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CHAPTER XLIV. 

CAMPAIGN OF EYLAD. 

DECEUBER 1806.— X.tRCU HOT. 

ARGOSIENT. 

Advance of the French and Rusaians to (he Vistula— Military Preparations of Rnssia— Com- 
position and Character of her Armies— Imprudent Division of Iheir Force by the Invasion 
of Turkey — Embarrassment of Napoleon on ibe Polish Question— ArRument in Favour of 
the Restoration of Poland— Argument on theotber side against interfering in Iheir Concerns 
— Napoleon adopts a middle course, and rouses only Prussian Poland— Ills dubious 'Rulli lins 
on the Subject— lie proposes to Austria to exchange Gallicia for Silesia, which is refused- 
Ilis strong Ucclaralidns in Favour of Turkey— Ills Proclamaliun to his Soldiers on tho 
Anniversary of AustcrlilE- fls great ElTact— Formation of the Temple of Glory at Paris- 
Secret Designs of Napoleon in the Construction of this Edilice— Vast Klforls of Napoleon 
to recruit his Army, and secure his Flanks and Rear— Enormous Conlrihulions levied on, 
all the conquered Slates— Positions of the French on the Vistula -Ami of the Russians— 
Their Dispositions, and Evacuation of Warsaw— They resume ihcOneusivc — Proclamation 
of Alexander to the Soldiers — Application for Aid in Men and Money to England — Its impo- 
litic Refusal— Advance of Napoleon to Warsaw— General Eutiiusiasm Ih re— He resumes 
the Otrciislvc against the Russians— Forcing of the Passage of the llkra by the French— 
Kamenskoi loses his Presence of Mind, and orders Iho Sacrifice of his Artillery— Object of 
Napoleon in these Movements— Description ol the Field at Pullusk, and of the Positions of 
’ Uic Iwstilc Bodies there — Baltic of Pullusk— Which turns out to the disadvantage of 
the French — Combat of Golymiii—fts doubtful Issue— Napoldoii stops his Advance, and 
puts Ills Army into Winter Quarters— Tlie Russians also go into Cantonments— Results of 
the Wiotcr Campaign, and 1 mpression which it produces in Europe— Positions of the French 
Array in its Winter Quarters— Napoleon’s Measures to provide Food, and secure his Cau- 
lonneiits— Successive Reduction of llic Fortresses in Silesia— Capture of Brcig and Schweid- 
nitk, and total Conquest of Silesia- Operations on the left towards Pomerania and Danlxic 
— tnd of Marmonl in Illyria— Napoleon's EHaris to stimulate the Turks to vigorous Re- 
sistance— Deligbltul Winter Quarters of the French at Warsaw— Enthusiastic Reception 
which they there experienced from the Polish Women— Kamenskoi goes mad— Bcimingsen 
assumes the Command of the Russian Army, and advances against Beriiadotle— His rapid 
March towards Konigsberg, and surprise of Ney's Corps— Beruadotle, attacked near Moh- 
rtingen, escapes with diOIeully— Graudenlx is relieved, and the French Left Wing driven 
back by the Russians- Extraordinary energy of Napoldon in re-asscinbling his Army— Uo 
marches, to the Rear of Denningseu, w ho discovers Ifis design and falls back— Thu Frencli 
pursue the Russians, who at Iciiglli resolve to give Battle — Combat of Landsberg— And of 
Liebsladl and Retreat of Lestoeq— Relativu Forces on hotli sides — Bloody Combats around 
isylau Iho day before the Battle- Anxious Situation of both Armies during their Night 
Bivouac— Description of Iho Field of Rattle, and the Distribution of either Army— Positions 
of the French Forces- Battle of Eyiau— Defeat of Augereau— Imminent Danger of Napo- 
tdoii— Grand Charge by the Cavalry and Imperial. Guard on the Ru&sian Centre— Great 
VI. , * i 
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Success of Dovousl on ibe French nighl—Bcnuingsen throws back his Left to arrest the 
evil'-Leslocq at length appears on the Russian Right, and restores the BatlU— Scbloditlen 
is carried by Ney, and retaken by Beniungsen~%Vho, contrary to the opinion of his OtTicers, 
resolves to reireat^Resulls of tlie Battlc^T.osses on both Sides— Aspect of the Field of 
Battle on the following day— Inactivity and Losses of (he French after the Rattle— Napoleon 
calls in all his Reinforcements, and proposes Peace to Prussia— Which is refused by that 
Power— Napuldon retreats, and goes into Cantonments on (be Passage— The Russians 
advance, and also go into Cantonments— Both Parlies diaim the Victory at Eylau— Opera- 
tions of Essen against Savary — Combat of Ostroleuka— Immense Sensation excited by the 
battle of Eylau over Europe — Universal Consternation at Paris on the News being received 
ofEylau-Napoleon demands a third Conscription since the i4tb October, isoti— Great Acti- 
vity of Napoldon to repair his Losses — Extreme Danger of his Siiuatiol) at this Juncture- 
Ruinous Effect of the Surrender of the Prosstan Fortresses— Observations on the Military 
Movements of both Parlioa. • 

^bt''KrpL“h campaign of Jena had destroyed the power of Prussia : incon- 
*"U*w ’ihf valour had yielded to overwhelming force and skilful com- 

vi'”i.“ ' bination; with more justice the King than the people could say 
with Francois I at Pavia, Toni est perdu fors I’honnenr. But Russia was still 
untouched ; and while her formidable legions remained unsubdued, the war, 
so far from being completed, could hardly be said to be seriously commenced. 
— Napoleon felt this : on the Trebbia, at Novi, at Diemstein, and Austerlitz, 
the F rcnch had experienced the stern valour of these northern warriors ; and 
lie counted the hours, as the mortal conflict approached, which was to bring 
either universal empire or irreparable ruin in its train. Nor were the Russians 
less desirous to commence the struggle. Confident in the prowess of their arms 
— proud of the steady growth of an empire whose frontiers have never yet re- 
ceded, and which its meanest peasant believes is one day to subdue the 
world — they antieijiated a glorious result from their exertions ; and, without 
underrating the forces of their opponents, indulged a sanguine hope that the 
North would prove the limits of their power, and that, while they repelled 
them from their own frontiers, they would aflbrd the means of liberation to 
oppressed Europe. The severity of a Polish winter could not deter these un- 
daunted combatants : eager for the conflict, both their mighty hosts ap- 
proaciied the Vistula; and, at a period of the year when some respite is usu- 
ally given in ordinary war to suflering humanity, commenced a new cam- 
paign, and advanced througii a snowy wilderness to the bloody fields of 
Preussich-Eylau. 

pral^niions h®^ displayed the greatest activity in repairing the 

or Kuuta. losses which his array had sustained in the campaign of Austerlitz. 
Thirty fresh squadrons and fifty-one battalions had been added to its amount, 
all the chasms occasioned by the casualties of war supplied, and the new 
French organization into divisions universally adopted (1). Nor was this all : 

(l) The Russian army wos citrided into riglitcen light, or hor&e srtillrry, and a company of pioneerst 
divisions, each of which was compnsctl of six regt- in alt for each, eighteen baltalioiu, twenty squa- 
ments of infantry, ten M}uadrons of heavy cavalry, drons, and seventy two pieces of cannon; aberat 
ten of light, two batteries of heavy camion, three of 13,000 men. The enny was thus divided.— 


1 . Guard under Grand Dnko Conslantinc. 

Bsttalions. 

S3 

Squadrons. 

35 

CaoDotis. 

8i 

8. Polisli army— Eight divisions under Gsterman, Sacken, 
Galliuiu, Toucskoff, Barclay de Tolly, noctoro^, Risen, 
GortshakofT, afterwards Kauienskoi, 

14T 

ITO 

504 

3* Army of Moldavia, hvc divi.sious under Michelson as 
Geiieral-iifChief, commanded by Wolkonsky, Zacumih 
sky, Milaradowilch, Meindorf, and the Duke of Richelien, 

90 

too 

306 

4* Intermediate corps under the Count .kpraain, rousisted 
of the divisions of General Ritsfhoff, PKnoe Labanoff, 
and Gortchakoff. 

54 

30 

144 

Total, 

324 

335 

I03S 


besides the local corps in Oeorgia, Fialaad, and garrisoa battalions. The wh^e regular force was 
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anxious (o rouse Ihe religious enthusiasm of his subjects, and deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the struggle which was approaching, he had 
called out a defensive militia of six hundred thousand men, and excited their 
devout loyalty to the highest degree by a proclamation, in which Napoleon 
was represented as the relentless enemy of the Christian religion, and they 
were called on to shed their best blood in defence of the faith of their fa- 
thers (I). This proclamation excited the ridicule of a large part of Europe, 
still tainted by inlidel fanaticism, and not then awakened to the impossi- 
bility of combating revolutionary energy with any other weapons but those 
of religious fervour; but it was admirably calculated for the simple-minded 
people to whom it was addressed, and excited such an enthusiasm, that not 
only was this immense armament without dilTiculty raised, but, contrarv to 
usual custom, the peasants drawn for the regular army joyfully left their 
homes, and marched with songs of triumph, amidst the blessings of their 
countrymen, towards the frontier, the anticipated scene of their glory or 
their martyrdom (2). 

CompoeUioti The troops who were now pressing forward to defend the western 
mof'hiT' frontiers of the empire, were very different from those with whom 
•raiM. French had hitherto, for the most part, contended, in the fields 

of Germany or the Italian plains. The forces of civilisation, the resources of 
art, were exhausted; the legions of Napoleon had reached the old frontier of 
Europe; the energy of the desert, the hosts of Asia were Itcfore them ; pas- 
sions hitherto, save in la Vendde, inexperienced in the contest, were now 
brought into action. Iteligious enthusiasm, patriotic ardour, the fervour of 
youthful civilisation, were arrayed against the power of knowledge, the dis- 
cipline of art, and the resources of ancient opulence. There was to l)e seen 
the serf but recently emancipated from the servitude of bis fathers, whose 
mother and sisters had checked the lamentations of nature when he assumed 
the military habit, and bade him go forth, the champion of Christendom, to 
present glory or future paradise; there the peasant, inured from infancy to 
hardy exercise, ignorant alike of the enjoyments and corruptions of urban 
society, long accustomed to rural labour, and habituated equally to the glow 
of a Russian bath or theseverity of a Scythian winter; there the Cossack, whose 
steed, nourished on the stej)pes of the Don, had never yet felt the curb, while 
his master, following bis beloved Attaman to the theatre of action, bore his 
formidable lance in his band, his pistols and sword by his side, and his whole 
effects, the fruit of years of warfare, in the folds of his saddle. Careic.ss of the 
future, the children of the Desert joyfully look their way to the animating 
fields of plunder and triumph; mounted on small but swift and indefatig- 
able horses, they were peculiarly adapted for a country where provisions 
werescanty,forage exhausted, and hardships universal ; the heat of summer. 


abolU S80.000 inetii hut in no country is tho dif- 
ference helwcen the onmber.s ou papi‘r and in the 
field so great aa iu Russia, and the troops in the 
campaign of Poland never exceeded SOtOOO men.— • 
See JoMtai, ii. 335, and Wiloox, 4 . 

(l) ** Bonaparte,” said this proclamation, which 
was read in all the Russian churches, '* after having 
hy oi>en force, or secret intrigue, esteuded his 
power over the countries which he oppresses, me- 
naces Russia, which Hcdtcu protects. It is for you 
to prevent the destroyer of peace, of the faith, and 
of the liappiness of ounktnd, from seducing the 
orthodox Christiaoa. He has trampled under foot 
every principle of truth ; iu Kgypt he preached the 
Koran of Mahomet, in Fnince maoifested bis con- 
tempt for the religion of JesunChrisl by convoking 


Jewish synagogues. Do you love ^otir fellow- 
crealiircs, fiy tbe perseentor of Christians; do you 
di'sirc to l>c saved, oppose an invincible liarricr to 
his advances. He lias dared to Ibe combat God and 
Russia ; prove that you are the defenders of the 
Most High aud of your couutry. Chasp far from 
your froulierstbat mouster; punish his barbarity to 
so many innocents, whose blood cries aloud to 
Uesveu for vcngriice; God will hear the ]>rayer of 
the failtifal ; be will shield you with his power, he 
will cover you w'ith bis grace, your exploits nill ho 
celebrated by the church and by your couiitryt 
immortal crowus or abodes of eternal felicity await 
you.” — UssoBsssso, ix. 3711. 

(2) Jom. ii. 335. Hard. ix. 375, 37fi> Dum. xvii. 
$ 9 . Wibon, PoKsh War, 10, 11 
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ilie frost of winter, were alike unable to check the vigour of their desultory 
operations; but when the hosts on cither side were arrayed in battle, and the 
charge of regular forces was requisite, they often appeared with decisive 
elTecl at the critical moment, and urging their blood horses to full speed, 
bore down, by the length of their spears and the vehemence of their onset, 
the most powerful cavalry of Western Europe (1). 

Imprnvi* If the whole disposable Russian forces had been united upon the 
otihor A'istula, they would have presented an imposing mass of a hundred 
of' ottd thousand warriors, against which all the efforts of Napo- 

MoUowa. would, in all probability, have been exerted in vain. But, by 
a strange and unaccountable infatuation, at the very moment when this for- 
midable contest awaited them on the Polish plains, a large portion of their 
disposable force was drawn off to the chores of the Danube, and a Turkish 
superadded to the already overwhelnting weight of the French war. Of the 
causes which led to this unhappy diversion^ and the grounds which the ca- 
binet of .Si.-Petersburg set forth in vindication of their aggression on the Ot- 
touian dominions, a full account will be given in the sequel of this work (2); 
but, in the mean time, its. effect in causing a ipost calamitous division of the 
Russian force, is too obvious to require illustration. At Eylau the hostile 
forces on either side were nearly equal, and both retired without any deci- 
sive advantage from that scene of blood; ten thousand additional troops 
would there have overthrown Napoleon, and driven him to a disastrous re- 
treat, while fifty thousand of the best troops of the empire were uselessly 
employed on the banks of the Danube. At the same time, it is evident that 
the war in Moldavia was resolved on, and the necessary orders transmitted, 
before the disasters in Prussia were known, or the pressing necessity for suc- 
cour on the Vistula could have been anticipated ; the battle of Jena'was fought 
Nov. ,3. on the 1-lth October, and on the 23d November General Michelson 
entered .Moldavia and commenced the Turkish campaign. But though theRus- 
sian cabinet is thus not answerable for having given orders to commence an 
additional war unnecessarily in the midst of the desperate struggle in the 
north of Germany, yet it cannot be relieved of the responsibility of having, 
without any adequate cause, provoked hostilities in the southern provinces 
of its empire, at the time when the contest in Saxony, if not commenced, 
might alJeast have been easily foreseen, when the resolution to annul the 
treaty, sighed by d’Oubril at Paris, had been already taken, and all the 
strength of Europe was required to meet the encounter with the Conqueror 
of Austerlitz on the banks of the Elbe (5). 


(t) Wiliofit Tiii.^KS. Persoual obierrAtion. 

“Mounted,” s«ys Sir Robert Wilsou, “on a 
lIUlc, ilbontiditionrd, but well-bred borse, which 
can walk with cate at the rate of five mile* an hour, 
or dispute in his speed the race with the Awifte-st, 
with a short whip on hiswrist, as he wears no spur, 
-armed with the lancc, a pistol in hU girdle, and a 
sword, the Cossack never fears a competitor in 
single combat ; but in the Polish war he irresistibly 
attacked every opposing squadron in Uie field. 
Terror prcccdod hi.>t charge; and in vain discijdinc 
endeavoured to present an impediment to the 
protrudiug pikes. The cuirassiers alone preserved 
some coiitidencc, and appeared to baffle the arms 
and skill of the Cossack; but in the battle of Preuss- 
Eyiou, when the cuirassiers mads their desperate 
charge on the hiLSsiati centre, and passed through 
an interval, the Cossacb.s instantly bore down on 
them, speared them, unhorsed them, and, in a few 
tuoineuls, live hundred uml thiriy Cossacks reap* 


pcared in the field, equipped with the s].oU> of the 
slain. But they did not pcnnaneutly wear them ; 
the steel trophies were conveyed by subscription to 
the Don and the Volga, where they are inspected as 
trophies of their prowe-ss and respect for the pride 
of their kindred and glory of their nation,”-— 
\Vjuo5, 27, 28. When the author saw the Cossacks 
of the Don and the guard at Paris in May 1814, this 
description was still precisely appiknble. 

(2) Sec chap, li., on the Turkish war. 

(3) Jom. ii 336, 337. Ann. Reg. 1806, 209. Bign. 
ri. 57. 

The determination to refuse the ratification of the 
tre.Aty, signed at Paris by d'Oubril. wa.s taken el 
St Petersburg on the 25 th August— the Dneister was 
pjssctl mi the 23d November. The resolotion to 
provoke a Turkish war, therefore, was taken alter 
It wus known that a continued struggle with the 
enemy, whose strength they had fell at AusterliU, 
had become tueviuble,— ../nfe, v. 336. 
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mTifiTi’Kil- Russia, distracted by the varied interests of her mighty do- 

pnitni. ,.n minioos, was thus running the hazard of destruction by the ini- 

the Polish f 1. . . # « 1. ° 4 o 1 »4 

question- prudent division of her forces in presence of the enemy, Napoleon 
Was extremely perplexed at Posen by the consideration of the Polish question. 

The destiny of this people, which enters so deeply into the consideration of 
every political combination of the nineteenth century, here stood in the 
very foremost rank, and called for immediate decision. The advance of the 
Freoch' armies through Prussian Poland towards Warsaw, the ambiguous, 
but still encouraging words of the Emperor to the numerous deputations 
which had approached him, had awakened to the highest degree the 
hopes and expectations of that unfortunate, but impassioned race. A solemn 
deputation from Great Poland, headed by Count Dzadiniki, waited upon 
Napoleon, and announced an immediate insurrection of the Polish nation, 
beaded by their nobles, palatines, and chiefs; a great ferment prevailed in 
Lithuania, and symptoms of alarming effervescence were visible even in 
GalUcia. The crisis was of the most violent kind ; an immediate decision was 
called for by imperious necessity; Napoleon was much at a loss how to act; 
and the question was warmly debated by the Council assembled at his head- • 
quarters (1). 

itiT.o"or the one hand, it w as urged by the friends of Poland, “ that the 

ihe roior- only ally in the east of Europe, on whom France could really and 

1 -nd. permanently depend, was now prepared to range itself by her side, 
and enter into a contest of life or death for her support. The alliances of ca- 
binets may be dissolved, the friendships of kings may be extinguished, but 
the union of nations, founded on identity of interest and community of feel- 
ing, may be calculated upon as of more lasting endurance. But what people 
was ever impelled towards another by such powerful motives, or animated 
in the alliance by such vehement passions as Poland now is tow'ard France? 
Alone of all great nations, in ancient or modern times,' she has been parti- 
tioned by her powerful and ambitious neighbours, struck down to the earth 
by hostile armies, and swept by repeated spoliations, from the book of exist- 
ence. Her nationality is destroyed, her people scattered, her glories at an end. 

Is it possible that these injuries can be forgotten, that such unparalleled ca- 
lamities leave no traces behind them, in the breasts of the descendants of the 
Sarmatian race? Is it not certain, on the contrary, that they have left there 
profound impressions, ineradicable passions, which are ready, on the first • 
favourable opporl^iity, to raise throughout the whole scattered provinces of 
the old Republic an inextinguishable flame? Where has the Emperor found 
such faithful followers, such devoted fidelity, as in the Polish legions of the 
Itah'an army, whom Muscovite barbarity drove to seek an asylum in foreign 
lands? Is it expedient to refuse the proffered aid of a hundred thousand such 
warriors, who are ready to fly to his standards from the whole wide-spread 
fields of Sarmatia? True,, they are undisciplined — without arms, fortresses, 
magazines, or resources — but what does all that signify ? Napoleon is in the 
midst of them; his invincible legions will precede them in the fight; from 
their enemies and their spoilers his victorious sword will wrest the imple- 
ments of war; in their example, they will see the model of military disci- 
pline. The Poles are by nature warriors; little discipline or organization is, 
requisite to bring them into the field. When the regular forces of Germany 
had sunk in the conflict, their tiuniiltuary array chased the infidels from the 
heart of Austria, and delivered Vienna from Mussulman bondage. Nor is it 


(l) Jom. I. 3'J8. Osliiski, ii. 335, 330. 338. 
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merely a temporary succour which may be anticipated from their exertions; 
lasting aid, a durable alliance, may with conlidcnce be expected from their 
necessities. Surrounded by the partitioning powers, they have no chance of 
independence but in the French alliance; the moment they desert it, they 
will be again crushed hy their ambition. Not only the nationality of Poland, 
but the individual safety of its whole inhabitants, must for ever bind them to 
tbeir deliverers; they well know what cruel punishments and coniiscations 
await them, if they again fall under the Muscovite yoke. In restoring the old- 
est of European commonwealths, therefore, not only will a memorable act 
of justice be done — a memorable punishment of iniquity inflicted, but a 
durable alliance on the frontier of civilisation will be formed, and a barrier 
erected against the inroads of barbarism in the people, who, in every age, 
have devoted their blood to combating.its advances (1).’' 

Ariiomrnts Spccious 3s tlicsc argumcnts were, and powerfiilly as they ap- 
pealed to the generous feelings of our nature, it may be doubted 
whh^ttie"® whether they were not opiwsed by others of greater solidity. “ It 
‘‘“i™- is in vain,” it was urged, “ to dwell on the misfortunes of Poland, 
or represent her partition as an unavoidable calamity for which her inhabi- 
tants are noways answerable. Such a misfortune may doubtless sometimes 
occur to a small slate surrounded by larger ones; but was that the case in 
the present instance ? On the contrary, Poland was originally the most power- 
ful nation in the north : her dominions extended from the Euxine to the IJal- 
tic, and from Swabia to Smoicnsko. All Prussia, great part of the Austrian 
dominions, and a large portion of itussia, have at diirerenl times been carved 
out of her wide-spread territories. So far from being weaker than Russia, 
she was originally much stronger; and the standards of the Jagellons and the 
Piasts have more than once been planted in triumph on the walls of the Krem- 
lin. Nevertheless, her history for the last five hundred years has been no- 
thing but a succession of disasters, illuminated at intervals by transient gleams 
of heroic achievement ; and, notwithstanding the valour of her inhabitants, 
her frontiers have, from the earliest times, been constantly receding, until 
at length she became the prey of potentates who had risen to importance by 
acquisitions reft from herself. So uniform and undeviating a course of misfor- 
tune, in a nation so brave, so enthusiastic, and so numerous, as even, at the 
moment of its partition, to contain sixteen millions of inhabitants, argues 
some incurable vice in its domestic institutions. It is not difficult to sec what 
this vice was, when we contemplate the uniformand fatal ^^kness of the exe- 
cutive, the disorders consequent on an elective monarchy, the inveterate and 
deadly animosity of faction, and the insane democratic spirit oi' a plebeian 
noblesse, which made John Sobieski, a century l>efore its final destruction, 
prophesy the approaching ruin of the commonwealth. 

“ Such being the character of Polish institutions, as they have been ascer- 
tained by experience and proved by the ruin of the commonwealth, it be- 
comes a most serious question whether it is for the interest of France, fur the 
aid of such an ally, to incur the certain and inveterate hostility of the three 
northern powers. That itussia, Prussia, and Austria will thenceforth be com- 
bined in an indissoluble alliance against France, if Poland is restored, and 
the rich provinces now enjoyed by them from its partition wrested from their 
vast dominions, is evident; and, whatever may be thought of the strength of 
the Sarmatian levies, there eaii be but one opinion as to the military n^our- 
ces which they enjoy. What aid can Polish enthusiasm bring to the French 


(I) /ou). )i. 338* Oginski. ii. 337. 
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standards to counterbalance this strong combination of the greatest military 
powers of Europe? A hundred thousand horsemen, brave, doubtless, and 
enthusiastic, but destitute of fortresses, maga,zincs, and resources, and inha- 
biting a level plain, unprotected by mountains, rivers, or any natural fron- 
tier, and open on all sides to the incursions of their well-organized 
opponents — Supposing that, by the aid of the vast army and still vaster re- 
putation of N'apoldon, they shall succeed at this time in bearing back the 
llussian hosts, and wresting Lithuania from their grasp, what may not be 
apprehended from the appearance of Austria on Uie theatre of conflict, and 
Uie dehouching of a hundred and fifty thousand men in the rear of the grand 
army, when far advanced in the deserts of Muscovy? That the cabinet of 
Vienna is preparing fur the conflict is evident ; that she is arming is well 
known; fear and uncertainty as tp the future alone restrain her forces; hut the 
stroke which, by restoring Poland, severs Gallicia from her empire, will at 
once determine her policy, and bring the imperial legions in formidable 
strength to the banks of the Elbe. Even supposing that, by an unprecedented 
series of victories, these dangers arc averted for the moment, and the French 
battalions, loaded with honours, regain the Ithine; how is Poland, still torn 
by intestine faction, and destitute of any solid institutions , to withstand her 
formidable military neighbours; and how is France, at the distance of four 
hundred leagues, to protect a power whose internal weakness has always 
been such that it has never been able to protect itself against its ow ii pro- 
vinces? If a barrier is to be erected against Hussian ambition, and a state 
formed dependent on the French alliance for its existence, far better to look 
for it in Prussia, whose history exhibits as remarkable a rise as that of Poland 
docs a decline, and the solidity of whose institutions, not less than the lirin- 
uess of its national character, has been decisively exhibited in contending 
with all the military force's of Europe during the ^ven Years’ War (fj”. 

Pressed by so many dillicultics, and struck in an especial manner 
reanl' ami daiigcr of bringing the forces of Austria upon his rear, while 

nm'oni, engaged in the hardships of a winter campaign in Poland, Napo- 
Idou resolved upon a middle course (3). Irrevocably fixed upon 
humbling Prussia to the dust, and entirely indiflerent to the irritation which 
he excited among its people, he resolved to rouse to the uttermost the inha- 
bitants of Prussian Poland; but at the same time sedulously abstain from any 
invitations to Gallicia to revolt, and even held out no encouragement to the 
Russian provinces of Lithuania to join tlie standard of Polish indepeudenee. 
Kosciusko, who, since bis heroic achievements in 17U4, had lived in retire- 
ment near Fontainbleau, was invited by Napoleon to join his cunntrynien, 
and a proclamation, drawn iu his name, was even published in the French 
papers, in which ho promised speedilr to put himself at their head (3); 
but tlie course of time soon dispelled tlie illusion, and it became painfully 


1) Jam. ii. 

2) ** 1 tlie Mid be to Rapp. aAcr 

haring rrccivetl one of (heir dcpulatiunt ; “their 
•rdonr pleisr« me. I mnbt wfih to mider them an 
iiidcfieodciil people, but tl i« no enty unilcrliikiiig. 
Too many nations are iiiterrslrd In their spoils.— 
Aastnii, RttAtii, Pmssin. If tJie uiatcb ft enre 
lighted, there U no Mying where it would slop. 
.My first duty is towards Tranri*. and it U no part of 
it tf> McnBrii Its inlereAU to roleiid— >th»t would 

u« ttM) far most leare itadesliuir#, in the 
hands of the ^apreue Disposer of all thitigs, to 
Time. It will posaibly leach us hereafter what 
<*oune we ooght to pursue."— Boua. vti. 250« 


(S) “Kooduskn, '* oaid this fahrieated (*plstle, 
doted 1 st ffovrnibor. '* is abeat to plare himself m 
the mid^l of you. Hr secs in your delirerers no 
ambitious coa<pi«mra t tbe greet notion U before 
ou i rxpeclii you } Koeciusko cells you. 

fly to vnur succour; never more to leave your 
sida. Worthy of the great ui:m arm is 

strelrhe*! forth for yourdciivcnmce, I attach myself 
to TOur cause never again to leave. The bright days 
of Poland have ivtnrned i we are under the cgia of 
a nionar« h acruMotned tu overcome di/Ticttltiet by 
tttincies.**— UsaotRsuo, lx. 329. 
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evident to the Poles that their illustrious hero, despairing of success, or hav- 
ing no confidence in their pretended allies, was resolved to liear the respon- 
sibility of no future insurrections under siich auspices. In fact, he had been 
profoundly afiected by the indifference manifested by all the European powers 
to the fate of Poland on occasion of the last partition, aud thorouglily im- 
pressed with the idea that no eiEcacious co-operation could be expected from 
any of them; and, while he rendered full justice to the military talents of 
Napoleon, despaired of seeing the deliverance of Sarmalia in good faith at- 
tempted by his despotic arms (J ). The task of rousing the Poles in the Prus- 
sian dominions was therefore commifted to Dombrowski and Wybicki ; the 
former of whom had acquired a deserved celebrity at the head of the Polish 
Legion in Italy, while the latter possessed such influence with his country- 
men as to promise great advantage to the cause of Napoleon. 

At the same lime, every care was taken to excite the feelings and diminish 
the apprehensions of the Poles of Prussia ; heart-stirring proclamations in 
Kosciusko’s name were addresed to them by the generals of their nation in 
the Italian army, but that brave man himself, faithful to the oath he had taken 
to the Emperor of Russia, and aware of the delusive nature of Napoleon’s 
support, refused to take any part in these proceedings; resisted all tlie bril- 
liant offers which he made to induce him to engage in his service, and even 
had the boldness, in foreign journals, to disavow tlie letter which the Erench 
government had published in his name. Notwithstanding this reserve, how- 
ever, the advance of the French armies to tVarsaw, aud the sedulous care 
which they took to save the inhahitants from every species of insult or con- 
tribution, produced an extraordinary ferment in the Polish provinces— 
universally they were hailed as deliverers — the substantial benefits, the real 
protection, the fostering tran(|uillity of the Prussipn administration, were 
forgotten in the recollection of ancient achievements, and, incited by the 
heart-stirring prospect of coming independence, the nation was fast running 
into its ancient and ruinous anarchy. The public exultation was at its height 
when Napoltion atrived at Posen : .several regiments were already formed in 
Prussian Poland ; and the arrival of the French troops in Warsaw, which the 
Russians evacuated at their approach, was universally hailed as the first day 
of Polish Restoration (2). 

Napoleon was not in.sensible to the important effects of this na- 
tional enthusiasm, both in augmenting the resources of his own 
army and intercepting those of his opponents; but at the same time 
he felt the necessity of not rousing all Poland in a similar manner, or incur- 
ring the immediate hostility of Austria, by threatening the tenure by which 
she held her Polish acquisitions. lie resolved, therefore, to. moderate the 
general fervour, and coniine it to tlie provinces of Prussia, where it was in- 
tended to excite a conflagration; and this was done by the bulletin which ap- 
»<■<■■ I. peared on the 1st December ; — “ The love which tlie Poles enter- 
tain for their country, and the sentiment of nationality, is not only preserved 
entire in the heart of the people, but it has become more profound from mis- 
fortune. Their first passion, the universal wish, is to become again a nation. 
The rich issue from their chateaux to dcinaud with loud cries the re-estahlish- 
ment of the nation, aud to offer their children, their fortune, their influence, 
in tlie cause. That spectacle is truly touching. Already they have every where 
resumed their ancient costumes, their ancient customs : is then the throne of 
Poland about to be restored, and is the nation destined to resume its exis- 

(1) Ostiukif ii. 337. (3) Ogiuski, iu 337, 338. Uacd< ix. 3i7. 

Big». vi. 79. 81. 
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tence and independence? From the depth of the tomb, is it destined to start 
into life? fiod alone, who holds in his hand the combination of great events, 
is the arbiter of that great political problem, but certainly never was an event 
more memorable or worthy of interest.” Situated as Napoleon was, the re- 
serve of this language was an act of humanity as well as justice to the un- 
happy race whose destiny it still held in suspense ; but it contributed power- 
fully to allay the rising enthusiasm of the llussian and Austrian provinces of 
the ancient commonwealth ; and the prudent, despairing of any national re- 
surrection from such an ally, began to ask, “ if the restoration of the Kepublie 
of Poland, could, in good faith, be expected from the man who had extin- 
guished the liberty of his own country(f).” 

N.p..ir.,n One chance, and only one, remained to Na|iol^on of smoothing 
away the difliculties wliich surrounded the restoration of Poland, 
fiftllicia for and that consisted in the proposal, which at this time he made to 
.hiJh u Austria, to exchange its share of Poland for its old province of Sile- 
nfurd. sia During the negotiation with Prussia for a separate peace, he 
only held out the prospect of this exchange in a doubtful manner to the 
cabinet of Vienna ; but no sooner had the King of Prussia refused to ratify the 
Doc ij, armistice of Charlotlenbcrg, than General Andreossey was au- 
thorized to propose it formally to that power. Count Stadion replied, that 
the good faith of the Imperial government would not permit them to accept a 
possession which was not assented to by Prussia; and it would indeed have 
been an extraordinary fault in policy, as well as breach of morality, to have 
thus despoiled a friendly power and reopened an ancient wound, at the very 
moment when a concentration of all energies was reiiuired to resist the enemy 
who threatened to destroy ail the Kuropean states. In conseipience of this 
refusal, the conduct of Napolf'on, in regard to Poland, became still more 
guarded ; and although a provisional government and local administration 
were formed at Warsaw, yet none but natives of Prussian Poland were ad- 
mitted to any share in the direction of affairs (2). 
iii< procii. While this great political question was under discussion, during 
bijreuiirn <hc forliiight that the F.mperor’s stay continued at Posen, the army 
>'* (feat force approached the Vistida ; but the severity of the 
Amirrui.. weallicr, and the incessant.faligue of the troops, in the long and 
dreary marches through that monotonous country at so inclement a season, 
produced a general feeling of despondency among the soldiers, and gave rise 
to a fcrmciUation which even Napolihm deemed alarming. To the intoxication 
consequent on the victory of Jena had succeeded a mortal dis<)uictude, when, 


' (1) Ogtesk), H. 939.' Biga,Vf. Lucdie*, 

ii. 226. 

(2) Bign. Ti. 90. 91- Hartl. ix. 319. 350. 
Kflpoitoo’t his *lay at I'oseii tb« Ffrneh 

ftruMg de* Fw|>«r<jrtiit»<le. oti rcprulet) occasions, 
rlaraiion in ihe strougfst pmft'^ions of Ws rcso. 
favourer Union 'lo &u|t|)ort the Turks a^inat 
Turkey. ||,e iuvjsion of lUi’ llttsslan*. To ihc 
Prn'Biau plPii!po«*»tiarlei at Cliar!onpiiber« ho 
declared, “ that tb« grootMt of oil the eriU which 
Wu.ssi .1 has ocrasioncfl lo Frnnce bv the late war, ii 
tlir shock tbcT have ijivon lo the mdopcndcnco of 
the Oltomoii IHjrttf ; as Ihc imporioas counaindsor 
the Kmperor nf ilu-isin Iiavc brought hack lo the 
gorcpiinicnt of Wiillocliia and Mr)ldaTi.T the hnspo-' 
dars ju^tW haniahed fi'oin their adminUtratinn ; 
which, ill effitt, reduces ihrir priitcipalilies lo thr 
rank of Rouinn pmrinccs. But the full and coin* 
pirtc iiidc|>cudei>rc of the Ultoniaii hanpire will 
riff Ite the oltjttt otost at heart with thi Emperor, as it 
IS indis|>cnsiiblc fur ,tbc accnrily of France and 


Italy. H« would esteem tba cncceaaea of (he present 
^ar,of iiUle value, if they did not give him tbe 
ini'ansof reinstating the Sublime Porte id eomplcte 
'fiide|>eiKfcRce. In conformity with these principles, 
the hmperor is drlcnoincd that, uutil the Sultan 
shall have recovered the full and entire command 
both of Moldavia and Walhchia, and is completely 
ieeured in his own independence, the French troops 
will not evacuate nity part of the countries they 
have coiiqurrcd, or which may hereafter fall iuto 
their power! “ [Luccbcs, ii. 166. l87.) Thu same 
rr<nliition was publicly annonneed iu the bulletins, 
wbcD intcUigenee of the ilhjudged Invasion i>f the 
jtrincipalitic.s arrived; and yet, within six luontlis 
afldn^arrl.s. Kapninm. tliough Turkey had faithfully 
aud gallantly stood to tliO French tilllaiice, under 
cirrum.slanres of extreme peril, as will shortly oi>> 
]»C.'*r, signed a treaty at ’lilsil, by which not only 
were Waibchia and Moldavia ceded toRus.sia, but 
provision was made for the Jtartltiuit of tbe whole 
Turkish dominloitf >n Eurofie ! 
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immediately after such glorious successes, instead of the cantonments and re- 
pose which they expected, they found themselves dragged on in the depth of 
winter to l)cgin a new campaign, amidst pathless snows and gloomy forests. 
In order to dispel these sinister presentiments, Napolt‘on took advantage of 
the anniversary of the battle of Auslcrlilz to address an animating proclama- 
UfT. a. tion to his army : — “ Soldiers ! This day year, at this very hour, 

you were on the memorable field of Austcriilz. The Russian l>attalions fled 
in terror before you, or, surrounded on all sides, laid down their arms to 
their conquerors. On the day following they read the words of peace; but 
they were deceitful. Hardly had they escaped, by the effects of a generosity, 
perhaps blainable, from the disasters of the third coalition, than they set on 
foot a fourth; but the new ally, on whose skilful tactics they placed all their 
hopes, is already dcstoyed. His strongholds, his capital, his magazines, two 
hundred and eighty standards, seven hundred field-pieces, five first-rate 
fortresses arc in our power. The Oder, the Warla, the deserts of Poland, have 
been alike unable to restrain your steps. Even the storms of w inter have not 
arrested you an instant — you have braved all — surmounted all. Every thing 
has llowu at y'onr approach. In vain have the Russians endeavoured to 
defend the capital of the ancient and illustrious Poland. The French eagle 
hovers over the Vistula — the brave and unfortunate Poles, when they behold 
you, imagine that they sec the soldiers of Sohicski returning from his 
memorable expedition. .Soldiers I we shall not again lay down our arms till 
a general peace has secured the power of our allies, and restored to our com- 
merce liberty and its colonics. We have conquered, on the Elbe and tho 
Oder, Pondicherry, our establishments in the Eastern Seas, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the .Spaui.sh Colonics. NVho has given the Russians right to hope 
that they can balance tho weight of destiny? AVho has authorized them to 
overturn such great designs? .Are not they and we the soldiers of Aus- 
terlitz (1)?” Even in the forests of Poland, and amidst ice and snow, the 
thoughts of Napoleon were incessantly fixed on England aud the East; and it 
was to overthrow her maritime power on the banks of the Ganges, that a 
campaign was undertakeu in the dc|>th of winter on tho shores of tho 
Vistula. 

insr«t This proclamation, dictated by a profound knowledge of the 

French character, produced an extraordinary effect upon the sol- 

diets. It was distributed with profusion over all Germany, and 

•I none but an eyewitness could credit the influence which it had in 

restoring the spirit of the men. The veterans in the front line forgot their 
fatigues and privations, and thought only of soon terminating the war by a 
second Austerhtz on the banks of the Vistula; those who were approaching 
by forced marches in the rear, redoubled their exertions to join their 
comrades in the more forward stations, and counted the days till they gained 
sight of the eagles which appeared to be advancing to immortal renown. The 
Drr. >. better to improve upon these dispositions, and at the same time 
establish a durable record of the glorious achievements of his troops, Napo- 
leon, by a decree published on the same day, gave orders for the erection of 
a splendid edifice on tho site of the convent of the Madeleine, at the end of 
the Roulevards des Italiens at Paris, with the inscription — “ The Emperor 
Napoleon to the soldiers of the Grand Army." In the interior were to be 
inscribed, on tablets of marble, the names of all those who had been present 
in the battles of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena; on tablets of massy gold, the 

_• , • *. r. >♦ . ’tr . » -? •* JfZ • * • ^ •• , 

(0 Bigo./Vi. 76, 76. Bour. vii. 251, 252*. 
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names of all those who had fallen in those memorable coiidicts. There also 
were to be deposited the arms, statues, standards, colours, and monuments 
of every description taken during the two campaigns by the grand army. 
Every year a great solemnity was to commemorate the glory of these memor- 
able days; but, in the discourses erodes made on the occasion, no mention 
was ever to be made of the Emperor : like the statues of Itrutus and Cassius at 
the funeral of Junia, his exploits, it was well known, would only be the more 
present to the mind from being withdrawn from the sight. This project took 
a strong hold of the imagination of Napoldon ; he gave immediate orders for 
the formation of plans for the edifice, and the purchase of all the buildings 
in the vicinity, in order to form a vast circular place of uniform buildings 
around it; and, as a previous decree had directed the construction of the 
bourse or public exchange on that situation, he shortly after directed the 
Minister of the Interior to look out fur another isolated situation for that 
structure, “worthy of the grandeur of the capital, and the greatness of the 
uii.r, ;ih business which will one day be transacted within its walls.” Such 
Marrb. 1807. ,yas tlic Origin of those beautiful edifices, the Church of the .Made- 
leine and the Exchange at I^ris; and which, carried on through other reigns 
and completed under another dynasty, with that grandeur of conception and 
perseverance in execution by which all their public edifices are distinguished, 
will for centuries attract the world to Paris, as the centre of modern archi- 
tectural beauty. To the world at that time Napoleon revealed no other design 
in the structure of tho Madeleine than that of a monument to the grand army ; 
but, penetrated with the magnitude of the mission with which he was per- 
suaded he was intrusted of closing the wounds of tho Revolution, he in his 
secret heart destined for it another and a greater object. He intended to have 
made it an expiatory monument to Louis XVI, .Marie .Antoinette, and tho 
other victims of the Revolution ; a design which he did not purpose to declare 
for ten years, w hen the fever of revolutionary ideas was in a great measure 
exhausted ; and therefore it was, that he directed its front to face the centre 
of the Place Louis XV, where those august martyrs had perished, and con- 
structed it on the site of the Madeleine, where their uncollined remains still 
lay in an undistinguished grave (I). 

commcucement of a winter cainjiaign which would obviously 
attended with no ordinary bloodshed, required unusual pre- 
cautions for the protection ofthe long line of communication of the 
and army, and the clforts of Napoleon were incessant to cITccl 

this object. The march of troops through Germany was urged forward with 


(0 Bour. Vii. 2(4. 2SS. Bign. ri. 11, It. 1 m 
Cm. i. 370,371. 

Napolfm’s ** myself, ” Mid he, *' rr/uld 

Mcret dr- retlore tbe memory of Louis \ VI, nnd 
in ihi> Mfigh from (he haliuD ihe crimes w llh 
edifice. wliirk a few galley slaves oiid »n un» 
hnppy fatality had stained if. The Bourbona 
of his family, and resting on tntrriial sucronr» in 
ftriviug to do ftii, would have hern considered as 
only Mveiiging their own rause, ami iticpea.vln» the 
]>nklir animosity. I, on tlir rootrary, .spnini; from 
thu people. Would have purified ihrir {floiv. l>y 
('.Kprltln^ from tlu'ir ranks those wlm had dingrarrd 
l}n-m i and such was toy intrnlion ; hnl it w.ts tfrers* 
5ory to |troceed wllh cautioij; the three expiatory 
altars at .St.-Dciils were only thr rominriKeinciil ; 
the Temple of Gloi*}', on the fcnndalion of ihe 
Madetriue, was dcstliu-d to hr coM^ccralrd to this 
piiqiose with a fur greater eclat. It was there, that 
near their touib, above thrjr very bmics, the monu* 


menti of men, and the errcnionics of religion 
would have raised a memorial to the memory of the 
political victims of the neA*oltttion. This was • 
secret which was not cominanicalcd to obova tea 
prrsoiis ; but it was iicceg.vary to allow it to transpire 
ill sniin* decree to those who were intrusted with 
the preparation of the design for^tbe edifice. I 
would not have revrah-d.lhe icsipn 'for ten yoars, 
and even thru 1 would hnve ciiiployed every ima- 
giiiubie pr^'aiiiioii, and t.akeii care to aTuid every 
pos^iliilily of ofTciiir. .til would have applauded 
it s and no 04te could have suffeml froni its cffccta. 
Ivvery thing lit such casrs d<‘|H*ods on the mode and 
time of execution. Carnot wonid never have 
veiifurefl under my goveniment to write nn npology 
for the death of tiie King, hat he did .<<'0 under the 
Rourfjons. The differenee lay here, that I would 
have marched with public opinion to punUh it, 
w hilst public opiniht; marched with him, to aa Jo 
render him unassailable.''— Lu Ca». i. 379*S7f- 
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all possible rapidity; some attempts at insurrection in Hesse were crushed 
with great severity ; the conscripts, as they arrived from the Ilhinc or Italy at 
the different stations in the Prussian states, organized and sent into the field 
almost before they had acquired the rudiments of the military art; and the 
subsidiary contingent of Saxony, Hesse Cassel, and the slates of the Rhenish 
confederacy, raised to double their fixed amount. By these means not only 
were the rear and communications of the grand army preserved from danger, 
but successive additions to its active force constantly obtained ; while at the 
same time .\ustria was overawed, whose formidable armaments- on the Bo- 
hemian frontier already excited the attention of the Emperor (f), and had 
given rise to pointed and acrimonious remonstrances from his military en- 
voy, General Andreossey, to the cabinet of Vienna (2). 

Enormou. How to maintain these vast and hourly increasing armaments was 
tTonUMita more dillicult question; but here, too, the indefatigable activity 
ranqur''ta Emperor, and his grinding system of making war support 

luiM. war, contrived to find resources. Requisitions of enormous mag- 
nitude were made from all the cities in his rear, especially those which had 
been enriched by the commerce of England : Napoleon seemed resolved that 
their ill-gotten wealth should, in the first instance, be devoted to the neces- 
sities of his troops. The decrees against English commerce were every where 
made a pretext for subjecting the mercantile cities to contributions of as- 
tounding amount. Fifty millions of francs (L. 2,000,000) was in the first in- 
stance demanded from Hamburg as a ransom for its English merchandize, 
seized in virtue of the decree of 21st November ; and it only escaped by tbe 
immediate payment of sixteen millions. In addition to this, that unhappy 
city, which had taken no part in hostilities against France, was ordered to 
furnish at once fifty thousand great-coals for the use of the troops, while 
Lubeck, which bad been successively pillaged by the troops of Blucher and 
Bernadotle, was compelled to yield up four hundred thousand lasts of 
corn (3), and wood to the value of Sixty thousand pounds; Eeipsic redeemed 
its English merchandise, seized for ten millions of francs (L.f 00,000), while 
all the other Hanse towns were subjected to equally severe requisitions; 
and the great impost of one hundred and sixty-nine millions of francs 
(L.G, 100,000), imposed after the battle of Jena, was every where collected 
from the Prussian territories with a rigour which greatly added to its no- 
minal amount. Under pretext of executing the decrtie against English com- 
luerce, pillage was exercised in so undisguised a manner by the French in- 
ferior agents, that it attracted in many places the severe animadversion of 
the chiefs of the army. Thus, while the decrees of the Emperor professed to 
be grounded on the great principle of compelling the F.ngli.sh government, 
by the pressure of mercantile embarrassment, to accede to the liberty of the 
seas, in their execution they had already departed from their ostensible ob- 
ject; and, while the merchandize seized was allowed to remain iii the em- 
porium of British commerce, its confiscation was made a pretext for subject- 


^ (j) Jnin. il. 332. 333. Bird. vi. 94. 9S. 

(2) In nudlcncc of llie F.in|>cror of AuAlria, 
wbicli ikat grtirrol oUlnincil. he Aoid, with morf of 
miliurj frankucAS than diplomatic amlHguity.— 
*« Th«‘ Emperor NapoIi-on fears ncilhcr his arowetl 
nor hU secret rociuies, Jutl^iriR of inlcritioo* By 
iMiblk acts. he too eleoMiphlpfl mit to dive Into 
tiiildfo Uispositions; aiul in this view, he would 
infinitely rcRrcl if he werecomjiellcfl to arrive al the 
conciosion. that lh« cousitlcrablc armatnenU which 
Voar Majesty ha:' had on fool since lhe<*i»iuraencc- 
ment nf hostilities* were intended to he dirccteil, in 


certain events, against hiinsslf. Ynnr Mtijesly aj^ 
iirars to have asactnhird on the flank of inr Irenrh 
army all your tllsposable forces, viilh magaatne* 

beyond all prn|M>rtion to their •mount. The Em- 
peror asks what is the intention of ibis army while 
lio is cnjjaRrd with HuMia on the Iwnks of llie 
Vislnla. Oslensihly intended for the preservation of 
nentrality, how can such an object be Us real 
dustinntinn. when there is not the s!ichl**sl chaiu-e 

ofitaheiiiR lhr«dene<I ?"— Bmaos, vl. 88- 

(3) luch !.ist weiRhs 2000 kilogrammes, or .ibout 
h:dr • loh.— Boca. vii. 219. 
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ing ilicir neutral inhabitants to inordinate requisitions for the support of the 
grand army (1). 

l.'d or tliese dilTcrent means Naimk'on was enabled, before ilie middle 
iiitKrriwi. of l)eccmber, not only to bring a very great force to brar upon the 

oo tlie Vb* ....,, .1 1 . I ^ . 

tuu. Vistula, but to have the inagaziucs and equipments necessary for 
qualifying it to undergo and keep the field during the rigours of a Polish 
winter in a complete slate of preparation. Davoust and Murat had entered 
Warsaw at the end of November, which was abandoned by the Prussians at 
their approach, and two days afterwards they crossed the Vistula, and occu- 
Not. 30. piej the important Ute-de-pont of Prague on its right bank, which 
Dtc.i. io like manner evacuated without a struggle; on the right 

Lannes supported them and spread himself as far as the Bug; while on the 
left, N'ey liad already made himself master of Thorn, and marched out of 
that fortress, supported by the cavalry of Bcssicres and followed by the corps 
of Bernadotte; in the centre, Soult and .\ugcreau were preparing with the 
utmost activity to surmount the diflicultics of the passage of the Vistula be- 
tween Modlin and Wys.sogrod; thus, eight corps were assembled ready for 
active service on the Vistula, which, even after taking into view all the losses 
of the campaigu, and the numerous detachments requisite to keep up the 
communications in the rear, could in all bring a hundred thousand men into 
the licld, while the powerful reinforcements on their march through Prussia 
and Poland, jiromised to enable the Emperor to keep up the active force in 
front at that great numerical amount (2], 

The Emperor Ale.xandcr was far from having an equal force at his 
disposal. The first army, under Bciiningsen, consisting of sixly- 
eight battalions, and one hundred and twenty-live squadrons, 
MW.” “'could muster forty-five thousand men, divided into four divisions, 
under Osicrniaii Tolstoy, Sacken, Prince Callilzin, and Sidmaratzki. It ar- 
rived on the Vistula in the middle of November ; the second, consisting also 
of sixty-eight battalions and one hundred squadrons, arranged in the divisions 
of Tutschakolf, Doctorolf, Essen, and .\iirepp, was aliout thirty thousand 
strong, its regiments having not yet recovered the chasms made by the rout 
of .\iistcrlilz. The wreck of the Prussian forces, re-organized and directed 
under the able managemout of General Lestocq, was not more than fifteen 
thousand men, when the numerous garrisons of Danizic and Graiidentz were 
completed from its shattered ranks : thus the total Allied force was not above 
ninety thousand strong, and for the actual shock of war in the field not more 
than .seventy-five thousand men could be relied on. This imposing array was 
under the command of Field-.Marshal Kamenskoi, a veteran of the school of 
.Suwarrow, nearly eighty years of age, and little qualified to measure swords 
with the Conqueror of Western Europe; but the known abilities of Benning- 
sen and Buxliowdeii, the two next in command, would, it was hoped, com- 
liensate for his want of experience in the novel art of warfare which Napo- 
Itkm had introduced. Headquarters had been established at Pultusk since 
xo». 1 ,. the 12th November : Warsaw, all the bridges of the Vistula were in 
the hands of the Allies, and the firmness of their countenance gave rise to a 


(l) Bniir. vii. 347. 218. Bign. Ti. 88, 99. Hard. 
>». 371, 372. 

As nu example at once of the enormous mag* 
uilude of these contributions, and tbc proWdcnl 
care of the Emperor for the health and comfort of 
hii troops, reference may be made to his li*(ter to 
the French governor of .Stettin, from wlioin contri* 
hoiioos to theumonnt oftwenty miUiuus(L.&00,000) 
demaoded, though the city only coitlaiucu 


32,000 inhabilanls. ** Tou must seize goods to the 
amount of twenty iniUions, hut tio it by mJo, and 
give receipts. Tahc payment as much ns possible in 
kind; the gre.Tt stores of wine which its cellars con* 
lain, would l>c of ineslimahle importance': it is 
wine which in winter can ahme give the victory.** 
— Dicnns, vi. H9. 

(2) i)um. xvit. 106> UG. Jom. ii* 337» 338* * 
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belief that they were disposed to dispute the passage of that river with the 
invaders. Until thearrival of the second army, under Buxhowden, however, 
whirli was advancing by forced marclies from tlic Niemen, they were in no 
condition to keep their ground against the French; and it was deemed belter 
to give them the moral advantage arising from the occupation of the Polish 
capital, than hazard a general engagement with so decided an inferiority of 
kot.v. force. After some inconsiderable skirmishes, therefore, the Rus- 
sians fell back at all points, their advanced posts were all withdrawn across 
the Vistula, and Warsaw, evacuated on the 28th, was occupied by Davoust 
pn the 50th November (I ). 

Sensible of the inferiority of its forces to those which Napoleon 
ancr in men bad .assembled on the Vistula from all the states of Western Eu- 
to EnflBiul. rope, the Russian cabinet made an application to the British go- 
vernment for a portion of those subsidies which she had so lil)crally 
granted on all former occasions to the powers who combated the common 
enemy of European independence; and considering that the whole weight 
of the contest had now fallen on Russia, and the danger had now a|>proached 
her own frontiers, they demanded, not without reason, a loan of six millions 
sterling, of whicli one was to be paid down immediately for the indis- 
pensable expenses connected with the opening of the campaign. It was easy 
to see, from the answer to this demand now', however, that the spirit of 
Pitt no longer directed the British councils — the request was refused by the 
Ministry on the part of government, but it was proposed that a loan should 
be contracted for in England for the service of Russia, and that, for the 
security of the lenders, the duties on English merchandise, at present levied 
in the Russian harboiirs, should he rej)ealcd, and in lieu thereof, the same 
duties should be levied at once in the British harbours, and applied to the 
payment of the interest of the loan to the British capitalists. This strange 
proposition, which amounted to a declaration of want of confidence, both in 
the integrity of the Russian government and the solvency of the Russian 
finances, was of course rejected, and the result was, that no assistance, either 
in men or money, was afforded by England to her gallant ally in this vital 
struggle; an instance of parsimony beyond all example calamitous and dis- 
creditable, when it is considered that Russia was at that moment hearing 
the whole weight of France on the Vistula, and that England had at her 
disposal twenty millions in subsidies, and a hundred thousand of the best 
soldiers in Europe (2). 

Tilt Kui. No sooner had the heads of Buxhowden's column begun to arrive 
the neighbourhood of Pultusk, than Kamenskoi, whose great 
•i»s. yge i,aj ]jy no means extinguished the vigour by which he was 
formerly distinguished, made a forward movement: hcad-iiuartcrs were ad- 


(l) Dum. xvil. 99, 110. Jom. ii. 333. 339. Bigii. 
r\. 109. no. 

ProcUm*. Piwiou»to tbc opening of the winter 
tion of Alrx.imler nddresseJ the 

•nder to the foilowingproclaraatioBtohUsoldiem 
•oldien. Pru&sia formerly was the barrier 

between France ami Ruuia, when Napoleon’s 
tyranny extcndnl over all (jcnnany. But now the 
flame eif wur has burst out also in the Prussian 
states, and after great misfortunes, ibat monarchy 
ba.s been struck, down, and the conflagration now 
menaces the froulieri of our territory. U would be 
useless to prove to iho IVussiaus, who luve the g^ory 
vof their country, and are ready to undergo every 
sacrifice to maintain it, how such events have con- 
tributed to render oar present en*orts inevitable. If 
honour alone compeUed us to draw our sword for 


the protection of our Allies, how much more are we 
now called upon to combat for oar owu safely ? We 
have in consequence Ukeu alt the measures which 
ihc national security requires^^ur .Trmy has re* 
Reived orders to advaoce beyond the frontier— 
KieUl'lVlarshal Kamenskoi has ap{>ointed to tbc 
command, with instrnclions to m.Trch vigorously 
against the enemy— all our fnitbful subjects wiH 
unite their prayers to ours to lh« Most High, who 
disposes of the fate of empires and battles, that he 
will protect our just cause, and that his victorious 
arm and blessing may direct the Russian army 
omplnyed in the defence of European fieedom."— 
Diiuas, xvii. 94. 

(2) Hard. ix. 399. 400. Btgn. vi. 107. 108. 
Ixtter to the Uarqais of Doa^lasi Jan. 18» 1807* 
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VRBced to Nasielsk, and the four divisions of Benningsen’s army cantoned 
between the Ultra, the Bug, and the Narew; while Buxhowden’s divisions, as 
they successively arrived, w'erc stationed between Golymin and Makow ; and 
Lestoeq, on the extreme right of the Allies, encamped on the banks of the 
Drewentz, on the great road leading to Thom, was advanced almost up to 
the walls of that fortress. The object of this general advance was to circum- 
scribe the French quarters on the right bank of the Vistula; and as it was 
known that Napoldon with his Guard was still at Posen, hopes were enter- 
tained that his troops would be entirely drawn from the right bank before 
his arrival, and the river interposed between the winter quarters of the two 
armies ( 1 ). - . 

ow. i«. No sooner did Napoldon hear of this forward movement of the 
Russians, than he broke up from his quarters at Posen, and arrived at y/ar- 
afterwards. No words can do justice to the warlike 
wIJiw* “ patriotic enthusiasm which burst forth in that capital when , 
c.nirar (hey beheld the hero whom they hailed as their deliverer, actually 
within their walls, and saw the ancient arms of Poland affixed to 
the door of the hotel where the provisional government of Prussian Poland 
was established. The nobility flocked into the capital from all quarters; the 
peasantry every where assembled in the cities, demanding arms ; the national 
dress was generally resumed ; national airs universally heard ; several regi- 
ments of horse were speedily raised, and before the conclusion of the 
campaign, thirty thousand men were enrolled in disciplined regiments 
from the Prussian provinces alone of the ancient monarchy. Still the 
general enthusiasm did not make Napoldon forget his policy; the provisional, 
government was established by a decree of the Emperor, only “ until the fate, 
j>i>. 14, .So;, uf Prutsian Poland was determined by a general peace ; ” and the 
pruden^ began to entertain melancholy presages in regard to thefoture des- 
tiny of a monarchy thus agitated by the passion of independence and the gen- 
erous sentiments of patriotic ardour, with only a quarter of its former in- 
habitants to maintain the struggle against its numerous and formidable 
enemies ( 2 ). * , ' ‘ - . » • 

H*^>nS fa^sen the precaution to establlsfr'itrohg tMe»-de-pont at 
dfr«nsiv« Prague, Modlin, Thom, and all the bridges which he held over the 
Vistula, Napoldon lost not an instant in resuming the offensive, in 
order to repel this dangerous incursion of the enemy. Davonsi, who formed 
the advanced guard of the army, was pushed forward from ifrague on the 
roads towards Pultusk, and soon arrived on the Bug; and after having recon- 
noitred the whole left batik of that river, from its confluence with the Narew 
to its junction with the Vistula, made preparations for effecting the passage 
Dec. .1. laoc. at Okernin, a little below' flie junction with the Okra. The Cossacks 
and Russian outposts lined the opposite bank, and the difficulties of the pass- 
age w ere considerable ; but the Russians were not in sufficient force to dis- 
pute it in a serious manner ; and after some sharp skirmishing, the 
rienced talents of General Gauthier, who was intrusted with the enterprise, 
pnr u. established the French on the right bank, where they soon after 
sustained a severe action with the Russian advanced guard at Czarnowo. The 
Russians, however, returned in greater force; and the result was, that all 
the French advanced guards which bad been passed over were cut off, and 
their detachment fell back to the ttte-de-pont established at the river. Mean- 


(0 Dam. XTii. | 2 l, jss. Ion. ii. }J9. Bigs. ti. (3) Bigo. vt. S3. Ctmp. d«Sue, iii. II(, ITS. 
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while Soult advanced on the left to Plousk, and Ney and Berna- 
dottc, with a portion of Murat’s cavalry, moved forward to Soldan 
and Biezun from Thorn, in such a manner as to threaten to interpose be- 
tween the detached corps under Lestocq, and Benningsen’s main body, which 
was concentrated in the neighbourhood of I’ultusk (f ). 

This partisan warfare continued for ten days without any decisive 
•■^sult on either side; but the arrival of Napoleon at Warsaw was 
Fmich. the signal for the commencement of more important operations. On 
the 23(1 December, at daybreak, he set out from that capital for the army, 
with tlie guards and Lannes’ corps, and no soifner arrived at the advanced 
posts of Davoust, than he dictated on the spot directions for U>e forcing the 
passage of the Ukra, which had hitherto bounded all their incursions (2). 
The operation was carried into effect with the happiest success akOzarnowo, 
and tliat ardour with which the presence, of the Emperor never failed to 
animate the troops. After a severe action of fourteen hours, the passage was 
forced, and Count Osterman, who commanded the Russian rearguard, re- 
treated upon Nasiclsk. In this well-contested affair each party had to lament 
the loss of about a thousand men. Kamenskoi, finding the barrier w hich 
covered the front of his position forced, gave orders for concentrating his 
forces towards Pultusk; and the Allies accordingly fell back at all points. 
They were vigorously pursued by the French, and another desperate conflict 
took place in front of N'asielsk, between General Rapp and the Russians under 
Count Osterman Tolstoy, in which the latter were worsted, but not without 
a severe loss to the enemy; and the opposite bodies had become so inter- 
mingled, that Colonel Ouwarolf, an ai<Je-dc-camp of Alexander, was made 
prisoner by the French, while Count Philippe de Sdgur, destined for future 
celebrity as the historian of the still more memorable campaign of 1812, and 
attached to Xapol(5on’s household, fell into the hands of the Russians. On the 
Drc. 1 *. same day Augereau fought from daybreak till sunset at l.ochoczyn 
with the divisions opposed to'him, which, at length, began to retire. Thus 
the Russians, pierced in the centre by the passage of the Ckra at Czarnowo 
and the combat at Nasielsk, were every where in full retreat. No decisive 
advantage had been gained ; but the initiative had been taken from the ene- 
my, and his divisions, separated from each other, were throw'll into eccen- 
tric lines of retreat, which promised every moment to sejiarate them more 
widely from each other (3). 

t Bamenskoi, though a gallant veteran, was altogether unequal to 

i perilous crisis which had now arrived. The army, separated 

onirA ihr into two p3rts, of which one was moving upon Golymin, the other 
thcKrtillny. falling back towards Pultusk, was traversing a continual forest, 
through roads almost impassable from the mud occasioned by a long-conti- 
nued thaw, and the passage of innumerable carriages, which had broken it 
up in all parts. Overwhelmed by these difficulties, he issued orders to sacri- 
fice the artillery, which impeded the retreat — gave directions to stop the suj>- 

(1) Jom. i. 3S0« rum. xWI. IM, l$3. Wibon« 

53, 74. 

(2) Napolikm, says n»p{>. no sooner nrrivrd in 

sigiil ur Okeriiin. than lie rrcounoitrrd Ihc |>usilioii 
ul the nuAsitms, and the which ii was r.ecrs* 

sary to pass before arris'itii; at the rJT<*r. Covered 
with woods, intersexted by marshes, it was aloiost 
as diffimlt to traverse as the field works, which 
were bristling with CosMicks, were to carry on the 
opuoailv bank. I'he Emperor sorreyed tben> long 
and with dose attention ; but os the tUickcU of 


wood in aome place* iotereepted hU view, he caosed 
a ladder to he brought ai»d asceitded to the roof of 
Q cottage where he cnmplcled bis ohsenratioiia. He 
ibeii said, ** It will do— s<'ud an tdricer,'* and when 
be arrived, dictated on the spot the uiintite di.*xo> 
tioiis for the inoveiuent of all the rnrjis during the 
operation, which arc preserved iu Dumas, xrii. 137* 
— -/'it/a I\*rr, 135. 

(3) Wilson, 76, 76. Jom, ii. 340. Duu. xvli. 
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Ijies, destined for the army at Grodno, and himself look the road of I omzn 
Deeming such an order svliolly unuercssarv, and the resul of il.,i n! , 
■ng insanity whicii soon after enlirelv overset the miiulnfiiin approach- 

Benningsen took upon himself the Sid Z 1 dSv^n^h^ 

Ram Unje for the artill^y and equipages .o'^letile ^rl^ 
fast in the position of Piltlsk, with all the troops which he l.aH 
sal. Nothing could be more acceptable to the Russians to whom thef ‘ 
and privations of a retreat, at a season when sixterhmrns omrf 1 e Sv' 
four were involved in total darkness, and the roads bad it ill r 

IlineVn‘r'*®'"''"N-^”'‘ <leep of mud, had been the severest trial’of S 
phne and courage, ^o sooner, however, was it known that they „,arch 

ing towards a chosen field of battle, than their hardships and dycuUkrwere 
all forgot eii, and the troops which, from midday 'on the i>,'iih; successive! v 
arrived at ultusk, took up their ground in parade order, full of lnlS^Sl 
for the battle on the morrow. Before it was dark, sixty ballahons 
fne squadrons, with one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, in all about 
forty thousand men, were here assembled, while the divisions of Doctor? 
Sacken and Ga ilzin were opposed at Goi vuix to Augereau’s corps two dWlI 
sions of Davoust s, and part of Murat’s cavalry. Three Russian div i?s viz 
those of Essen Aurepp and Tulsehakoir, were at such a distance in the rea; 
both of Pullusk and Golymin, that they could not be expected to tal^^ inv 
part in the actions which were approaching (Ij. ^ 

sr;:,'i'4 f '<•«« complicated operations, was in 

“‘■nningsen and 

II . " / •■Jlhizin, joined to the extreme shortness of the davs and the 

horrible state of the roads, alone saved the Allies from a repetition of the d 

?t Me ■'.f ?• "SlB "ing, under Lannes, w as inlended^to 

cut Renningsen’s army off from the great road through Pullusk • h s cemre 
under Davoust Augereau, Soiilt, and Mural, was didined to pen el rale bv 
Gol) jiiin and Makow to Oslrolcnka, directly in the rear of that town, and two 
marches between ^nningsen and the Russian frontier; while the left wii? 
under Ney, Bernadolte, and Bessieres, interposed between Lestocq and the 
Ru^ian centre, and threw him back into Eastern Prussia, where, driven np 
to the sea, he would soon, if the Russians were disposed of, be compelled^ 
kc Blucher, to surrender. A more masterly project never was conceived it 
>as precisely a repetition of the semicircular route of his left wine under 
Bernadotte, round Mack at AJIm; and the hesitation of Kamenskoi between an 
? I movement served to offer every facility for the suc- 

ce sof the enterprise. The celerity of the Russian relreal, the sacrifice of 
lenly pieces of their haivy artillery, and the dreadful stale of the roads wh^i 
ra|)cded the I reiich advance, and the impervious intervening country’ which 
separated their numerous corps from each other, alone defeated this profoimd 
cmiibination, and brought their corps to Pullusk and Golymin a fL hours 
brfore the enemy, who were there destined to fall upon their retreating co- 
lumns, or bar the road to the frontiers of Russia (2). ^ 

ofX‘ oHd The position of Pullusk is the only one in that counirv where the 
ground is so far cleared of wood as U, permit of any cons derab c 
armies combating each other in a proper lieid of battl?an open 

nn‘r f “'“valcd plain on this side of the river Narew, there stretches 

out to the south and east of that town, which lies on the banks 

ISw’tsT'""’ “• *“• “““• . Odd.. „ii. 
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dering stream— a succession of thickets surround this open space in all direc- 
tions, excepting that on which the town lies; and on the inside of them the 
ground rises to a semi-circular ridge, from whence it gradually slopes down 
towards the town on one side, and the forest on tlio other; so that it is impos- 
sible, till this barrier is surmounted, to gel a glimpse even of the buildings. 
There the Russians were draw n up in admirable order, in two lines ; their 
left resting on IIm: town of I’ullusk, their right on the wood of Moszyn, which 
skirted the little plain, the artillery in advance; but a cloud of Cossacks 
sw armed in front of the array, and prevented either the force or composition 
of the enemy from being seen by the French as they advanced to the attack. 
Sacken ^ad the command of the left ; Count Osterman Tolstoy of the right; 
Barclay de Tolly, with twelve battalions and ten sipiadrons, occupied a copse- 
wood in front of the right ; Benningsen was stationed in the centre — names 
destined to immortal celebrity in future wars, and which, even at this distant 
period, the historian can hardly enumerate w ithout a feeling of exultation 
and the thrilling interest of former days (1). 
luiiir ot Lannes, with his own corps, and the division Gudin from that of 
paitiiji. Bavoust — in all about thirty-five thousand men — resolved to force 

the enemy in this position; andfor tliis purpose he, early on the morning of 
Dee. ac. ihc 20th, advanccd to the attack. The woods which skirted the little 
plain occupied by the Russian light troops in front of llicir position, were 
forced by the French voltigcurs after an obstinate resistance, and a battery 
which galled their advance, and which could not lie withdrawn, carried by 
assault; but no sooner had Lannes, encouraged by this success, surmounted 
the crest of the ridge, and advanced into the open plain, than the cloud of 
Cossacks dispersed to the right and left, and exposed to view the Russian 
army in two lines, in admirable order, with a hundred and twenty guns dis- 
posed along its front. Astonished, hut not panic-struck by so formidable an 
opposition, l^anncs still continued to press forward, and as hisdivisionssuscess- 
ively cleared the thickets and advanced to the crest of the hill, they deployed 
into line. This operation, performed under the fire of all the Russian cannon, 
to which the French had as yet none of equal number to oppose, was exe- 
cuted w'ith admirable discipline, but attended with a very heavy loss, and 
the ground was already strewed with dead bodies when the line was so far 
formed as to enable a general charge to take place. It was attended, however, 
w ith very little success : the soil, cut up by the passage of so many horses and 
carriages, was in many places kncc-dccp of mud; heavy snow showers at in- 
tervals obscured theRcavens and deprived the French gunners of the sight of 
the enemy, while the Russian batteries, in position and served with admi- 
rable skill, alike in light and darkness sent their fatal storm of grape and 
round-shot through the ranks of the assailants. Notwithstanding these ob- 
stacles, however, the French advanced with their wonted intrepidity to the 
attack, and gradually the arrival of their successive batteries rendered tlus 
lire of cannon on the opposite sides more ctiual. Suchet, who commanded tho 
first line, insensibly gained ground, especially on the right, where the divi- 
sion of Barclay was stationed; but Benningsen, seeing the danger, reinforced 
that gallant officer with fresh troops; a battalion of the French infantry was 
broken and cut to pieces by the Russian horse, and tite rout in that quarter 
became so serious, that Lannes was compelled to advance in person with his 
reserve to repair the disorder. By these elforts the forward movement of the 
Russians in that direction was arrested, and their victorious columns, charged 


(1) Wil»oa, ?7i 78 Join. ii. 341. I)uin. xvii. I62i 165> 
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in flank wliile disordered by Ibc rapidity of llieir advance, vverc forced to give 
ground, and resume their former position in front of Piillusk (1). 

Meanwhile Suchet, on the left of the French, had commenced a 
furious attack on the advanced post in the wood on the right of the 

flinch."** Uussians, occupictl by llarclay de Tolly. After a violent struggle the 
Russians were driven back; reinforced from the town, they again regained 
their ground, and drove the French out of the wood in disorder. Lannes, at 
the head of tlie 3^lth regiment, flew to l^ie menaced point, and again in sbme 
degree restored the combat; but Barclay had regained his lost position, and 
menaced the French extreme left. Osterman Tolstoy brought up the Russian 
reserve, and after a murderous conflict, which lasted long after it was dark, 
a frightful storm separated the combatants. .Neither party could boast of de- 
cisive success; but the Russians remained masters of the Held of battle till 
midnight, when they crossed the Narew by the bridge of Pultusk, and re- 
sumed their retreat in the most orderly manner, while the French also re- 
treated to such a distance, that next day the Cossacks, who patroled eight 
miles from the lield of battle towards Warsaw, could discover no traces of the 
enemy. The los.ses were severe on both sides — on that of the French they 
amounted to six thousand men ; on that of the Russians nearly live thousand ; 
and the twelve guns which they lost in the morning were never regained (2}. 

Canui or On the same day on which this bloody battle took place at Pultusk, 

coiioiiD. a serious conflict also occurred at Oolymin, about thirty miles from 
the former field of battle. Davolist and Augereau, supported by a large party 
of Murat’s cavalry, there attacked Prince Callitzin, who, with fifteen battalions 
and twenty s(|uadrons, had taken post at the entrance of the town, to gain 
lime for his artillery and carriages to defile through the forest in his rear. 
His force was successively augmented, however, in the course of the day, by 
the arrival of other troops from Sacken and DoctorolTs corps, and before 
nightfall twenty-eight battalions and forty squadrons were assembled in line, 
n". X- Operations in that quarter began at daylight on the 21lh, which in 
that inclement season was at eight in the morning; the bridge of Kollnsump, 
over the Ukra, was carried by a brilliant charge by Colonel Savary ; but that 
ofChoczym resisted all their eflbrts, and it was only when it became no long- 
er tenable, from the number who had crossed at Kollosum]), that orders for 
the evacuation of the post were given. Continuing his march all the soeceed- 
Dfr. >«. iiig day, Augereau found himself, on the morning of the 2fith, in 
presence of Prince Gallitzin^who was advantageously posted on tlie right of 
Golymin. As the French battalions and squadrons successively arrived on the 
ground, and deployed to the right or left, they were severely galled by the 
Russian artillery stationed in front of their positions; but Giey bravely formed 
line, and advanced with their accustomed gallantry to the attack, though 
few of their guns could as yetTw brought up to reply to the enemy. The re- 
sistance, however, was as obstinate as the assault was impetuous, and, despite 
all their efforts, the French, after several hours’ hard fighting, had not gained 
any ground from tlie enemy. But while this severe conflict was going on in 
front, a division of Murat’s cavalry, advancing on the road from Czarnowo, 
was discerned driving before it a body of Cossacks who had lieen stationed in 
that village; while a powerful massof Da vuust’s infantry, which had broken 
up that morning from Stretzegoezin, joined the horse in front of Czaniowo, 
and their united mass, above fifteen thousand strong, bore down upon the , 

(1) Uum. zrii. 161, leg, Jom. ii. 312. Wilion, (2) Wibon, 79, SO. Jum. ■>. 311, 3t2. Dun. 
76, M. aapp, 12T. ^ xtII. I6S, 171- 
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troops of Gallitzin, already wearied by a severe combat of several hours’ du- 
ration (1). 

lU iWHblfiil This great addition to the attacking force must have proved alto- 
getlier fatal to the Itiissian troops, bad they not shortly after re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements from the corps of DoctorofT and Tutscha- 
koff, which, in some degree, restored the equality of the combat. Davoust, 
with the divisions Morand and Friant, so well known from their heroic con- 
duct on the plateau of Auerstadt, charged vehemently through the woods 
which skirled the open space in front of Golymiu; throwing off their haver- 
sacks, the Uussian infantry met them with the bayonet; but, after repulsing 
the French advance, they were themselves arrested by the murderous fire of 
the tirailleurs in the wood. Nearly encircled, however, by hourly increasing 
enemies. Prince Gallitzih withdrew his troops, towards evening, into the vil- 
lage; but there maintained himself with heroic constancy till nightfall, vigo- 
rously repulsing the repeated attacks of the conquerors of Jena and Auerstadt. 
Davoust, after occupying all the woods round the town, detached a brigade of 
horse to cut off the communication by the great road with Pultusk ; and they 
succeeded in clearing the causey of the Cossacks and light horse who were 
posted on it. But the French dragoons, following up their success, were as- 
sailed by so murderous a lire from the Russian voltigeurs, stationed in the 
marshes on cither side of the road, that half their number was slain; General 
Rapp, while bravely heading the column, had his left arm broken, and the 
discomlilcd remnant sought refuge behind the ranks of their infantry. AVhen 
night closed on this scene of blood, neither party had gained any decisive 
advantage; for if the French had taken twenty-six pieces of cannon and a 
large train of carriages which had stuck fast in the mud, the Russians still 
held the town of Colymin, and had inflicted upon them a loss of above four 
thousand men (2), while they had not to lament the destruction of more than 
half the number, in consequence chiefly of their great superiority in artillery 
to their assailants. As the order for retreat still held good. Prince Gallitzin, 
at midnight, resumed his march for Qstrolenka (5). 

Notwithstanding the obstinate resistance thus experienced by his 

'IlTiiu"'' OR the roads on which his corps were advancing, 

imiiy into and the unsatisfactory issue of the combats in which they had been 
engaged, Napoleon was still not without hopes of effecting the grand 
object of his designs, the isolating and surrounding the enemy’s centre or left 
Bfc. 10 wing. On the extreme left of the French, Bernadottc and Ney had 
•nd li. succeeded, after several severe actions, particularly one at Soldan, 
which was taken and retaken several times, and where the Prussians behaved 
with the most heroic resolution, in interposing between Lestocq and the 
Russian forces on the Ukra, and throwing the Prussian general back towards 
Konigsberg; aiid if Soult cohld have effected the movement on Makow which 
was prescribed to him, he would have been directly in the rear of the troops 
who had combated at Pultusk and Golymin, who must have been reduced to 
the necessity of laying down their arms, or cutting their way through against 
great odds. But the frightful state of the roads, which in many places were 
three feet deep of mud, and the rudeness of tlie season, which alternately 
deluged the marching columns with drenching rain, driving sleet, and melt- 


(l) niim. xvil. ne, 182 . Jom. 11 . 342 . nann, 
127. 

( 3 ) The 47tb Kultetin mimits a In&s of 800 kilird 
amt 3000 wouadctl on ibc part of tbc French at 
finlymin and PiilUisk ; ajid as tLeir u^ual pr.ioUce 
to allow ooljr a to»a vf a 11111 x 1 to a foorlh of iU 


real ainoant, lb« would seem to imply that they 
lost on' these r<crasions at least lO.OOO or 13.000 
men.— Sec 40lb Dullciin in Camj/. en Pmsst, iii« 
322. 

(3) RapPf W, 128, Dum. x»i». 183, 185. 
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ing snow, rendered it totally impossible for that enterprising oflieer to effect 
the forced marches necessary to outstrip and get into the rear of the enemy ; 
and the Russians, retiring to Ostroienka and llohcnstcin, still found the line 
Dm. >t. of their retreat open. On the 28th, Napoleon advanced his head- 
quarters to r.olymin; hnl having received there certain intelligence that the 
Russians mtist arrive at Makow before Soult could possibly get there, he saw 
the object of the campaign was frustrated, and resolved to put his troops into 
winter quarters; on that day, accordingly, he issued orders to stop the ad- 
vance of the troops at all points; they were put into cantonments between 
the Narew and thc Ukra, and the Emperor himself returned with the guards 
to Warsaw ( I j. 

Th. Ru.. On the side of the Russians repose had become nearly as ncccs- 
= Oie weather was as unfavourable to them as to the French ; 
tiipjf infantry, equally with the enemy’s, had shivered up to the 
knees in mud at Pullusk ; their cavalry, equally with his, sunk in the marshes 
of r.olymin; the breaking up of the roads was more fatal to them than tbejr 
opponents, as the guns or chariots, which were left, necessarily fell into 
hostile hands, and experience had already begun to evince (2), what more 
extended observation lias since abundantly confirmed, that exposure to an in- 
clement season was more fatal to the troops of the north tlian the south of 
Europe. In these circumstances it was with the most lively satisfaction that 
they perceived that N'apolt'on was disposed to discontinue the contest during 
the remainder of the rigorous season; and their troops, retiring from the 
theatre of this bloody strife, were put into cantonments on the left bank of 
the Narew, after having evacuated the town and burned the bridge of Ostro- 
Icnka (3). 

desperate struggle in the forests of Poland in the depth of 
lid*”""’ winter, made the most lively impression in Europe. Independent 
of the interest excited by the extraordinary spectacle of two vast 
inliuroiJ* armies, numbering between them a hundred and fifty thousand 
combatants, prolonging their hostility in the most inclement .season, and en- 
gaging in desperate conflicts amidst storms of snow, and when the soldiers on 
l)oth sides were often sunk up to the middle in morasses, bivouacking for 
sixteen hours together without covering on the cold damp ground, or plung- 
ing fearlessly into streams swollen by tlic rains and charged with the ice of a 
Polish winter, there was something singularly calculated to awaken the pas- 
sions in the result of this fearful contest. Roth parties loudly claimed the 
victory; Te Dcuni was sung at St. -Petersburg; the cannon of the Invalidcs 
roared at Paris; and Renningsen, imitating in his official despatches the exag- 
gerated accounts of the bulletins, asserted a complete victory at Pultusk, 
under circumstances where a more faithful chronicler would only have laid 
claim to the honour of a divided combat. The French indignantly repelled 
the aspersion on their arms, and pointed with decisive effect to the canton- 
ments of their troops, for evidence that the general result of the struggle had 
been favourable to them. Rut though there was no denying this, when the 
Russian troops, instead of having their advanced posts lictwcen the Rug and 
the Vistula, h'ad now retired behind the Narew at Ostroienka, still enough was 
apparent on the face of the campaign to excite the most vivid hopes on the 
one side, and serious apprehensions on the other, throughout Europe. It was 
not to win merely eighty miles of forest, intcrsjierscd with the wretched 

(l) Dutn. xrii. i85, 19I. Join. ii. 342, 34S< (2) Lamp's cortical cAinpaif^n. 

82. 83. (3) Dum. xvii. 101, 1P4- Join. ii. 344. 
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Iiamlcts or squalid towns of Poland, thal (he Kinperor had left Warsaw at the 
dead of winter, and pnt so vast an army in motion over a line thirty leagues 
in length ; there was no claiming of tlie victory on both sides at Aiislerlitz or 
Jena; the divided trophies of the late engagement indicated a struggle of a 
very difTcrent character from those which had preceded them ; it was evident 
that the torrent of French conquest, if not averted, had been at least stem- 
med. The interest excited by these events accordingly was intense over all 
Europe, but especially in England and Germany, and hopes began to be en- 
tertained that the obstidatc valour of the North would at length put a stop to 
the calamities .which had so long desolated Europe. Happy would it have 
been if the cabinet either of Vienna or St.-James’s had improved on these 
dispositions, and taken advantage of the pause in the career of universal 
eon(|UCst, to render cllcctual aid to the powers who now threw the last die 
for the independence of Europe on the shorw of the Vistula (f). 

I'rt'Heh army, which was now put into winter quarters, 
amounted to one hundred and sixty thousand men, and was ac- 
.iiurirTv companied by forty thousand horse : so wonderfully had the levies 
in France and the allied states compensated the profligious consumption of 
human life during the bloody battles and wasteful marches which had oc- 
curred since they arrived on the banks of the Saalc. The cantonments, from 
the extreme right to left, extended over a space of fifty leagues, forming 
beyond the Vistula the chord of the arc which that river describes in its 
course from Warsaw tpDantzic. The left wing, under Bernadotte, was, from 
its position, most exposed to the incursions of the enemy; but no apprehen- 
sions were entertained of its being disquieted, as that marshal had fifty-live 
thousand men under his commaud, and could speedily receive succour, in 
case of need, from .Marshal Ney, whose rallying point was Osterode, and who 
lay next to his right. The centre and right wing, nearly a hundred thousand 
strong, were almost detached from the left wing, and lay more closely to- 
gether on cither side of Warsaw (2). 

N.poiAon’, How to provide subsistence for so great a multitude amidst the 
"."ToTi forests and marshes of Poland, was no easy matter; for its fertile 
I?s'cST/n. plains, though the granary of Western Europe, raise their adinir- 
"•f"'* able wheat crops only for exportation, and present, in proportion 
to their extent of level surface, fewer resources for an army than any country 
in Europe. But it was in such subordinate, though necessary cares, that the 
admirable organization and indefatigable activity of the Emperor shone most 
conspicuous. Innumerable orders, which for a long time back had periodi- 
cally issued from headquarters, had brought all the resources of Germany to 
the supply of the army in Poland. Convoys from all quarters were inces- 
■santly converging towards the Vistula, and supplies of every sort, not only 
for (he maintenance of the soldiers, but for the sick and the wounded, as well 
as the munitions of war, tr.-lnsporled in many thousand carriages, were, 
from the Rhino and the Danube, to be had in abundance. So great was the 
activity in the rear of the army, that the roads through Prussia bore rather 
tlie appearance of a country enriched by the eSlended commerce of profound 
peace, than of a district lately ravaged by the scourge of war. Groat hos- 
pitals were established at Thorn, Posen, and Warsaw ; thirty thousand tents 
taken from the Prussians, cut down into bandages for the use of the wound- 
ed; immense magazines formed all along the Vistula, and formidable en-. 
trenchments erected to protect the tetes-de-ponl of Prague, Thorn and Modlin 

(j) 'XVi|.suii, 8!2. 83. Diim, xvil. '.MG. (2) I)um. xvu. 198. MB. Jr '• li. 344. 
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on ihe Vistula, and Sierock on the Narew. Though the blockade of Dantzic 
was not jel formally commenced, yet it was necessary to neutralize the ad- 
vantages which the enemy derived from the possession of so important a 
fortress on the right of their line ; and for this purpose a French division, 
united to the contingent of Baden and the Polish levies, was formed into the 
tenth corps, and placed under the command of Marshal Lefebvre. It soon 
amounted to twenty-seven thousand men, and began to observe the fortresses 
of Dantzic and Colberg (1); while Napoltion evinced his sense of the dubious 
nature of the struggle in which he was engaged, by sending for his expe- 
rienced lieutenant Massena, from the scene of his easy triumphs amidst the 
sunny hills of Calabria, to a sterner conflict on the frozen fields of Poland. 

Sld"rtIin'or repose of the army at Warsaw was no period of rest to the 
Etf peror- Dreat care was taken to keep alive the spirits of the 

s’iir»i. “ Poles, and conceal from them the dubious issue of the late conflict ; 
and for this purpose it was announced that almost all the prisoners taken 
from the Russians had either been marched olT for France, or already entered 
the ranks of the grand army, while the eighty pieces of cannon, which they 
had been forced to leave bcliind them in their retreat, were ostentatiously 
placed before the Palace of the Republic. Orders were at the same time sent 
to 4cromc to press the siege of the fortresses in Silesia which still remained in 
the hands of the Prussians. The pusillanimous and unaccountable surrender 
of Stettin, Ciistrin, and Glogau, have already been mentioned (2); and in the 
D« »- consequences which immediately flowed from those disgraceful 
derelictions of duty, was soon made manifest of what vast importance it is, 
that all officers, even in commands apparently not very considerable, should 
under all circumstances adhere to the simple line of duty, instead of enter- 
ing into capitulationsfrom the sup|K>sed pressure of political considerations. 
The transport of artillery and a siege equipage from the Rhine or the Elbe to 
the Oder, would have taken a very long [leriod, and prolonged the reduetion 
of the interior line of the Prussian fortresses; but tlie surrender of Custrin 
to the summons of a regiment of infantry and two pieces of cannon, enabled 
Vandamme speedily to surround Glogau with a formidable battering train, 
which, before the first parallel was completed, induced its feeble governor to 
lower his colours. From the vast military stores captured in that town, a 
battering-train for the reduction of Breslaw was immediately obtained, and 
D«. IS. forwarded along the Oder with such rapidity, that on the 13th De- 
cember, the trenches before that place, the capital of Silesia, Acheval on the 
Oder, and a fortress of the first order, were opened, and a heavy bombard- 
ment kept up upon the town. The defence, however, was much more cre- 
ditable to the Prussian character, and proved of what inestimable importance 
it would have been to the monarchy had the French arms been in like man- 
ner delayed before the walls of the other fortresses. Twice during its conti- 
nuance ITince Anhalt, who, with a few battalions and a levy of peasants, still 
maintained himself in Upper Silesia, approached the besiegers’ lines and 
endeavoured to throw succours into the town ; but on the first occasion his 
efforts were frustrated by the vigilance of the French and Bavarians, who 
formed tlie covering force; and in the last attack he was totally defeated, 
Drt.ji. with the loss of two thousand men. Soon after, a severe frost de- 
prived him of the protection of the wet ditches; and the governor, despair- 
ing of being relieved, and seeing the besieger’s succours rapidly and hourly 

( 1 ) Join. ii. 3is. l>uio. srii. 305. 30S. Ann. (3) Antt*. V,. 3S0. 
ang, 1807, S. 
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aiigmeiiUng by llie arrival of military stores from Glogaii, siirreiidcred, with 
the garrison of six tlioiisaiul men; tlie private men being prisoners of war, 
tlie oflicers ilismLssccI on their parole not to serve against France till ex- 
changed. By this acquisition, 500 pieces of cannon, and immense military 
stores of all sorts fell into the hands of the conquerors 

This great achievement made the reduction of the other fortresses 
nliiT.lla Silesia a matter of comparative ease, by furnishing, close at 
**‘*'"^’ resources necessary for their reduction. They were 

^ siinia. almost forgotten accordingly, and fell', without being observed, 
into the hands of the invaders. Brieg surrendered almost as soon as it was 
j.n. 17 . invested. Kosel fell in silence, after a siege of a few days ! Napo- 
leon, delighted with these iic(|uisition$, which entirely secured the right 
Hank of his army, and were of the greater importance from the menacing 
iisjiect of the force which Austria was collecting on the Bohemian frontier, 
named Jerome Bonaparte governor of the province of Silesia ; and, after 
having drawn all the resources out of its rich cities and powerful fortresses 
wliich they were capable of yielding, for the prosecution of operations against 
Bantzic and the strongholds on the Lower Vistula, dispatched Vandamme, 
with twelve thousand men, to besiege Schweidnitz, Neiss, and Glatz, the only 
remaining towns in the upper province which still hoisted the Prussian co- 
lours. The reduction of these strong fortresses, which h.id been the object of 
several campaigns to the Great Frederick, did not take place for some months 
afterwards, and was hardly noticed by Lurope amidst the whirl of more im- 
portant events on the Ixtwcr Vistula (2). 

reducing the fortilied towns on the Lower Oder, and 
i'l'is that and the Vistula, was allotted to .Marshal Mortier. fie 

uant.4.. took a positloii, in the middle of December, at Anclam ; and, upon 
his approach, the Swedish forces retired to Stralsund. AVhile in this station, 
he drew his posLs round Colberg, and several skirmishes occurred with the 
Prussian garrisons of that place. Matters remained in that sitnation till the 
end of January, when the blockade of Stralsund was more closely established, 
which continued till the conclusion of the campaign. More important oper.t- 
tions took place at Dantzic and Graudentz, the siege of both which places was 
muchfacilitated by the great military stores taken in the townsof Silesia. They 
were brought down the Oder to near its mouth, and thence transported hy 
land to the neighbourhood of tlrcse fortresses; and with such vigour did 
Marshal Lcfebvre push forward the operations, especially against the former 
of these towns, that, before the end of January, considerable progress had 
been made in the w orks (5). 

return of N'apoldon to Warsaw, he received detailed ac- 
n iiijru. counts of the operations of Marmont in Illyria since the commence- 
ment of hostilities in October. For a long period, and during the time when 
it was understood that a negotiation wasonfoot between the two governments, 
a sort of tacit susj>cnsion pf arms existed between the French marshal and- 

(t) Dura, xvii- ;2Ht 22J. •Tom. ii. 260. Attn, structinn of tUe harrier niifted with so much rare 
Be;;. 1807, 2'2> holb ai^ainat Auittria and Bussia. Nothinf^ could 

(2) Duiii. xvii. OS, 101- Join. if. 2S1- ^ more clearly deinonstnite ihc dclf'rtninatitm of ttic 

As fo.st as llirsc fortresses in Silt-sia fell into the French Ivinperor In redtice Prussia to the ranis of a 
liands of ^'apo|l.■ull, they were, Ity his ordurs, totally ihird.ralc power ; but the policy, with reference to 
flismaitthd and thrlr furtificalions razrd to the ihc fatarc iutrrr.'^t.*, hota of France and Germany, 
{*roumt. Their inhabitants were seUrd njth con* of destroying the chief bnrrirp of both affainsl Miis- 
stcruat inn whi'ii they hcheld these rigorous orders corile aggressina, was extremely doubtful.— .See 
carried into full execiillim, and aolicipated a total Moxtvas*a, J/tit. (’ons/. tie to Situmt. de V An^U- 
separation from the Prussiak .Muuarchy, to wliich terre en IbiC, 147, and Dum. xvii. Pt>, ICO- 
they were much all.ichrd, from so complete n de- (3) Diuu, xrii. 22a> 237. Joiu. ii. 387. ^ 
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the Hiissians; but when it was distinctly ascertained that hoslililieshad been 
resumed, the flames of war extended to the smiling shores of the Adriatic sea. 
The Russians, strengthened by the arrival of Admiral Siniavin with a power- 
ful squadron, resumed the offensive, and compelled Marinont to abandon the 
point of Ostro, and fall back on Old Ragusa, where he fortified himself in a 
strong position in front of the town, and resolved to await the arrival of his 
Sept. 19 . flotilla and reinforcements. Encouraged by this retrograde move- 
ment, the Russians, six thousand strong, supported by some thousand Mon- 
.srpi. So. tinegrins, advanced to the attack j but they were antiripated by the 
French general; and after a sharp action, the new levies were dispersed, and 
the regular troops compelled to take refuge within the walls of Castcl Knovo, 
after sustaining a loss of six hundred men ( 1 ). 

Kapoiwi .4t the same period, a courier from Constantinople brought in- 
I^SiMV^iIi'' telligence of the declaration of war by the Porte against Russia. This 
was an event of the very liighest importance, promising, as it did, 
to effect so powerful a diversion in the Russian forces; and Napo-' 
Icon therefore resolved to improve to the uttermost so auspicious a change, 
by contracting the closest alliance with the Turkish government. Though Ge- 
neral ilichelson had early gained considerable advantage, and was advancing 
towards Belgrade, which had fallen into the hands of Czerny Ceorge and the 
insurgent Georgians, yet the disasters of the Prussian war had opened the 
eyes of the Cabinet of St.-Petersburg, when it was too late, to the imprudence 
of which they had been guilty in engaging at once in two such formidable 
contests; and thirty-six battalions and forty squadrons (about twenty-live 
thousand men ) were ordered to advance with all possible rapidity from the 
plains of Moldavia to the banks of the Bug. Desirous to derive every possible 
advantage from this great diversion, Napoleon sent instructions to liis am- 
bassador at Constantinople, General Sebastian!, to use the greatest efforts to 
induce the Turkish government to enter vigorously into the contest; while to 
Marshal Marmonl he gave orders to send French olliccrs into all the Ottoman 
provinces, ^with orders to do their utmost every were to rouse the Mussulman 
population against the Muscovite invaders (2)'; while the relations of France 
with Persia and Turkey were considered of such paramount importance, that 

iiol jret arrU’fsl The Turks may be relied on 
faithful alHo, because' they hr.te the nituinu^; 
llicrcfure be not n|>aring in yonr supplies of ail 
sorts to them. An unibov^adur fium IVrsia as ndl 
as Turkey ha.<f just been at Warsaw; the court of 
IspAhau olMitas the sworn etiemy of lliusbi, may bo 
relied on as our friend. Our relations wilU tho 
E.istem ]M>w(*rs are now such that we mny look 
forward ikorOf'to tramporfing forif thousanJ men /o 
the g’lfet of Ispoftan, anU from thaace to the shores 
of Me /rtrfif#,— projects which foniieriy appeared 
^iinertcnl are uow no longer so, when 1 rreeiro 
amluissadors from the Saltan, testifying n serious 
atanivatihe progress of Uussin, and the strongest 
confidence in the protection of In these 

circuinflaiiccs,8cud yourofllcersorcr all tbcTurkitdt 
pmrincesuthry will nuke known uiy disj>osilion 
towards thwGrand .Seignor, and that will exalt the 
general enlliusiasm, while at the same time you 
will be able to acqnire for me iuronuatioii whieh 
may prove In the highest degree nseftil. In a woni, 
(fencr.Tl, / om the sineere friend of Turkey, and msh 
to do it all the good in my poaert let that priucSpIc 
regulate all your actions. 1 eonsider the Turkish 
declaration of war against Russia as the most for* 
luiiMe eirruiustancc which cnuUl possibly have oe* 
curred in mv present 8itttalioi}."<^Jo»iia, it. 347- 
34». 
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f|) T)uin. xtIu 240, 250- 

(2) These tostnietions In Marmont are well worthy 
of alirntion, br.lh as erincitig the views I'iapoleuu 
aireddy eutertained In regam to the Ottoman eui> 
pire, nnd setliiig in a ilenr light his snbscqnent 
|ierfulioiis conduct in abaiidoning that pt>wer to 
the ambition of Ru^Ma, by tbe treaty of Tilsit. 
Jan. >,1807. *• A courier, just arcjvcd from Con- 

alontinoplc, bas announced that war against Ruswia 
is declared : great enthmsiasin prevails at that ca- 
pital; twenty regiments of Janissaries have jttiS ret 
out from 4U walls fur the Danube, and twenty 
more will speedily follow from As1.i. Sixty thou- 
sand men are at llersora, Pj.swau Ogloii has as- 
sembled twenty thousand at Widdin. Send imme- 
diately five engineer officers nnd as many of artil- 
lery to Con.4tanlinoplc— aid the jmehas in every 
|K)uiblc way with connsel, provisinn, and ammuni- 
tion. It is not unlikely that 1 may semi y«m with 
25,000 men to Widdm, and there you wilt enter 
into the system of tbe grand army, of which you 
woukl form the extreme right. Twent}'five thou- 
sand French, suppertt d by sixty thousand Turk.s, 
wouhl soon force the RuMUTna not l«» leave thirty 
thousand men on the Danabe, as they hare done, 
Lot to forward twice that number to defLMtd their 
own frontiers in that quarter. .Scud twenty or 
thirty officers to the pachas, if they demand so 
many ; but the period ftir the employment of troops 
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they were made the subject of a special message to the Senate, winch de- 
clared, “ the Ein{)eror of IHjrsia, tormented, as Poland was for sixty years, by 
the intrigues of Russia, is animated by the same sentiments as the Turks. lie 
has resolved to march upon the Caucasus to defend his dominions. Who 
could number the duration of the wars, the number of campaigns, which 
would be required one day to repair the calamilios consequent upon the Rus- 
sians, obtaining possession of Constantinople? Were the tiara of the Greek 
faith raised again, and extended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, we 
should see in our own days our provinces attacked by clouds of barbarians ; 
and if, in that lardy struggle, civilized Europe should happen to fall, our 
culpable indiOerence would justly excite the reproaches of posterity, and 
would become a subject of opprobrium in history.” Memorable words! when 
the events whicli subsequent times have brought about, and the objects of 
political apprehensions in our own time, are taken into view (i). 

D-iiHiii/ai The residence of the French generals and olTicers at Warsaw ap- 
Ibr 1-rrnrb peared a perfect Elysium, after thefatigues and privations to which 
ai ttarM*. jj,gy |j,|j jjggjj cxposcd. Thc sociely of that capital is well known 
to be one of the most agreeable in Europe, from, the extraordinary talents and 
accomplishments of the women of rank of which it is composed.. No person 
can have mingled iii those delightful circles without perceiving that the Po- 
lisli wq/nen arc the most fascinating in Europe. Endowed by nature with an 
ardent temperament, an alTeclionate disposition, and an exalted imagination, 
they have, at the same lime, all the grace and coquetry which constitute the 
charm of Parisian beauty, and yet retain, in most cases, the domestic virtues 
and simplicity of manner which nurse in infancy the national character of 
the English people (2). Speaking every language in Europe with incom- 
parable facility, — conversing alternately in French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and somotimes English, with the accent of a native, — versed in the literature 
and history of all these countries, and yet preferring to them all, the ruins 
of their own wasted land, — enthusiastic in their patriotism, and yet extended 
in Uicir views, — with hearts formed in the simplicity of domestic life, minds 
cultivated during the soiitude of rural habitation, and manners polished by 
the elegance of metropolitan sociely, — they approach as near as imagination 
can ligure to that imaginary standard of perfection which constitutes the 
object of chivalrous devotion. Melancholy rcllectionl that the greatest charms 
of sociely should be co-exisleni with the most vicious and destructive na- 
tional institutions; and tlial its principal excellencies should liave been called 
forth by the miserable and distracted customs which had brought the Polish 
nation to a premature dissolution (5) ! 

If such are the attractions of Warsaw, even to a passing traveller, it may 
easily be believed what it appeared to the French oflicers after the storms 
of Pultusk and Colymin. From all parts of Prussian Poland the great fami- 

(l) Jom. it m.itt. Bign. vi. 121. 

('ij TliU obsprvjtfon Applies to tUr chanMcr of 
tbc friaale |Mtl of Uie Iiolijbli ruml uobil^y. l'bns« 
who hsvo made Warsaw or other grAl capitals 
tbf'ir habitual residencct haro loo oftmt roiilrartcd 
the »tc^ iuMileot U) o polisbed aotl -coriuptcd 
soriely. 

(3) l*ri*xonAl obserra(ioii. .Savary) iii 17. 

" It may with truth bo said,’* says Satrnry, ibot 
th« Polish women are lllifd to iuspirc jraiuusy to 
the tnoKtaccouipli»hp(l UtHrsinthc iSvltigrd world t 
they ouitc, for the most part, to the maimers of the 
great world, a depth of infonnation which is rareW 
I** among the French women, ani 

which U infinitrdy su|>erior to what is iuiuIIt to 


he mot with in the most accomplishpd urtian sO' 
oirty. It wnnlrl appear, ih.M being obliged to pass 
more tfaott half the year on tbeir minted, they devote 
tlieukudvc^i to reading and lurnlut cultivation; and 
thence in the ea|.»tats, where they go to pass tho 
winter, they to frequently apjiear superkir to all 
their rivals.”— SATasTf iii> 17. 

*• I did not require to learn,” say#I)uroc, *‘that 
iho FuHsh wniDoo are the most agreeable in Hurope ; 
hot it was not till 1 arrived in Ptdund that I ]>rcame 
actpialnled with the foil extent of their ehtTnus.— 
The attractions of Warsaw arc indescribable. It 
cuiiliiiiis several agreeable circles— one charming.** 
— Lef/er of Duroc to Jiuiott Dec, |7, 1800 J D’A* 
wasMTia, ix. 3S0. 
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EnihuilM* lies flocked to her capital, and soon formed a society in the 
ito rfcriition jjf (|,g iiorrors of war, w'hich rivalled any in Europe in splen- 
<lour and attractions. Abandoning themselves without reserve to 
womrn. i|ie dcUghtful prospccts which seemed to he opening on their coun- 
try', the l^olish women saw in the French officers the deliverers of Sarinatia, 
the invincible allies who were to restore the glories of the Piasts and theiagel- 
lons. An universal enthusiasm prevailed; fetes and theatrical amusements 
succeeded each other in varying raagniflcence ; and, following the general 
bent, even tiic intellectual breast of Napoleon caught the flame, and did ho- 
mage to charms which, attractive at all times, were in that moment of exulta- 
tion irresistible. But these fairy scenes were of short duration; and war, in 
its most terrible form, was destined soon to rouse them from this transient 
period of enchantment (1). 

When the French were put into cantonments on the right hank 
Vistula, the sitnation of the Itnssian army was such, that it 
IUmm.t'iir hardly be said to have a commander. Kamenskoi retired far 

Hr aavanln to ihc TCar to Grodno, where he went out in his shirt to the streets, 
and gave unequivocal proofs of mental derangement. Uuxhowden 
commanded his own corps, while llenningsen did the same with his; and tho 
jealousy of each of these ofTicers for a time prevented the one from obeying 
the commands of the other ; but at length the appointnaent of the latter to 
the suprenre command restored unity to the operations of the army. For- 
tunately for the Itussians, the suspension of hostilities, and the interval of 
fifteen leagues, which separated them from the enemy, prevented them from 
suflering under this division of council; and when Benningsen assumed the 
command, he resolved to continue the design of Uuxhowden, and, instead of 
allowing the army to repose in its cantonments, commence an oflensirc move- 
ment with the whole army against the French left under llernadotte and 
Ncy, which had extended itself so far as to menace Konigsherg, the second 
city of the Prussian dominions, and tlic capital of the old part of the mo- 
narchy. Many reasons recommended this course. It was evident that Napo- 
Idon would turn to the best account the breathing-time afforded him in 
winter-quarters. His army would be recruited and strengthened, his cavalry 
remounted, his magazines replenished on the Vistula; the fortresses at its ^ 
mouth were already observbd; and when the mild season returned in May, 
there was every reason to fear that it would be as solidly established on the 
line of that river by the capture of Colberg, Craudentz, and Dauizic, as it was 
now on the Oder and in Silesia by the reduction of the fortresses of that pro- 
vince. And the sltuatlon'of Hernadotte and Key, who had extended their 
cantonments beyond what was either necessary or prudent, and such as al- 
most to indicate an olfensivc in.mtion, suggested a hope, that by a rapid 
movement their corps might be isolated and destroy ed before the bulk of the 
grand army, grouped round Warsaw, could advance to their relief (2). 

Impressed with these ideas, the Russian army, seventy-five thou- 
strong, with five hundred pieces of cannon, was every where 
Koi°4,brr|. put in motion, crossed the Narew, and marched upon the Bobr. 

The corps of Benningsen and Biixhowden, so long .separated, elfected a June- 
Jan. ti. Uon at Biala on the bith January : and on the loth, headquarters 
were established at that place. Essen w'as left with one division on the Na- ■ ' 
rew to mark tills forward movemeut; and there he was soon after joined by 


(l)' SAvar/, iii. 17. „• 



( 2 ', Wibon. 83, 81. Uum. xri\. Joni. 

ii.'SSI. Sav. iil. 
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the divisions from Moldavia. Tliis great assemblage of force was tlie more 
formidable tlial it was entirely unknown to the enemy, being completely 
concealed by the great Forest of Johansberg and llie numerous chain of lakes, 
intersected by woods, which lie between Arys, in East Prussia, and the shores 
of the Vistula. Rapidly advancing after its columns were united, the Russian 
army moved forward between the lakes of Sperdingand l.owenlhin; and on 
the 17lh, headquarters were established at Rhein in East Prussia. 
Meanwhile, the cavalry, consisting of forty sijuadrons under Prince Callitzin, 
pushed on for the Alle, on the roads loading to Konigsberg and Gischopstein ; 
and on the other side of that river, surprised and defeated the light-horse of 
j.n. r,. Marshal Ney, which had advanced in pursuit of Lestocq to Schip- 

Jan, ao. pcnlial, witliiu ten leagues of Konigsberg. Thus, on the 20th Ja- 

nuary, the Russian army, perfectly concentrated, and in admirable order, 
was grouped in the middle of East Prussia, and was within six marches of 
the Eower Vistula, where it might cither raise the blockade of Rantzic and 
Graudentz, or fall with a vast superiority of force upon Gernadotte or Ney, 
still slumbering in undisturbed security in their cantonments (i ). 

Hr inrprim Rad Genningsen been aware of the scattered condition of Marshal 
Ney’s corps, he might, by the admission of the French military 
historians, have destroyed the whole before it could by possibility have been 
united and put in a condition to give battle. As it was, great numbers of his 
detached bodies were made prisoners; and the conduct of tho Marshal, in 
first, by his senseless incursions attracting the enemy, and then, by his un- 
due dispersion, exposing himself to their attacks, drew down a severe re- 
proof from Napoleon (2). Rut a glance at the map must be sulTicient to show 
that great and decisive success was at this moment within the grasp of the 
Russian General; and that if, instead of making a long circuit to reach the 
head of Marshal Ney’s corps, scattered over a space of eighteen leagues, and 
drive it back upon its line of retreat towards Warsaw, he had boldly thrown 
himself, three days earlier, upon its flank, he would have separated it from 
the centre of the army, and driven both it and Gernadotte to a disastrous re- 4 
treat into the angle formed by the Vistula and tho Raltic Sea. The movement 
of Genningsen to the' head of Ney’s column, however, having prevented this, 
he turned his attention to Gernadotte, who had received intelligence of his 
approach, and had rapidly concentrated his corps from the neighbourhood 
of Elbiiig at Moiikuxckn. Meanwhile, the Russian army continued its ad- 
J»n. M. vance; on the 22d, headquarters were established at Gischopstein, 
and the Cossacks pushed on to lleilsberg ; and on U»e same day, a severe ac- 
tion took place at l.ecberg, from whence the French cavalry, under Colbert, 
were driven in the direction of Allenstein. Ney, now seriously alarmed, dis- 
)>alched couriers in all directions to collcct,his scattered divisions, and on the 
2."d resumed his headquarters at Neidenbcrg, extending his troops by the 
loft towards Cilgenberg to lend assistance to Gernadotte 

Gernadotte, informed by despatches from all quarters of this formidable 
irruption into his cantonments, was rai)idly concentrating his troops at 
Mohrungen, when Genningsen, with greatly superior forces, fell upon him. 
The French troops, eighteen thousand strong, wore posted in rugged ground 


(1) WilKin, 83, 85. Dum. jCTii. 295, 30J. Jora. 
ii.,352. 

(2) Hp *PTprely bbtned ibc Marshal “ for Karini*, 
by an incoiistdcralp morenienttatlracte*! the enpiny, 
and even rndcjTonrcd to engaj'C Marshal Souli, 
wIm) (lecliued to follow him. in the same expedi- 
tion, You will iinraediately mume the winter- 


quarter* preserlhcd for your corps, and take advan- 
tage of them to give re*t to yoor cavalry, and 
repair, the beit way you ean, the fault you have 
committed."— Orn. xvii. 303. 

(3) Dum. xvii. ' 2 ^ 7 , 307- Jum, ii. 353. Wilson, 
84. 85. 
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Ceorgenthiil, two miles in front of that town. General Makow 
nnt Mob. attacked them with the advanced guard of the Hussians, before 
suflieient forces had come np, and after a sanguinary conllict, in 
with dim- (|,g Qajrie of the 9th French regiment was taken and retaken 

several limes, and finally remained in the hands of the Russians, siifrcred 
the penalty of his rashness by being repulsed towards I.icbstadt. In this 
bloody affair both |»arties had to lament the loss of two thousand men, and 
the Russian General Aurepp was killed. It was the more to be regretted that 
this premature attack had been made, as Lestoeq was at the moment at 
AVormdilt, or live leagues distant on the right; Gallitzin, with live thousand 
horse, at All-Rcichau, at the same distance on the left; Osterman Tolstoy at 
lleiligcnthal, and .Sacken at Rldittcn, all in the immediate neighbourhood; 
so that, by a concentration of these forces, the whole French corps might 
with case have been made prisoners. As it was. Prince Michael Dolgoroncki, 
who had been detached by Prince Gallitzin towards .Mohrungen in conse- 
quence of the violent fire heard in that direction, fell upon the rear of Ber- 
iiadotte’s corps, penetrated into the town, made several hundred prisoners, 
and captured all his private baggage, among which, to his eternal disgrace, 
were found, as in the den of a common freebooter, silver plate, hearing the 
arms of almost all the states in Germany, 10,600 ducats, recently levied for 
his own private use, and 2‘iOO for that of his staff, from the town of FIbing (I ). 

The narrow escape, both of Ney and Bcrnadolle, from total destruction in 
consequence of this bold and vigorous enterprise, excited the utmost alarm 
in the French army. The latter fell back rapidly towards Thorn on the Lower 
Vistula, by Deutch-Eylau, severely pressed by the Cossacks, who almost to- 
tally destroyed his rear-guard, and made many thousand prisoners. Head- 
quarters were advanced by Benningsen on the 2(ilh to .Mohrungen, where 
remained, from the exhaustion of the troops, till the 2d Fe- 
lift win'"'" I’ruary. Taking advantage of the aid thus obtained, the brave and 
.iriYM"h«-k active Lestoeq succeeded in raising the blockade of Craudentz, the 
b,^iwKa.. Lower Vistula, and throwing in supplies of ammunition 

and provisions, which enabled that important fortress to hold out through 
all the succeeding campaign. The whole French left wing raised their can- 
tonments, and fell back in haste, and with great loss, towards the Lower Vis- 
tula ; and the alarm, spread as far as Warsaw, gave the most effectual refuta- 
tion of the false accounts published iii the bulletins of the successive defeats 
of the Russian army (2). At the same time, intelligence was received of the 
arrival of the Rmssian divisions from the army of Moldavia, on the Narew and 
the Bug, where they formed a junction with General F,sscn, and raised the 
enemy’s force in that quarter to thirty thousand men (5). 

Etlrsordl* Thc.se untoward events made a great impression on the mind of 
ofTiapoiteJ Napoleon, who had never contemplated a renewal of active opera- 
*'t»ns till his reinforcements from the Rhine had arrived at licad- 
quarters, and the return of the mild season had enabled him to 
resume hostilities without the excessive hardships to which his troops, dur- 

(l) nigo. vi. ! |5. Wilsou, 85. Dura. xvil. 507, alioulrtl : niul official d«palchc5 of tU the actiou* cf 
3l9. Jom. ii. 353. ibe caniptigii in wbich Ik'niaduUo had hern rii. 

(it) "In Bernadnite’s baggogc, taken at Mohrun* gaged, for |ml>licalion, and private d«‘S|>.Tleho«a 
gcii, were fimnd curioc5 proof* of the arrmigc. the facli as they really occurred, for (hr 

meals lor sta^e rlTccl and false inttflltgnire, made Kmperor's seerrt pernwil. Tbesr {tapers ure ntill in 
by All ibr oftjcers of the Frcm.h ariuy, from lb«. the |His&ossioit of Ocurral Brnuiagsen's family.*'— 
Emperor dowi)w.irds. An ordrr was Uierc found, Witsoa's VoliiU Campaign, 8G*— .Vo/r, 
giving the ainsl niinute directions for the reception (3) \VilROO, 86^87* L)uui. xvli# 307, 32‘t. Bigo* 
of ^'a]K)lMu at Warsaw, with all the station^ jud vi, HO* 


crosaiDcs where * Vi>e I'Etupercor!* was to be 
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ing the later stages of the campaign, had been exposed. The cold was still 
extreme : the Vistula and the Narew were charged with enormous blocks of 
floating ice, which daily threatened to break down the bridges over them ; 
the earth was covered with snow, the heavens exhibited that serene dee|i-blne 
aspect which indicated a long continuance of intense frost; magazines there 
were none in the country which was likely to become the theatre of war; and, 
though the liighly cultivated territory of Old Prussia oflered as great resources 
as any of its extent in Eurupe.(l ) for an invading army, yet it was impossible 
to expect that it could maintain, for any length of time, the enormous masses 
who w ould speedily be assembled on its surface. But there was no time for de- 
liberation; matters were pressing, the right of Benningsen was now approach- 
ing the Lower Vistula, and in a few days the Kussian army would raise the 
blocade of Dantzic, and, resting on that fortress as a base from whence inex- 
haustible supplies of all sorts might be obtained by sea, would bid defiance to 
all his cfTorts. It was in such a crisis that the extraordinary activity and, inde- 
fatigable .perseverance of Napoleon appeared most eonspicuous. Instantly per- 
ceiving that active operations must be resumed even at that rude season, he 
Jan. ij. despatched ordersfrom thcl25d to the 27th January, for the assembl- 
ing of all his army ; and as, with the exception of Bernadette and Ney, they 
all lay in cantonments not extending over more than twenty leagues, this was 
neitheratedinusnora dilTicult operation. Bernadottc was enjoined toassemhle 
around Ostcrode, Lefebvre at Thorn to observe Dantzic, Soult at Pragnitz, l)a- 
voust at Pultusk, Ney at NTideiibcrg, Bcssiercs and Murat at Warsaw with the 
imperial guard and cavalry : (hough breathing only victory in his proclama- 
tions to his troops, he in reality was making every preparation for defeat ; Le- 
febvre received orders to collect all the forces at his disposal, without any 
, regard to the blockade of Dantzic, in order to secure the fortress and bridge 
of Thorn, the direct line of retreat across the Vistula from the theatre of war, 
while lAiniies was disposed as a reserve on the right, and Augcrcau on the left 
bank of thatriver. On the 27th, orders were given toall thccohimns to march, 
‘ and early on the morning of (he 50th the Emperor set out from Warsaw (2). 

Eollowing his usual plan of marching with the bulk of his forces, 
tiJn-aruf SO as to gct in the rear of the enemy during his advance, Napoleon 
wtadM-""' marched towards Allenstein, where he arrived on the 2d February 
rid " bb the corps of .Soult, Augereau, and Ney, wliile Davoust was, at 
fall, bark, fl sliort distaiicc still farther on his right, at Wartenberg. Already 
he had interposed between Benningsen and P.ussia; the only line of retreat 
which lay open to that officer was to the north-east, in the direction of Ko- 
nigsberg and the Niemeii. The Biissiaii army was stationed lictwecn the Pas- 
sarge and the Alle, from Guttstadt and Ileilsbcrg on the fatter river, to Liebs- 
tadt and Wornulitt in the neigbourbood of the former; but these movements 
of Napoleon induced Benningsen to concentrate his divisions and move (hem 


(l) (frritory of Old PriiMia is not natarallv 
uvirir ffriilr ibe adjoiiiini; provinces of FoUmJ, 
but ov|rrlhclcsvil is as rith and cuUivaLrtl ;rs they 
arc sterile and iicglt'cled On one 'ide of tbs frnu* 
tier line is to iw,'cn iiumeroas atid opulent cities, 
smillttg wellaullivaled firlda, comftirtjhle Jnunlets, 
nml arr industricu.t Atfrl fontenled p:ipuIution ; on 
Ibc other, euflkss forcsl.A of plitr, wretL-brd vil- 
lafcs, a di'plot'dhlc agriculture, squalid hul» beside 
a few gorgedui palaces. Moihing can more clearly 
dcmoiiAtrute tbr Ticiou* aud ruinuus insti* 

tulions which have prevailed ainidtl the muigled 
anarchy, tjraiiny, aud democracy of Old Poland. 
This difference, so vreli known to UiiTeilers» re* 


ueatcdly atIracbHl (he attontlen even of the military 
f^ollowers'of tltr Kreiieh unnj.>~H«e Stoua, 
d* Rnuit, i. 127. am} ti. 

(2^ liqui.Kvii. 323. 32S. Juai- ii. 354. 355. 

“ llwordcrs .given by Naimlt^u to oil the mar* 
rhaU and chief ofdccrs o( his army on thU trying 
emergency, iluy be oomiderfd a» a m»ster*]iivce of 
iiiilitary tkill aod furesight, and deserve especial 
atleotion frotn all who desire to make Iheinsetves 
acquainted either with his extraordinary ortivily 
and resourcck, or the uiulliplied c.tres wl^irb, on 
such an occasion, devolve on a conimafideMO*chief. 
—Seethe whole la Dumas, xvii. 330*374; Riiw 
Jut(. 
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to llic eastward, in the direction of Spiegelberg and the Alle, on tlie fst and 
Frb. . .t«i 2d of February, in order to preserve bis coininunicalions with Iho 
Russian frontier. Tlie whole army assembled in order of battle on the follow- 
K-b J. inf? day, in a strong position on tbe heights of of .lunkowo, covering 
the great road from Alleustein to Liebstadt, its right resting on the village of 
Mondtken. iS'apok'on instantly directcnl Dayoust to iiiarcb from Wartenberg 
to Spicgciberg with his whole corps, in order to get entirely round the left 
flank of the Russians in this position and attack them in rear, while .Soult 
received orders to force the bridge of Uergfried, l)y wliidi theiV retreat and 
communications lay across tbe Alle. it was all over with the Russians if these 
orders had been carried into full execution wilhont their being aware how 
completely they were in course of being encirejed; but by a fortunate acci- 
dent the despatches to Beruadotte, announcing the design, and enjoining him 
to draw Benningsen on towards the Lower Vistula, bad previously fallen into 
the hands of the Cossacks, and made that general aware of ids danger ; lie 
immediately disjiatched orders to tlie ollicer at Uergfried to hold the bridge 
to tbe last extremity, which was so gallantly obeyed, that, though Soult as- 
sailed it w ilii all bis corps, and it was taken and retaken several times, yet it 
F.b.3, finally remained in the hands of the Russians. The situation of Ben- 
ningsen, liowevcr, was now very critical j he was compelled to fall back to 
avoid being turned in presence of very superior forces, and by his lateral 
movement from ilohrungen be had become ontirely separated from Lestoeq, 
who saw the most imminent danger of being cut oil' and destroyed bv the su- 
jierior forces of Bernadotte. Fortunately, however, from the despatches being 
intercepted, tJial Uarshal remained entirely ignorant, both of wiiat was 
expected from him, and of the great advantages whicli remained in Ins jiower; 
and lj;stoc((, without being disquieted, was enabled to check his advance and 
make preparations for a retreat, wiiich was presented to him from Freystadt, 
wliere lie iiad been covering the rcvictuallingofGraudcntz, by Dcutch-Evlan' 
Oslerodc, Mohrungen to l.iebstadt, while Benningsim himself on the night 
of the 5d, broke up from lunkowo, and retired in the same direction (1). 

Ti.r Fr.i»i, By daybreak the French army, lieaded by Murat, with bis nume- 
rous and terrible dragoons, were ip motion to pursue tbe enemy; 
wso rr„i„ gj Jjjg ft „ „ g Uod been much retarded during the night by 
tbe passage of so many pieces of cannon and w aggons through the 
narrow streets of lunkowo, they soon came u|i willi their rear-guard. By 
Fia.. *. overwhelniiiig numbers, tlie Russians were forced from the bridge 
of Bergfried; but they rallied in tbe village, and forming barricades with 
tumbrils, w aggons, and cliariots, cirecliially checked the advance of the enemy, 
until the carriages in the rear had got clear through, w hen tliey retired, ob- 
stinately contesting every inch of ground, which they did with such cflect 
that the French lost liftecu hundred men in the pursuit, without inflicting a 
greater loss on their adversaries. Nor were any cannon or chariots taken— a 
striking proof of the orderly nature of the retreat, and the heroism with w Inch 
tlie rearguard performed its duty, when it is recolleeted that Naimleon; w ilh 
eighty thousand men, thundered in close pursuit; and that, from the state 
of the roads, the march which had been ordered upon three lines, could take 
place on two only. Soult and Davoust continued to manenuvre, in order to ■ 
turn the Russian It'ft, wliile Murat and Ney pressed their rearguard. On the 
Feb. J. night of tlie 1th, the Russians retired to fraueiidorf, where they 
stood firm next day. But this continued retreat in jircsence of the enemy 


(l) >Vibou« 89( 92. Joio. ii. 35S; 358. Duiu. xvii. 330*319. 
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was now beginning lobe attended with bad effects, both upon the health and 
spirits of the soldiers. The Russian commissariat was then wretched ; maga- 
zines thei;e were none iti the country which was now the theatre of war ; and 
the soldiers, when worn out witli a night marcli over frozen snow, had no 
means ofoblaining subsistence 1ml by prowling about to discover and dig up 
the little stores whicli.tlie peasants had buried for the use of their families. 
The men every where lay on the bare ground in intense frost, with uo other 
bed but the snow, and no covering but their greatcoats, whicli were now 
little better than rags. They were not as yet inured to retire before the ene- 
my; and the murmur against any further retreat was so loud, that Benning- 
seu resolved to fall back only to a chosen field of battle; and, upon examin- 
ing the map, that of Prei'.ssicii-Evi.au was selected for this purpose. No sooner 
was this announced to the troops than their discontents were appeased, the 
hardships of the night marches were forgotten, and, from the joyful looks of 
the men, it would rather have been supposed tjiey were marching to tranquil 
winter quarters, than the most desperate struggle which had occurred in 
modern times (1). 

Combat of Severe actions, however, awaited these brave men ere they 

Laodabor;. readied the theatre of final conflict. On the night of the hlh, the 
army moved to Landsberg, where the troops from lleilshcrg joined them, 
notwithstanding a bloody combat with Marshal Davoust. On the following 
r. b 0 . day, the rearguard, under Bagration, posted between llofl' and that 
town, was assailed with the utmost vehemence by Murat, at the head of the 
cavalry and the principal part of the corps of .Soujt and .4ugereau. The ap- 
proach of these formidable masses, and the imposing appearance of their 
cavalry, as well as the balls which began to fall from the French batteries, 
occasioned great confusion among the cannon and carriages in the streets 
of the town. But with such resolution did the rearguard maintain their 
position, that though they sustained a heavy loss, the enemy were kept at 
bay till night closed the carnage, and relieved the Russian general from the 
anxieties consequent on so critical a situation in presence of such encr- 
raous forces of the enemy. Two battalions of Russians were trampled under 
foot in the course of the day, or cut down chiefly by one of their own regi- 
ments of horse dashing over them, when broken and flying from Murat’s- 
dragoons. Benningseu, upon this, supported the rearguard by several bri- 
gades of fresh troops, and the combat continued with various success till 
night, when both armies bivouacked in presence of each other; that of tlie 
Flench on the heights of MofT, that of the Russians on those which lie in 
front of Landsberg, and tlie little stream of the Stein sejiaraling their outposts 
from each other. In this untoward affair the Russians sustained a loss of 2500 
men, among whom was Prince Gallitzin, whose chivalrous courage had^ 
already endeared him to the army ; but the French « ere weakened hy nearly 
as great a number. During the night the whole army again broke up, and, 
without farther molestation, reached Preussich-Eylau at seven the next 
morning, when they passed through the town, and moved quietly to the 
i>b appointed ground for the battle on the other side, where it arrived 

by noonday (2j. 

Gmbnt of This rapid concentration and retreat of the Russians isolated the 
Prussian corps of Lestocq, and gave too much reason to fear that 

orcmocq. it inigiit he cut off by the superior forces of Bernadotte or Key, 

(l) W ilson, 9ti St. Jodi. ii. 35S. Dura, xvii, (2) Dura, xvii, SSi. 365- WiUon, St. S9. Joiu, 
3tS, 332. ii, 333. 
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who were now pressing on it on all sides. But the skilful movements of the 
Prussian general exiriealcd him from a most perilous situation. On the 
rcb. 5. 5th, he set out from Mohrungen, and his horse encountered the 
cavalry of Murat near Bippen, while the head of the column of infantry was 
at the same time charged by Ney, who had crossed the Passarge to intercept 
his progress near Waltersdorf. The heroic resistance of the advanced guard, 
only three thousand strong, gave time for the main body to change the line 
of its march, and escape in the direction of Schlodittcn ; but it proved fatal 
to itself, as almost the whole were slain or made prisoners, with twelve 
pieces of cannon. The firm countenance of the cavalry, however, defeated 
all the elTortsof .Murat, who in vain charged them repeatedly with six thou- 
sand horse ; and, after bafliing all his attacks, they retired leisurely and in 
the best order, covering the march of the infantry all the way; crossed the 
F.b. 7 . Passarge at Spandaii ; and arrive<l, on the 7th, in safety at ilusseh- 
nen in the neighbourhood of Prcussich-Eylau (1). 

Thus, after sustaining incredible hardships, and undergoing 

boll! ijto. serious dangers, the whole Kussian army was at length concen- 
trated in one licid of battle, and about to measure its strength with the 
enemy. It was reduced, by the fatigues and losses of this winter campaign, 
to sixty-five thousand meu, assembled around Eyiau, to which if ten thou- 
sand be added as Lestocq’s division, which might be expected to co-operate 
in the approaching action, the whole amount that could be relied on for the 
shock was seventy-live thousand, with 400 pieces of cannon. The French, 
after deducting the losses of this dreadful warfare, exclusive of Bernadotic, 
who did not arrive on the ground for Iw o days after, could still bring eighty- 
five thousand men into the field, including nearly sixteen thousand horse; 
but they had not above three hundred and lifly pieces of artillery (i). Thus 
the two armies were nearly equal — the French superiority in numbers, and 
especially in cavalry, being counterbalanced by the advantage which the 
Itussians had in that important arm, the artillery. Their spirit and courage 
were at the same level; for if the French could recall with deserved pri(lc 
the glorious achievements of the campaign, and a long course of almost 
unbroken victories, the Itussians on their side, had the triumphs of Suwarrow 
in Turkey, Poland, and the Italian plains, to commemorate : and if the former 
was impelled by the ardour of a revolution converted by consummate genius 

(1) Join. ii. 35G> 357. Duin. xvii. 352. 356* the troops present under arms, in January 1807> 

(2) 1'lic following is llic account givrn by Uuinas under Napolmn on ibe VisluU 



Infantry aud Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

liniierial Guard under Eessiercs 

' — Oudiuut 


3.829 

First Corps, Bernadottc, 


950 

Third do. Davoust 


757 

Fourth do. Suult, 


1.495 

Fifth do. Lannes, 


1.399 

Sixth do, Ney, 


881 

Cavalry do, Murat, . . . 


14.868 



20.350 

Detached, viz. Mortier in Pomerania, 


1.254 

■ ■■ Jerome and Vaikdamme, in Silesia, . 

. . . 18.232 

2,207 

547 



Total, « . . . 


25.047 


ir from this mass of i09,338 infantry, and 20,000 will remain, on their own showing. 85,000 in line at 
caralry. there be deducted 18,000 absent, under Eyiau, and that agrees nearly wikb bir Kobo'rt Wil'. 
BernadoUe, 16,000 under Laimes, aud 10,000 lost sou'scstimatc.— DoMAS,ToI,xviii.592i WiLSOo, 99. 
orlcfi behind during the march from Warsaw, there 
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into that of military conquest, the latter were buoyant with the rising energy 
of an empire whose frontiers had never yet receded before tlie standards of 
an enemy (f). 

The Russian rearguard, ten thousand strong, under Bagrathion, 
Eyuu tbr was leisurely retiring towards Eylau, and at the distance of about 
the batUc. two miles from that village, when it was attacked by the French 
infantry. The Russians were at first compelled to give way, but the St.- 
Pelersburg dragoons, whose rout had occasioned such damage to their own 
comrades on the preceding day, emulous to wipe away their disgrace, assailed 
the enemy so opportunely in flank, when emerging from the tumult of the 
charge, that they instantly cut to pieces two battalions, and made prize of 
their eagles. Disconcerted by this check, the French gave no further 
p*i>. molestation to the Russian rearguard, which retired into Eylau. By 
a mistake, however, the division destined to occupy that important station 
evacuated it, along with therest of thearmy ; and though Benningsen instantly 
ordered it to be re-occupied by fresh troops, the French had, meanwhile* 
entered in great numbers, and the assailing division, under Barclay de Tolly, 
had a rude contest to encounter in endeavouring to regain the lost ground. 
By vast exertions, however, they at length succeeded in expelling the enemy : 
the French again returned in greater force; the combat continued with the 
utmost fury till long after sunset; fresh reinforcements came up to the 
Russians; twice Barclay carried the village after dark, by the light of the 
burning houses ; and when at length driven out of the town, which, from 
lying in a hollow and being commanded on all sides, was no longer tenable 
after the enemy had brought up their heavy artillery, that gallant commander, 
with this heroic rearguard, entrenched himself in the church and churchyard, 
which stands on an eminence by the road, on issuing from tlie town on the 
other side, and there maintained a sanguinary resistance till past ten at night, 
when he was severely wounded. Then the object of the strife having been 
gained by the heavy artillery having all arrived by the road of Schloditten, 
and taken up its position on the field of battle behind the village, the uncon- 
quered Russians were withdrawn from the churchyard, which, with its 
blood-stained graves, and corpse-cased slopes, remained in the hands of 
Napoleon (2). 

Amiooi Never in the history of war did two armies pass a night under more 

awful and impressive circumstances, than the rival hosts who now 
Isy* without tent or covering, on the snowy expanse of the field of 
bivouM. Eylau. The close vicinity of the two armies, the vast multitude 
assembled in so narrow a space, intent only on mutual destruction; the vital 
interests to the lives and fortunes of all, which were at stake; the wintry 
wildness of the scene, cheered only by tho watchfircs, which threw a partial 
glow on the snow-clad heights around ; the shivering groups who in either 
army lay round the blazing fires, chilled by girdles of impenetrable ice; the 
stern resolution of the soldiers in the one array, and the enthusiastic ardour 
of those in the other ; the liberty of Europe now brought to the issue of one 
dread combat; the glory of Russia and France dependent on the eflbrls of the 
mightiest armament that either had yet sent forth, all contributed to impress 
a feeling of extraordinary solemnity, which reached the most inconsiderate 
breast, oppressed the mind willi a feeling of anxious thought, and kept un- 
closed many a wearied eyelid in both camps, notwithstanding the extraor- 

(0 Dnm. XTiii. I, 10. Wilson, 08. 99. (2) Wiliaa,97, 98, 100. Jom. ii,35T,3S8. Duu. 

idii. 0. 8. Bign. ri. ISO. 
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dinary fatigues of the preceding days. But no sooner did the dawn break 
and the quick rattle of musketry from the outposts commence, than these 
gloomy presentiments were dispelled, and all arose from their icy beds with 
no other feelings but those of joyous conlidence and military ardour (1). 
DMrripiio, The evacuation of Eyiau, on the preceding night, had led Napok‘on 
or to suppose that the enemy were not to give battle on thesucceeding 
^■I'lMor “nd, overwhelmed with the extraordinary fatigues he had 
rtuirr .no,, undergone since leaving Warsaw, during which time he had been 
occupied in business or marching twenty hours out of the twenty-four, he 
retired to a house in the town, and there, amidst ail the horrors of a place 
carried by assault, fell into a profound sleep. The two armies were within 
half cannon-shot of each other, and their immense masses disposed in close 
array on a space not exceeding a league in breadth. The field of battle w'as 
an open expanse of unenclosed ground, rising into swells, or small hills, 
interspersed with many lakes; but as the whole surface was covered with 
snow, and the lakes so thoroughly frozen as to bear any weight either of 
cavalry or artillery, the whole surface was accessible to military operations. 
The Russian right, under Tutschakoff, lay on either side of Schluditteii; the 
centre, under Sacken, occupied a cluster of little open hills, intercepted by 
lakes, in front of Kuschnitten ; the left under Usterman Tolstoy, rested on 
Klein-Saussgarten ; the advanced guard, ten thousand strong, with its outposts 
extending almost to the houses of Eyiau, was under the command of Bagra- 
ihion ; the reserve, in two divisions, was led by Doctoroff. The whole army 
in front was drawn up in two lines with admirable precision; the reserve, 
in two close columns behind the centre; the foot artillery, consisting of fOO 
pieces, was disposed along the front of the lines; the horse artillery, carrying 
sixty guns; cavalry and Cossacks, under Platoff, in reserve behind the centre 
and wings, in order to support any point which might appear to require 
assistance. Lestoeq, with his division, was not yet in line, but he had lain at 
llussehnen the preceding night, which was only three leagues off, and might 
be expected to join before the battle was far advanced (2). 

Duiriboiioq The French position, generally speaking, was more elevated than 
r'rJiSi llisl *1*® Russians, with the exception of the right, where it was 

foren. commanded by the heights of Klein-Saussgarteu. The town of 

Eyiau, however, occupied in force by their troops, was situated in a hollow, 
so low that the roofs of the houses were below the range of the cannon-shot, 
and the summit of the church steeple, which stands on an eminence, alone 
was exposed to the destructive storm. Davoust was on the right, and 
received orders to attack tlie villages of Klein-Saussgarten and Serpallen, 
occupied by the enemy. Soult in the centre, was destined to advance against 
the Russian main body and the strong batteries placed opposite to Eyiau; 
Augrreau was on the left, to support his attack; the Imperial Guard and 
cavalry of Murat, in reserve behind the centre, ready to support any attack 
which might appear likely to prove unsuccessful. Orders had been despatched 
to Ney to attack the Russian right as soon as the action was warmly engaged; 
and it was hoped he would arrive on the field, at least as soon as Lestoeq on 
the other side, upon whose traces he had so long been following. l>annes had 
been detained by sickness at Pultusk, and his corps, placed under the orders 
of Savary, afterwards Duke of Rovigo, was observing the Russian forces left 
on the Bug and the Narew (3j. 

(l) WiUon, 101. Jnm. ii. 358. 

(3) Duu. zTiii, 12, 13. 3om. ti. 859. 380. WU- 
•on, 101. 
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Briiif of Napoluon’s design, when he saw that the Russians stood firm, 
Dof'i'tof •tfO resolved to give battle, was to turn their left by the corps 
Aojfirao. of Marshal Davoust, and throw it back, as at Austerlilz, on the 
middle of the army ; but the better to conceal this object he commenced the 
Krb.8. action soon after daylight by a violent attack on their right and 
centre. The Russian cannon played heavily, but rather at hazard, on the 
hostile masses in front of Eylau, while the French guns replied with fatal 
effect from their elevated position down upon the enemy, whose lines were 
exposed from head to foot to the range of their shot. Presently the left, 
under Augereau, advanced in massy columns towards Schloditten ; while 
Soult’s corps, preceded by a hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, marched 
with an intrepid step against the Russian centre, and forty guns of the Im- 
perial Guard posted on an eminence near the church of Eylau, opened a 
heavy fire on the great central Russian battery. These troops had not ad- 
vanced above three hundred yards, driving the Russian tirailleurs before 
them, when the Russian cannon-shot, from two hundred pieces, admirably 
directed, ploughed through the mass, and so shattered it, that the whole 
body inclined to the left, to get under the shelter of a detached house which 
stood in the way. A snow-storm at the same time set in and darkened the 
atmosphere, so that neither army could see its opponent, but nevertheless 
the deadly storm of bullets continued to tear the massy columns of Augereau ; 
and the fire was so violent as to prevent Soult from rendering him any ellec- 
tual support. Augercaii’s divisions were already severely shaken by this 
murderous fire, when they were suddenly assailed on one side by the right 
wing of the Russians, under TutschakolT, and on the other by their reserve 
and a powerful cavalry, under Doctoroff. So thick was the snow-storm, so 
unexpected the onset, that the assailants were only a few yards distant, and 
the long lances of the Cossacks, almost touching the French infantry when 
they were first discerned. The combat was not of more than a few minutes’ 
duration; the corps, charged at once by foot and horse with the utmost 
vigour, broke and fled in the wildest disorder back into Eylau, closely pur- 
sued by the Russian cavalry and Cossacks, who made such havoc, that the 
whole, above sixteen thousand strong, were, with the exception of fifteen 
hundred men, taken or destroyed; and Augereau himself, with his two gene- 
rals of divisions, Desgardens and Heudclet, desperately wounded (1). 

i(nmii,ri,i NapoMon was apprised of this disaster by the torrent of fugitives 

K.poi^oii. Winch rushed into hylaii ; and ihe snow-storm clearing away at the 
same time, showed him the Russian right and centre far advanced, with 
their light troops almost at the edge of the tow n, lie himself was stationed 
at the churchyard on its eastern side, which had been Ihe scene of such a 
sanguinary conflict on the preceding night ; and already the crash of the 
enemy’s balls on the steeple and walls of the church showed how nearly dan- 
ger was approaching. Presently one of the Russian divisions, following ra- 
pidly after the fugitives, entered Eylau by the western street, and charged, 
with loud hurrahs, to the foot of the mount where the Emperor was placed 
with a battery of the Imperial Guard and his personal escort of a hundred 
men. Had a regiment of horse been at hand to support Ihe attack, Napoleon 
must have been made prisoner; for though the last reserve, consisting of 
six battalions of the old guard, were at a short distance, he might have been 
enveloped before they could gel up to his rescue. The fate of Europe then 
hung by a thread, but in that terrible moment the Emperor’s presence of 

(1; Wihoa, 10]» 102> Juui ii. 361. Uum. aviii. I7i 18. Biga. 123^ 130. 
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mind did not forsake him ; he instantly ordered his little hody-Runrd, hardlv 
more than a company, to form line, in order to check the enemy’s advance", 
and dispatched orders to the old guard to attack the column on one flank, 
while a brigade of Murat's horse charged it on the other. The Russians, dis- 
ordered by success, and ignorant of the inestimable prize which was almost 
within their grasp, were arrested by the firm countenance of the little band 
of heroes who formed Napoleon’s last resource; and before they could re- 
form their ranks for a regular conflict, the enemy were upon them on cither 
flank, and almost the whole division was cut to pieces on the spot (i). 

Si"r,''fby disorder produced by the repulse of Soult and the almost 

th» cvairj total destruction of Augcreau’s corps, however, was such, that the 

•n4 ,, 1 ,, It 1 * . ^ 

ruiGwinj iTench hmperor was compelled lo strain every nerve to repair it. 
^Sil'ccmre. For tliis purposc he prepared a grand charge by the whole cavalry 
and Imperial Guard, supported by the divisions of Soult, which were again 
formed and led back lo the attack. The onset of this enormous mass, consist- 
ing of fourteen thousand cavalry, and twenty-five thousand foot soldiers, 
supported by two hundred pieces of cannon, was the more formidable, that 
the thick storm of snow prevented them from being perceived till they were 
close upon the first line. The shock was irresistible; the front line of the 
Russians was forced to give ground, and in some places thrown into disorder ; 
their cavalry crushed by the enormous weight of the seventy squadrons 
which followed the white plume of Murat; and a desperate melee ensued, in 
which prodigious losses were sustained on both sides; for the Russian batta- 
lions, though broken, did not lay down their arms or fly, hut falling back 
on such as yet stood firm, or uniting in little knots together, still maintained 
the combat with the most dogged resolution. Instantly perceiving the extent 
of the danger, Benningsen, with his whole staff, galloped forward from his 
station in the rear to the front, and at the same time dispatched orders to 
the whole infantry of the reserve to close their ranks, and advance to the 
support of their comrades engaged. These brave men inclining inwards, 
pressed eagerly on, regardless of the shower of grape and musketry which 
fell in their advancing ranks, and uniting with the first line, charged home 
with loud hurrahs upon the enemy. In the shock Essen’s Russian division 
was broken, and the French horse, pursuing their advantage, swept through 
several openings, and got as far as the reserve cavalry of Benningsen ; but 
no sooner did Platoff see them approaching with loud cries, and in all the 
tumult of victory, than he gave orders to the Cossacks of the Don to advance. 
Regardless of danger, the children of the desert joyfully galloped forward to 
the charge ; their long lances are in rest, their blood horses are at speed ; in 
an instant the French cuirassiers arc broken, pierced througb, and scattered. 
Retreat was impossible through the again closed ranks of the enemy, and 
eighteen only of the whole body regained their own lines by a long circuit, 
while live hundred and thirty Cossacks returned, each cased in the shining 
armour which they had stripped from the dead bodies of their opponents. 
■\t all other points the enemy were, after a desperate struggle, driven back ; 

(l) Dign. vi. l30. Dum. xriii. |0, 20. Jom. li. aud iuflmd ordered a baltdlinn of his guard, which 
362, 363. Wilson, lOt, 102. was at a lilltc distance, to adraiice. He himself kept 

•* 1 never was so much struck with any thing iu his ground as the Ituuians o{>pronchrd, rcjicatiiig - 
iny life,’* said Geurral Bertrand at St..H«'lcna, *' us frequettUy tlae words. * NVbat boldness 1 whol bold* ■ 
by the Kmperor at Rylan at the mnnient when, alone ness ! ‘ At the sight of tire grenadiers of his guard. • 
w ith someofficers of his staff, lu> was almost tnMhlrn the Itnsalans made a dead pause ; the Rmprrnr dm \ 
under foot by a column of four or five thousand nut sUr, but all around him tremhled.”~bsa Ctsu, 
Hus.sians. The Hinperar was on foot ; and Bertliier ii. ISl. Sec also tleUtion tie la HalatUe tfEj-lau, par 
gave orders instantly for the horses lo be brought an Temoin oeulaire. Camp, en Prusse rt Eat. iv. 
forward: the Em|iemr gave him 0 reproachful lofik, , 
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and several eagles, with fourteen pieces of cannon, remained in the hands 
of the victors (f). 

appeared gained ; the French left and centre had been 
voo.t^on tbe defeated with extraordinary loss; their last reserves, with the ex- 
ri7bt' ception of part of the Guard, had been engaged without success; 
to the cries of Vive I’Empereur, and the shouts of enthusiasm with which 
they commenced the combat, had succeeded a sullen silence along the whole 
line in front of Eyiau; the Russians were several hundred paces in advance 
of the ground which they occupied in the morning; and a distant cannonade 
on both sides evinced the exhaustion and fatigue which was mutually felt. 
Lestocq had not yet arrived, but he was hourly and anxiously expected, and 
the addition of his fresh and gallant corps would, it was hoped, enable Ben- 
ningsen to complete the victory. But while all eyes were eagerly turned to 
the right, where it was expected his standards would first appear, a terrible 
disaster, wellnigh attended with fatal consequences, took place on the left. 
Davoust, who was intrusted with the attack which was intended to be the 
decisive one in that quarter, had long been delayed by the firm countenance 
of Bagavout and Osterman Tolstoy ; but at length the increasing numbers and 
vigorous attacks of the French prevailed, and the village of Klein-Saussgarten 
fell into their hands. It was again reconquered by the Russians, but finally 
remained in the possession of their antagonists. Nor was the action less 
warmly contested at Serpallen. Supported by a battery of thirty pieces of 
artillery, Bagavout there, for three hours, made head against the superior 
forces of St. -Hilaire and Horand ; at length the two lines advanced to within 
pistol-shot, when the Russians gave way ; the cannoniers bravely resisting, 
were bayoneted at their guns, and the pieces were on the point of being 
taken, when they were reinforced by two regiments which Benningsen sent 
to their support, and the French, in their turn, were charged in flank by ca- 
valry, broken and driven back upwards of three hundred yards. But not- 
withstanding this success at Serpallen, the progress of the enemy at Klein- 
Saussgarten was so alarming, that the Russians were unable to maintain 
themselves on the ground they had so gallantly regained. Friant debouched 
in their rear in great strength, and, rapidly continuing his advance from left 
to right of the Russian position, he had soon passed, driving every thing be- 
fore him, the whole ground occupied by their left wing; and continuing his 
triumphant course in their rear, carried by assault the hamlet of Anklappen, 
and was making dispositions for the attack of Kuschnitten, which had been 
the headquarters of Benningsen during the preceding night, and lay directly 
behind the Russian centre. Never was change more sudden ; the victorious 
centre, turned and attacked both in flank and rear, seemed on the point of 
being driven off the field of battle; already the shouts of victory were heard 
from Davoust’s divisions, and vast volumes of black smoke, blown along the 
whole Russian centre and right from the flames of Serpallen, evinced in 
frightful colours the progress of the enemy on their left (2). 
uTroliXck firmness of Benningsen, however, was equal to the cmer- 
his irft ti> gency. Orders were dispatched to the whole left wing to fall back, 
ctu" ' “ so as to come nearly at right angles to the centre and right ; and 
although this retrograde movement, performed in presence of a victorious 
enemy, was necessarily attended with some disorder, yet it was successfully 
accomplished; and, aftersustaining Considerable loss, thellussian left wing was 

(t) num. xYiii. 10, ^0. Join. ii. Wilson, ( 2 ^ Wil&on. 104. 105. Duin. xvlii. 21# 29. Join. 
103.104 il. 363. 364. 
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drawn up, facing outwards, nearly at right angles to the centre, which still 
retained its advanced position, midway between the ground occupied by the 
two armies where the light began in the morning. As the Russian l^t fell back 
to the neighbourhood of the centre, it received the support of the reserves, 
while Benningsen wheeled about to the assistance of the discomfited wing(1); 
and although St.-llilairc carried Kuschnitten, this was the last of his advan- 
tages in that quarter, and the victorious Davoust was at length arrested. 

The battle was in this critical state, with the French victorious on 
one wing and the Russians on the centre aud the other, but with- 
^.‘•Dd out any decisive advantage to cither side, when the corps of I.cs- 
utrtT“*‘' tocq, so long expected, at length ap|>earcd on the extreme Russian 
right, driving before him the French battalions which were stationed near 
the village of Althof. Orders were immediately dispatched to him to dclile as 
quickly as possible in the rear of the Russian right, so as to assist in the re- 
capture of Kuschnitten behind their centre, where St.-llilaire had estahlisheii 
himself iu so threatening a manner. These directions were rapidly and ably 
performed; moving swiftly over the open ground in the rear of the Russian 
right in three columns, he arrived in the neighbourhood of Kuschnitten an 
hour before it was dark, with seven thousand men, having left two thousand 
to occupy Althof, and lost nearly a thousand in the course of the march that 
morning, which had been a constant tight with Marshal Ney’s corps. Disposi- 
tions for attacking the village and cutting olT the retreat of the enemy were 
instantly made; a terrible cannonade was kept up on its houses, and the 
Prussians, under cover of the guns, charging in three columns, carried it with 
irresistible force, destroying or making prisoners the 51st and one battalion 
of the 108th regiments stationed there, with an eagle, and recovering the 
Russian guns which had been abandoned on the retreat from Scrpallen. Not 
content with this great success, l.estocq immediately re-formed his divisions 
in line, with the cavalry and Cossacks in rear, and advanced against the 
hamlet of Anklappcn and the wood adjoining. The division of Friant^ 
wearied by eight hours’ lighting, was little in a condition to withstand these 
fresh troops, flushed by so important an advantage. The combat, however, 
was terrible; Davoust was there, and his troops, though exhausted, were 
more than double the numbers of the enemy, and he made the utmost 
cfl'orls to maintain his ground — “Here,” said the Marshal, “is the place 
where the brave should find a glorious death; the cowards will perish in 
the deserts of Siberia.” Notwithstanding all Ins exertions, however, Friant 
was driven out of the wood, after an hour’s combat, with the loss of three 
thousand men ; the Russians, by a bold attack of cavalry regained the smok- 
ing walls of Anklappcn, and the whole allied line was pressing on in proud 
array, driving the enemy before them over the open ground between that 
ruin and Saussgarten, when night drew her sable mantle over this scene of 
blood (2). 

u centre and left, and already the French 

N<;. aad )incs wcrc illuiuinated by the fire of innumerable bivouacs, when 
both armies wcrc startled by a sharp fire succeeded by loud shouts 
on the extreme right of the Russians towards Schloditteii; it was occasioned 
by Marshal Ney’s corps, w Inch, following fast on the traces of Ixistocq, had, at 
night-fall entered Althof, driving the Prussian detachment which occupied it 
before him, and had now carried .Schloditteii, so as to interrupt the Russian 

(l) Wilson* 104» lOS. Joni, ii. 363* 334> t)am« (3) Dnra. xvili. 39t 33< Wilioo, 10$» 108. Jom* 
jiviii. 31. 39- ii. 304. 363. 
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coramunication with Konigsbcrg. Benningsen immediately ordered the Rus- 
sian division of Kamenskoi wliich had suffered least in the preceding action, 
to storm the village, which was executed at ten at night in the most gallant 
style. The loud clieers of their victorious troops were heard at Preussich- 
Eylau; and Napoleon, supposing that a general attack was commencing for 
which he was little prepared, gave orders for his heavy artillery and itaggage 
to defde towards kandsberg, and ordered Davoust to draw l>ack to the position 
which he had occupied in front of the wood when the action commenced in 
the morning, and this terminated the changes of this eventful day (f). 

p-foin the mortilication, however, of retiring for the first time in 
iiirwisbcs jjjs life from before an enemy in an open beld, Aapoleon was re- 
onim., lieved by the measures adopted by the Russian General. At eleven 
remi" at night, a council of war was held by the Generals on horseback, as 
to the course which the army should pursue. It was strongly represented by 
Usterman Tolstoy, the second in command, and Generals knoring and L«stoc(|, 
that at last Bonaparte had now been defeated in a pitched battle, and that it 
would be to the last degree impolitic to destroy the moral effect of such an 
advantage by retreating before him, and thus giving him a fair pretext for 
representing it as a victory; that they were ready instantly or next day to 
follow up their success, and attack the enemy wherever they could find him; 
and that at all events, they would pledge their heads, that if he would only 
stand firm, Napoleon w ould be driven to a disastrous retreat. Strong as these 
considerations were, they were overbalanced, in Benningsen’s estimation, by 
still stronger. He knew that his own loss was not less than twenty thousand 
men, and though he had every reason to believe that the enemy’s was still 
licavier, yet the means of repairing the chasm existed to a greater degree in 
the hands of Napoleon than his own : Ney, whose corps had comparatively 
sidfered little, had just joined him : Bernadotte, it was to be presumed, 
would instantly be summoned to headquarters, and these fresh troops might 
give the enemy the means of cutting them off from konigsbcrg, in which 
case, in the total destitution for provisions which prevailed, the most dread- 
ful calamities might be apprehended. Influenced by these considerations, 
Bcuningsen, w ho was ignorant of the enormous magnitude of the losses which 
tile French liad sustained, and who, though a gallant veteran, had lost some- 
what of the vigour of youth, and had been thirty-six hours on horseback 
with hardly any nourishment, persevered in his opinion, and directed the 
order of inarch, which began at midnight, through Schlodittcn towards 
Konigsbcrg, witliout any molestation from the enemy. They took post at 
Wottenberg, three leagues iii front of that town, where the wearied soldiers, 
after a struggle of unexampled severity, were at length enabled to taste a few 
hours of repose (2). 

K«.iii...r (),e terrible battle of F.ylau, fought in the depth of 

aiHi winter, amidst ice and snow, under circumstances of iiiiexamplctt 
horror ; the most bloody and obstinately-contested that had yet 
occurred during the war; and in which, if Napoleon did not sustain a posi- 
tive defeat, he underwent a disaster which had wcllnigh proved his ruin. 
The loss on both sides was immense, and never, in modern times, had a field 
of battle been strewed with such a multitude of slain. On the side of the 
Russians twenty-live thousand had fallen, of whom above seven thousand 
were already no more : on that of the French, upwards of thirty thousand 

(0 Wilson, 106, i07. Dnm. nviU. 35, 37. Jom. (2) Wilson, 108, lOD. Jom. ii, 3C5, 306. Dnni. 
ii. 365. nigii. rt. 133, j3-{. xviii, 37, 39. 
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■were killed or wounded, and nearly ten thousand had left their colours, un- 
der pretence of attending to the wounded, and did not make their appear- 
ance for several days afterwards. The other tropiiies of victory were nearly 
equally balanced : the Uussians had to boast of the unusual spectacle of 
twelve eagles taken from their antagonists; while they had made spoil of 
sixteen of the Itiissian guns, and fourteen standards. Hardly any prisoners 
■were made on either side during the action; but six thousand of the wounded, 
most of them in a hopeless state, were left on the Held of battle, and fell into 
the hands of the French (f). 

o^'X'i.for Never was spectacle so dreadful as the field of battle presented on 
foiVo«hIi"’' following morning. Above fifty thousand men lay in the space 
ity. of two leagues, weltering in blood. The wounds were, for the most 
part, of the severest kind, from the extraordinary (|uantity of cannon-lialls 
which had been discharged during the action, and the close proximity of the 
contending masses to the deadly batteries which spread grape at half-musket 
shot through their ranks. Though stretched on the cold snow, and exposed 
to the severity of an arctic winter, they were burning with thirst; and pite- 
ous cries were heard on ail sides for water, or assistance to extricate the 
wounded men from beneatli the heaps of slain, or load of horses by which 
they were crushed. Six thousand of these noble aniniais encumbered the 
field, or, maddened with pain, were shrieking aloud amidst the stifled groans 
of the wounded. Subdued by loss of blood, tamed by cold, exhausted by 
hunger, the foemen lay side by side amidst the general wreck. The Cossack 
was to be seen beside the Italian; the gay vinedresser, from the smiling 
banks of the Garonne, lay athwart the stern peasant from the plains of the 
I'kraine. The extremity of suQcriug had extinguished alike the fiercest and 
the most generous passions. .After his usual custom, A'apoleon in the after- 
noon rode through this dreadful field, accompanied by his generals and staff, 
while the still burning piles of Scrpallcn and Saussgarten sent volumes o'! 
black smoke over the scene of death ; but the men exhibited none of their 
wonted enlliusiasm; no cries of P'ive VEmpereuv were heard; the bloody 
surface echoed only with the cries of suffering, or the groans of wo. It is this 
moment which the genius of Le Gros has selected for the finest and most 
inspired painting that exists of the Emperor, in that immortal work, which, 
amidst the false taste and arGficial sentiineiil of Parisian society, has revived 
the severe simplicity and chastened feeling of ancient art (2). 

For nine days after the battle, the French remained at Eyiau, unable to 
advance, unwilling to retreat, and apparently awaiting some pacific overture 


(l) Join. u. 365< Dom. xTiii. 39, -i0< 

108. 109. 111. 

^ The officuit accounts of Uiis great battle on both 
«idea arc so much Interwoven with falAchnoil, as to 
rurnish no clue whatever to the truth. Tliat of Napo* 
Imd is distinguishctl bj more than his usual misre- 
presentation. lie slates his loss at 1900 hilled, and 
5700 wounded, in :ill7600. [58th Bulletin.) Judging 
by his usual practice, whic.h wis to avow a loss 
about a fouiili of its real amount, thiti would imply 
a tnu of30.000 aien. At St.-llelena he .'uliniltrd that 
he lost 18,000: [ Monte, Mel.mges. 268 ] and. con- 
sidering that the Uussians admit a loss of above 
30 000. that their artillery tlimughout the day w.is 
greatly superior to that of the French, and that they 
sustainetl iin Iom in any tpiarter eora|tarable lo that 
of AugercanVeorps, which was so cotnplelely des- 
troyed thill !u rcmniiis were immediately incorpo- 
rated with the ether corps, and the corps ils%*|f 
disappeared cutircly from the Grand Anny, it nwy 
safely be conrluded that this estimate is not exag- 


gerated. " Our loss,” says the Ouchess of Ahrante: • 
** at Eyiau, was enormous— why conceal the truth? 
Tho Em{ieror avowing the truth at Eyiau would 
have appeared to me morctnily grc.it than pulling 
forth an ofGcial falsehood which no child could 
lielievv, more especially if he was nephew or son of 
Col. Seinet^ of the 34lh n'clmrnt of the line, one of 
the Biiest In the anny, and iUelf equal almost lo a 
brigade, which was to a uau destroyed. ‘'<—>U’Aiaax* 
TES, ix. 367- 

(2) Duiii. xviii, 40, 41. Wilson, 109. Ann. Reg. 
1807, 14. 15 

This admirable jiaintlng, the masterpiece of ino* 
dern French art, is to be teen in the l.uxeml>mirg 
at Paris, slaudiug forth in dark simplicity amidst its 
meretricions ccropeers : It it worthy to hr plocixl 
beside the finest baUle-piccrs of l.c Rrun or Teiu- 
jK-sta : and in grandeur of thonghl and of effect, 
greatly excels any British woik of art since the days 
of Rrynolda. 
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imrtwty from the enemy. The only movement of any consequence which 
attempted was by Murat, with twelve regiments of cuiras- 
bnHit"'* sisrSj who approached the Russian position in front of Konigsberg; 
Krt. u. but they were defeated by the Allied horse, with the loss of four 
hundred killed and three hundred prisoners. Elated with this success, the 
Cossacks l>ccame doily more enterprising in their excursions : night and day 
they gave the enemy no rest in their position ; their foraging parties were all 
cut olT ; and to such a letigth was this partisan warfare carried, and so com- 
pletely did the superiority of the Cossacks in its conduct appear, that during 
the ten days the French remained at Eyiau, upwards of lifteen hundred of 
their cavalry were made prisoners, and brought into Konigsberg. Meanwhile, 
the relative situation of the two armies was rapidly changing: the Russians, 
with the great seaport of Konigsberg in their rear, were amply supplied with 
every thing, and their wounded carefully nursed in the great hospitals of 
that city ; while the French, still starving on the snows of Kylaii, and unable, 
from the superiority of the Russian horse, to levy requisitions in the sur- 
rounding country, were daily reduced to greater straits from want of provi- 
sions, and totally destitute of all the accommodations requisite to withstand 
the rigour of the season (1). 

NapoiMfi Meanwhile Napoltion, however, was not idle. The day after the 
battle he issued orders for all the troops in his rear to advance by 
forced marches to the scene of action. The cuirassiers of Nansouty, 
which had not been engaged, arrived in consequence two days 
after. Lefebvrc received orders to suspend the blockade of Dantzic, and 
concentrate his corps at Osterode, in order to form a reserve to the army, 
and co-operate with Savary, who had the command of Lannes’ corps on the 
Narew. All the bridges on the Lower Vistula were put in a posture of de- 
fence, and Bernadotle was brought up to Eyiau. Such, however, had been 
the havoc in the army, that the Emperor, notwithstanding these great rein- 
forcements, did not venture to renew hostilities, or advance against Konigs- 
berg, the prize of victory, w'here he would have found the best [lossible 
winter quarters, and the steeples of which were visible from the heights oc- 
cupied by his army (2). Even the critical position of the Russian army, with 
its back to the sea and the river Pregel, where defeat would necessarily 
prove ruin, could not induce Napoleon to hazard another encounter; and 
iinding that the Russians were not disposed to propose an armistice, he de- 
F»b IS. termined himself to take that step. For this purpose. General Ber- 
tram was sent to Benningsen’s outposts with proposals of peace both to the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. The Russian general sent him 
on to Mcmel, where the latter was, with a letter strongly advising him not 
to treat, and representing that the fact of Napok'on proposing an armistice 
after so doubtful a battle, was the best evidence that it was not for the in- 
V'S. i:. tcrest of the Allies to grant it. The terms proposed were very dif- 
ferent from those offered after the triumph of Jena : there were no more de- 
clarations that the House of Brandeburg must resign half its dominions (5), 
or that he would make the Prussian nobles so poor that they should be re- 
duced to beg their bread ( i). 


ft) Wib. i09. til. I)um. xviii* 49. 

(9} IV.tMili'oti bfffjn the b.vUlo of EvUn, 

he never doubted bo wonlu ho iu Kimigibcrg next 
day. Iu his proclumalion to bis soldiers, befuro the 
action cotnaeiiced, he said," In two days the cueiny 
will cease to exist, aud yonr fatignes will be coui- 
p^nsated liy a luxurioos and honourable repose.*’ 


And on the .same day Bcrlbicr wrote to Josenhine— 
** Thr Hussiaiis have AmI to Gumbiiinen on the road 
to Russia I tiMMorrow Kouigsherg will receive iho 
Emperor."-— WiLsoH, ||3. 

(3) Hard. ix. 396,399. imeebes. fitgn. vi. 154, 
155 . 

(4) KapolMn’sletterto the King of Prussia was 
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whidi tn Frederick William, however, was not led to swerve from the path 
of honour even hy this tempting offer. Widely as the language of 
the French Emperor differed from that which he had formerly employed, and 
clearly as his present moderation evinced the extent of the losses he had 
sustained at Eylau, still the existing situation and recent engagements of the 
Prussian monarch preciuded his entering, consistently with national faith, 
into a separate negotiation. The Emperor of Russia had just given the clear- 
est indication of the heroic firmness with which he was disposed to main- 
tain the contest, by the vigorous campaign which he had commenced in the 
depth of winter, and the resolution with which he had sustained a sangui- 
nary battle of unexampled severity. The conduct of England, it is true, had 
been very different from what it had hitherto been during the Revolutionary 
War, and hardly any assistance had been received, either from its arms or its 
treasures, by the Allies engaged in a contest of life or death on the shores 
of the Vistula ; but this parsimonious disposition had recently relented, and 
some trifling succours had just been obtained from the British government, 
which, although unworthy for England to offer, were yet gratefully received, 
as indicating a disposition on the part of its cabinet to take a more active part 
in the future stages of the struggle (I ). Under the influence of these feelings 
and expectations, the Prussian government, notwithstanding the almost des- 
perate situation of their affairs, and tlie occupation of nine-tenths of their 
territories by the enemy’s forces, refused to engage in any sci>arale negotia- 
tion ; an instance of magnanimous firmness in the extremity of danger w Inch 
is worthy of the highest admiration, and went far to wipe away the stain 
which their former vacillating conduct towards Napoleon had affixed to the 
Prussian annals (i) 

K>pou«. Foiled in his endeavours to seduce Prussia into a separate ac- 

f^'*Iito""*commodation. Napolriou was driven to the painful alternative of 
. w"n“”in a retreat. Orders were given on the 17th for all the corps to fall 
Iwck, tlic advanced posts being strengthened, in order to prevent 
the enemy from becoming aware of what was going forward or commencing 
a pursuit. Eylau was evacuated, and six hundred wounded abandoned to 
the humanity of the enemy ; and the army, retiring by the great road through 
Laiulsberg, spread itself into canlonmenls oii the banks of ilie Passarge from 
Hohenstein, where it takes iU rise, to Braunsberg, where it falls into the 
Baltic Sea. Ileadquarlors were established at Oslerode, in the rear of the 
centre of the line; the bulk of the army was quartered between that place 
and Wormditt. l.rfebvre receiverl orders to return to Thorn, unite with the 
Polish and Saxon contingents, and resume the siege of Dantzic, the pre- 
parations for which had been entirely suspended since the general conster- 
nation which followed the battle of Eylau (5). 


ill lljpte terms I ttesirw lo pul a j>crio<l tn tbp 
misfortanr* of voiir family, ana unjaniee as speed- 
ily as poaciblc tlte Prossiati innuareby, whose inler- 
inrdiale power is iieceisarv for ibe Iratiquillity of 
Kurope. I desire peace witK Russia— and, provided 
the Cabinet oPSt.-lVlersburg ha* no designs oo the 
TurKisb Empire, I see no dlrficnlty in obuining It. 
Peace with Kncland is not less essential to all na- 
tions; and I shall have no hesitation in scadiiig a 
iiiiiiister lo Miincl to lake part in a Congress of 
France. Sweden, England, Russia, PruMto, and 
Turkey. Rul as such a Congress may last many 
years, wbicli wciold uol suit the prearul condition 
of Prussia, your Majesty therefore will, I am per- 
suaded, be ofapinion that 1 bare taken the *itnplrnt 


Majesty to believe In my sincere desire lo re-esta- 
blish amicable relations with so fririidly a noweras 
Prussia, and that I wisli to do the same with Russia 
and Rngiand.*'— Haso. lx. 396; Scruel, vlii. 3T— 


Europe. V desire peace with Rusaia— and, provided 
the Cabinet oPSl.-Pftersburg ha* no designs on the 
Turkish Empire, I see no dlrficnlty in obUinSng It. 
Peare with Kncland is not less essential to all na- 
tions; and I shall have no hesitation in sending a 
iiiiiiister lo Miincl to lake part in a Congress of 


further subsidy of I.. 100.000, and l.-!200.000 


of arms and noimunition, wbieh, with the promise 
of future succours, were Turnisbed by the British 
govcrmnenl In May (ollowing. in return for a so- 
Irmn miunriution, on the part of the cabinet of 
Berlin, to all claim to the KJeclorate of Hanover.— 
Haro. It. 307; 1807,23; Part. Df6. U. 



subsidy of I.. 100.000, and l..!200.000 wurtb 


^ inKhod, and whirh U moat likely to secure the pros- 
perity of your subjerti. At all evenia I entreat your 


ininion that 1 have taken the siiupirst 
ihirh U most likely to secure the proa- 


( 2 ) BIgn. v». 158. Pari. Deb. U. 080- Har^I. U. 
398. l.ucehes. i. 290f 291. 

(5) AVilsoii, 115. 116. Dntn. aviii. 56, C4. 
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Benningscn hasleiicd to ocriipy the country wliich the enemy had 
evacuated, and on tlie 2^tli February his headfiuarters were ad- 
vauced to l,audsberR. As the Ilussian army [lassed over the bloody 
mfiiu. fields of Preussich-Eylau and Ilolf, still encumbered with dead, 
and strewed with the remains of the desperate contest of which they bad 
recently been the theatre, they felt that they had some reason to claim 
the advantage in those well -fought fields; and Uenningsen issued a pro- 
clamation to his troops, in which he now openly claimed the victory (1). 
Boih p.rtiM NapoU'on also addressed his soldiers; hut though it was with his 
nsual confidence, yet it was impossible to conceal from the men or 
Eji.a. from Kuropc that the Grand Army had now for the first time retreat- . 
ed, and that the remains of their comrades on the field of liattle bad to trust 
to the bumanity of an enemy for their sepulture (2). In truth, however, not 
only the battle but the objects of the winter campaign had been equally 
divided. It was not to draw the French army from the Vistula to the Pas- 
sarge, a distance of above a hundred miles, that Benningsen had concen- 
trated his troops and resumed olTensive operations in the depth of winter; 
and it was not to retire from within sight of the steeples of Konigsberg, 
to the wretched villages on the latter stream, that Napoleon had fought so 
desperate a battle at FNIau. The one struck for Dantzic, the other for 
Konigsberg, and both were foiled in their respective objects — fifty thousand 
men had perished without giving a decisive advantage to either of the com- 
batants (jj. 

Op^ratioog To this period of the Polish war belong the operations of Elssen 
iiwo™ and Savary on the Narew and the neighbourhood of Ostrolcnka. 
ct^2ior Savary had occupied that town with a large part of Lannes’ corps, 
6.iioUDk.. as already mentioned, was sick; and Essen having received 
considerable accessions of force from the army of Moldavia, which raised 
his disposable numbers to twenty thousand men, received orders, early in 
F'ebruary, to attack the French in that quarter, and engage their attention, 
in order to prevent any reinforcements being drawn from that corps to the 
main army, then advancing to the decisive battle of Eyiau. Essen advanced 
with his corps on each side of the river Narew. That commanded by the Ilus- 
sian general in person on the right bank encountered Savary, who was suit- 
ported by Suchet with his brilliant division; a rude conflict ensued, in which 
the Russians were finally worsted. Greater success, however attended their 
efforts on the left bank : supported by the tire of fifty pieces of artillery, they 
drove back the French to the walls of Ostrolcnka, and entering pell-mell with 


(1) BenniogMD said-^*' Soldiers ! As the enemy 
was maooeaTring to cal os off from our frontiers, 1 
made my armj change its position, in order to de- 
feat his projects. The Freni’o, deceived bjr that move* 
mcnl, have fallen Into the snare laid for them. 
Tlie roads by which they followed us, are strewed 
with their dead. They have been led on to the Geld 
of EyUu, where your incoiii|»arablo valour has 
shown of what the Russian heroism is capable, la 
tliat battle more than thirty thousand French Uave 
found their graves. They have been forced to retire 
at all points, and to ahandou to ns their wounded, 
their standards, and tlieir baggage. Warriors 1 you 
have now reposed from your fatigues ; forward, let 
us pursue the enemy, put the Gnishing stroke to 
our glorious deeds, and after having, by frc.sb vic- 
tories, given peace to the world, we will re-enter 
oor beloved country. ’'^IloMAa xviii. 67* 

(2) Napoleon’s address was os follows Sol- 
diers! we were beginning to taste the sweela of re* 


pose in ourwinter qnarters, when the enemy attacked 
the Gnt corps on the Lower Vistula ; we dew to meet 
him ; pursued him sword in hand for eighty leagues i 
he was driven for shelter beneath the cannons of his 
fortresses, and beyond the Pregcl. In the combats 
of Uergfried, DIppeo, Hoff, and the battle of Eylatj, 
wo have taken sixty pieces of cannon, sixlocn stan* 
dards; killed, wniinded, or taken more than 40,000 
Russians ; the brave who have fallen on our side 
have fallen nobly, like tried soldiers. Their families 
shall receive our protection. Having thus defeated 
the whole projects of the enemy, wc will draw near 
to the Vistula, and rc*cnter our winter tjuarlcrs ; 
whoever ventures to distnrb our repose, shall repent 
of it— for beyond the Vistula as beyond the Danube, 
in the depth of winter as in the he.it of summer, we 
shall ahvnp be the soldiers of the Grand Anny.”— 
Duu. xviii. 63* 

(3) Hum. xviii. 64, 67. Wilson, 116. 
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the fugitives, penetrated into the principal square, and were on tiie point of 
obtaining decisive success, wlien Oudinot, who was marching witli six thou- 
sand of tlie Guard to join the Grand Army from Warsaw, arriveil wilh Ids 
division of fresli troops, and uniting witii Suchet, who halted in the midst of 
his piirsidt on the right bank to fly to the scene of danger, succeeded, after a 
bloody encounter in the streets, in driving tliem into the sand-hills behind the 
town, where a destructive cannonade was kept up till nightfall. In this affair 
the Russians lost seven guns and fifteen hundred men, and the French as 
many : but having succeeded in their object in defending the town, and keep- 
ing the communication of the Grand Army open with Warsaw, they with 
reason claimed the victory (f). 

fmmrnw Tlic battlc of Eylau excited a prodigious sensation in Europe, and 
rx'urfb, brought Napoldon to the very verge of destruction. Had a minis- 
thr battle of (,.y pf more capacity in military combination been llien at the head of 
aifairs in England, there cannot be tbe smallest doubt that the 
triumphs of i813 might have been anticipated by seven years, and the cala- 
mities of Europe at once arrested. The first accounts of the battle received 
through the French bulletins, rendered it evident that some disaster had 
been incurred, and the anxious expectation every where excited by this un- 
satisfactory communication, was increased to the highest pitch of transport, 
when, froin Renningsen’s rc|)ort, it appeared that bp claimed the victory, 
and, from the stationary condition of the Russian army in front of Kouigs- 
berg, and the ultimate retreat of the French to the banks of the Passarge, 
that these pretensions were not devoid of foundation. It was conlidently ex- 
pected that, now that Napoleon had for once been decisively foiled, the Au- 
strians would instantly declare themselves, and their forty thousand men in 
observation in Bohemia be converted into a hundred thousand in activity on 
the Elbe (2). To stimulate and support such a combination, the public voice 
in England loudly demanded the immediate despatch of a powerful British 
force to the mouth of the Elbe : and recollecting the universal exasperation 
w hich prevailed in the north of Germany at the French, in consequence of 
the enormous requisitions which they had every where levied from the in- 
habiumts, whether warlike or neutral, there cannot be a doubt that the ap- 
pearance of fifty thousand English soldiers would have been attended with 
decisive effects both upon the conduct of Austria and the future issue of the 
war. Nothing, however, was done ; the English ministry, under the direction 
of Lord Howick, notwithstanding the most urgent entreaties from Russia and 
Prussia, sent no succours in men or money. The decisive period was allowed 
to pass’by without any thing being attempted in support of the common 
cause, and the British nation in consequence had the Peninsular war to go 
through to regain the vantage ground which was then within their grasp ( 5 ). 


(l) Sar. lii. 86. 39. Wil*oo, 119. Join. ». 367. 
363. l)um. xviii. 69« 76. 

(a; *• 1 Ireinhlcil/’ *oyi Jornini, »|>cokinR 5n the 
persnii of Na|>olrau, “ Ic»t 150.000 of those media* 
tors lutl appeared on the Whu, which would have 
me in the greatest difTtcullies. I there mw 
tital 1 had placed myself at the mercy of my encmie*. 
More lliau once 1 then regretted having suffered 
myicif to be drawn on into those remnle and iiihos* 
pitiible countries, and received with *o much a*p<- 
rity nil who sought to |>orlray iU danger. The 
biiiel of Vienna h.id thriioMrerandmorehonoarjhle 
Opportunity of rc establishiog ila prcixmderance 
Umu ibjt which it chtHve in 18|3. but it had not ee- 
solution enough to profit by it, and iny firm couq. 
looance proved my aalt*alion.”— Jowiai* ii. 369* 


(3) *• Repeatetl and argent applications were made 
in February .iml Mjrth, 1807, for an KiiglUhanny, 
consisting of cavalry, iiifaiiiry, and artillery, to co« 
operate with the Swinlish forces iu Pomerania, but 
ill vain.—Smne subsidies were granted in April, but 
no troops sailed from Hngland till iuly, when they 
eunsisted only of 8000 men, Arho were sent to the 
Island of Rugvn." To the earnest requeil for an 
.luxlliarr force, I ord Howick replied on March lO— • 
** UoubUeSM the spring is the most favourable period 
for military n(>eratioiis, hut at the nreAcnt juncture 
the allies mtt/f not /ooi for anj ronudtrmHo land force 
from (jrtat Itritain." This was after tbe battle of 
Eylau was known by the cabinet nf l^iidoii.— See 
Jnnuml Register, l307>23>aod LoccBa»i5i, ii. 

296. 
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In proportion to the sanguine hopes which this bloody contest 
excited in Germany and England, was the gloom and depression 
which it dilTused through all ranks in France. The Parisians were 
engaged in a vortex of unusual gaiety; balls, theatres, and parlies 
succeeded one another in endless succession, when the news of the battle of 
Eylau fell at once on their festivity like a thunderbolt. They had learned to 
distrust the bulletins; they saw clearly that Augereau’s divergence had been 
occasioned by something more than the snow-storm. The funds rapidly fell, 
and private letters soon circulated and were eagerly sought after, which 
rendered a true and even exaggerated account of the calamity. Hardly a 
family in Paris but had to mourn the loss of some near relation : the multitude 
of mourners cast a gloom over the streets, the general consternation sus- 
pended all the amusements of the capital. The most exaggerated reports were 
spread, and found a ready entrance in the excited population ; one day it was 
generally credited that Napoleon had fallen back behind the Vistula; the next 
that a dreadful engagement had taken place, in which he himself with liaK 
his army had fallen. So far did the universal consternation proceed, that the 
members of the government began to look out for their own interests in the 
approaching shipwreck; and even the Imperial Family itself was divided into 
factions, Josephine openly supporting the pretensions of her son, Eugene, to 
succeed to the throne, and the Princess Caroline employing all the influence 
of her charms to secure Junot, governor of Paris, in the interest of her husband 
Murat (f). 

The general gloom was sensibly increased when the message of 
NapoU‘on, dated March 2<>, to the Conservative Senate, announced 
that afresh conscription was to be raised of eighty thousand men, 
in March, 1807, for September, 1808. This was the third levy which 
had been called for since the Prussian war began ; the first when the contest 
commenced, the second during the triumph and exultation which followed 
the victory of Jena, the third amidst the gloom and despondency which suc- 
ceeded the carnage of Eylau. No words can do justice to the consternation 
which this third requisition excited amongst all classes, especially those whose 
children were likely to be reached by the destructive scourge. In vain the 
bulletins announced that victories were gained with hardly any loss. The 
terrific demand of three different conscriptions, amounting to no less than two 
hundred and forty thousand men in seven months, too clearly demonstrated 
the fearful chasms which sickness and the sword of the enemy had made in 
their ranks. The number of young men who annually attained the age of 
eighteen in France, which was the period selected for the conscription, was 
about two hundred thousand. Thus, in half-a-year, more than a whole annual 
generation had been required for a service which experience had now proved 
to be almost certain destruction. So great was the general apprehension, that 
the government did not venture to promulgate the order, until, by emissaries 
and articles in the public journals, the public mind had been in some degree 
prepared for the shock ; and when it was announced, Regnaud de .Saint-Jean- 
d’Angely, the orator intrusted with the task, shed tears, and even the ob.se- 
quious Senate could not express their acquiescence by any of the acclainutions 
with which they usually received the imperial mandates. So powerful was 
the public feeling, so visible and universal the expression of terror in the 
capital, that it was found necessary to assuage the general grief by a clause, 
declaring tlial the new levy was at first to be merely organized as on army of 

«. D*Abr.ix,'356,S«4» ’ " ’ . - . - ^ 
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reserve for the defence of tlie frontier, under veteran generals, members of 
the Conservative Senate. These promises, however, proved entirely elusory. 
The victory of Friedland saved the new conscripts from the slaughter of the 
Jtiissian bayonets, only to rc.serve them for the Caudiue Forks, or the murder 
of the Guerillas in the fields of Spain (i). 

Meanwhile, the prodigious activity of the Kniperor was employed, 
N.^oiwoio during the cessation of hostilities in Poland, in the most active 

hU ^ .1.1 . I 1 . .1 

measures to repair lus losses, organize the new levies, wring the 
sinews of war out of the conquered provinces, and hasten forward the 
conscripts as fast as they joined their depots on all the roads leading to the 
llieatrc of war. All the highways converging from France and Italy to the 
Vistula, were covered with troops, artillery, ammunition, and stores of all 
sorts for the use of the army. Fixtensive purchases of horses in Holstein, 
Flanders, and Saxony, provided for the remounting of the cavalry and 
artillery-drivers; while enormous requisitions every where in Germany (2), 
furnished the means of subsistence to the unwieldy multitude who were now 
assembled on the shores of the Vistula. Nay, so far did the provident care of 
the Emperor go, and so strongly did he feci the iniininent danger of his present 
situation, that, while his proclamations breathed only the language of con- 
lidence, and spoke of carrying the French standards across the Nicmen, he 
was in fact making the most extensive preparations for a defensive warfare, 
and anticipating a struggle for life or death on the banks of the Rhine. All the 
fortresses on that river, and on the Flemish frontier, were armed, and put in 
a posture of defence, and the new levy directed to be placed in live camps, to 
cover the most unprotected points of the territory of the empire; while the 
whole veterans in the interior were called out and organized into battalions 
with the roast guard, to protect the coasts of Flanders and the Channel, and 
overawe the discontented in Rritanny and l>a Vendee. “It is necessary,” 
said he, “that, at the sight of the triple barrier of camps which surrounds 
our territory, as at the aspect of the triple line of fortre.sses which covers our 
frontier, tiie enemy should he undeceived in their extravagant expectations, 
and sec the necessity of retiirniug, from the impossibility of success, to 
sentiments of moderation (3).” 

E.UTi.ie Neither Napoltion nor his enemies were mistaken in the estimate 
»iVS>'w< which they formed of the perilous nature of the crisis which suc- 
ceeded the battle of Eylau ; nothing can be more certain than that 
a second dubious encounter on the Vistula would have been im- 
mediately followed by a disastrous retreat beyond the Rhine. Mi tternich 
afterwards said to the ministers of the French Emperor, “ we can aflbrd to lose 
many battles, but a single defeat will destroy your master; and such, in 


<1) Atm. IMS. IS7. ISe. BiRO. vi. 230. 

(2) 'flir requisitliMiA fixxn tlir eUy of Ilnmburg 
ami the I|«n<w* Towno w ill giTc «h idra of iW altr.nft 
iocirdibic extrut lu which theM> cxaclioiui were r*ir> 
rird by N'tqmb-oii .it this timr : and of ihc bluid vio* 
Irttce with whirh h<* ptimi«*d th<* KDgli*h cotnmarca 
at th« very liuir that it bad become, from hi» nwa 
arts, lnditi|»riisa1>1e for the e<{aii>im*nl of hit own 
tmop.s. By an imperial daerea, in llarvh Ham* 

burg wua ordered ti> funiUb. 

MO, 000 pain of iboas; 
hOiOOO great'Coats ; 
lOiOOO coats; 

37,000 waistcoats. 

M. Bourrienne, the re&idcot at Ilambarg, who 
- vras Gorged with the exccuUoa of this order, had 


no alternative but to rniitract with F.mgUsh kotU9t 
for tbi se vnorinous supplies, which all the Industry 
of the north of Orrmany could not furnish within 
the iMH-seribed time ; uud as tha same necessity was 
Ml iiiiivrrvally, the result was, that when the Grand 
Ami^ took the Arid iti Jiuie, it wa^ almost all fv]ui|»« 
prd III the cloth of l.«vds and Halifax, aud lliat too 
at a time when llie peuulty of deafli was uffixed to 
tko iniporlatimi of hjif'lish inaimfsctures of any 
sort. A full cuuineratiuii of all the routributiuns 
levied on Cvnuauv duruig the war of 1307 will Im: 
given in a succMaiag chapter, drown from oMridl 
sources, the magoiludo of which almi>st exceeds l>e- 
lief.— See Bouasieaat, vii. 293. 394. 

(3) Sign, vi. 388, 339, Ajid. Reg. l80T, 3. 
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truth, was the situation of France during the whole reign of Napoldon. It is 
the precarious tenure by which power is held hy all those who rest for their 
support upon the privilege of opinion or popular passion, whellier democratic 
or military, which is the secret cause of their ultimate fall. Constant success, 
fresh victories, an unbroken scries of triumphs, is indispensable to the 
existence of such an authority; it has no middle ground to retire to, no 
durable interests to rouse for its support; it has periled all upon a single 
throw; the alternative is always universal empire or total ruin. This was not 
the case in a greater degree with Napoleon than any other compieror in similar 
circumstances; it obtained equally with Ca'sar, Alexainler, and Tamerlane; 
it is to be seen in the British empire in India; it is the invariable attendant 
of power in all ages, founded on the triumphs of passion over the durable and 
persevering exertions of reason and interest. It is a constant sense of this 
truth which is the true key to the character of Napoleon, w hich explains alike 
what the world erroneously called his insatiable ambition and his obstinate 
retention of the vantage ground which he had gained, which was the secret 
reason of his advance to the Kremlin, and of his otherwise inexplicable stay 
at Moscow and .Dresden. He knew that, throughout his whole career, he 
could not retain but by constantly advancing, and that the lirststep in retreat 
was the commencement of ruin. 

lb.- The Polish winter campaign demonstrates, in the most striking 
'■''inous elTects to the common cause, and in an espe- 
furlrnM^. cial manner the interests of their own monarchy, which resulted 
from the disgraceful capitulations of the Prussian fortresses in the preceding 
autumn. When the balance quivered at Eyiau, the arrival of lAjstocq would 
have given the Bussians a decisive victory, had it not been for the great suc- 
cesses of Davoust on the left and the tardy appearance of Ney on the right ; 
yet, if the governors of the Prussian fortresses on the Elbe and the Oder had 
done their duty, these two corps would have been engaged far in the rear, 
Ney around the walls of Magdeburg, Davoust before Stettin, Custrin, and 
Clogau. Saragossa, with no defence but an old wall and the heroism of its 
inhabitants, held out after fifty days of open trenches ; Tarragona fell after as 
many. If the French marshals had, in like manncr,bcen detained two months, 
or even six weeks before each of the great fortresses of Prussia, lime would 
have l)cen gained to organize the resources of the eastern provinces of the 
monarchy, and Russia would have gained a decisive victory at Eyiau, or 
driven Napokton to a disastrous retreat from the Vistula — a striking proof of 
the danger of military men mingling political with warlike considerations, or 
adopting any other line when charged with the interests of their country, 
than the simple course of military duty, 
obrrn. Bcuningsen’s assembling of his army in silence behind the dark 
screen of the Johannesberg forest ; the hardihood and resolution of 
his winter march across Poland, and his bold stroke at the left wing 
o™. of the French army when reposing in its cantonments, were en- 
titled to the very highest praise, and if executed with more vigour at the mo- 
ment of attack, would have led to the most important results ; his subsequent 
retreat in presence of the grand army, without any serious loss, and the des- 
perate stand he made at Eyiau, as well as the skill with which the attacks of 
Napoleon were balTled on that memorable field, deservedly place him in a 
very high rank among the commanders of that age of glory. Napoleon’s ad- 
vance to Pultusk and Golymin, and subsequently his march from Warsaw 
towards Konigsberg, in the depth of winter, were distinguished by all his 
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usual skill in combination and vigour in execution ■ Imf mcnii 
diirerentfrom wlu„ I, ad alt.ndcd the turning uf ti.c iJ rk^^ 

aru.iesalll„.a„dJena-coIu„„.swcrehcrefuf^ 

c led, corps I'lanlcd in Uie rear; but no serious disasters followed- ibe Hus 
sians fronted boldly and fought desperately on every side, and’ from the- 
hazardous game the assailant suflered nearly as n.uch^s Ihe retirineTartv 
a striking proof , of what so many other events during the war cons'oired to 
demons rate, that a certain degree of native resolution will 0^0^^ in 

Sri y ".at it was as much to tim wm 
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CHAPTER XLY. • ‘ 

IIOUESTIC A.ND fOa&lGN MKASUIES OF Mk. FOX'S ADMIMISTRATIOX. 

FEDHUARX 1806— MARCH 1807. 

ARGUMENT. 

In)|>ortonl Civil ChanRCS wliicli originated during the War— Effects of the Accession of the 
Whigs to Power— Their Plan for a new system for the Recruiting of the Army— Great 
Changes introduced in this particular— Argnment in support of it by Mr. Windham— Reply 
of the former Ministers on the .Subject— The Bill passes— Retleclions on this Subject- 
Error of the Ministerial measure as far as regards the Volunteers- Temporary .Service now 
ill a great degree ab.indoncd— Abolition of the Slave Trade— Argument against the Change 
by the West India Planters- Argument of Mr. Wilberforce and others for the Abolition— 
The Abolition is carried — Deplorable effects of the Change hitherto on the Negro race — but 
they are not chargeable on its authors, but on subsequent alterations— Lord Henry Petty's 
plan of Finance— Argument in favour of it— Argument against it by Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr Perceval— Counter Plan proposed by them — Reflections on this Subject— Prejudicial 
Effect in the end of these discussions— General Clibracter of the Whig measures at this 
period— Their comhined humanity and wisdom— Foreign Xransactions—First Expedition to 
.South America— Capture of Monte-Video- A Second Expedition against Buenos-Ayres is 
resolved on — Its Failure— Court-martial on General Whitelockc, the Commander, .who is 
cashiered- CapturcOfCuracoa.and E:stahlishment of the Republic of Hay ti— State of Affairs 
in Turkey— Dismissal of the Waywodes ofWalachia and Moldavia by Sultan Selim— Violent 
Remonstrances of Russia and England, which produce the Repeal of the Measure— Mean- 
while the Russian armies invade the principalities— and W'ar is declared -Rapid progress 
of their Troops in thc.se Provinces- They require the aid of a Naval attack by England on 
Constantinople, which is agreed to— Description of the Dardanelles— Ultimatum of Great 
Britain, and declaration of War by Turkey — Sir John Duckworth passes the Dardanelles — 
The Divan resolve on submission, but are roused to exertion by General Sebastiahi— The 
Turks negotiate to gain time and complete their preparations- The English renounce the 
enterprise, and with difficulty repass the Dardanelles- Blockade of those Straits, and naval 
action oil' Tenedos— Descent by tlie British on the coastof Egypt- which is Defeated- Great 
Discontents at these repeated disasters throughout Great Britain— Dill for introducing the 
Catholics into the army and navy brought in by Lord Howick - Argument in favour of it by 
Lord Howick— Argument against It by Mr. Perceval— Change of Ministry— Cause which led 
' to it-Composition of the New Cabinet— Arguments in Parliament against the King’s con- 
duct— and in support of it by Mr. Perceval and Mr. Canning— Dissolution of Parliament — 
General Election, and Great Majority in favour of the New Ministry— Character of the Whig 
Ministry, and effects of their fall -Reflections on their Foreign Measures -Violent Irritation 
arising from them in Russia— Repeated and ineffectual applications which Alexander had 
made for aid from England during the Polish War— The Dardanelles Expedition is an 
exception to the general inexpedience of their foreign policy— The defeats of England dur- 
ing their Administration were ultimately heneOcial. 

* ‘ : 

ImporlHii * If history were composed merely oi the narrative of wars and 

kvliicli origi- campaigus, it would, how interesting soever to the lovers of ad- 
I'se venture, or important to those intrusted with the natiQiial defence, 
be justly subject to the reproach of being occupied only with the passions 
and calamities of mankind. But even in the periods when military adventure 
appears to be most conspicuous, and battles and sieges seem to occupy ex- 
clusively the attention of the histoqan, great and important civil changes are 
going forward ; and the activity of the human mind, aroused by the perils 
which prevail, and the forcible collision of interests and passions which is 
induced, is driven into new channels, and turned to the investigation of fresh 
objects of thought. It is the tendency of those periods of tranquillity, when 
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no serious concerns, wlietlier of nations or individuals, are at stake, to in- 
duce a state of torpor and inactivity in the national mind : Mankind repose 
after their struggles and their dangers; the arts of peace, the social disposi- 
tions, the abstract sciences are cultivated; the violent passions, the warm 
enthusiasm, the enduring fortitude of former days, pass into the page of 
history, and excite the astonishment or provoke the ridicule of their pacific 
successors. Such a period is, of all others, the most conducive to general 
happiness; but it is far from being that in which the greatest and most ori- 
ginal efforts of human thought are made. The age of the Antonines in an- 
cient, the era of the Georges in modern times, were unquestionably those 
when the greatest sum of general happiness prevailed in the Roman and Bri- 
tistanipires; but we shall look in vain, in the authors or statesmen of cither, 
for nie original thought and vigorous expressions which characterized the 
stormy periods of Ca;sar and Pompey, of Cromwell and Napoltloii. 

Rtrn-i. of The accession of the Whig Ministry to the direction of affairs, was 
’ »i;.n*jrthc an event eminently calculated to afford full scope to the practical 
application, to the measures of the legislature, of those ideas of 
social improvement which the agitation and excitement of the preceding fif- 
teen years had caused to take deep root among a large proportion of the think- 
ing part of the people. The men who had now succeeded to the helm, 
embraced a considerable part of the aristocracy, much of the talent, and still 
more of the philanthropy of the state. For a long course of years they had 
been excluded from power; and during that time they had been led, both 
by principle and interest, to turn their attention to those projects of social 
amelioration which the French Revolution had rendered generally prevalent 
among the democratic classes, and which were in an eminent degree cal- 
culated to win the affections of the popular party throughout the kingdom. 
The period, therefore, when their leaders, by their installation in power, ob- 
taHfcd the means of carrying their projected changes into effect, is of im- 
portance, not merely as evincing the character and objecte of a party justly 
celebrated in English history both for their talents and achievements, but as 
illustrating the modification which revolutionary principles receive by falling 
upon the highest class of persons, long trained to the habits and speculations 
of a free country. 

Thrir ri>n Tlic coDtposition of the army was the first matter which under- 

It-JoTsTr ® thorough discussion, and was subjected to a differentsystem, 

isefftma- jjj consequence of the accession of the new administration. Not- 
withstanding the uniform opposition which the Whigs had offered 
to the war, and the censures which they had in general bestowed upon all 
Mr. Pitt’s measures for increasing the naval and military establishments of 
the country, it had now become painfully evident, even to themselves, that 
the nation was involved in a contest, which might be of very long duration, 
with a gigantic foe, and that the whole resources of the country might be 
speedily required to combat for the national existence with tlie veteran 
legions of Napoldonon the shores of Britain. The means of recruiting which 
can ever exist in a free country, are altogether unequal to those which areat 
the command of despotism, whether monarchical or democratic, unless in 
those rare periods of public excitement when the intensity of patriotic feeling 
supplies the want of pow’ers of compulsion on the part of the executive ; and 
accordingly, throughout the whole war, great difficulty had been experienced 
by the British government in providing a proper supply of soldiers for the 
regular army. The only method pursued was voluntary enlistment — the 
jealousy of a free constitution not permitting a conscription, except for the 
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militia, wliich could not Icftally be sent out of the kingdom — and the success 
of the attempt to extend this system to the raising of troops of the line, by 
balloting for fifty thousand men to compose tlie army of reserve, in 1803, had 
not been such as to hold out any inducements for a repetition of the attempt. 
Enlistment for life was the system universally pursued, it being thought that 
in a country where the pay of the soldier was necessarily, from the expense 
of the establishment, less than the wages of ordinary workmen, to allow a 
power of retiring after a stated period of service was over, might endanger 
the stale, by thinning the ranks of tlie army at the most critical periods. To 
this point the attention of former administrations had frequently been di- 
rected, and a recent change had been made by Mr. Pitt, which had consi- 
derably increased the annual supply of recruits by enlistment; but tlMjnew 
ministry introduced at once a total change of system, by the introducMi of 
enlistments for a limited period of service (1). 


Great ehanffc n) U was argucdin Parliament by 
in ilic o'iin>o' $u|>]>orter& of tills diauae, and 
‘an™. Ar“" «lKci;OI j Mr \V h>ai.am_" ll.c f,rt« 
nirnts in Slip* at all times, when con- 

port of It by t•'>Klulg willi (me aiiuihpr, iuis bent 
Mr. Wiml< dctermiDfil cltiefly by the coinpusi* 
bnin. lion yf tlicir airmlvs. The times are 

>pasl. if llivy over exUted, when one country coii- 
Ifiulcd ag.iinst aimilirr by the geiirnil .stmigth of 
its |>opulBlion, when (he strength of the army was 
the mere amoaiit of the physical force tiiid courage 
of the individuals who eoinposcU it. Armies are imw 
iLc champioiis on eititer side to which the countries 
engaged cuinmit their quarrel ; and wheii the eham- 
pioii falls, th«- cause i» lost. The tmltoii of n levy e/i 
or voluntary forct', tberernm, would .seem to 
^ be one to which it would Iw wholly unsafe to trii.st. 

' III h iw many instances has it ever hapjiemrd, ili.il 
when the army was def»“aied the contest has been 
restored by a eorUosl of the people at large ? The 
people ill mass arc like metal in thr ore ; and as all 
the iron that rver came from a Swedish ihinc would 
never Iiew a block or divide a plank till it was 
. wrought and fa'-liioncd into the shape of a hatchet 
or n »uw, SI) the strength of a |>rople can never per- 
haps be made capable of producing much rffeet in 
WAff till it IS extracted partially, and moulded into 
that factitious and liigbly poiislied instrument called 
an army. What arc the two events which more lU.iii 
any other two have decided the fate of the present 
world ? The battles of Marengo and .^osterlitz. Yet 
what were the numbers there employed, the space 
occu|ued, or the lives i^st, compared to the states 
and kingdoms whoso fate was then decided ? Vet 
such w.is the fact; millions hung upon ihouvatids; 
.the battles wore lost, .md Euroju! sahir.itled to the 
conqueror. It was not hccanse there did not exist 
' ill those ruuntfies a brave and warlike people, ani> 
inalcd by the strongest feelings of devotion to their 
sovereign, and abhorring the idea of a foreign 
yoke. All these were there; twenty-five millions of 
tnen, burning with patriotic ardour, were around 
the Emperor ; but the regolar armies were defeated, 
•ud submission was a iinincr of necessity. 

'’Assuming, then, the importance of regular or- 
nics, which no one denies, but every one stains 
dis)>oicil to forget, the question is, how .ire they to 
be obtained ? above all, how are we to insure to 
(bis country, what unquestionably it h.is never had, 
4 never faifliig and adequate supply of regular soI> 
^iers ? The nature of things l^ere yields' us but the 
option of two things, choice or force, lu the conti - 
Dental monarchies recourse is u.sually hnd to the 
latter of these modes, aud undoubti'dly, wherever 
the power of goverumcat is such that it has iioibuig 
to do but send its oflicvrs forih to i;elre the peasan- 
try, oaU force them to become soldiers, there can be 


no process sb easy, crfeelnal, aud certain. But every 
one must be conscious that this is a mode of pro- 
ceeding impracticable, except in extreme emergen- 
cies, ill this country ; not th«t the power is owaiil- 
ing ill government of ordering such a levy, but 
that ihe measures of force wc can employ .ire so 
abhorrent to public feeling, so restricted aud con- 
fined by legal forms, that tln-ir effect is almost re- 
duced to nothing. Even if it could be enforced, the 
real character of .«Qch a compulsory service is only 
that of a tax, and of the w orst of .nil taxes, a tax by 
lot. We hear every day (hat half mcasimrs will no 
longer tlo, (hnt something erfecitiat must be done; 
but if from these generalities you descend to parti- 
'culars, and propose In renew the act for the .army 
of reserve, the feeling is immediately changed, and 
iiil declare they are decidedly against eny measure 
of (he sort. It is iui{>ussihle to .cay to what the ex- 
igencies and necessities of the times may drive us; 
but unless a im>re urgent necessity is griier.il^felt 
than exists at this tiimnent, nicnsurcsso opprabive 
in (heir immediate effects, so injurious in their ul- 
tioidte results, should not be resorted to till it h 
proved by expiTience that all others have fhiled. 

" Voluntary enlistment, therefore, is the only re- 
source which remains t» ns ; and yet the ex|>oricticc 
of thirteen years' warfare has now sufficiently de- 
monstrated, that from this soorce, in the preseut 
state and habits of our population, it is in vain to 
expect a sufHcicnt supply of soldiers. If, however, 
yon cannot change the habits or occnpalions of 
your people, whut remains to be, done but to iii- 
creiise the induceoients to enter the army? Williout 
this, our means' of recruiting must be little belter 
than deception and artifire. We are in the stole of 
men selling wares inferior in value to the price they 
ask for thena ; and, accordingly, none but the igno- 
rant and Uirmghllcss will ev«:r be tempteni to becoine 
fanyers. To such a height has this arisen, that of 
lute years our only resource has h<;cn recruiting 
boys; men gmwo up, even with all the grossness, 
igooranco, and improvidence incident to the lower 
orders, an* too wary to acc^t rnir offers; wc must 
add to (he thnagbtlessne.es arising from sitHAlioii 
the wenknexs and improvidence of youth. The prac- 
tice of giving liounlies is decisive proof of this; 
whalevcrds bestowed in that w»v, shows that the 
service does net stand upon its true footing. Meli 
require no temptation to engage iii a profession 
which has siirficienl imlurcmcnts of Its own. Never 
can the system of supplying the army be considered 
05 resting upon its proper basis, till the* necessity of 
bounties sliall have ceased, and the railing of a sol- 
dier shall he brought to the level with other trades 
and professions, for entering into which no man re- 
ceives a prcmiuni, but where, on the contrary, a 
premitua ia frequently paid for perousaion to eolcr. 
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Thcuui The hill met witli a moslstremioiis oppoi^ition, alilioiigh Ihc early 
divisions whjdi look place upon it evinced a clear prepoaderance 
in favour of Ministers (1 ) ; hut il ul lenglh passed both Houses hy a deciiled 


“ Tbe ^real ckangf by wliirh ibis misbt, ot flnt 
siglit, appear lo be cffrclrd, fs by raising ihe pay. 
But imlepeinltmlly of the fiuaiirial rmbcirrasamcnU 
which any cnnslderahia ^Urraliou in ibat respect 
would nrotiucr, there is an invincilde objection lo 
s'nrh a change in the liranltous habits, inconsistent 
with mililar)' discipline, which an undue coinniaiid 
of tnoDey would generate among the soldiers. Pro* 
rision In sickness and old age; |>ensious fur the 
wounded ; bmiurury dUtinclious suited U> the rank, 
litoation, and eondlliau of the party, ore much sa- 
fer reconiruendhliims I but, alwve all, a change in 
the service of cnlistmenl from life to a limited jh.*- 
riod. Is ibc great alleratioii to which we must look 
for elevating the aUracliuns of tho army. This is 
the system of service in all the stales of luiro{>c, 
except otir own, and it is the condition of entering 
that large and elBcicnt ^art of our own forcfs, imw 
100.600 strong, which is composed of the regular 
militia. That ibis system will have the erfcct of in* 
dneing men to eater, Is so dear, so certain, so to- 
tally iucontrovcrtible, that il is unnecessary lo urge 
It. There is DO man who would not prefer liaving 
an optiun to having none. Our immense armies in 
India are all raised, and thal, loo, without the 
slightest dinicully, for liinitcJ sendee, A sysl^m of 
rewards fur the regular and faithful soldier should 
also be established j aiul that severity ofdiscipKno 
which is at present an much an object of terror to 
all persons of regular lubits, should he inalcrialiy 
softened ; not ibal It wiU, in ait probability, ever he 
possible to dispense entirely with corporal punish- 
ment in ibe army, for there arc some turbulent spi- 
rits who can only he repressed by the fear of il, but 
the discipline may be rrudered inrmitelj less rigo- 
rous. Dy Ibis means ■ better descrijilion of men 
will be induced to enter the army ; at|d the better 
men you gel, tho less necessity will there he for se- 
vere punishment. By tbc«« changes, uUo, the temp- 
tatinn to desertions will bn greatly diiniuisbcd ; the 
great 9ml alarming frequency of which, of late 
years, has been mainly ow ing to high bounties and 
Imd regulations; aud in legislating fur this matter, 
it is material lo invest courts-martial with a discre- 
tionary power to modify the penalty of desctlion 
most materially, or Inke it away altngollier, if it his 
been comntilled ooly in a inomeBl of intoxication, 
or from the inHucnce of bud exatiiph*. or the soldier 
has made ameuds Liy returning to bis colours. 

• ** It is a mit.lake to argue that the beneCts I have 
proposed lo iniroducc, iHiiiig for the most part pro* 
apecltvr, and U> l>« craped only at the end of sevcu 
or fourteen years, will not tnflaence tlie inconside- 
rate descripiioa of men who form the great bulk of 
our coiuoiou Vildiom. lliat ouiy be true as it relates 
to ibe descri|iiion of men who, under the etimbiucfl 
inlliicnce of bounties oud intoxication oa the one 
baud, and service for life .ind flogging oa the other, 
almost exclnsiscly i>iil«r our servieu. But the gfc.it 
benefit which may fairly bo expected lo result from 
a measure of the sort now projmsed is, that it will 
intmdncc a new and betlrr descTiplion of persons 
into the array, nut altogether so thougUUc.<^ or la- 
considerate, hut who arc attracted hy the mlvunta- 
which lb* military serrtee holds out. Such ron- 
sideralions m.*iy fre<|ucijt1y, iiwIetNl, have little 
weight with tho yonngmaii hinisclT. hut will they 
prove ctjually unavailing with bis rebtions, arrived 
at a more advonced period of life, and f.imiliar, 
from exjietiettfe, with ihediffiriilty of getting on in 


(1) 1V‘ division whicli decided the principle of 
the bill look place mi Mareli 14, iSOfl. wbcu the 


every profession ? W hat attracts young men of f.i- 
inlly into the Hast Iiutia Company's hcrviro, not- 
withstanding alt the disadvanUges nf a lifelime 
spent in exile, and a cliin.nlc so deadly, Ui.nl not nne 
in ten ever survives II? Not present advant.iges, for 
tbd pay, fur the first Irii yi^rs, barely equals Ihe 
young man's expenses. It i« ultimate benefits ; the 
sj>ect.icle of nabobs freqncntly reluming with for- 
lanes; the certainty that nil who survive will be- 
come enltUed. after n speelfieil period of sen'lce, to 
pensions cnosidcrablr, with reference to the rank of 
life to which they belong. Such cousideralioiis may 
not be so. decisive with the lower orders as the 
higher, Imt there is no rank to whom the sight of 
the actual aijuyment of the advantages of a particu- 
lar profession will not speedily prove an attraction. 

" To effect these object.s. 1 propose that the term 
of military service should bodiviiled into three pe- 
riods, viz for 7, I4, and 2l years for the Infantry’, 
but for 10. 6, ami for the artilliTy aud cavalry, in 
consideration of the adililiniml time requisite lo 
reuder men eificient in tbuse branches of service. 
At the end of cacii of those periods, the soldier is to 
Lave right to his discharge. If disrharged at the 
close of the first, he is lo have right to exercise his 
trade or calling in any town of the kingdom ; at the 
end of the second, besides that advantage, to a |>en- 
xion for life; at the end of the third, lo the full al- 
lowance of Chelsea, which should be raised lo fld. 
and in some coses is. a-day If woundetl or disabled 
in the service, to receive the same pension os if he 
had served out his full time. Desertion to he pu> 
ni»he<Ii in the fii^l instance, by (he loss of so many 
years’ service; in very aggravated cases only hy 
corporal infliction. 

“Groat exaggeraiinu ap|>cars to have prevailed 
as to the bcucGts to be derived from the volunteer 
system. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
ihnt such a force can he brought to such a stale of 
erficioiicy as to be able to cope with regubr forces. 
Ksscnlialsvrvico may be derived from .Midi a force, 
but nut in the line lo which tlicy Imvc at present 
been directed. \Yiih a view to bring them luck to 
tbeir proper sphere, as they were ortgiiislly consli- 
totiil in 179S, it would be ndvts.Tblr to Wklucc tbeir 
otiosvanccs and relax their discipline. Those corps 
only w hich are in a ruuk of life tocipiip tbemselros, 
and are willing to serve without pay, should he re- 
tainnl; the remainder of the jKipuUtUm should he 
loosely trained, under n^gular ofneer;-, to act os ir- 
regular troops, it is nut by vainly imitating the 
dress, air, and movemcots of regular troops, tlut a 
voluntary force mn ever l»e brought lo render ef- 
fectual service. Tliese arc my fiteu ide.ia ; but ax I 
find a volunteer force already exisliug, il would not 
be politic at or.rn to redote ft. All 1 propose, in tbn 
niraii time, is to reduce the |>eriod of drilling from 
B5 dj}Sto 26»and make other reduclioits which will 
Save the nation L. 8.17.000 a-yenr i all future voliio- 
teers to receive their pay only, and the trained 
bauds to receive a sliilliog a-<lay for 14 days a-year. 
but not to be dressed as soldiers, and not (drilled nr 
cxcrcisc<l as speU. Batik slKutld be taken from the 
volunteer nfficcr.'. ; their holding il is inonstrons iiv 
justice to the regubr army.” [l*arl. Drb. vi. GS2, 
090. Aun. Beg. I8OG. 48, '50.] 

Reply of the Tu these admirable arguments il was 
fanner ml- answered by Lord Casltrrcagh and 
ulsters on Canning—** .kl no jH'find of oof 

the tobject. sciencr, unifonnity. 


niimlicrs were— Arcs, 28.'» ; Tfocs, |l9; Mt»jorily, 
lid.— ./««. f?ey, l^d.p. 54. 
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majority, the numbers in the Peers being 97 to 40, giving a majority to Mi- 
nisters of 37. The clauses regarding the volunteer force, however, were aban- 
doned or modified in the ultimate stages of the discussion, the effect of the 


and diftcipUue of tUe army been comparable to what 
it is at this moment; and for these immense bene* 
fits, the profession at Urge are aware we are more 
indebted to the improvements of the presejit Coin- 
innnder-in*chief (the Duke of York), lh.m of any 
other individual in existence. Under his.able admi* 
nistration, the army is considerably superior in 
nnniber to 'what it ever was at any former pe> 
riofl (*). Tlie reeruhiitg. as it now exi^s, is steadily 
prodacing sixteen thousand soldiers a*year ; and 
when the act for its future regulation is generally 
enforced, which is not yet the case, this number 
nay be e.ipected to be greatly increased. I.s this a 
cri.sis to hre.ik up n system pro<lucing, and likely 
to produce, such results? I'he average tear and wear 
of the army is about fifteen thousand a*yenr; so 
that tite present system is not only adequate to the 
mainteiwnce of its numbers, b*it likely to lead to 
iLs increase. The proposed alteration on the term of 
service in the army, is one of the most momentous 
that Parliament cun be called on to discuss; and for 
this above ail otlier reasons, that the change once 
introduced is irreparable : be it good or be it bad in 
its results, it cannot be depirtrtl from; for when 
the .soldiers have once laMed the sweets of limitcfl, 
the>' will never submit to the restraint of nnlimited 
service. Surely, oa so vftal a auhjcct, and where a 
false step once taken is irretrievable, it is expedient 
to proceed widi caution, and make the experiment 
on a small .scale before we organize all oar defen- 
ders on itie now system. 

The system of enlisting for a limited {>eriod is 
no novelty ; its application on a great and universal 
scale alone is so. For the last three years, our en- 
deavours h.sve Id’en directed, whiln a superior en- 
couragement was held out to persons entering for 
general service, to obtain at the same time the 
utmost possible numl>er of men for limited service 
in the army — both in the army of reserve, and 
latterly under the additional force act. If, then, 
we have failed in obtaining an adequate supply of 
men even, under a limited scale, both in time and 
space, how can we expect to obtain that advan- 
tage by taking away one of these limitations? If, 
indeed, we could not, under the present system, 
obtain an adequate force liable to he detached 
abroad, there might be a necessity for some change 
in mir sy.siem ; but wheit wc have one hundred and 
sixty-five thoits;ind liable to be sent nbro.*id, and the 
only check upon so employing them is the necessity 
of not weakening onrselve.s too much at home, why 
shnitM we preclude ourselves from raising, by the 
present method, such n dosrriplion of force n.s expe- 
rience has proved, in this country at least, is most 
easily obtained? The oxpirj’ of the soldiers’ tenn 
of service must. indq>cndrnt of any casualties, pro- 
duce a large cli.a.Mn in the nnny; and what sectiritv 
have we^ that if the whole or the greater p.irt of 
the nmiy is raised in that way, n great, it may be 
a fatal, breach m.sy not at some future period occur 
in our r.mks at the very time when their service is 
most required? What the inconvenience of the 
' soldiers being entitled to their di.schargc at the end 
of each period during a war is likely to prove 
upon experience, may bo judged of by recollecting 
bow embarrassing this system, some rears back, 
was foand to be in the militia, notwithstanding the 
great comparative facility of replicing men wlien 
serving at iiotne— in vmbarrassinont so great, that 


it led, as a matter of necessity, to the extension ol^ 
the service in that branch of our military system. 
What reason is there to suppose that the soldiers in 
the regular army will not be :is prone as their 
hri'threii iu the militia to take advantage of the 
option of a discharge when tbeic title to demand it 
arrives? And ifso, and this heav^' periodical drain 
be added to the existing casualties of the troops, 
what chance have we of keeping up a force which 
even now wants tweuty-five {hou.«iuud men to com- 
plete its ranks? 

It is in vain to refer to foreign states as af- 
fording precedents in point; their situation is to- 
tally dirferent from our». Ill Russia unlimited ser- 
vice prevails, and the same was the case in Austria 
during the be.sl days of the monarchy. In 1797 a 
slmibr regulation to the one under discussion was 
passed pratpeclively for the future, to take effect 
:it the exjdration of a certain number of years, but 
it has not yet, 1 )>clieve, been acted upon; and if it 
has, the disasters of Ulm and llnliemindvn afford ' 
but little reason to recommend its adoption, Napo- 
leon’s soldiers are all raised by the conscription for 
unlimited service; and itUhongh, in the old French 
momirthy, troops in sufficleijl mimbcrs were cer- 
tainlv obtained by voluntary colistineut for limited 
periods, yet the period of service was more extended 
than tliat now proposed ; and the eircumst.inces of 
that country', abounding Iu men, with few cedouioa 
to protect, aitd still fewer manufactures to draw off 
its.supcrfluons h.ands, and a strong military spirit in 
all classes, can afford no precedent for this country, 
where, cmploymeiil, from the prevalence of manu- 
factures, is so much more frequent— whose popula- 
tion is by nearly a half less— which is burdened 
with a vast colonial empire, .tU parts of which 
require defence— and where the natural bent of 
the people is rather to the sea than the land service. 
Nor is the reference to our B^ist India possessions 
more fortunate; for the enlistment for a limited 
]H>riod prevailed in the Company’s Eurojieau regi- 
ments for a number nf years, yet ibeir baltalions 
raised in this way were always weak in numbers 
and inrfneiciit, and were all reduced ou that very 
account during I.ord Cornwallis's first goverument 
of India. All the pre]iossessions of Mr. Pitt wore i« 
favour of liiiiitcd service— bis opinions on this 
subject were repeatedly stated to the house, Tlio 
opinions of a great variety of miliLiiy’ men were 
taken ou the subject; but these opinions were so 
much divided, that he arrived at the conclusion 
that the inconveniences and risks with which the 
change would be attended more than counterLa- 
biired its pmbafile advantages. 

“The proposed changes on the volunteer force 
appe.ar to he still more objectionable. Admitting 
that it is desirable to diminisU the great expense of 
that pari of onr establibliment; allowing that, now 
that the corps have .attained a considerable degree 
- of efficiency, it may be advisable to diminish con- 
sidcrabiv the number of days in which they are to 
serve at the public exi>eitse. Is that auy reason for 
.suhsliluting a lumultuAry array, without the dress, 
disi'tpline, or habits of soldiers, for a body of men ^ 

3 ualificd not only to act together, hut capable, if 
rnfled into the railitiu or the line, of at once 
acting with regular soldier.'^? Wilt the volunteer 
corps cxi.sl for any length of time under so marked 
a system of discouragement as it is proposed to 


(*) Reaolars and Srilitia, 1 st January, i8oa, 

— — I5t January, 

— — 1 st Marrii, iRop, 
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bill as to them being limited to a proper restriction of the period of permanent 
duty But the great principle of enlisting for a limited service, was by its 
passing introduced into the British army, and has never since been totally 
abandoned; and, considering the great achievements which it subsequent y 
wrought, and the vast consumption of life which the new system adequately 
supplied, its introduction is to be regarded as a memorable era in the history 

of tlie war (f). . ^ i 1 1 „ 

n,nrcii. ns If called upon to decide in favour of one or other of the able aroU- 
„„ ,1., O.M. jiip opposite sides of this important question, it 

miKht, perhaps, be no easy matter to say on which the weight of a>'»‘or'fy 
and reason preponderated. But experience, the great resolver of political dif- 
ficulties, has now settled the matter, and proved that Mr. NVindham rightly 
appreciated the principles of human nature on this subject, and was war- 
ranted in his belief that, without any increase of pay, limited service with 
additional encouragements in the way of retiring allowances and privileges, 
would provide a force perfectly adequate even to the most extensive military 
operations of Great Britain. From the oflicial returns it appears that the rate of 
recruiting rose in a rapid and striking manner after the system limited ser- 
vice was adopted, and before the expiration of a year from the time it was 
first put in force, had more than doubled the annual supply of soldiers foi the 
army / 2 ). Though variously modified, the same system has ever siime pre- 
vailed with perfect success in every branch of the service, and to its inllnence, 
eombined with the improved regulations for its discipline, pay, and retired a - 

lowances,grcatpartofthegloricsofthel‘eninsular campaigns IS tobca.scribcd. 

On examining the confident opinions expressed by many eminent imd respec- 
table military men on the impossibility of providing a supply of adequate 
force for the English army by such a method, it is difiicult to avoid the in- 
ference, that implicit reliance is not always to be placed on the views of piac- 
ticalmen in legislative improvements; that their tenacity to existing institu- 

iinpofc upon without vritbout raok> 

without fiTOur? And >9 this the moment* 

when the »»hqle iniliury force of the continent, 
with the exception of Kimin, i» in tlie h^nds of our 
rneinies, tt» incur the htixrd of wtwtitoliiig. ^or tt 
voluiiUry dixeiplined. a motley array of uudiici* 
plined forces, and run the risk «if exciting Uf® 
diuffeetion nfthe powerful band^ who nt the call 
of their soeereigii have so nobly come forwar*! iu 
the public defence ? [I'arl. Deb. xi. 6S2, 708. ] 

the coinmcncrinent of the present war we 
raised SO.OOO men by the opefalinii of the baliol. 

Thai >}strm baa iu evils; hut when it i» iuuiajK*n. 
ttthU in a given time to raise a large force for llm 
public serrice, ibere Is no allernaltte. In rceoguis- 
mg this right, however, whitU «ccc«»anly 

from the ackoowlwiged title of the sovcselpn power 
to call for the as^UUiire, in times of public danger, 
of ail its -•‘uUjecU, parliament Ins Ik’vo capful to 
fence it round with all the safegnards which the 
exercise of a prerogative so liable to abuse will 
admit oft it isdetenuined by lot j the pcrsoiidrawM 
has the option to provide a subUittitr ; and this U 
the footing upon which the uiiliiia stands. \ si'll 
further limiUtioii exists where the cail Js made, not 
upon the individual, but the district; and the 


district U alUiwcd the oiHioii. instuad of providing 
the man. to pay a fine ; and this is the principle on 
which the additional force bill, at present lu oi^ra- 
tion, which we ore m>w culled on to irped, is 
foiiiuleil. But the Iwllo! for the imlitia is *»y/'‘** 
propiHcd change, to ce.ise on the lerimnatinn of Ihe 
war; it thca ceases to lie a militia, aud becomes a 
pxrl of ibe regular force r.»ise<l by the Crown, the 
act prtipasetl to Im tepoaled is producing at iho 
rate of ib.bOO rocruiU o-ye.iT, licaules the men 
raised by ballot for the militia. PropoHinjr, as the 
Ministers now do, to abandon at once Imib ibesa 
resources, arc they prepared to show that the new 
measures will supply this great dvrficieiiry ? Vi oiild 
it not be expwlienl lifat to irr tbu ex|*erimi ni on a 
small scale, to be i«»»ired of iU snocess. I>ef'‘te we 
commit the fortunes of the state to the result of the 
•xperiinrni? it U an old miliUry maxim, not to 
uuimcuvre in presence of ao enemy ; lml the mea- 
sares bow in agitation do a great deal worse, for 
they not only change the couiposiUou ofyour force, 
but hhake the loyalty and »ubmi»«i«ii of the »oU 
dirrs, in pnwiee of tlm most fonnidalilr military 
power Kunipe has ever pito>us*od." I I'arl. Deli. vi. 
987. 990 ) 

( 1 ) Ann. Bog. |806*63. 
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July 1, to January 1. 1806, 9,0f2 
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July I, to January I, !807, 6,276 

(New sysieuk io operation since January 1, 1807.) 
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January 1, to July 1, 1807, 

July 1, tn January 1, 1808, 
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lions is often as great as the proneness of tlicoretical innovators to perilous 
change; that little credit is to be given to the most eminent professional per- 
sons when they claim for the people of a particular country an exemption 
from the ordinary principles of human nature; and that true political wisdom 
is to he gathered, not by discarding the lessons of experience, but extending 
the basis on which they arc founded, and drawing conclusions rather from a ' 
general deduction of the history of mankind, than the limited views, however 
respectably supported, of particular individuals, 
error orihc To llicse observations on Mr. Windham’s military system, how- 
piol.' ever, one exception must be made in regard to that part of his plan 
'vhich related to the volunteers. There can he no doubt that in 
this particular he did not display the same knowledge of human 
nature which was elsewhere conspicuous. Admitting that the volunteers were 
very far indeed from being equal to the regidar forces ; that their cost was ex- 
ceedingly burdensome, and that they could not be relied on as more than 
auxiliaries to the army; still in that capacity they were most valuable, and 
not only qualilicd to render some service by themselves, hut as forming a re- . 
serve to replenish the ranks of the regular forces of incalculable importance. 
The campaigns of 1812 and 1815 demonstrate of what vast service such a 
force, progressively incorporated with the l>attalions of the regular army, 
comes to be when their ranks are thinned in real warfare, and how' rapidly 
they acquire the discipline and elliciency of veteran troops : and in this view 
the tumultuary array of Mr. Windham, without the clothing, discipline, or 
organization of soldiers, could have been of little or no utility. Nor is it of 
less moment that the volunteer corps, by interesting vast multitudes in the 
occupations, feelings, and honour of soldiers, powerfully contribute to nourish 
and expand that military ardour in all ranks which is indispensable to great 
martial achievements. Veteran troops, indeed, may smile when they behold 
novices in the military art imitating the dress, manners, and habits of sol- 
diers; but the experienced commander, versed in the regulating principles of 
human exertion, will not deem such aids to patriotic ardour of little import- 
ance, but willingly fan the harmless vanity which makes the young aspirant 
imagine that his corps has in a few weeks acquired the eflicieney of regular 
forces. Imitation even of the uniform, air, and habits of soldiers is a powerful 
principle in transferring the military ardour to the breasts of civilians. Phi- 
lopopnien judged wisely when he recommended his ollicers to be sedulously 
elegant in their dross, arms, and appointments, lie was well acquainted with 
human nature who said, that to women and soldiers dress is a matter of no 
ordinary importance. Many nations have been saved from slavery by the pas- 
sion for what an inexperienced observer would call mere foppery. 

Trrot...nirj j,j ]aigr ijmes the system of temporary service has been in some 
degree superseded in Ihe British army, and the majority of recruits 
d^r^.tan- ar^ now cidislcd for life. And in weighing the comparative merit 
of these two opposite systems, it will probably be found that the plan of en- 
listing men fur limited periods is the most advisable in nations in whom the 
military spirit runs high, or the advantages of the military service ore such 
as to secure at all times an ample supply of young men for the army, and 
where it is of importance to train as large a portion as possible of the popula- 
tion to the skilful use of arms, in order to form a reserve for the regular force 
in periods of danger; and that enlistment for life is more applicable to those 
nations or situations whore no natioual danger is apprehended, and it is the 
object of government to secure rather a permanent body of disciplined men, 
subject to no causes of decrease but Ihe ordinary c.tsualties of the service, for 
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the ordinary pacitic duties, rather than spread far and tvidc through the na- 
tion the passion for glory or the use of arms. A provident administration will 
always have a system established, ca|iable cither of contraction or expansion, 
which embraces both methods of raising soldiers ; and this, for nearly thirty 
years, has been the case with the British army. 

ot Important as the matter thus submitted to Parliament in its ulti- 
inrfr. mate consequences undoubtedly was, when it is recollected what a 
great and glorious part the British army bore in tlic close of the struggle, it yet 
yielded in magnitude to the next great subject which the new Ministers 
brought forward for consideration. This was the Abomtiox of tiii; Si.ave 
Tkade; a measure, which in its remote eflects appears to alTect the fortunes 
of half tlte human race. This great change was not linally completed till the 
following session of Parliament; but the preparatory steps were taken in this, • 
and it belongs properly to the present period of English history, which treats 
of the measures of the Whig Administration. 

Argil ifirnTs It was urged by Mr. llibbert and the advocates of the AVest India 
interest, both in and out of Parliament, — “That the British West 
I'lldifini'.r- Islands were settled, and have ever been cultivated under 
the solemn faith of those charters and proclamations, and those 
acts of Parliament which have confirmed the West India Islands in the most 
perfect assurance that they should continue to receive supplies of negroes 
from Africa; that the cultivation of these colonics cannot he carried on hut 
by means of slave labour; and the cultivation of their interior, which is in- 
dispensable to their security, cannot he promoted if the slave trade be 
abolished. If this bill shall pass into a law, the very xA'orst eliccts may be 
anticipated from the change, not only to the colonies themselves, but the 
general interests of the empire. The commerce which theAVest Indies main- 
tain, is the most important of the whole British dominions. It pays annually . 
in duties to the public treasury upwards of L.5,0fl0,000 ; employs more than 
f 0,000 seamen; contributes one-third to the whole exports, and one-third to 
the imports; fakes olT L.C,000,000 a-year worth of domestic manufactures; 
and is pre-eminently distinguished above all others by this important feature, ' 
that it is all within ourselves, and not liable, like other foreign trade, to be 
turned to our disadvantage on a rupture with the power with whom it is 
conducted. This measure, however, if carried into cfTccf, must in a few years 
diminish the property vested in the British AVest India Islands, and open the 
means of hastening the progress of rival colonies, to whom the advantages of 
a full supply of negroes will still remain open. It must forbid the supply of 
losses to the negro population, which originate in accident or diseases pecu- 
liar to the climate, and which the most humane and pfovidenl management 
is unable altogether to prevent; stop the completion of establishments, 
already Itegun; and altogether prevent the extension of cultivation into the 
interior of the islands, without which they can never either attain a stale of 
security or reach the decree of wealth and splendour of which they are 
susceptible. 

“ The most disastrous effects, both to individuals and the public, may he 
anticipated from the ullimutc consequences of the measure under considera- 
tion, nut to mention the confusion and ruin which it must occasion to fami- 
lies ; the capital now sunk in cultivation which it must destroy ; the calamities 
attendant on revolt and insurrection which it must occasion ; the emigration 
it will induce in ail who have the means of extricating themselves or their 
capital from so precarious a situation ; the despair and'apathy which it must 
spread through .those who have not the means of escape; what incalculable' 
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evils must it produce among the black population ? The abolition of the slave 
trade is a question which it is at all times perilous to agitate, from the inti- 
mate connexion which it has in the minds of the negroes with the abolition 
of slavery itself, and the necessary elTect which it must have in pcrpctiialiiig 
, the discussion of that subject in the mother country to the total destruction 
of all security in the planters, or repose in the minds of the slave population. 
From the moment that this bill passes, every white man in the West Indies is 
sleeping on the edge of a volcano, which may at any moment explode and 
shiver him to atoms. Throwing out of view altogether all considerations of 
interest, and viewing this merely as a question of humanity, it is impossible 
to contemplate witliout the nlinost alarm the perils with which it is fraught. 
The existence of a black power in the neighbourhood of the most important 
island of the liritish West Indies, alTords a memorable and dreadful lesson, 
recorded in characters of blood, of the issue of doctrines intimately, con- 
stantly, and inseparably connected with the abolition of the slave trade. It is 
inqiossible to contemplate that volcano without the deepest alarm, nor forget 
that its horrors were produced by well-meant but ill-judged philanthropy, 
similar to that which is the prime mover in the present question (Ij. 

“ n is a total mistake to suppose that the evils, enormous and deplorable as 
they are, of Central Africa,, arise from the slave trade. These evils are the 
consequence of the cruel habits and barbarous manners of its inhabitants; 
they existed for thousands of years before the slave trade was heard of, and. 
will conlinuc for thousands of years after it is extinct. Civilize the interior 
of the vast continent — humanize their manners — aliolish the savage practice 
of selling or putting to death captives made in war, and you indeed make a 
mighty slept in extirpating the evils which we all lament. Hut as long as 
these savage customs prevail ; as long as the torrid zone is inhabited by a 
thousand tribes all engaged in contests with each other, and with all of whom 
slavery to prisoners made in war is the only alternative for death, it is hope- 
less to exjtect that the stoppage even of the whole vent which the purchase 
of negroes by Europeans alTords, would sensibly affect the general prevalence 
of the slave trallie. What are the 30,000 whom they annually tran.sport 
across the atlantic, to the innumerable multitudes who are driven across the 
Sahara Desert, or descend to Egypt for the vast markets of the Mussulman 
world? But to suppose that the partial stoppage of it in the British domin- 
ions : that the prohibition to transport the fifteen thousand negroes who are 
annually brought to our shores could have a beneficial effect, is ridiculous. 
So far from producing such a result, its tendency will be diametrically 
the reverse : it will drive the slave trade from the superior to the inferior 
channel; from the great merchants of Liverpool, who have done so much — 
for their own interest perhaps, but still done so much — to diminish its hor- 
rors, to the Spaniarils and Portuguese, who arc as yet totally unskilled in its 
management, and treat the captives with the utmost barbarity : as our own 
colonies decline from the stoppage of this supply of labourers, those of the 
others nations who have not fettered themselves in the same way will aug- 
ment; the cultivation of sugar for the European market will ultimately pa.ss 
into other hands, and we shall in the end lind that we have cut off the right 
arm of our commerce and naval strength, only to augment the extent and 
increase the horrors of the slave trade throughout the world (2).” 

On the other hand, it was argued by Mr.Wilberfnrcc, I.«rd Ilowick,and Lord 
Grenville ; “ A higher principle than considerations of mere expedience, the 
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Ar|cnm«nti diclates of justice, require that this infamous trafTtc sliould be abo- 
lished. Were it merely a question of humanity, we miRht consider 
Tii'.boh' "® si'ould carry our interference; were the interests of 

"»"■ the British empire alone involved, it might possibly be a matter of 
expedience to stop a little short of total abolition. But in this instance, im- 
perious justice calls upon us to abolish the slave trade. Is it to he endured 
that robbery is to be permitted on account of its profits? Justiee is still the 
same; and you arc called upon in this measure, not only to do justice to the 
oppressed and injured natives of Africa, hut to your own planters; to interfere 
between them and their otherwise certain destruction, and, despite theirfears, 
despite their passions, despite their prejudices, rescue them from impending 
ruin. This trade is the most criminal that any country can be engaged in : 
when it is recollected what guilt has been incurred in tearing the Africans, by 
thousands and tens of thousands, from their families, their friends, their social 
ties, their country, and dooming them to a life of slavery and misery : when 
it is considered also that the continuance of this atrocious trafiic must inevi- 
tably terminate in the ruin of the planters engaged in it, surely no doubt can 
remain that its instant abolition is called for by every motive of justice and 
expedience. 

“ Much is said of the impossibility of maintaining the supply of negroes in 
the AVest Indies, if the slave trade is abolished. Are we then to believe that 
the Divine precept, ‘ Increase and multiply,’ does not extend to those islands; 
that the fires of youth, adequate to the maintenance and growth of the human 
species in all other countries and ages of the world, are there alone, in the 
midst of plenty, unequal to their destined end ? But the fact is adverse to 
this monstrous supposition; and it is now distinctly proved that the slave 
colonies are perfectly adequate to maintain their own numbers (1). The ex- 
cess of deaths above births in Jamaica is now only l-2tth per rent; and when 
it is recollected that the registers of mortality include the deaths among the 
negroes who arc newly arrived and set to work, which always amounts, bc- 
tw'cen those who perish in the harbours and shortly after being set to work, to 
at least fO per cent, it is evident that the numbers of the settled Africans arc 
more than maintained by their own increase. Nor is the argument that the 
importation of negroes is requisite to cultivate the waste lands in the interior 
of the islands, better founded. If the numbers of the .Africans increase, it is 
altogether incredible that their labours .should not be adequate to clear the 
wastes of those diminutive islands. According to the most moderate com- 
putation, it would require the slave trade to be continued for two centuries 
to cultivate the whole interior of Jamaica and Trinidad ; and can it he 
cndure<l that so frightful a trafiic as this, fraught as it must be with the 
tearing of above two millions of .Africans from their families and country, 
should be endured for such a period, for an object which, in one-fourth 
of the time, miglil by the native increase of their numbers in those islands 
be attained (2j? 

fly Fxens of affltti9 aliore Mrllo In J^matva rrom lS9S to ITSO. sAporeoot. 
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(3) It i» DOW ' oompleteljr demoastrated. by on am 3,200,000 no^roos; and from 1790 to 1830. ibo 
eaportinent on the greatest acalc, that the African whites have anginentcil in tlie proportion of 80 to 
race, even when in a state of slavery, is not only 100 t hut the blacks in that of 113 lo I00-— Toe, 
able to maintain its own nombeea. hot rapidly'to onaviiLn's DtaorracY in .fnrerirfl. ii. 345, 340, noia. 
increase them. In the slave Slate., of America there 
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“Let ns then instantly abolish this infamous traffic; and wc may then 
with confidence look forward to the period when the slaves, become in a 
great degree the natives of the islands, will feel the benefits of the proleclion 
afforded them ; and they may gradually he prepared for that character, when 
the blessings of freedom may be securely extended to them. Throughout all 
history we shall find that slavery has been eradicated by means of the cap- 
tives being first transformed into predial labourers, attached to the soil, and 
from that gradually ascending to real freedom. We look forward to the pe- 
riod when the negroes of the West India islands, become labourers rather 
than slaves, will feel an interest in the welfare and prosperity of the country 
which has extended to them these benefits, and when they may be securely 
called on to share largely in the defence of those islands, in which at present 
they are only a source of weakness. The grand, the decisive advantage which 
recommends the abolition of the slave trade is, that by closing that supply of 
foreign negroes to which the planters have hitherto been accustomed to trust 
for all their undertakings, we will compel them to promote the multiplica- 
tion of the slaves on their own estates; and it is obvious that this cannot be 
done without improving their physical and moral condition. Thus, not only 
will the inhuman traffic itself be prevented, in so far at least as the inhabitants 
of this country are concerned, but a provision will be madefor the progres- 
sive amelioration of the blkck population in the West indies, and that, too, 
on the securest of all foundations, the interests and selfish desires of the mas- 
ters in whose hands they are placed. 

“ It is in vain to argue that, according to the barbarous customs of Africa, 
captives made in war are put to death, and thus if the oulct of the slave trade 
is closed, the reproach to humanity arising from the sale of captives will lie 
prevented from taking place. The most recent and intelligent travellers, on 
the contrary, have informed us, what every consideration on the subject a 
priori would lead us to expect that the existence of the slave trade is itself, 
and ever has been, the great bar to the civilisation of the interior of Africa, 
by the temptation held out to the chiefs on tho coast to engage in the trallic 
of negroes, and the continual encouragement thus allbrdcd to the princes in 
the interior to carry on constant wars, from the vast profit with which the 
sale of their captives is attended. It forms, in fact, with a great many of those 
robber chieftains, a chief branch of revenue. If we would promote, therefore, 
the great and truly Christian work of civilizing Central Africa, we must first 
commence with abolishing the slave trade; for as long as it continues, the 
selfishness and rapacity of the native chiefs will never cease to chain its un- 
liappy inhabitants to a life of violence and rapacity in the jiowcrful, of mi- 
sery and degradation in the poor. 

“ The argument, that if we do not carry on the slave trade some other 
nations will, possibly with less commiseration for the sulferings of the ca|>- 
tives, if admitted, would shake to their foundation every principle of public 
and private morality. At that rate every band of robbers might plead in their 
justification, that Hlliey did not knock down and plunder travellers, other 
banditti might do the same, and possibly superadd murder to their other 
atrocities, and therefore the lucrative rapine should not hediscontinued. This 
argument, however, bad as it is, has not even the merit of being founded on 
fact. If we abolish the slave trade, who is to take it up? The Americans 
have already 'jircceded us in the race of humanity, and fixed a period in 
1808, when the trallic is immediately to cease; and a bill is at present in 
progress through their legislature, to affix the penalty of death to a violation 
of this enactment. How are France and Spain to carry iton, when they have 
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hardly a ship on the ocean ? Sweden never engaged in it. There reinuins only 
Portugal, and where is she to get capital to carry it on? 

“ The dangers, so powerfully drawn, as likely to result from this measure, 
are really to be apprehended, not from it, but from another with which it 
has no connexion, viz., the immediate cmandpation of the negroes. This, it 
is said, flows necessarily from the step now about to be taken ; if you do not 
follow it up in this manner, you stop short half way in your own principles ; 
in fact, the ulterior measure, if the first be adopted, cannot be averted. It is 
to be hoped, indeed, that this great step will, in the end, lead to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in all our colonies; but not in the way or with the dangers 
which are anticipated. On the contrary, it is here that another of the great 
benefits of the measure under consideration is to be found. By the eflects of 
this measure it is to be hoped slaven/ will gradually wear out without the 
intervention of any positive law, in like manner as it did in a certain degree in 
the States of Greece and Home, and some parts of the states of modern Eu- 
rope, where slaves have been permitted to work out and purchase their own 
freedom ; and as has been permitted with the happiest eflects in the colonies 
of Spain and Portugal. In America, measures for the gradual emancipation 
of the negroes have been adopted, and nothing could conduce more power- 
fully to insubordination, than if, by the continuance of the slaves, similar 
steps were not to be introduced in the West India islands, and the slaves 
there were perpetually tantalized by the sight of the superior comforts of 
their brethren on the main land. The dangers apprehended would indeed be 
real, if immediate emancipation were to be proposed, for that would produce 
horrors similar to those which have happened in St. -Domingo ; but nothing 
of that kind is in contemplation ; on the contrary, it is expressly to exclude 
them, and induce that gradual emancipation which is called for, alike by 
justice to the planters and the interests of the slaves themselves, that the 
measure under discussion is pro|K)sed (1). ” 

Thr aboil'. The latter arguments, enforced with much eloquence, and sup- 
*’^.‘5™'' ported by the great principles of Christian charity, prevailed with 
II, iBoe. (he legislature. By a series of enactments, passed in the course of 
the sessions of 1806, the slave trade was restrained within vory narrow limits; 
rcb. is, ibo;. and at length, in the succeeding session, it was entirely abolished, 
and the penalty of transportation aflixed to every British subject engaged in 
it; the numbers were, in the Commons, 285 to 16, majority 267 ; in the Peers, 
100 to 56, majority 54 — and thus was the stain of irafiicking in human flesh 
for ever torn from the British name (2). 
uipionibie There can be no question that this great step was recommended 
by every consideration of justice and humanity; nevertheless its 
1',;^,”°"“ eflects hitherto have been in the highest degree deplorable. Never 
was a more striking example than this subject has aflorded in its 
later stages, of the important truth that mere purity of intention is not suf- 
licicnt in legislative measures, and that unless hiunan designs arc carried 
into execution with the requisite degree of foresight and wisdom, they often 
become the sources of the most heart-rending and irremediable calamities. 
The prophecy of Mr. Liibbcrt and the opponents of the abolition, that the 

(l) P«rl. Drb. rtii. 653, C66, 847,935. truly lo (Ktioirably cuiitiucivc to lb« 

Lord Grcurilie concluded bis S(>c<?cU with these Tirtuous prosflerity of his rountry. oud the wrlfare 
clotjuciil words— "T camml conceive «»y con«dous» of fnaiikind*^ mcaMire which will difftm bnppi- 
ness lourc truly gratifying than must Ik! ciijuyod nces aiuon* millions now iu rxistruce, and lar 
h) that emiiicul [wrauii (Mr. Wilbcrforccj , im w^ith his mcuiory will f>e hlcised by millions yet 
fiiitling ti measure lo wliiclr he has devoted the uoboni'.”— Par/. /)<■£. vilt. 664. 
labour of kis life carried iotu efiect'—u iueuvuxo so ■. (3) I'ari. l>cb. viii. 073, 995. / 
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slave trade, instead of ceasing, would only change hands, and at length fall 
into the inanageincnt of desperate wretches who would double its horrors, 
has been too fatally verified, and to an extent even greater than they antici- 
pated. From the returns laid before Parliament, it appears that the slave 
trade is now four times as extensive as it was in 1789, when European phi- 
lanthropy first interfered in St.-Doiningo in favour of the African race, and 
twice as great as it was when the ell'orts of Air. Wilberforce procured its aboli- 
tion in the Uritish dominions. Great and deplorable as were the suficrings of 
the captives in crossing the Atlantic, in the large and capacious Uverpool 
slave-ships, they are as nothing compared to those which have since, and are 
still endured by the negroes in the hands of the S|>anish and Portuguese 
traders, where several hundred wretches arc stowed between decks in a space 
not three feet high ; and in addition to the anguish inseparable from a state 
of captivity, they are made to endure, for weeks together, the horrors of the 
blackhole of Calcutta. Nearly two hundred thousand captives, chained toge- 
ther in this frightful manner, now annually cross the Atlantic; and they are 
brought, not to the comparatively easy life of the Uritish West India Islands, 
but to the desperate servitude of Cuba or lirazil; in the latter of which se- 
veral hundred negroes are worked, like animals, in droves together, without 
a single female among them, and without any attempt to perpetuate their 
race (1), they arc worn down by their cruel taskmasters to (he grave by a 
lingering process, which on an average terminates their existence in seven 
years (2) ! 

Bnt ih.; >ra This lamentable and heart-rending result of such persevering and 
enlightened benevolence, however, must not lead us to doubt the 
sounditess as well as humanity of the principles which Air. Wilber- 
cb«npi. force so eloquently advocated, or to imagine that the general rules 
of morality are inapplicable to this question, and that here alone in human 
affairs it is lawful to do evil that good may come of it. The observation, that 
it was our duty to clear our ow'n hands of the iniquity, leaving it to Provi- 
dence to eradicate the evil in others at the appointed time, was decisi\<e of 
(he justice of the measure; the evident necessity which it imposed on the 
planters of attending, for their own sakes, to the comfort of the negroes, and 
providing means for the multiplication of their numbers, conclusive as To its 
expedience. It is not the abolition of the slave trade, but the subseipient con- 
tinuance of ruinous fiscal exactions, and at last the irretrievable step of un- 
qualified emancipation, which have given this deplorable activity to the 
foreign slave trade. The increase in the foreign slave colonics for the last 

• (I) Wakk'i Bnzil. ii. S74. 485. 

Etiormouit ^3) Tba number of slaves auniialiy 
prrsvfH rt- iin|)orte(l \ntn the slave couniric* of 
trot «nd world from Africa in 1780. was 

ihr^sve Bomewbal under 50, QUO. of wbt'cb 
Irad.*. about | 5 , 00 i» cros-wl in htiglish Vfs- 
mU^oow the number is at leant VOO.OOO- K 
from the tUmnubr nviurii* in Parlianirnl. that to 
IA20. 74,653 »lavM vere emharhed for Itret// a/<Mt 
Iron) the Afriooif eoast, of whom 4570 uied in tbr 
short |Kissaite of one wotiib; and In' tbe fifFt half of 
1880 the number* were no lc«» l!»an 47,258, of 
whom 8 per cs-nt dietl on the jwsuige. At the same 
period lS.090 were aunuully im|»Of1ed ir»lo tbe lla- 
vaiiiiCib, and at lea.M an eqaal tmuihlr into ihc oilier 
slave rokmieA, makiiip in the yrtfr 1830 alwit 
130.000. [l*arJ I'-p- 1830. 82.89. ISS.] Bui 

lbe*e iiuiiibcrit, ifTeat at they ore, hnve now rercived 
a VAAt increase from ihc effects ol the BAitiNb Move 
Emancipation Act, passed in 1833 lu fifteen months, 
ending January i 835 , there sailed from the single 


port of Havtinnah 170 siave-tbips, capable of con- 
tnioing, (Ml au average, each at least 400 |H.*r»ona; 
tbe iin{Hirtatiun of slavits into Cuba is now above 
55,000 a*ycar, while the nneibers imported into 
Uraxil, from (be atiuiulua given to sb\c labour by 
tbu antidpat(?<d decline of pnidace in tlie British 
inlands conRe«inenl no that measure, b.we increased 
ill nraiiy the s^fne proportion. Nor m it auqirisiug • 
that, in spite of all the efforts of ibr ttritlsh gevem* 
iiient, .*m«l ail the vigilance of the Bntksh rruisers, 
this infernal traffic should now advance at this ac< 
c^emlrd pare ; for surh is tbe demand for slaves, 
octfasioneo by the continual decline in ibc cultiva* 
tlon of sugar in the Rritisb West India islands , 
under thecnuiliinrd iofloence of heavy laxaltoo and 
the Eiiiancip.vtH|Q Act, that Hie prt^t on a single 
c.vrgn of slaves imported iutotliR llavamiah is l80 
y>«r roar, and the advenUirers eanii'ol be considered . 
as ioscjrs if one vcMti arrive* sale out of Meerdts* . 
paUhed from the wa&l of /^a/r, 1830, 

A. 115^116. 
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twenty years, at a time when the British West India Islands were compara- 
tively stationary, has been so rapid, that it was evident some powerful and 
lasting causes have been at work to occasion the dillcrencc (1). These causes 
are to he found, in a great measure, in the heavy duties on British colonial 
produce, amounting at lirst to 30s., then to 27s., and latterly to 2fs. on each 
hundredweight of sugar, from which the foreign growers were exempted in 
the supflly of foreign markets. This enormous burden, which, on an average 
of prices since 1820, has been very nearly 73 per cent on that species of pro- 
duce, has, notwithstanding all their efforts, for the most part, if not entirely, 
fallen on the producers (2). 

Kor is this all — the precipitate and irretrievable step of emancipation, 
forced on the legislature by benevolent, but incautious and perhaps mistaken, 
feeling, has already occasioned so great a decline in the produce of the Bri- 
tish West indies, and excited such general expectations of a still greater and 
increasing deliciency, that the impulse thereby given to the foreign slave 
trade to till up the gap has been untmunded, and, it is to be feared, almost ir- 
remediable (5). 


ImoDf mp f i)TweI»e years ago, the only exports 

loereas* of iHitfrtO'Ricn were rattle and coffee, 
KTiliite" recrired wu 

colnoiesof fromlmportalion. la 1933 she export- 
late yean, rd 33.760 tuas-^-more than a sixth of 
the whole BrilubcoRSumplion. The export nfaugir 
from Cuba was on an average of f3l4» 1813, ainl 
I8l6» 61.000 tons | in 18S8 U bad riseu to 130.000 
toits. lu 1814, 18l6.and I8l6. tbcaverageesimrts 
of sugar fnnn Brazil was '20,350 tOus; in 1833, 
thbagD a bad year, the exports were 70.970 tens. 
The increase, aioce the KwaitcipuUon Act passed, 
ba.s 1>een stilt greater • but no ofTicial accounts of 
these years ba^e yet been made public.— $ee Pari. 
Rrpoii “ ou Uatcoimnercial state of tbe West Indies,’*, 
p. 386. 

Compan* On the other band, the produce of 
tiveljr sis* British West India Islands dur* 

tumary cot- the some period, bus b^iicowpa- 
^rMlih ratWely siaiiniiary. The cidonial pro- 
laistuU. duce exported fmln those islands to 
Great BriUiu In the year I8l2. was 1*24,300 tons of 
sAgar, and 6.390.000 gallons of rum; in 1830. 
185.000: and In 1833. 305.000 tons of sugar, aud 
7.693.000 gallons nf rum; the shipping in the former 
period was 100.000; in the latter, 363.338 loiu. 
The total taltte of the produce of tbe islands in tbo 
foniter period wos'L. 18, 516.000 } in the lali«r, lu- 
cladlng all the colonies gained by the peace of Parts 
in 1814. only t: 33,496.000 — Pasxaa. 399; CoiAtv- 
■OCX.378 — 341; l*osxax’s/*«r/, TaZi/er, 1—124, 136* 
Enormous ^ 3 ) There ia uo opinion more er- 
EmsI iuius- roneous than that coniiitonly enter> 
*!“■ tduiod.tbat the import duties on sugar, 

tihe other taxes on consumption fall 
on the |Mireha»er. There is always, 
iudecd, a straggle Itetween tbe producer aiid cote 
sinner, as to who should beat tb« burdett-^hut it b 
kiol always in the power of tbe fonnrr to throw it on 
thtf latter, fn this instance the attempt has almost 
totally failed. It appears from the curium, uhlv of 
prices compiled by Nr. CoU|aboun, that errii dur^ 
ing the high prices of the years from lSl>7 to 1613, 
tbe West India proprietors jxikl fn.ni a tkirii to a 
hmifai the dalies on sugar, without l>cing able to 
Uy it on lh« cotisuuierst tbo aecrege of what thry 
paid for tboso years l>euif 1..1.1 IS.'^SI per ainimn. 
'fhe cstitna^cd revenue ot these proprieton. daring 
those Years was under L.4,600.000 t so ilut at that 
, perioJ they paid 3l» per cent o«i their incomes to 
goveranjeut. la addition to UkU, it was prored by 


tbe docuinenls laid bfforo tbe committee of the 
linage ofCommoits in Kebrimry l83l, thotan annual 
burden of L. 1, 033.399 was bid on the British West 
India IsUods, in coiisequetict' of the enbanceiuent of 
the price of necessary articles to which they were ' 
ex|>osf*d under the restrictive system. In this way, 
even tiixler ibn high prirewfnim 1801 to J8l3. they 
were p-^ying at least 50 {>er rent on their incomes in 
taxation; and as the price, since that time, of their 
produce, has fallen at least two-thinij, with a reduc^ 
lion of only a ninth (39.) on the import duty, it may 
be safety concluded^ thalsiiuc 1830 the West India 
proprietors have paid, directly and indirectly, at 
lenst seveuty-firt per cent oa ihi-ir income, lo goveru- 
incnt, and in the yyars when prices were low, at 
leaAl a hnudred /Mreenr. Nothing more is required 
to exnlaiii the dislrts-sed condition of these culunios, 
erm before tbe Kmancipntiun Bill w»s passed, which 
at once, without any eijuivaiujit, coiifi^alrd at least 
60 per cent on ihrir remaining properly. Tbe value 
of slaves was estimated by Oniquhuun in I8l3. dt 
I>.55 a head, boL, In 1833. when the Act passed, it ' 
bad risen tost least 1 75 over bead, notwilhstanding 
the change in the value of money* ; and the ctnnpcn- 
satiou money (1. 30.000.000 on 634.000 riave^ will 
not.^flcr all deductions are mtide, yield L.25a head, 
or more than 33 pt'r cent to the proprietors. Few 
such instances of the de»lructtou of property by 
fiscal and legishvtlve enactments arc to hr found in 
the history of inankiod.— Si'cl'xma, 394, and 397; 
CoLQvnoPTf, 59. 335: and Hrpori an ff'tst ItuliM 
affairst Commam, 7tb February l83l. 

It is frequently said that the increase iu the prt>> * 
dnee of these culnnics sinen the peace, is a proof that 
their alleged distresses urn ctiber uiirnuiidcd or 
exaggerate. Tlilsisa complete mistake; the planters 
had no other way to meet the enormous fiscal bur* 
dens laid upon tbcir, siitcua dimiuuliou in tbe cost 
of production was out of tbe question, after the 
abolition of the aJ.ivc trade, but by making tbe. 
most exertions to augment iU quautiiv, uud ibvuce 
the incrr.ise of cohutial pi'iwlui'e, whilst, by p<-rpc* - 
tuatliig ihe lowness of price, rei^cred it tmatly im* 
possible for them to lay the ciun'iuous inqio^t duly,, 
now 100 Coot, oil Oil' miisumcrs. hike a ii>un 
sunk in a bottomless hog, all ibc ciTorls they could 
make for their t'xtric.vliun leaded only to laud ihvm 
deeper and more irrelrievahly iu Um mire. 

( 3 ) The following tablesliuvrs iba decline of eo^ 
lonial produce exported from Jamaica under the 
firsl year of the Knuuicipation Act. 
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II is in these measures that ilie real cause of the lamentable increase in the. 
foreign slave trade is to be found; it is the multitude who forced on these 
measures, who have frustrated all the benevolent etlorts of Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. Fox, and rendered the abolition of the slave trade in the British do-' 
minions, the remote and innocent cause of boundless misfortunes to the ne- 
gro race. The British slaves, since the slave trade was abolished, had become 
fully equal to the wants of the colonies; their numbers, without any extra- 
neous addition, were on the increase; their condition was comfortable and 
prosperous beyond that of any peasantry in Europe; and large numbers were 
annually purchasing their. freedom from the produce of their own industry. 

• Here then was a staliunary negro population, rapidly approaching the con- 
dition of the most opulent feudal serfs of Europe, and from wliich they 
might, in like manner, have been emancipated singly, as they acquired pro- 
perty, which all had the means of earning, without cither risk to themselves, . 
injury to their masters, or increase to the demand for foreign slave labour. 
Hut now all these admirable cflects of the abolition of the slave trade have 
been completely frustrated, and the humane but deluded inhabitants of Great 
Britain are burdened with twenty millions, to ruin, in the end, their own 
planters, consign to barbarism their own negroes, cut ofl'a principal branch 
of their naval strength, and double the slave trade in extent, and quadruple 
it in horrors, throughout the world. A more striking instance never was 
exhibited of the necessity of attending, in political changes, not only to be- 
nevolent intentions, but prudent conduct; and of the fatal effect of those • 
institutions, which, by giving the inhabitants of a particular part of the em- 
pire an undue share in the general administration, or admitting the torrent 
of public feeling to sway directly the measures of government, too often de- 
stroy prosperity the most extensive, and occasion calamities the most un-' 
bounded (1). 


StlGAIl. 

RUM. 

COFFEE. 

Year*. CwU. Rogslieads. 

1834 1,525,154 79,485 

1835 1,319,023 68,087 

(hiRrhcoos. Gallons. 

30,676 3,189,949 

27,038 2,660,687 

Casks. I.hs. 

22,384 17,859,277 

13,495 10,489,292 

Decrease, 206, l3l 11,378 

3,638 529,262 

8,880 7,369,985 


Tdkilig an avrrago of ihr.ie vnrtoni anrK of pro- 
(lucr, it i« evitlcot Utot» uothwitlisLanding an uu« 
cdiniaonly fine iteason, and the vigorous rxcrtious of 
the ati|M*iidiar 7 tiiagi&trale», the protloco of the ia* 
land ba« fallen off in one jear nearly a fourth of iU 
total awuunt! liie I'arliament of Jauui<;a> in their 
address to the govemur of the ieland oo August 10» 
1835* oljeerved, “There never woe a finer seoMm 
or more promising opprarance of canes; but, ne* 
vertUolrss, the crop is greatly defieieut, and many 
British fthi{>8 have t» coitsct|urnrc rclururd Tvilhlialf 
cargoes, some with none at all. Oar doclUrd opinion 
is, Uiat each succeeding crop will progrcsaively he* 
come worse. In a few cases the npprculicci do work 
for wages; but the opposite dis|K*Aitioii so iiutnca* 
surably prepniHlcratcs, that no confidence whatever 
can be placed on voluntary labour knowing, U 
we do, the prevaillug reluctance of the uegmes to 
work of nny kind, ihu thefts, iicgligcucies, and out* 
fagesof every, sort which arc becoming of frequent 
occurrenre; seeing large }>ortions of our neglected 
cane fields omruu with weeds, oud ■ still larger 


esteni of onr pasture lands irtumiog to a stale of ' 
nature ; seeing, in fact, desolation already over* 
spreading the very face of the l.Tud, it is iin|>osaiWc 
for os, without abandoning the evidence of our 
senses, to entortain favourable anticijMilions, or 
direst onmelves of the |Miinfol convictiou, lliat the (. 
progressive and rapid deterioration of properly will - 
continue to keep pace with the apprenticeship, and r* 
that the terininatiuii thereof must, unless strong pre* T. 
venlive ineasm'es are applied, complete the ruin of 
the colony.” Making every allowance for the pas- 
aions and cxaggeralinns of a tropical climate, this 
statement here made is too strongly borne out by 
the drcrcase in the official retunis, end c%ainp!e of 
corrtspondmg tueasuros in St.*l>omingo, to leave a 
dtrulK that they are, in the main at l^st, founded 
in troth— *Sce Cmtom Heinn, Kingston, Jomaiea, 

Jugust 183S; and Adimi of Atsondtlj, August 10, 
183S. 

(l)Th« British Ministpr who, in 1834, passed the 
lueosureof Slave Bniauciimtiou are noways answer^ 
ablo for tbcae couacqucaces { on tUo contrary, they 
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.\n imporlani clianpe in Ihe Brilisli system of linance was also made l)y 
the same a<lminislralion, wliicli, altliougii not brought forward till the 
spring of 1807, may be fitly considered now, in order not to interrupt the 
narrative of the important military events which at that period occurred on 
the continent of Knrope 

lord iirnry The foundation of this plan, which was brought forward by Lord 
Henry Petty on the 29th January, 1807, was, that the time had 
arrived when it had become expedient to make a provision for 
a permanent state of warfare; that the bad success of all former 
coalitions had demonstrated the slender foundation on which any hopes of 
overthrow ing the military power of France on the continent of Europe must 
rest, while the hostile disposition and immense power of Mapoldon gave little 
hope that any durable accommodation could be entered into with him. “.\11 
nations,” said his lordship, “ that still preserve the shadow ev'en of their in- 
dependence, have their eyes fixed on us as the only means of regaining the 
freedom they have lost. It becomes the government of Great Hrilain, seeing 
the proud eminence on which they arc placed, to take an enlarged view of 
their whole situation, and to direct their attention to that future, which, 
notwithstanding the signal deliverance they have hitherto obtained, seems 
still pregnant with evil. Our present permanent revenue is above L. 52, 000,090 
a-year, being more than three times what it was at ihe close of the American 
war; and there can be no doubt that means might be found in additional 
taxes to pay the interest of loans for several years to come. But looking, as it 
is now our duty to do, to a protracted contest, it has become indispensable to 
combine present measures with such a regard for the future, as may give us 
a reasonable prospect of being enabled to maintain it for a very long period. 

“ 111 considering our resources, the two great objects of attention are the 
Sinking-Fund and the system of raising the supplies as much as |iossihlc 
within the year, which has given rise to the iiresent amount of war taxes. 
ArfnmMii Tlic tirst of thcsc is a durable monument to Mr. I’itt’s wisdom ; it 
had the support of his illustrious political opponent, Mr. Fox; and, 
however widely these two great men were divided on most other subjects, it 
at last received that weight of authority which arises from their entire coin- 
cidence of approbation. When this system was commenced in 1780, the sink- 
ing-fund was only j^th part of the debt; whereas it is now ' of the whole 
debt, and only of the unredeemed portion; a result at once striking and 
satisfactory, more especially when it is recollected that it has been obtained 
ill twenty years, whereof fourteen have been years of war. The war taxes, 
w hich have been raised to their present amount chictly by the operation of the 
heavy direct taxes; are first, the treble a.ssessed taxes introduced by .Mr. I’itl, 
and more lately the property-tax which has been substituted in its room. The 
experience of the last year has anijily demonstrated the expedience of the 
augmentation of that impost to ten per cent, which it was our painful duty 
to propose last year; for under its operation the war taxes have now reached 
L. 21, 000,000 a-year, and Ihe sinking-fund aniounls to L.8,50U,000 annually. 


deserve ibe kifhest credit fur tbr coorege they dis* 
played, in opposition to the wishes of many of thetr 
snp|)orter*, to carrying through the great grant of 
twenty millinns to the planters— a relief so season- 
able and cxteiuive, that hitherto, at leost. it has, 
almost entirely to the persous who received it, pre- 
vented the nnlural cnii-se<[urncn of the emanci|>a- 
lion iroui being felt- 'llte torrent of publie feeling 
was irrv:>istible; all they could do was to inodiTaic 
iU effects, which by the (urutracted pcriud of ap-> 
VI, 


prentieeship, and the grant to the slare-ownm, was 
done to a very great degice. Ihe Kngiish pt-oplu 
most answer for ihe mea.sure, he its ulliiuate effects 
on ibeoiselves and the negro race good or had. Tim 
reflection suggested is : — Wliut the character of 

national institotioiis which pcruiita measure, likely 
to be attended with sm li cruel and dtsusirous con- 
M-queticps, to be forced against their wiil on a re- 
lurtant govenmiont ? 

li 


I 
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“ In llic present state ot the country our war expenses cannot be calculated 
at less than thirty-two millions annually. To provide for this, iudepcndcnt 
of additional war taxes, which are now so heavy Uiatwe are not warranted 
in calculating on any considerable addition to their amount as likely to prove 
permanently productive, is the problem we have now to solve. To effect 
this, it is proposed in this and the three following years to raise a loan of 
L.12,000,000; for the fourth year, or 1810, I..14, 000,000 ; and for the ten 
succeeding years, if the war should last so long, L.10,000,000 annually. In 
each successive year in which these loans shall he raised, it is proposed to 
appropriate so much of the war taxes as will amount to ten per cent on the 
sum so raised. Out of this ten per cent the interest and charges of manage- 
ment arc first to lie defrayed, and the remainder is to constitute a sinking- 
fund to provide for the redemption of the capital . When the funds are at (iO, 
or interest at five per cent, such a system will extinguish each loan in fourteen 
years after it was contracted. The moment this is done, the war taxes im- 
pledgcd for the rcdcmjition of that loan should be repealed. Thus, as the 
loan of L.12,000,000 will, on this supposition, be paid off by 1821, the 
L. 1,200, 000 a-ycar of war taxes now pledged to its redemption, will in that 
year be remitted. Upon examining this system, it will be found that it may 
be carried on for seven years, viz. from 1807 to 18U, w ithout impledging any 
part of the income tax ; so that if jieace is thus concluded, the whole income 
tax may, without violating auy part of the present system, be at once remit- 
Icd — a most desirable object, as that is a burden which nothing but the last 
necessity should induce usto perpetuate beyond the continuance of hostilities. 

“ As, however, the ten jicr cent on the loan annually contracted is in this 
manner to be taken from the war taxes, means must be provided to supply 
that deficiency, w Inch, if the war continues for a long tract of years, will, from 
the progressive grow tli of those burdens on the war taxes, become very con- 
siderable. To provide for this dcliciency, it is proposed to raise in each year 
a small supplementary loan, intended to meet the sum abstracted for the 
charges of the principal loan from the public treasury, and this supplemen- 
tary loan is to be borrowed on .Mr. Pitt’s principle of providing by fresh taxes, 
laid on in the indirect form, or by the falling in of annuities for the interest 
of the debt, and one per cent more to create a fund for its redemption. The 
loan so required this year, w ill, from the excess of the w ar taxes above the 
•war expenditure, be only L.200,000; the annual charges of w hich on this 
principle w ill be only U.15,535; and as annuities to the amount of L.I.'SiOOO 
w ill fall in this year, it w ill not be necessary, either for the principal or sup- 
plementary loan, to lay on any new taxes this year. Taking an average so as 
to diffuse the burden created by these supplementary loans as equally as 
possible over future years, and setting off against them the sums which will 
be gained annually by the falling in of annuities, the result is, that it will only 
be necessary to raise in seven years immediately subsequent to 1810,L.2t)5,000 
annually by new taxes; a sum incredibly small, when it is recollected that 
we are now in the fifth year of a renewed war, the most costly and momen- 
tous in which the country ever was engaged. 

“ Under the present system, with regard to the public debt, framed upon 
the acts of 1780, 1792, and 1802, no relief whatever will be experienced from 
the public burdens till a very distant period, probably from 185-1 to 18-kl; 
and during the latter years of the operation of the sinking fund, it will throw 
»(ich immense sums, not less Ilian forty millions annually, loose upon 
the country, .as cannot fail to produce a most prejudicial effect upon the 
money market; while the sudden remission of taxes to the amount of 
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L.. "50, 000, 000 a-year, would produce elTects upon artisans, manufacturers, 
and holders of property of every description, which it is impossible to con- 
template without the most serious alarm. In every point of view, therefore, 
it seems to be highly desirable to render the sinking fund more equal in its 
progress, by increasing its present power, and difl'using over a greater num- 
ber of years those extensive effects, which would, according to the present 
system, be confined to the very last year of its operation. The arrangements 
prepared with this view are founded on the superior advantage of applying , 
to the redemption of debt a sinking-fund of five per cent on the actual money 
capital, instead of one per cent on the nominal capital or amount of stock. 
This is to be the system applied to the loans of the first ten years; and in re- 
turn for this advantage, it is proposed that, when the present sinking-fund 
shall have so far increased as to exceed in its amount the interest of the debt 
then unredeemed, such snrplus shall be at the disposal of Parliament. By 
this means a larger sum will be annually applied to the sinking-fund from 
henceforward, than could have been obtained under the old system; the 
whole loans contracted in future during the war will be redeemed within 
forty-five years from the date of their creation, and without violating any of 
the provisions of the act 1792, establishing the present sinking-fund. Parlia- 
ment, during the years of its final and greatest 0 |>eration, will be enabled to 
administer a very great relief to the public necessities, and obviate all the 
dangers with which an undue rapidity in the contraction of debt would other- 
wise be attended (1).” 

Arttumeni In opposition to these able arguments, it was urged by lx>rd Cas- 
b^ToiV tlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Perceval, “ That the proposed plan 
finance proposes gradually to mortgage for fourteen years the 
whole of the war taxes for the interest of loans in war, a decided 
departure from all our former principles, which were to preserve religiously 
the distinction between war and permanent taxes, and wotdd, if carried into 
effect for any considerable lime, deprive the nation of almost all the benefit 
to which it is entitled to look upon the termination of hostilities. The new 
plan, moreover, will require loans to a greater amount to be raised in each , 
year, than would be required if the usual system of borrowing were adhered 
to. At the end of twenty years it appears, from the calculations laid before 
Parliament, that this excess will amount to the enormous sum of L. 193,000,000. 
The whole machinery of the new plan is cumbersome and complicated : the 
additional charges arising from that circumstance will amount to a very con- 
siderable sum. The ways and means intended to prevent the imposition of 
new taxes infutnre, viz. — the expired annuities, together with the exce.ss of 
the sinking-fund above the interest of the unredeemed debt, are e()ually 
applicable pro lanto to mitigate their increase, under any other mode of rai- 
sing loans that may be decided on; and tlieir application in this way would 
be more advantageous than in the other, inasmuch as it is belter to avoid 
contracting debt than gain relief by a remission of taxation. 

Oiintfr * ‘ It is futile to say that the public necessities compel us to have 

recourse to the perilous system of mortgaging the w ar taxes for the 
interest of future loans. It is here that the great danger of the new 
system is to be found ; it is in breaking down the old and sacred harrier be- 
tween the war and peace expenses, that the seeds of inextricable confusion 
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to our finances in future are to be found. It is quite possible, as appears 
from the autlipulic calculations before Parliament, to obtain the eleven mil- 
lions a-year leijuired for the deficiency of the war taxes below the war 
charges, without mortgaging the war taxes, without the immense loans re- 
quired under the new system, and without any material or unbearable addi- 
tion to the public burdens. The mode in which this great object is to be at- 
tained is, by tcsolving that when the loan of the year in war does not exceed 
the amount o1 the sinking-fund in such year, instead of making provision 
for the interest of such loan in the taxes, the same shall be provided for oat 
of the interest receivabte on the amount of stock redeemed by the Commis- 
sioners for the itednetion of the National Debt in that year. Any excess of 
national expenditure above the thirty-two millions to be fixed as the average 
amount of war expenditure, to be provided for in the usual manner. The 
data laid before Parliament prove, that under this plan, in fourteen years of 
war, one hundred and ten millions less will be borrowed than under that 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and though doubtless the 
sinking-fund will be greatly impaired, yet, after making allowance for its 
restricted operation from the charge of future loans on its amount, yet the 
total debt at the expiration of that period will be upwards of forty millions 
above that now proposed (I). Great evils both to the stockholders and the 
country must arise from the adoption of the new plan, in consequence of the 
enormous and inordinate loans, amounting before the close of the new plan, 
to not less than forty or fifty millions of slock annually, which must be 
contracted. Such immense loans must tend powerfully to lower the value of 
the public securities, lead to an extensive and undue increase of the circu- 
lating medium, and a rapid depreciation in the value of money, attended 
with the most prejudicial effects upon many branches of industry, and a 
general insccurily on the part of the holders of properly. Above all, the 
principle of placing at the disposal of Parliament the excess of the sinking- 
fund above the interest of the debt unredeemed, is calculated to lead to a much 
more extensive diversion of that fund from its destined purpose, than the 
system which Mr. Pitt had established ; inasmuch as the latter only proposed 
to derive aid from the sinking-fund during war, and only to the precise ex- 
tent of the interest of the sum redeemed within the year, leaving the fund 
in undiminished extent to operate upon the public debt on the return of 
peace; whereas the former places the surplus of the sinking-fund above the 
interest of the unredeemed debt, absolutely and unreservedly at the disposal 
of Parliament, in peace as in war, without any other limitation than that a 
sum equal to the debt subsisting in 1802 shall be redeemed within forty-live 
years from that period. It is easy to foresee that such a power of appropri- 
ating a large part of the sinking-fund will be loo powerful a temptation for 
the virtue of future guvcrnmciils; and that the practical result will be, that 
that noble institution will be irretrievably mutilated, and the nation lose the 
whole beuelil of the immense sacrilices for the benelil of posterity which it 
has made during the whole continuance of the present contest. The equiva- 

Lord Ca&tlerea;^b'i 
Wartnansi It millirms aycar» for 

14 year*. I..I54.000.000 

Debt uiircdefim*(l at cud of tS'^O, . SdS.UOO.OOO 

War laxca rendered peruiaiieirt, . jioiie. 

Nnr (ntd imposed, . . . . • 2.547.000 
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lent proposed to the fiindliolders of an additional five per cent sinking-fund 
on the war loans, is entirely deceptive; inasmuch as the depreciation of Ids 
property which must ensue from the improvident accumulation of loans in 
the market, with their necessary concomitant, an extensive and undue paper 
currency, must much more than compensate any additional value which it 
might acquire from this augmentation of the means of its liquidation (1).” 

• The budget for the year 1807 was based on tlie new plan of li- 

Mareh j. nance; it included a loan of only L. 12,000,000, which was con- 
tracted on very advantageous terms, and the whole expenditure was calcu- 
lated on that sy.stem of making preparations for a long and protracted strug- 
gle (2), which the disastrous issue of the Prussian war gave too much reason 
to apprehend awaited the country (3). 

nmmions The debates on Lord Henry Petty’s able plan of finance are of 

j'oi. little moment at this time, aliandoncd as Ins system soon was 

amidst the necessities and changes of future years; but the views brought 
forward on both sides were an essential deviation from the great principle of 
Mr. Pitt's financial policy, and presaged the approach of limes when the pro- 
vident policy so long upheld by bis foresight, was to be abandoned with the 
common consent of both the great parties alternately intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of affairs. .Mr. Pitt’s principle was to provide the interest of each 
loan annually contracted, and the one per cent destined for the extinction of 
its principal, by means of indirect taxes w liicli thereafter formed part of the 
periiianetit revenue of the country till the debt was extinguished ; but both 
Lord 11. Petty and Ixird Castlereagh seem to have imagineil that the time had 
now arrived when it would be didiciilt, if not impossible, to raise an in- 
creased revenue in this form ; and accordingly the plans of both were cha- 
racterised by the great and decisive step of providing for tbc charges of fu- 
ture debt, not by future and permanent taxes, but by other means imposing 
no additional present burden on the country, but of course, for that very 
reason, trenching on its ultimate resources. The former proposed to do this 
by mortgaging the war taxes for tbc charges of all the debt which might 
hereafter be contracted, and rendering the amount of tho.se taxes thus mort- 
gaged a permanent part of the peace revenne : the latter, by leaving un- 
touched the war taxes, but appropriating to the interest of future loans part 
of the present sinking fund, and thereby impairing to a |>rnportiouate extent 
its clliciency on the return of jieace. both implied a deviation from the car- 
dinal point of Mr. Pitt’s system, the providing fur the discharge of the in- 
terest of all debts out of indirect taxes religiously set apart for that purposed- 
anti it is remarkable, as an example how much the fortunes and destinies of 
a state are often determined by the character and life -of a single mastcr- 

(I) I’arl. Dell. vili. 1004, 1018. (2) Perl. Deb. Tiii. 1075. 

(3) Tbc budget fur 1807 sUted bj I.Ard Ilcnrj Petty os follows 
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spirit, that this vast change, fraught, as experience has since proved it to have 
hcen, with the ruin of our linancial prospects and probable ultimate subju- 
gation as an independent state, was simultaneously proposed by the leaders 
of both Whigs and Tories, the moment that great statesman and his illustrious 
rival were mouldering in their graves. 

PrtjiKiiti.i Had the period arrived, when it was totally impossible to provide 
*he charges of additional loans by progressive additions to the 
■iiKiiHioiu. peace revenue, this change, however prejudicial, would not have 
been a matter of regret more than any other unavoidable calamity. But ex- 
perience has now sullidently demonstrated, that this was very far indeed 
from being the rase ; for, down to the very end of the war, new taxes were 
imposed to an extent, that a priori w'ould have been thought impossible. As 
it was, therefore, the discussions which ensued on the rival finance projects 
of Lord 11. Petty and Lord Castlercagh, unnecessarily gave the first rude 
shock to the firm and provident system of Mr. Pitt’s finance, by breaking 
down the barrier which had hitherto kept the funds destined for the dis- 
charge of the debt sacred from the avidity and short-sighted desires of the 
people, and accustoming them to regard both the revenue set apart for that 
purpose and the war taxes during peace, as a fund to which they might have 
recourse to relieve the war pressure of the moment. Of the two, if it had be- 
come necessary to make choice of one or other, the system of Lord Henry 
Petty was the most manly and statesmanlike with reference to domestic ad- 
ministration : inasmuch as it was not calculated to trench upon the sinking 
fund, until it had become equal to the loans annually contracted, by which 
means the increase of the amount of the whole debt, after that period, would 
have been rendered impossible, and in the mean lime, to pledge the war 
taxes for the interest and charges of the sums borrowed ; whereas that of 
Lord Casllereagh proposed at once to lay violent hands upon the sinking 
funds for the charges of all future loans, and yet give the nation the full be- 
nefit of the remission of all the war taxes on the return of peace. The former 
system, however, though well adapted for a slate of uniform and long-con- 
tinued hostility, was totally unsuitable to the varying circumstances and 
fleeting changes which were likely to ensue in the course of the contest in 
which the nation was actually engaged ; and by encouraging a morbid sensi- 
tiveness to any extraordinary advances at a particular time, beyond what the 
general system warranted, was too likely to occasion the loss of the fairest 
opportunities of bringing it to a successful issue. Of this unhappy tendency 
the issue of the war in Poland, starved out, as we shall presently see it was, 
by an ill-judged economy on the part of Great Britain, afforded a memorable 
example. And in the habit acquired by the nation in these discussions to re- 
gard the sinking fund, not as a sacred deposit set a|»art, like the life insurance 
of an individual, for the benefit of posterity, but as a resource which might 
be instantly rendered available to present necessities, is to be found the re- 
mote cause of the great change of 181.5 in our financial policy, and the total 
departure from any regular system for the redemption of the public debt — a 
change which is perhaps to be regarded as the greatest evil entailed upon the 
nation by Hie moneyed cmbairassmenls and democratic ascendency in later 
times. 

rilTiS'ilr of *** preceding summary of the principal domestic mea- 
[u“ wwg sures of the Whig Administration has been, it will not in all prolw- 
oo““mod! bility be regretted by the reflecting reader. It is not as the record 
b'muh’u"" of mere events, but of thoughts and the progress of o])iuion, that 
»[rio?n“'"' history is valuable; and independent of the importance of the 
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changes which have been discussed upon the future history of the empire, 
they are in an especial manner worthy of attention, as embodying the prin- 
cipal domestic designs of the great party, which, after so long a seclusion 
from oflice, at that period held the reins of power; and which, besides the 
acknowledged ability of its leaders, embraced a large portion of the thought 
and learning of the State. And upon an attentive consideration of these mea- 
sures, it must be obvious to the candid reader, that they were founded on 
just principles, and directed to important ends; that humanity and benevo- 
lence breathed in their spirit, and wisdom and foresight regulated their exe- 
cution. Above all, they were characterised, equally with the measures of .Mr. 
l*itt, hy that regard for the future, and resolution to submit to present evils 
for the sake of ultimate advantage, which is the mainspring of all that is 
really great or good, both in individuals and nations. On comparing the 
statesmanlike measures of the Whigs at that period in England, with the 
frantic innovations which tore society in pieces in France on the com- 
mencement of their revolution, the difference appears prodigious, and is 
highly deserving of attention. Thence may be learned both the important 
tendency of free institutions to modify those ardent aspirations after equa- 
lity, which, when generally diffused, are, of all other political passions, 
the most fatal to the cause of freedom, and the wide difference between the 
chastened efforts of a liberal spirit, when guided by aristocratic power, and 
modifying, not governing, the measures of government, and the wild excesses 
or atrocious crimes, destructive at once to the present and future generations, 
which spring from the surrender of the actual direction of affairs to the im- 
mediate control or the passions of the |>eoplc. 

Forricn It Fcmains to detail, with a very different measure of encomium, 

iruuacUoni. (],e principal foreign policy of the Whig Administration, from the 
period when the Prussian war commenced on the continent of Europe. 

Fr«h It has been already mentioned how Sir Home Popham, without 
authority from the British Government, proceeded from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Buenos AjTes with a small military force, and the 
disastrous issue of that expedition (1). But the general transports of joy at 
the brilliant prospects which this acquisition was supposed to open to British 
commerce, were so exce.ssive, that Government, while they very properly 
brought Sir Home to a court-martial for this unauthorized proceeding, which, 
u.rcii j, 1 * 07 , in March 1807, reprimanded him for his conduct, had not firm- 
ness enough to withstand the general wish that an expedition should be sent 
to the river La Plata, to wipe away the disgrace which had there been in- 
curred from the British arms, and annex such lucrative dependencies to the 
British crown. No sooner, accordingly, had it become evident, from thefai- 
Ort. ijoc. lure of the negotiations for peace at Paris, that a protracted struggle 
was to lie apprehended, than a reinforcement of three thousand men was sent 
to the British troops in that quarter, under the command of Sir Samuel Aiiclt- 
muty. On arriving at the Rio de la Plata, he found the remnant of the Eng- 
lish Wee coopeil up in Maldonado, with hardly any provisions, and daily 
exposed to the insults of the accomplished horsemen of that country. Deem- 
town unfit for being rendered a depdl and place of security 
Vidro. for the army. Sir Samuel resolved to direct his forces against .Monte 
Video, a fortified seaport, admirably calculated for all these purposes. .After 
great diiliculties, the troops were transported to that neighbourhood; but on 
commencing the siege, great and apparently insurmountable diflicultics were 
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encountered. The defences of tlie place were found to be much stronger than 
had been expected; the whole powder iii the fleet was almost blown away in 
the first live days’ firing; entrenching tools were awanling to make the 
breaches; and four thousand regular troops, with twenty pieces of cannon, a 
force fully equal to the besiegers’, was rapidly approaching to raise the siege. 
Frt. a, in.,; In ihese critical circumstances, he resolved to hazard an assault, 
though the breach could as yet scarcely be called practicable; and orders were 
issued for the attack an hour before daybreak. Owing to the darkness of the 
night the head of the column missed the breach, and remained under the 
ramparts for twenty minutes expo.sed to a heavy fire, every shot of which 
told in their dense ranks; but as the day dawned, it was discerned by Cap- 
tain Uenny of the iOth regiment, who gloriously fell as he mounted it; the 
troops emulated Jiis bright example, rushed in with irre.sislible violence, 
cleared the streets of all the cannon which had been placed to entiladc them, 
and made prisoners all the enemy who attempted any resistance. In this glo- 
rious storm, the loss of the British was about six hundred, hut twice that 
number of the enemy fell, and two thousand were made prisoners, liesides a 
thousand who esca|>ed in hoat.s, so that the numbers of the garrison at first 
had been greater than that of the besieging force (f). 

AHrond It would have been well for the British arms, if their attempts on 

ngaliiit South America had tcrminaterl here; but the discoinliture of Sir 
Home Popham’s expedition to the Bio de la Plata, unhappily led 

irMiacd on (|,e Govemineiit and the nation to conceive, that the honour 
of the British arms was implicated in regaining the ground they had lost in 
that quarter. With this view an additional expedition, under the command 
of General Craufurd, consisting of four thousand two hundred men, which 
had been sent out in the end of Uct. 180(i, destined originally to cITect the 
conquest of Chili, on the other side of Cape Horn, was, when news arrived 
of the expulsion of the English from Buenos Ayres, ordered to stop short, and 
attempt the re-conquest of that important city. General Craufurd, agreeably 
junri. iso;. to tlic.se ordcrs, made sail for the Bio de la Plata, and effected a 
junction with Sir Samuel .\uchmuty at Monte Video in the beginning of June. 
As the united force now amounted to above nine thousand men, it was 
deemed advisable to make an immediate attempt on Buenos .\yres; and, in 
pursuance of express directions from Government (2), the command of the 
force for this purpose was given to General Whitclockc. That ofliccr arrived 
at Monte Video on the 0th May, and preparations were immediately made for 
the propo.sed enterprise (3). 

iut.iii.irc. xhe force which set out on this expedition consisted of seven 
thousand eight hundred men, including eighteen pieces of field artillery. 
After several fatiguing marches, the whole readied Beduction, a village about 
nine miles from Buenos Ayres, and having maumuvred so as to deceive the 
enemy us to the real point of passage, succeeded in crossing the river, with 
very little loss, at the ford of Passo Chico. The army having been assembled 
on the right hank, orders were given for a general attack on the town. Great 
preparations for defence had been made by the inhabitants; above two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon were disposed, in advantageous situations, in the prin- 
cipal streets, and fifteen thousand armod men were stationed on the flat roofs 

(l) Ann. Picg. 1807. 2l3> 2l4- See S. Auihmuly’s South America, il was his Atajcslv's pleasure to 
De:<p,itt !i, 6.Vi. inakecitoicerorlltal purjvoscoftjenoral Whifelorke.’* 

(i) ** As it ltds heei) Ikoo^ht advisable,’* said Mr. —Air. ff'intUtaiu’i Jnstructiens to (fonerai ff'Aittiocke, 
W iiidliain ill his orneinl orders, “ that an officer of 3f/i March, 1807. //««• 1807, 2l6. 

hi^b rank, fits well as t.'lent and judgment, should be (3) Ann. l\e«. 1807,214,217. * 

sent to take the coiouiuiid of bis Majesty’s forces in 
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of the houses to pour their destructive volleys on the columns who might 
advance to the attack. Tlie measures of the English general, so far from being 
calculated to meet (his danger, the magnitude of which is well known to all 
experienced military men, betrayed a fatal and overweening contempt for 
his opponents. The different columns of attack were directed to advance by 
the principal streets to the great square near the river Plata ; hut by an incon- 
ceivable oversight, (hey were not allowed to load their pieces, and no liring 
was permitted (ill they had reached the final place of their destination. The 
consequence was, (hat those brave men were exposed, as they advanced 
through the lung streets leading to (he great square, without the possibility 
of returning it, to a destructive shower of musketry, hand-grenades, and 
stones from the tops of the houses, ail of which were flat, and covered with 
an armed and enthusiastic population; while strong barricades were drawn 
Jui? ^ at intervals across (he streets, mounted by a plentiful array of heavy 
artillery. Notwithstanding all these obstacles, however, the formidable nature 
of which were so fatally experienced by Charles X in the streets of Paris in 
f8.")0. Sir .Samuel Auchmuty, by a vigorous attack on the right, made him- 
self uiaster of the Plaza de Toros, took eighty-two pieces of cannon, an im- 
mense quantity of ammunition, and six hundred prisoners. General White- 
lockc himself had gained possession of an advanced post in the centre, and 
the Ucsidencia, a commanding station on the left, had also fallen into the 
hands of the Itritish. Kut these advantages were dearly purchased, and in 
other quarters, the plunging fire to which (he troops had been exposed, with- 
out (he possibility of returning it, had proved so destructive, that throe re- 
giments were compelled to lay down their arms, and the attacking force was 
weakened by the loss of ^00 men. On the following morning (he Spanish 
general, Linicres, olfcred to restore all the prisoners which had been taken, 
on condition that the liritish forces should withdraw altogether from Monte 
Video, and ail the settlements which they held on the llio de la Plata. Such 
was the consternation produced by the disasters of the preceding day, and 
such the difticultics with which the farther prosecution of the enterprise 
appeared to be attended, (hat, notwitlistauding the brilliant success of Sir 
j.i, 7 . iin,. Samuel Auchmuty, and the capture of so large a portion of the 
enemy’s artillery, these terms were agreed to, and a capitulation, in virtue 
of which the whole British troops were withdrawn from the river Plata, 
was signed on the following day (1). 

Orart-mar* The public indignation knew no bounds when the calamitous issue 
of this expedition was made known in Great Britain; and the out- 

who'il'’'’''’ ^■'■y "'•s Ihe more vehement from the glorious success at Monte 

caiiik.rii. Video having inspired the people with an unreasonably low esti- 
mate of the South American forces. So violent was the clamour, (hat Govern- 
luenl, in order to appease it, were compelled to bring General Whitclocke to 
trial, and the court-martial which investigated the charges brought against 
liim, in January fKOB, sentenced him to be cashiered and dismissed from his 
Majesty’s service. No opinion, how'cvcr, can be formed of the real merits of 
ibe case from this decision, whatever may have been the respectability of 
the olFicers romposing it ; fur such was the happy ignorauce which then ge- 
nerally prevailed in Great Britain on military subjects, .that the members of 
(he court-martial required to bo told what (he right bank of a river, in mili- 
tary language, means (2); and such is frequently the vehemence and unrea- 
sonahicness of the public mind in England on such occasions, (hat the strength 

(I) .Vnn.n<<g.J!IOT,2l9, 321. (2) Soiilli. IVn. War. i 73. 
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of scarcely any intellect is equal to withstanding the torrent. The examples 
of Sarago.ssa, Gerona, and Paris also, have, since that time, abundantly de- 
monstrated that the resistance of an insurgent population in barricaded streets 
and on the roofs of stone houses, is often extremely formidable, even to 
powerful bodies of disciplined troops. But on a calm retrospect of the tran- 
sactions at this distance of time, it cannot be denied that an energetic and 
skilful general might, in all probability, have extricated the British army, 
if not with honour, at least without disgrace, from this ill-concerted enter- 
prise. The orders to traverse the streets with muskets unloaded, after a des- 
perate resistance was prepared and foreseen, though expressly approved of 
by the court-martial, seems hardly reconcilable to any rule of military policy 
or common sense ; and, above all, the omission to take advantage of the great 
success of .Sirf^muel Auchmuty, and the powerful train of artillery which 
he had captured, if not to achieve success, at least to avert dishonour, must 
justly be considered as a matter of reproach to the British general. Much 
allowance must, however, be made for the critical situation of an inexpe- 
rienced ollicer, plunged, in his first essay in a separate command, in difficul- 
ties, under which the intellects of Marmont and Lcfebvre subsequently reeled; 
but the same excuse cannot be made for the Government, which selected an 
ofiicer unknown to fame for so important a service, where many others had 
proved their capacity even in the comparatively inconsiderable military ope- 
rations in which England had hitherto been engaged (1). But this weight of 
secret Parliamentary influence is the inherent bane of a free constitution; it 
appeared afterwards, on a still greater scale, on occasion of the Walchcrcn 
expedition, and continued to paralyse all the military operations of England, 
till the commanding genius of Wellington burst thcough the trammels, and 
fixed the flickering light of its glory in a star of unquenchable lustre (2). 
w I. In other colonial transactions, the British arms during this Admi- 
Qiiirarror nistralion were more prosperous. Curacoa, early in the year, was 
and .tta- taken, with hardly any resistance, by a squadron of frigates under 
command of Captain Brisbane; the advantages of sharing in 
iio of iiayii. pritish commerce, and obtaining the protection of the BritLsh flag, 
having now disposed the planters, in all the colonial possessions of other 
stgtes, to range themselves under its banners. Soon after, a regular constitu- 
tion was proclaimed in Ilayti, by which slavery was for ever abolished; 
property and persons placed under the safeguard of the law; the first ma- 
gistrate of the republic declared the generalissimo of its forces by sea and 
land ; and a code established, breathing a spirit of wisdom, philanthropy, and 
moderation. The establishment of such a republican government, coming so 
soon after the heroic resistance which the negroes had opposed to the attempt 
at their subjugation by Napoleon, would have been a subject of the highest 
interest, and deserving of the warmest sympathy of every friend to humanity, 
were it not that experience has since abundantly proved what historical 
information might even then have too clearly led the well-informed to an- 
ticipate, that all such attempts at the regeneration of mankind, by immediate 
changes, are not only delusive, but pernicious; that to give to savages the 
liberty and institutions of civilisation, is to consign them to immediate sufTcr- 
ingand ultimate slavery; and that every attempt to triinsfer suddenly into 

(l) TUc appoiiiliu«itt rvf Genrrnl Wnil*k>ckc over yeor ; an tiul the oi»e w.i« not known litl the other 
the heat] of Sir Samuel Aiu.-hnial)'. the Urru of took pbe^r. It U the ovcriookinff the many ofTicers 
Monte Vidro, uppeais the itrongfkt conftnnatioii of who had di»llu)*uiklied thcmhelTr» in Kf^’pt, at 
ihew remarks, hut in nwlily it is not so; for that Maida, and iu India, which fonusthe real reproach 
town was stormed on Feb. and tieiieral White* to the British Oovrroutent on this occasion, 
lockr's appointment is tilled March in the same (2) Ann. Beg. 1807* 2l9t 724. Doin. tv. 82. 83. 
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one age or nation the institutions of another, is as hopeless a task as to expeet 
in the nursery seedling the strength and solidity of the aged oak, or in the 
buoyancy and irreflection of childhood the maturity and perseverance of 
maturer years. 

This untoward' expedition to the shores of the La Plata, was not the only 
one which brought disgrace upon the arms of England at this period— enter- 
prises equally unfortunate took place both on the shores of the Bosphorus 
and the banks of the Nile. 

sutcof It has been already mentioned that Russia (i) had unhappily 
selected the moment when the Prussian war, if not actually com- 
menced, was at least obviously approaching, to invade the provinces of 
Wallacbra and Moldavia by the army of General Micheison, and we have 
noticed the disastrous effect which that distraction of force had upon the issue 
of the contest on the Vistula. This irruption, however ili-timed or imprudent, 
when so serious a war nearer home awaited the Russian forces, was not, 
however, unjustifiable; on the contrary, it was provoked by the ambition of 
the French Government, and the intrigues of their ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, which, by precipitating the Divan into a breach of the existing treaty 
with the Court of Russia, gave to that power too plausible a ground for 
resuming its long-established schemes of ambition on the banks of the 
Danube. 

By the treaty of Jassy, which terminated the bloody and disastrous war 
which the Turks had long waged with the might of Muscovy and the genius 
of Suwarrew, it had been covenanted that the hospodars or governors of 
Wallachia and Moldavia should not be dismissed from their high functions for 
the space of seven years; and, by the supplementary treaty of 24th September 
1802, it had been expressly stipulated that they should not be removed 
without the consent of Russia (2). No sooner, however, had it become evident 
to Napol^n that a war was impending with Prussia and Russia, than he 
dispatched a firm and skilful ambassador to Constantinople, with instructions 
to do every thing in his power to produce a rupture between the Turks and 
Russians, and in this manner effect a powerful diversion to the Muscovite 
forces on the banks of the Danube. This diplomatic agent was General SObasti- 
ani, a military officer of great experience, and whose subtile and penetrating 
genius, formerly nourished in a cloister, and since matured by the experience 
of camps, was admirably adapted for the mingled acuteness and resolution 
required in the mission with which be was now intrusted. His secret in- 
structions were, in the first instance, to endeavour to procur&the dismissal 
of the Princes Ypsilanti and Momsi from the government of these provinces^ ' 
who were in the interest of Russia, and place in their stead princes of the rival 
families of Suazo and Callimachi, who it was known would incline to the 
Freneli alliance (5). . >di , f# 

When S^bastiani arrived at the Turkish eapital, in August 1806, he 
hi a situation e.xtrcmel y favourable to the attainment 

•ml lioMa- of these objects. Sultan Selim, in his attempts to introduce the 

tan S. liin. European tactics and discipline into his armies, of the need of 
which the recent wars with Russia had given repeated and fatal experience^ 
of which a detailed account will be given in a future chapter f4), had become 
embarrassed with very serious difficulties, and found himself obstinately 
resisted not only by- the proud and disorderly bands of -the Janizaries, but 

(I) ^nlr. ri. (3) Bisn, vi. 177. 173. Dura. »Tii. 5157, 259. 

(12) >brt«iis, V. 67> Ann. Rog, 1606| 208> Nnrd. ix. 3(i6. Ann. Rfg. 1807» JtfSi 195* 

(4) are bdoir« ebap. iii. 
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that powerful ptirly in all (he Ottoman provinces who were attached to their 
national and religions institutions, and regarded (he introduction of European 
customs, whether into the army or the state, as the first stej) in (heir national 
ruin. In this extremity he gladly embraced the proffered counsel and as- 
sistance of the French ambassador, who rc|)rescnted a power which naturally 
connected itself with the iuuovaling party in every other state, and whose 
powerful armaments, already stationed in Dalmatia, promised the only ef- 
fectual aid which could be looked for from the European nations against the 
Turkish maiccontents, whom it was well known liussia was disposed to sup- 
port. The difliculty arising from the necessity, in terms of the treaty, of 
consulting Russia in regard to the removal of the obnoxious hospodars, was 
strongly felt ; but the art of Sebastiani prevailed over every dihiculty. At a 
private conference with the Sultan in person, he succeeded in persuading 
that unsuspecting sovereign that the clause in (he convention of 1802 applied 
only to the removal of the waiwodes on the ground of maladministration in 
their respective provinces, but could not extend to a case where it was called 
for by the general interests of the empire ; that the present was an instance 
of the latter description, from the notorious intrigues of those princes with 
(he hereditary enemies of the Ottoman faith ; and, in pursuance of these 
Alls. 3o, iioc. representations, a hatti-scheriff appeared on the 30th August, 
dismissing the reigning waiwodes, and appointing Princes Suzzo and Calli- 
machi in their room (i). 

mon«"rUm dccisivc stcp was taken by (he Sublime Porte not only with- 
out (he concurrence of Russia, but without the knowledge of any 

•■ixi members of the diplomatic body at Constantinople, and as its 
immediate effect in producing a rupture between the Divan and the court 
of St.-l*ctersburg was distinctly foreseen, the effect produced by its promul- 
gation was very great. The Russian ambassador, 41. Italinski, loudly com- 
plained of the infraction of the treaty, in which he was powerfully supported 
by Mr. Arbuthnot, the minister of Great Britain, who openly threatened an 
immediate attack on the Turkish capital from the fleets of their respective 
sovereigns. Sebastiani, how ever, skilfully availed himself of the advantages 
which the course of events gave him, to secure and increase the French 
influence with the Divan. No sooner, therefore, did intelligence arrive of 
the refusal of the Russian government to ratify the treaty concluded by 
d'Oubril at Paris, than he renewed his efforts, and reprcscnling the cause of 
France as now identified with that of the Sublime Porte, loudly demanded 
that (he Bosphorus should be closed to Russian vessels of war or transports, 
and announced that any continuation or renewal of alliance with England 
or Russia would be considered as a declaration of war against the French 
Emperor (2). These remonstrances proved successfid ; and a few days after- 
wards a Russian brig, which presented itself at the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
s.p«. ai. was denied admission. These measures irritated so violently the 
Russian ambassador, that he embarked on board the Engluh frigate Cano- 
pus, and threatened instantly to leave the harbour, if the dismissed wai- 
wodes were not forlhwith reinstated in (heir possessions. In these efforts 
lie was powerfully seconded by Mr. Wellesley Pole, who, in the absence of 
Mr. Arbuthnot, w'ho was detained by fever at Bujuchdere, presented himself 
before (he Divan in his riding-dress, with a whip in his hand, and peremp- 
torily announced, that if the demands of Russia were not instantly acceded 

(l) Dmn. xviU 257j 264. Biga. \i. m, 179. (2) Nolc of |6lh Sppt. 1806. 

Hard. ix. 364, 365. 
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to, a British fleet would enter the Dardanelles and lay the capital in ashes. 

Intimidated by this bold language, and the haughty air of the 
pf.i or ihe person who used it, and secretly aware of the weakness of the 

oci! Is.' defences of the capital on that side, the counsellors of Selim re- 

commended a temporary concession to the demands of the Allied Powers ; 
the waiwodes were reinstated in their governments, and ample promises 
made to the Russian ambassador of satisfaction for all his demands. But 
these conciliatory measures were only intended to gain time; and in a secret 
conference with Sebastian!, the Sultan informed that minister that he had 
only yielded to the storm till he was in a condition to brave it, and that bis 
policy, as well as his inclinations, were inseparably united with the Emperor 
Napoleon (f). 

jicanwi.iir Matters were now, to all appearance, accommodated between 
i™i«TiI“° the Divan and the cabinet of St. -Petersburg; but the great distance 
’“fnclj'u. between the two capitals brought on a rupture when all causes 
of irritation had ceased, at the point where their interests came 
into collision. As soon as intelligence of the dismissal of the waiwodes 
reached the Russian cabinet, they dispatched orders to General Michelson, 
as soon as he could get his preparations ready, to enter the Turkish territory ; 
and when intelligence was received of their being re-instated on the 13th 
October, which did not arrive at the Russian capital till the beginning of 
November, it was too late to prevent the operations of the previous orders 
and the commencement of hostilities. Michelson accordingly entered Mol- 
Mov., 23, i8o6. davia on the 23d November, and having once drawn the sword, 
the cabinet of St.-Petersburg had not sufficient confidence in the sincerity 
of this forced submission on the part of the Sublime Porte to restore it to 
its sheath, or possibly they were not sorry of an opportunity of extending 
themselves towards the Danube, and advancing their permanent schemes 
of conquest towards Constantinople.. Notwithstanding the restoration of 
the hospodars, therefore, their armies continued to advance, driving the 
Turks bi-fore them, to the no small confusion of M. Italinski, who bad unir 
formiy declared, both in public and private, that as soon as that event 
was known at St.-Petersburg, their march would be countermanded. Sc^ 
bastiani, meanwhile, made the best use of this now unjustiliable invasion, 
as well as of tlie consternation produced by the victories of Napoleon in 
Prussia, to increase the French influence at the Divan ; and strongly ropre- 
Avi «ar i 5 sented that now was the time, when Russia was already hard 
acci.mi. pressed by the victorious arms of the French Emperor on the Vis- 
tula, to throw their weight into the scale, and regain, in a single successful 
campaign, the influence and possessions which had been wrested from them 
by their inveterate enemies during more than a century of previous mis- 
fortunes. Persuaded by such plausible arguments, and irritated at the 
continued stay of the Russian troops in the principalities after the causes 
which bad justified their entrance into them had ceased, the hesitations of 
the D^n were at length overcome, and war was formally declared against 
Drr.34>.^. Russia in the end of the year. To protect the Russian ambassadesr - 
from the fury of the Mussulmans, which was now fully aroused, the Sultaa 
stationed a guard of janizaries over his palace. Mr. ArbuUinot strongly 
remonstrated against his being sent, according to previous custom, to the 
Seven Towers. General Sebastiani had the generosity to employ his powers.' 
ful influence for the same purpose, and, by their united influence, this bar-'.,- 
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barous practice was discontinued, and M. Italinski was permitted to embark 
on board the English fngate Canopus, by which he was soon after conveyed 
into Italy. Less humane, however, towards his own satraps than the am- 
bassadors of his enemies, the Sultan dispatched his messengers with the 
bowstring to Prince Ypsilanti; but that nobleman, in whom energy of mind 
supplied the want of bodily strength, succeeded in throwing down the exe- 
cutioners after they had got hold of his person, and had the good fortune to 
escape into Russia (1). 

tTi'c Though war was thus resolved on, the Porte was far from being in 

In a condition at the moment to oppose any elTectual resistance to the 
pnlltirE. powerful army of Ceneral Michclson, which had entered the prin- 
cipalities of VVallachia and Moldavia — forty thousand Russian troops, amply 
provided with ev^ery necessary, were irresistible. Moldavia was speedily 
overrun, the victorious bands, following up their success, entered Wallachia ; 
a tumultuary force which the Pacha of Rudchuck had raised to arrest their 
progress was defeated ; and Bucharest, the capital of the latter province, and 
a city containing eighty thousand inhabitants, fell into their hands. Before 
the end of the year, and before war bad been formally declared on either 
side, they were already masters of all the territory to the north of the Danube ; 
D«. ij. and their outposts, preparing to Cross that river, were already in 
communication with Czerni George, the chief of Servia, who had revolted 
from the Grand Seignior, defeated his forces in several encounters, and was 
at this time engaged in the siege of the important fortre.ss of Belgrade (2). 

The rapidity and magnitude of these successes, however, was the 
• occasion of no small disquietude to the court of St. -Petersburg; 

weight of the French troops on the Vistula; 
their arms had retired from doubtful and well-debated fields at 
rMrr.“d'lo^Golymin and Pultusk; and they were fully sensible of the im- 
prudence of engaging at the same time -in another contest, and dispersing the 
troops so imperiously required for the defence of their own frontier on the 
banks of the Danube. Already an order had been dispatched to recall four 
divisions to support the extreme left of the army in Poland, whose arrival 
and operations under Essen, against Beriiadotte at Ostrolenka, have been 
already noticed (.5). But this was not sufficient; their diminished forces on 
the Danube might be exposed to serious danger from the efforts, and now 
folly aroused national spirit, of the Turks; and as the duration of the contest 
with France could not be foreseen, it was of the utmost moment to deprive 
the Emperor NapolCon of that powerful co-operation which he was likely to 
derive from the war so imprudently lighted uj> on the southern frontier of 
the empire. The naval forces of England appeared to be precisely calculated 
to effect this object; and as they were cruising at no great distance in the 
Egean sea, it was hoped that a vigorous demonstration against Constantinople 
might at once terminate the contest in that quarter. Application was made 
to the British government for this purpose, and the cabinet of St.-James’s, 
however unwilling, under the direction of Mr. Fox’s successors, to ep^gc in 
any military enterprises in conjunction with the continental powers, was not 
averse to the employment of its naval forces in the support of the common 
cause, and felt the necessity of doing something, after the refusal of both 
subsidies and land forces to Russia, to convince that power of the sincerity 
of its desire, with its appropriate weapons, to maintain the contest. Orders, 

(t) Hard. ix. 365. Bign. \i, t84» 189. Auq. Beg. (2) Ann. Reg. 1806, 2]1- 
1806.M8, 211* (8) W. p. 46. 
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therefore, were Riven to Sir John Duckwortli, wlio, at the close of the year, 
was rriiisinR off Fcrrol wilh four ships of tlie line, to proceed forthwith to 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, where Admiral Louis was already stationed 
with three iine-of-hatlle ships and four frigates ; and his orders were to force 
the passage of these celebrated straits, and compel the Turks, by the threat of 
an immediate Itonibardment, into the relinquishment of the French and 
adoption of the Russian and English alliance (1). 

Dnrriyion The Hellespont, which, from the days of Homer and the war of 
danriio. Troy to these times, has been the theatre of the most important 
operations in w liicii the fate of Europe and Asia were concerned, is formed hy 
the narrow strait through which the waters of the Black Sea discharge them- 
selves from the lesser expanse of Marmora into the Mediterranean. Its breadth 
varies from one to three miles ; but its course, which is very winding, amounts 
to nearly thirty; and the many projecting headlands which advance into the 
stream, afford the most favourable stations for the erection of batteries. Its 
banks are less precipitous and beautiful than those of the Bosphorus, which 
is the appellation bestowed on the still more bold and romantic channel 
which unites the .sea of Marmora to the Fiuxine; but they possess, both from 
historical association and natural variety, the highest interest; and few per- 
sons possessed even of the rudiments of education can thread their devious 
way through the winding channel and smiling steeps, which resemble the 
shores of an inland lake rather than the boundary of two hemispheres, with- 
out recurring in imagination to the exploits of Ajax and Achilles, whose 
tombs still stand at the entrance of the strait, the loves of Hero and l.candcr, 
the memorable contests of which it was the theatre during the Byzantine 
empire, the glowing picture by Gibbon of the Latin Crusade, and the thrilling 
verses of Lord Byron on its classic shores. 
ciiiD»iam The fortilicalions of Uiese important straits, the real gates of Con- 
BraiVnVond stontinoplc, had been allowed to fall into disrepair. The castles of 
of'lliTb]" Europe and Asia, indeed, still stood in frowning majesty to assert 
Turkr,. ||,e dominion of the Crescent, at the narrowest part of the passage ; 
but their ramparts were antiquated, their guns in part dismounted, and such 
as remained, though of enormous calibre, little calculated to answer the ra- 
pidity and precision of an English broadside. The efforts of SehasLiani, 
seconded by the spirit of the Turks, whose religious enthusiasm was now 
fully awakened, hud endeavoured in vain to attract the attention of the Di- 
van to the danger which threatened them in this quarter. True to the Mus- 
sulman principle of foreseeing nothing and judging oidy of the future by the 
past, they bent their whole attention to the war on the Danube, and dis- 
patched all their disposable forces to arrest the progress of the Servians and 
Czerni George, when a redoubtable enemy threatened them with destruction 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles. Duly informed of these circumstances, 
Mr. Arbuthnol was no sooner apprised of the arrival of Sir John Duckworth 
joo. jc, ino; off Tenedos, than he delivered the ultimatum of Great Britain, 
which was the immediate dismissal of M. Sebastiani ; the entrance of Turkey 
into the alliance of Russia and Great Britain, and the opening of the Darda- 
nelles to the vessels of Russia. These offers were peremptorily declined, and 
their refusal accompanied by asigniiicant hint from General St'bastiani, that 
the Berlin decree, recently received at the Turkish capital, reciuired the im- 
mediate arrest of all British subjects in all the territories of the allies 
of France, and that Turkey was one of Iheee allies. Deeming his stay at 

(I) Bi^i. vi. I89i 190. Jnm. ii. 872. Aon. Hfg. i807f 193- 
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Constantinople no longer secure, Mr. Arbuthnot, under colour of go- 
jan. 19 . ing to dine with Admiral Louis, who in the Kndymion frigate lay 
oil' Seraglio Point, withdrew from Constantinople, having first recommended 
his family to the care of General Sehastiani. That General honourably dis- 
charged the trust; but he was too skilful not to turn to the best advantage so 
unexpected an occurrence in his favour, and war was immediately declared 
by the Divan against Great Britain (f). 
sir joim Hitherto every thing had seconded, beyond his most sanguine 
pi^Tn'r'* expectations, the efforts of the French ambassador, but he was un- 
b.ni.i>.ar> able to persuade the Turkish government to take the requisite 
measures of precaution against this new enemy who had arisen. In vain he 
urged them instantly to put in repair the fortifications of the Dardanelles; 
in vain be predicted a formidable immediate attack from the fleet of Kngland ; 
nothing was done to give additional security to the strait, and the Divan, per- 
suaded that the only serious danger lay on the side of the Danube, continued 
to send all their disposable forces in that direction. .Meanwhile the squa- 
drons of Sir John Duckworth and .Vdmiral Louis having effected a junction 
offTenedos, their united forces amounted to eight ships of the line, two'fri- 
gates, and two bomb- vessels; but the Ajax of 7t guns having unfortunately 
been destroyed by lire at this critical moment, the squadron was reduced to 
seven line-of-battle ships. With these, however, the British Admiral resolved 
to force the passage. Having taken his measures with much skill, he ad- 
vanced with his ships in single lile at moderate intervals, and with a fair 
icb. 13 . wind, on the morning of the 19th of February, entered the straits. 
.So completely were the Turks taken by surprise, that a feeble desultory lire 
alone wasopened upon their ships as they passed the first batteries, to w hich 
the English did not deign to reply ; but when they reached the castles of Eu- 
rope and Asia, where the straits arc little more than a mile broad, a tre- 
mendous cannonade assailed them on both sides, and enormous balls, 
weighing seven and eight hundred weight, began to pass through their 
rigging; but the British sailors meanwhile were not idle; deliberately aim- 
ing their guns, as the sliijis slowly and majestically moved through the nar- 
row channel, they kept up an incessant discharge to the right and left, with 
such effect, that the Turkish cannoniers, little accustomed to the rapid lire 
of iiiodcrn limes, and terrilied at the crash of the shot on the battlements 
around them, look to flight. Following up his triumphant course, the Eng- 
lish admiral attacked and burned the vessel of theCapilan Dacha lying at an- 
chor in the straits; Sir Sidney Smith, the second in command, compelled four 
frigates to surrender, which were immediately after committed to the flames; 
a liflh, after an obstinate resistance, shared the same fate ; and a brig, w liicli 
with dilliculty escaped from the conflagration, had scarcely announced the 
alarming tidings at Conslanlinoplc, when the British fleet, with ail sails set, 
was seen proudly advancing, and cast anchor off the Isle of Princes, within 
three leagues of Seraglio Point (2). 

rhcOtY.ii No words can adequately paint the terror which prevailed in 
■abiiitftMuUt Gonstanlinople, when the increasing sound of the approaching 
I’o.Lrt'io cannonade loo snrely announced that the defences of the straits 
c'n'Jt"'’' ••“‘I forced; and shortly after, the distant light of the coulla- 
sebumni. graiioii gavc token of the rapid destruction of the licet. This was 
much increased when a message was received from Admiral Duckworth, half 

'0 a>sn. vi. ISl.ira. OIIIII. xvit. 271, 273. (2) Ann. Re;. 1807. 108. Iluui. xeii. 27i, 278. 

Aou. Reg. I807o 195. Bign. Ti. 194| 195. lom. H. 374. 
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ail hour after liis arrival, wiiicli, after recapitulating all (he instances of liilel- 
ity to the Turkish alliance which Knuland had so long afforded, concluded by 
the declaration that if, in twenty-four hours, the demands of Great Hrilain 
were not acceded to, he would be reduced to the painful necessity of com- 
mencing hostilities. The capital was totally defenceless, not ten guns were 
mounted on the sea batteries, and a furious crowd was already assembled in 
the streets, demanding the head of the Reis Ellendi and General Sdbastiani, 
the authors of all the public calamities. The consternation was universal; 
the danger, from having been never anticipated, was now felt with stunning 
force ; and the Divan, having been assembled in the first moments of alarm, 
sent an intimation to General Sebastiani that no defence remained to the 
capital ; that submission was a matter of necessity, and that, as the people 
regarded him as the author of all their misfortunes, his life was no longer in 
safety, and he would do well instantly to leave the capital (1). But his an- 
swer was worthy of the great and gallant nation which he represented. Re- 
ceiving the messenger of the .Sultan in full dress, surrounded hy all his suite, 
he immediately replied — “ My personal danger cannot for an Instant occupy 
my attention, when the maintenance of the French alliance and the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire are at stake. 1 will not quit Constantinople, 
and 1 confidently expect a new decision more worthy of Sultan Selim and the 
Turkish nation. Tell'your powerful monarch, that he should not for a mo- 
ment think of descending from the high rank where the glorious deeds of bis 
ancestors have placed him, by surrendering to a few English vessels a city con- 
taining nine hundred thousands souls, and abundantly provided with maga- 
zines and ammunition. Your ramparts are not yet armed, but that may soon 
be done; you have weapons enough; use them but with courage, and vic- 
tory is secure. The cannon of tlie English fleet may set fire to a [lart of the 
town — granted; but without the assistance of a land army, it could not take 
possession of the capital, even if you were to open your gales. You sustain 
every year the ravages of accidental conflagration, and the more serious cala- 
mities of the plague; and do you now scruple at incurring the risk of infe- 
rior losses in defence of your capital, your country, your holy religion (2)?” 
This noble reply produced a great efl'ect upon the Divan; and it 
i*jj> was resolved, that before submitting they should at least try w'he- 
plrte tlirlr Iher, by gaining time in parleying, they could not in some degree 
complete their preparations. Sebastiani accordingly dictated a note 
in answer to the communication from the English admiral, in which the Sul- 
tan professed an anxious desire to re-establish amicable relations with the 
British government, and announced his appointment of Allet-Efl’endi for the 
purpose of conducting the negotiation. The unsuspecting English admiral, 
who, from the illness of Mr. Arbuthnot, was instrusted with the negotiation, 
was no match for the wily French general in the arts of diplomacy, fell into 
Vrb. II. the snare. The British uUimatam was sent ashore the following 
morning, which consisted in the provisional cession of their fleet to England, 
the dismissal of S<lbastiani, and the re-establishment of amicable relations 
w ith Russia and the British government. Half an hour only was allowed to 
the Divan, after the receipt and translation of this note, to deliberate and 
reply. Had this vigorous resolution been acted upon, it must have led to 


(l) lhave betro inftinned bj SirStratford Ginning, 
ibe wcil-kuowu and British diplomatist at 

Gmslantinoplr, that a tradition prcvaila in the East, 
that xSi^hif^ti.iiii was at first dik|K»»«d to submit, and 
Out it wak tbe SpaniUi amb&sMdor's reuioMtraaccii 


which awakened him to the eoergetic conduct 
which has shed such a lustre around bU oame. 

(2) Dum. xrii. 276. 260. Bign. tI. 197, 198> 
Auu. Reg. 1807, 100. 197- 
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immediate submission; for the batteries were not yet armed ; the fleet, the 
arsenals, the seraglio, and great part of the town lay exposed to the fire of 
the English squadron, and during the terror produced by a bombardment, 
the greater part of the capital, which is chiefly built of wood, must have been 
reduced to ashes (f). 

JM.7i!d‘ly Unfortunately, instead of doing this. Sir John Duckworth, pos- ' 
u» mLiij- sessed with the belief that the Sultan was sincerely desirous of an ac- 
'^commodation, and that the desired objects might be obtained with- 
out the horrors of a conflagration, or an irreparable breach with the Ottoman 
empire, imprudently gave time, and suffered himself to be drawn into a ne- 
gotiation. Day after day elapsed in the mere exchange of notes and diplo- 
matic communications ; and mean-while, the spirit of the Mussulmans, now 
raised to the highest pitch, was indefatigably employed in organizing the 
means of defence. The direction of the whole was intrusted to General S^ 
bastiani, for whom a magnllicent tent was erected in the gardens of the Se- 
raglio, and who communicated to the ardent multitude the organization and 
arrangement which long warlike experience had given to the officers of Na- 
pol^n. Men and women, grey hairs and infant hands, the Turks, the Greeks, 
the Armenians, were to seen promiscuously labouring together at the for- 
tifications. Forgetting, in the general transport, the time-worn lines of reli- ‘ 
gious distinction, the Greek and Armenian patriarchs set the first example of 
a cordial acquiescence in the orders of government ; Selim himself repeatedly 
visited the works ; bis commands were obeyed by two hundred thousand 
men, animated by religious and patriotic ardour to the greatest degree; while 
the French engineers, who bad been sent by Marmonl to aid in the war with 
the Russians, communicated to the busy multitude the inestimable advan- 
tages of scientific direction and experienced skill. Under such auspices, the 
defences of the harbour were speedily armed and strengthened ; the naval 
arsenal furnished inexhaustible resources; in three days, three hundred 
pieces of cannon were mounted on the batteries — at the end of a week, their 
number was increased to a thousand ; temporary parapets were every where- 
formed with gabions and fascines, where regular defences were awanting; 
the tower of Leander was armed with heavy artillery ; a hundred gun-boats 
were drawn across the mouth of the Golden Horn ; twelve line-of-battle ships 
within stood apparently ready for action (2) ; fireships were prepared, and 
numerous furnaces with red-hot shot kept constantly heated, to carry into 
the British fleet the conflagration with which they menaced the Turkish ca- 
pitals). _ ^ . -* 

Although the English officers perceived, by means of their teles- 
r«Tw.'th‘^’ preparations which were going forward, and though the 

peril to the fleet was hourly increasing from the long continuance 
Dttrdaoflle*. of a southwest wind, which rendered it impossible to repass the 
straits; yet nothing was done adequate to the emergency. The fleet, indeed, 
was brought nearer to the Seraglio, and every effort made to bring the enemy, 
by negotiation, to an accommodation ; but the pride of the Mussulmans, now 
fully aroused, would not have permitted the government to come to terms, 
even if they bad been so inclined; and the influence of S^stiani was suo> 
cessfully exerted to protract the conferences till the preparations were so fir 

. 

(l) Ana. Reg. 1807| 19l» 199. 0«m. xtii. 280» in iix deys wm 917 piccei of cennoii and 300 mor- 
283. Bign. yi, |9|» 300- tars— an instance of Tigoiir and rapidity io prepar* 

(a)Joui. it. $7S, S77. Dam.zvii.284i286. Bign. ing the mcanii of defence, perhaps unparaHeiHl in 
y|. MO, 204. Ann. Reg. 1907, 108, 199. the history of the world.— Haan. xi. 489. 

(8) The nunber of guus n»ouiited on the batteries Piiect Just. 
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completed as to enable them to bid defiance to the enemy. Four days after 
the English fleet appeared off Constantinople, the coasts were so completely 
armed with artillery, as to render an attack eminently hazardous; in a week 
' it was totally hopeless. The object of the expedition having failed, nothing 
remained hut to provide for the safety of the fleet : but this was now no easy 
matter; for during the week tost in negotiation, the batteries of the Darda- 
nelles had all been armed, and the castles of Europe and Asia so strengthened 
as to render it an extremely hazardous matter to attempt the passage. To 
complete the difficulties of the English admiral, the wind, which generally 
blows at Constantinople from the northeast, continued, ever after his arri- 
val, fixed in the south-west, so as to render it totally impossible for him to 
retrace his steps. .At length, on the 1st March, a breeze having sprung up 
M.rrh. I. from the Black Sea, all sails were spread, and the fleet re-entered 
the perilous straits. But it was without difficulty, and with tfonsidcrable ha- 
zard, that the passage was effected. A heavy fire was kept up from all the 
batteries ; the headlands on either side presented a continued line of smoke; 
the roar of artillery was incessant; and enormous stone balls, some of them 
weighing seven or eight hundred pounds, threatened at one stroke to sink 
the largest ships. One of these massy projectiles carried away the main-mast 
of the Windsor Castle, which bore the Admiral’s flag ; another penetrated the 
Mirth. 1 . poop of the Standard, and killed and wounded sixty men. At 
length the fleet cleared the straits, and cast anchor'off Tenedos, in such a si- 
tuation as to blockade the Dardanelles, having sustained a loss of two hundred 
and fifty men in this audacious expedition, which, though it proved unsuc- 
cessful from the errors attending its execution, was both boldly and ably con- 
ceived, and produced a very great impression in Europe by revealing the 
secret weakness of the Ottoman empire, and demonstrating how easily an 
adequate maritime force, by thus bursting through its defences, and aiming a 
stroke at once at the vitals of the state, could subdue all the strength of Islam- 
ism, and at once compel the submission of a power, before which, informer 
times, all the monarchies of Europe had trembled (1). 

BtorkMiiot After the departure of the English fleet, all amicable relations 
were, of course, suspended with the Turkish government; the pre- 
parations of the Sultan to strengthen the batteries both of the Bos- 

J»ij ' phorus and the Dardanelles, continued with undiminished activity; 
and the influence of General Sdbastiani with the Divan became unbounded. 
The ease, however, with which the British fleet had surmounted all the de- 
fences of Constantinople, and the imminent risk which he had run of being 
deprived, by one blow, of the powerful auxiliary aid of Turkey, gave tlie ut- 
most uneasiness to Napoleon; and he dispatched, nilhodt delay, orders both 
to Harmont in Illyria, and Eugene in Italy, to forward, instantly, a number 
of able officers, among whom were Colonel llaxo of the engineers, and Colo- 
nel Foy of the artillery, to eo-operate in the strengthening of llie defences of 
Constantinople; while six hundred men were directed to be forthwith put at 
the disposal of the Grand Seignior, and authority given for the transmission 
of five thousand, with abundant supplies in money and ammunition, if re- 
quired. These reinforcements, however, were not required; for though the 
English fleet was shortly after joined by the Russian squadron, under Admi- 
ral Siniavin, yet they had too recently experienced the dangers of the straits 
to venture a second time into them, after their defences had been so mate- 

<i) Ana. Rrg. I8«T. 300. Sir J. Duckworth’s Uespatch, ib. tSt. Joui. ii. 37S, SIT. Duia.. xrii. 
3SI, 2»3. Sign. ri. 30S, 207. 
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rially slrpiiglhencd as'tliey soon were by tlic operations of tlie I'rcnch engi- 
neers. Contenting themselves, therefore, with taking possession of f.emnos 
and Tenedos for the service of their fleet, they established a close blockade of 
the entrance to the straits from the Archipelago; and as a similar precaution 
was adopted at the mouth of the Bosphorus, the supply of the capital by water- 
carriage on both sides was interrupted, and before long a very great dearth 
of provisions was experienced. The Turkish government made the utmost 
efforts to man their squadron; but this was no easy matter, as the blockade 
by the Russians deprived them of all intercourse with the Greeks, who con- 
stituted almost exclusively the nautical portion of their population. At 
length, however, the scarcity became so great that serious commotions took 
place in the capital ; and the government having at length forced an adequate 
number of hands on board the fleet, the Capitan Pacha ventured to leave the 
protection of the forts in the Dardanelles, and give battle to the Russian fleet. 
But the result was what might have been expected from a contest between an 
inexperienced body of men, for the most part unacquainted with naval af- 
fairs, and a squadron manned by seamen who yield to none in Europe in the 
July I. resolution with which they stand to their guns (1). Though the 
Turks fought with great gallantry, they could not withstand the superior 
skill and more rapid fire of their antagonists; four of their ships were early 
in the day drifted out of the line, and their unskilful crews were unable to 
bring them again into fire; the remainder, after this great loss, were sur- 
rounded, and in great part destroyed. Four ships of the line were taken with 
the vice-admiral, three were burnt, and the remainder driven for .shelter un- 
der the cannon of the Dardanelles. So overbearing did the pressure of the 
Russians at sea now become, that it threatened the utmost dangers to the 
Ottoman government; when the blockade of the capital was raised, and a 
temporary respite obtained by the treaty of Tilsit, which, as will immediately 
appear, established a short and fallacious truce between these irreconcilable 
enemies (2). 

Dwrni by Not coRtcnt witli this attack OR the Turkish capital, the British 
government, at the same time, effected a descent on the coasts of 
Egypt. Deeming the opportunity favourable for regaining posses- 
sion of that important country, which was still warmly coveted by Napolton, 
and the cession of which into the feeble hands of the Mussulmans had been 
long a suliject of regret, the British government resolved to send an expedi- 
tion to the shores of the Niie, at the same time that it threatened with bom- 
bardment the Turkish capital. The land troops, under the command of Ge- 
M.rcii.c. ncral .Mackenzie, set sail from Messina on the 6th of .March, and 
landed near Rosetta on the i8th. Alexandria speediiy capitulated; Damietta 
was also occupied without resistance; and General Fraser dctachca with two 
thousand live hundred men to effect the reduction of Rosetta, which com- 
' mands one of the mouths of the N'iie, and the possession of w hich was deemed 
essential to the regular supply of Alexandria with provisions. This place, 
April 11 . however, held out ; and as immediate succour was expected from 
the Mamelukes, Colonel Macleod was stationed with seven hundred men at 
El Hammed, in order to facilitate their junction with the besieging force. 
This detachment was speedily surrounded by an overwhelming body of 
Turkish horse, and after a gallant resistance, which repelled the attacks of 
their numerous squadrons till the whole ammunition was exhausted, en- 

(1) your ship alongside a Frenchman/' (2) Ann. Heg. I807i 201) 302. Ouin.JiTn.292t 
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lirriy cut olf; the promised Mamelukes never made their appearance; and 
Generat Stewart, severely weakened by so great a loss, with dilTicully made 
good his retreat, fighting all the way, to Alexandria, where he arrived with 
a thousand fewer men than he had set out. The fortifications of that place, 
however, enabled the British to bid defiance to their desultory opponents ; 
and it soon was found that the apprehensions of scarcity which had prompted 
this ill-fated expedition to Rosetta were entirely chimerical, as provisions 
speedily became more abundant than ever. But the British government, in 
wbich i< whom an important change at this time took place, became sen- 
dffeaifd. jjjjig of the impoHcy of longer retaining this acquisition at a crisis 
when every nerve required to he exerted to protect their shores from the 
forces of Napoleon. It was with lively satisfaction, therefore, that they heard 
of the conclusion of a convention in autumn, by which it was stipulated that 
all the British prisoners in the hands of the Turks should be released, and 
Sfpt. 13. Alexandria surrendered to their arms; in virtue of which the Eng- 
lish troops set sail from the mouth of the Nile in the end of Septemher, and 
were brought to Gihraltar, where they were stationed, to co-operate in the 
retreat of the royal family of Portugal from the Tagus, and ultimately took a 
shar6 in the glories of the Peninsular campaigns (1 ). 
nmeolM public dissatisfaction arising from these repeated defeats was 

so strong, thatit seriously shook the stability of .Ministers, and pro- 
throufliom duced a very general impression even among that portion of the 
community who had hitherto supported them, that, however well 
qualified to direct the state during a period of profound peace, and when 
ample leisure was to be had for carrying into cITcct their projected reforms, 
they were not calculated for the existing crisis, in which these pacific ame- 
liorations were of comparatively little consequence, and what was impera- 
tively called for was the capacity of warlike combination. But room was not 
alTorded for this growing discontent to manifest itself in the usual way, so as 
to affect the fortunes of the administration, from another event at this time, 
which brought them into collision with the religious feelings of the sove- 
reign, and ultimately led to their retirement from office. 

II already mentioned that the general question of Catholic 

■ {!« Emancipation was brought forward in the session of and sup- 
.rm)r.mi ported witli all the weight and eloquence of the Whig party. The 
bro^ciuin ministerial leaders felt the necessity of making some effort, when 
Hoii'k. in power, to redeem the pledges which they had so freely given 
when on the opposition benches. Lord Grenville, in particular, who had 
formed [lart of the administration which resigned in 1801, in consequence of 
the declared repugnance of the sovereign to those concessions to the Catho- 
lics which Mr. Pitt then deemed essential to the security of the country, con- 
sidered himself called upon by every consideration, botli of public policy and 
private honour, again to press them upon the legislature. In consequence of 
these impressions. Lord Howick (afterwards Earl Grey) moved, on the 5th of 
jutch 5. March, for leave to bring in a bill which should enable persons of 
every religious pcrsu&sion to serve in the army and navy, without any other 
condition but that of taking an oath specilied in the bill which was repug- 
nant to 110 religious opinions. By the existing law, a Catholic in Great Britain 
could not rise to the rank even of a subaltern, in consequence of the ncccssitj 
of officers of every grade taking the Test oath ; while in Ireland, under an 
act passed in the Irish parliament in 1793, persons of that religious persua- 

(I) Sun. I\rg. 1807, 003, a0.i. Dign. vi. 2IS, 319. 
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sion were perraiticd to rise to any sitnation in the army, excepting Comman- 
(Jer-in-Chicf of the Forces, Master-General of the Ordnance, or General on the 
Arpummu stall’. “ Was it prudent,” said Ixird llowick, “ when we were con- 
tending with so powerful an enemy, to prevent, in this manner, a 
Howiok. large portion of the population of tlie country from concurring in 
the common defence ? What can be more anomalous than that in one united 
empire so great a discrepancy siiould prevail, as that on one side of St.- 
George’s Channel a Catholic may rise to the highest rank in the army, but on 
the other he cannot hold even an ensign's commission? It was declared in 
1793, when this restriction was removed by the Irish parliament, by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in both houses, that in two months they would grant a simi- 
lar indulgence to persons of the Romish persuasion in Great Rritain, but this 
had never yet been done, and this monstrous inconsistency continued to dis- 
grace the laws of the I’nited Kingdom. It may fairly he admitted that the 
principle of this relaxation applies equally to dissenters of every description, 
and that it must lead to a general admission of persons of everv’ religious per- 
suasion to the army and navy; but where is the danger of such liberality? 
The proposed measure only enables the sovereign to appoint such persons to 
olliccs of high importance. It does not compel him to do so; their appoint- 
ment would still depend on the executive government, who would, of course, 
avoid any dangerous or improper use of their authority ; and would, on the 
contrary, be enabled to take advantage in the common defence of the whole 
population of the country, without any of those restrictions which now, with 
a large proportion, damped the spirit or soured the alfections (1).” 

Arcumf'nu On the other hand it was strongly contended by Mr. Perceval — 
kfr*' eVriU'*’' “ The objections to this measure, strong as they are, are not so in- 
’*'■ superable as to the system of which it forms a part, which originates 
in a laxity of principle on matters of religion, which is daily increasing, and 
threatens in its ultimate results to involve all our institutions in destruction. 
If it is desirable to preserve any thing in our ancient and venerable establish- 
ments, it is indispensable to make a stand at the outset against any innova- 
tions in so essential a particular. This measure is, in truth, a partial repeal 
of the Test Act ; if passed, it must at no distant period lead to the total repeal 
of that act, and w ith it the downfall of the Protestant a.scendency in Ireland. 
The advocates of the Catholics argue as if their measures were calculated to 
support toleration, whereas, in reality and in their ultimate effects, they are 
calculated to destroy that great national blessing, by subverting the Pro- 
testant establishment, by whom toleration has been always both professed 
and practised, and reinstating the Romish, by whom it has been as uniformly 
repudiated. From the arguments that are advanced at the present day, one 
would be inclined to imagine that there was no such thing as truth or false- 
hood in religion; that all creeds were equally conducive to the temporal 
and eternal interests of mankind ; and that, provided only the existing heats 
and dissensions on the subject could bo allayed, it mattered not to what re- 
ligious tenets either a government or a people inclined. True toleration is 
indeed an inestimable blessing, hut it consists in pefinitling to every man 
the free exercise of his religion, not in putting into the hands of tho profes- 
sors of a hostile creed the means of overturning what they will never cease to 
regard as a pestilent heresy, and resuming from its present Protestant pos- 
sessors the lost patrimony of St.-Peter in these islands. In point of law, it is 
incorrect to say, that a Catholic who has obtained a commission in Ireland is 

{j) Pari. D«b. ix. I, 7, 
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liable to any penalties ; the Mutiny Act authorizes the king to require in any 
part of his dominions the services of every man in his army, and tliis is of 
itself a practical repeal of the disability afl'ccting Catholics; for no man can 
be compelled to do what would subject liim to a penalty. The argument 
that all oflices should be thrown open to persons of all religious persuasions, 
is inconsistent with the British constitution as .settled in 1088, which is root 
and branch a Protestant establishment. If pushed to its legitimate length, it 
would throw open all ollices, even the crown itself, to Catholic aspirants. 
AYhat then becomes of the Act of Settlement, or the right of the House of 
Hanover to the throne? if this is to be the policy of our country, there is 
but one thing to be done; to do every thing to transfer the church lands in 
Ireland to the Catholics, re-establish the Catholic faith, and call over the Pre- 
tender to the throne of these realms. These are the great and dazzling objects 
wbich the Itomish party have in view; it was to exclude them that all the 
restrictions were imposed by our ancestors on the persons professing that 
faith ; it is to gain them that all these minor concessions are demanded by 
their adherents; their advances arc only the more dangerous that they are 
gradual, unperceived, and veiled under the colour of philanthropy. The Ca- 
tholics already enjoy every thing which toleration can demand ; to ask more, 
is to demand weapons to be used against ourselves. The consequences of a 
storm are little to be apprehended ; it is the gradual approaches which are 
really dangerous. If Parliament goes on allow ing this accumulation, it will 
ultimately have that extorted from its weakness which its wisdom would be 
desirous to withhold (1).” 

chiof* of The second reading of this interesting bill was adjourned from 
time to time, without the nation being either alive to its impor- 
iance or aware of the quarter in which obstacles to its progress 

Mwd. If. existed. But on the 24th March, it was suddenly announced in the 
newspapers that Ministers luid been dismissed, and two nights after. Lord 
Grenville, in the Houseof lords, and Lord Howick, in the House of Commons, 
gave a full statement of the circumstances which led to so unlooked-for a 
change. The draft of the bill, as usual in all matters of importance, had been 
submitted to his Majesty for his consideration, and it contained a recital of 
the Irish Act which opened the army to Catholics for every grade, with the 
restriction of the .Master-General of the Ordnance, Commandcr-in-Chicf of 
the Forces, and General of the Stall'; and then provided that the services of 
the Catholics should be received without any restriction, and the condition 
only of taking the oath of allegiance. On this bill being proposed, the King 
manifested considerable objections, but these were at length so far overcome 
that Ministers were authorized to bring in the bili, and communications were 
made to the heads of the Catholics in Ireland, that they were to be admitted 
to every situation in the army without exception. The King, however, had 
laboured under some misapprehension as to the extent and tendency of the 
measure which was to be brought forward ; and believed that it was not in- 
tended to enlarge the facilities of admission, created by the Act of 1793 for 
Ireland, but only to make that act the general law of il^^mpire; for no sooner 
was its import explained in the debate which occurreSJn the first reading in 
the House of Commons, of which au abstract has already been given, than he 


(l) Pari. Deb. in. 9, 1 1 . 

.Suh<«qurtit «v«mU have rrndrred time eerljr 
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inlimntcd to the government that he had invincible objections to the pro- 
posed change. After some incirectual attempts at a compromise, Ministers 
linding the King resolute, determined to withdraw the bill altogether, and- 
intimated this decision to his Majesty, accompanied, however, with the con- 
ditions that they should not be precluded from stating their opinions on the 
general policy of the measure in Parliament, and that they should he at 
liberty, from time to lime, to bring the matter again under his Majesty’s con- 
sideration. The answer of the King, after ex presiding regret at the difference of - 
opinion which had arisen, rejected the.se conditions as inconsistent with the 
fundamental principle of the Con.stitution, that the acts of Covernment are 
to be held as those of the responsible .Ministers, and that the adoption or re- 
jection of no measure is to be laid upon his .Majesty ; and not less at variance 
with the fundamental basis of the Act of Settlement, which is rested on the 
exclusion of Catholics from the highest odice in the realm; and it therefore 
required a written pledge from Ministers that they would propose no further 
concessions to the Catholics. This pledge Ministers, on their side, considered 
as inconsistent with the fundamental principle of a free constitution, which 
is that the King can do no wrong, and that the responsibility of all public 
measures must rest with his advisers, and equally repugnant to that pro- 
gressive change in human affairs which might at no distant period render a 
repetition of the proposal a matter of necessity. They therefore declined, 
though in the most respectful terms (f }, to give the proposed pledge, and the 
consequence was, that the King, in gracious terms, sent them an intimation 
that their services were no longer required; and on the same day the Duke of. 
Portland, I.ord llawkesbury, and Mr. Perceval received the royal commands 
to form a new Administration. 

iVK?r.“ Parliamcut, after this unexpected event, was adjourned till the ' 
8th April, and on that day the new Ministers took their seats (2). 

cwiiiicc The cliangc of Administration, of course, formed the first and most 
anxious subject of debate ; and the interest of the country was cxcilerl to the 
highest degree, hy the arguments which were urged for and against that im- 
portant and unwonted exercise of the royal |)rerogalive. On the side of the 
former Ministers, it was urged by Sir Samuel Itomilly and lx>rd llowick : — 

“ The true question at issue is, whether or not it would have been constitu- 
tionally juslifi.ablc, or rather would not have been a high crime and misde- 
meanour, for any Minister to subscribe a written pledge that he would never 
in future bring a particular meiisure or set of measures under his Majesty’s 
consideration. If any statesman could l>c found base enough to give such a 
pledge, he would deserve impeachment, and the House would be guilty of a 
dereliction of its duty, if it did not impeach a .Minister who so far forgot his 
duty to the country. This is a matter in which the interests of the crown 


(l) Grenville's, lluwick’&, nawkc«bur>*5, and Mr. Percufart Pari. I>eb. i\. 2i7, 
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were more at slake than even those of the people : for, if the precedent is once 
to be allowed, that a Minister is at liberty to surrender his own private judg- 
ment to the will of the reigning sovereign, it is impossible that the legal 
fiction that the King ran do no wrong can any longer be maintained, and 
the great constitutional principle, that the acts of the King are those of his 
responsible advisers, would be at an end. Who could, in such a view, set 
bounds to the dangerous encroachments of unknown and irresponsible ad- 
visers upon the deliberation of Government, or say how far the ostensible 
Ministers might he thwarted, and overruled by unknown and secret influ- 
ence, which might totally stop the action of a constitutional Government? 
The danger of the measure which has been adopted is only rendered the 
greater by the announcement now openly made, that in this, the most ini- 
jHirtanl step perhaps taken in his whole reign, his Majesty had no advisers. 
The constitution recognises no such doctrine : the advisers of the King through- 
out must be held to be those who have succeeded to his councils. There is no 
desire to bring the sovereign to the bar of the House of Commons; it is the 
new Ministers who are really the objects of deliberation. The late .\dminis- 
Iratiou Was dismissed because they refused to bind themselves by a specific 
pledge never to renew the subject of Catholic concession ; a new Ministry have 
succeeded them; they must bo held, therefore, to have given that pledge, 
and it is for the House to say, whether such a dereliction of public duty is 
not utterly at variance with every principle of constitutional freedom (f).” 
I5“by hand, it was argued by Mr. Perceval and Mr. Can- 

“■jj ning : — “ The question, on which the imprudent zeal of the late 
Caniiipii. Administration has brought them into collision with the religious 
scruples and political wisdom of the sovereign, is not one of trivial moment, 
in winch the monarch may be expected to abide by the judgment of his con- 
stitutional advisers. It lies, on the contrary, at the foot of the whole consti- 
tution; it constitutes one of the foundations non tnngenda non movenda, on 
which the entire fabric of our Protestant liberties has been reared. The pre- 
sent question regards the transferenee of the sword to Catholic hands; the 
same question on which Charles I erected his standard at Northampton — the 
intrusting the direction of the military force to a party necessarily and per- 
manently inimical to our Protestant constitution, both in church and state. 
It is absurd to suppose this concession would do any thing towards satisfying 
the Catholics — it would only lead them to make fresh demands, and empower 
them to urge them with additional weight ; and the consequence of the mea- 
sure couid be nothing else, in the end, but to bring Catholic Bishops into the 
House of liOrds. Was it surprising that the King paused on the threshoid of 
such a question, striking, as it evidently did, at the root of the tenure by whicii 
his own family held their right to the throne? In demanding a pledge that 
such a proposal should not be renewed, he acted without any adviser, upon 
the unaided dictates of his own masculine understanding, aided by the con- 
scientious scruples of his unsophisticated heart. All the talent of the Cabinet 
could not blind him to the evident and inevitable, though possibly remote,- 
consequences of such a fatal precedent as was now sought to be forced upon 
him. It is a palpable mistake to say he drew back in the later stages of the 
negotiation from what he bad previously agreed to; ho first gave a reluctant 
consent to the extension of the Irish Act of 1793 to Great Britain, in the firm 
belief that this was all that was required of him ; so the proposed measure was 
explained to and understood by him, and that he was not singular in that 
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belief is proved by the fact, that the Irish Secretary had his doubts upon it, 
and that the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a question as to 
the second reading of the bill, said there was no particular reason for the 
Irish members being present on that occasion, as they were already acquaint* 
ed with the measure. Three Cabinet Ministers, viz., the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Sidmouth, and Lord Ellenborough, refused to concur in the measure, 
when they understood how far it was to be carried; the Chancellor was not 
even summoned to the council at which it was to be discussed, though he was 
in a peculiar manner the keeper of the King's conscience; and even the per- 
son who was commissioned to procure the King's consent to the measure did 
not understand the extent to which it was to be carried. Having thus been 
misled, whether designedly or inadvertently, it mattered not, in so vital a 
particular by his Ministers, was it surprising that the King should have re- 
quired from them a pledge that they would not again harass him on the 
same subject? Vnduubtcdly no Minister should give a pledge to fetter tlie 
exercise of his own judgment on future occasions ; but that was not here re- 
quired ; for if circumstances in future might render a renewal of the measure 
necessary, they might at once resign. The King regarded this measure as a 
violation of his coronation oath, as destructive to the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, and in its ultimate cITects likely to endanger our whole Protestant ' 
constitution. Unquestionably it was to be regretted, that on any occasion the 
private opinion of the Sovereign should be brought forward opart from that 
of his constitutional advisers : but for this evil those must answer, who, by 
forcing on a rash and unnecessary measure, compelled him to rely on his own 
judgment alone; and it is .some consolation to reflect, that in proportion as 
the Sovereign has been made more unconstitutionally responsible in his own 
person, he must become better known to his people; and the soundness of 
judgment, promptness and vivacity of intellect, wliich have enabled him to 
bear up alone against the united weight of the Cabinet, have only evinced, 
in the more striking manner, how worthy he is to fill the throne which his 
family attained by the principle he has now so manfully defended ff).” 

Upon a division, there appeared 2b8for the new Ministers, and 220 for the 
old, leaving a majority of thirty-two for the existing Government (2). 

■ majority, though sufficient to enable Ministers to conduct 

mrai. and tlic pubUc busincss during the remainder of that session, was not 
r[>7'raT'ii» adequate to carry on the government during the arduous crisis 
new Miiiu. awaited them in the administration of foreign affairs. They 

resolved, therefore, to strengthen themselves by a dissolution of Parliament; 
and tl-.e event decisively proved that the King had not miscalculated the 
loyalty and religious feeling of the English people on this trying emergency. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 27th April, and soon after dissolved by 
royal proclamation. The utmost efforts were made by both parties on tins 
occasion to augment tltcir respective forces; to the usual heats and excite- 
ment of a general election being superadded the extraordinary passions aris- 
ing from the recent dismissal of an administration from office, and conse- 
quent elevation of another in their stead. All the usual means of exciting 
popular enthusiasm were resorted to without scruple on both sides ; the ve- 
nality and corruption of the Tories, so strikingly evinced in their recent 
elevation of l.«rd Melville, after the stain consequent on the Tenth Report of 
the Commissioners, were the subject of loud declamation from the Whigs : the 
scandalous attempt to force the King's conscience, and induce a Popish ty- 
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ranny on the land, yet wet with the blood of the Protestant martyrs, was as 
vehemently re-echoed from the other : “No Peculation,” “No Popery,” 
were the war-cries of the respective parlies; and amidst banners, shouts, and 
universal excitement, the people were called on to exercise the most impor- 
tant rights of free citizens. To the honour of the empire, however, this great 
contest was conducted without bloodshed or disorder in any quarter ; and 
the result decisively proved, that, in taking his stand upon the inviolate 
maintenance of the Protestant constitution, the King had a great majority of 
all classes throughout the empire on his side. Almost all the counties and 
chief cities of Great Britain returned members in the interest of the new mi- 
nistry : defeat after defeat in every quarter told the Whigs how far they had 
miscalculated the spirit of the age : and on the first division in the ensuing 
Parliament they were defeated by a great majority in both Houses ; that in 
the Peers being 97, in the Commons no less than 193 (f). 

S’lJTwlii, reviewing the external measures of the Whig Administration, 
Mitii.iry, it is impossible to deny that their removal from office at that period 
or iiiHr (kii. was a fortunate event for the British empire in its ultimate results, 
and proved eminently favourable to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. Notwithstanding all their talent — and they had a splendid array of it 
in their ranks — notwithstanding all their philanthropy, and their domestic 
measures were generally dictated by its spirit — they could not at that period 
have long maintained the confidence of the English people; and their unfor- 
tunate shipwreek on the Catholic Question only accelerated a catastrophe 
already prepared by many concurrent causes. External disaster, the reproach- 
es of our allies, the unbroken progress of our enemies, must erelong have 
occasioned their fall. The time was not suited, the national temper not then 
adapted for those domestic reforms on which the wishes of their partisans 
had long been set, and which in pacific times were calculated to have excited 
so powerful a popular feeling in their favour. The active and ruling portion 
of the nation had grown up to manhood during the war with France; the 
perils, the glories, the necessities of that struggle were universally fell ; the 
military spirit had spread with the general arming of the people to a degree 
unparalleled in the British islands. Vigour in the prosecution of the contest 
was then indispensably necessary for general support; capacity for warlike 
combination the one thing needful for lasting popularity. In these particulars 
the Whig Ministry, notwithstanding all their talents, were eminently defi- 
cient; and the part they had taken throughout the contest disqualified them 
from conducting it to a successful issue. They had so uniformly opposed the 
war with France, that they were by no means equally impressed with the 
nation either with its dangers or its inevitable character : they had so stre- 
nuously on every occasion deprecated the system of coalitions, that they could 
hardly, in consistency with their former principles, take a suitable part in 
that great confederacy by w’hich alone its overgrown strength could be re- 
duced. Their system of warfare, accordingly, was in every respect adverse 
to that which the nation then desired : founded upon a secession from all 
alliances, when the people passionately desired to sliare in the dangers and 
glories of a continental struggle ; calculated upon a defensive system for a 
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long course of years, when the now aroused spirit of the empire deemed 
it practicable, by a vigorous and concentric effort, to bring the contest at 
once to a successful termination. 

RHirMion, The foreign disasters which attended their military and naval en- 
f.rJl’jn'niM- letpftses in all jtarts of the world profoundly effected the British 
tarn people, more impatient than any in Europe of defeat in warlike 
adventure. The capitulation at Buenos Ayres, the flight from the Dardanelles, 
the defeat in Egypt, succeeding one another in rapid succession, were felt the 
more keenly that they occurred on the theatres of our greatest triumphs by 
land and sea, or blasted hopes the most extravagant of commercial advantage. 
And yet it is now abundantly evident that defeat on the shores of the la Plata 
and the banks of the Nile, was more to be desired than victory; and that no 
calamity could have been so great as the successful issue of these expeditions. 
They were framed in the most inconsiderate manner, and aimed at objects 
which, if gained, would have paralysed the strength of the empire. At the 
moment when the armies of Napoleon were crossing the Thuringian forests, 
ten thousand English soldiers embarked for .South America : when the scales 
of war hung even on the fields of Poland, five thousand men were sent to 
eertain destruction amidst the cavalry of Egypt. Their united force, if thrown 
into the scale at Eyiau, would have driven the French Emperor to a disastrous 
retreat across the Bhinc, and induced, seven years before they occurred, the 
glories of Leipsic and Waterloo. What could be more impolitic than, after 
Russia had given such decisive proof of its extraordinary resolution and 
devotion to the cause of Europe, in February, 1807, to send out a miserable 
little expedition to Alexandria in March following, too large for piracy, too 
small for conquest, and the success of which could have no other effect but 
that of riveting the hostility of Turkey to Russia and its allies, and thereby 
securing to Napoleon the inestimable advantage of a powerful diversion on the 
vioifni irri- side of the Danube? What more impolitic than, when the finances 
lo#°oomTi imwer were exhausted by the extraordinary expenses 

In Bimii. of contest, to refuse to the Eni|>eror not only a subsidy, but 
even the British guarantee to a loan which he was desirous of contractiug in 
the British dominions, unless accompanied by the cession of customhouse 
duties in Russia in security; dealing thus with the greatest potentate in Eu- 
rope, at the very moment when he was periling his very crown in our cause, 
as well as his own, in the same manner as a Jewish pawnbroker docs with a 
suspicious applicant for relief? The battle of Eyiau should have been the 
signal for contracting the closest alliance with the Russian government; the 
instant advance of loans to any amount; the marching of sixty thousand 
English soldiers to the nearest points of embarkation. This was tlie crisis of 
the war : the imprudent confidence of Napoleon had drawn him into a situa- 
tion full of peril ; for the first time in his life he had been overmatched in a 
pitched battle, and hostile nations, liesetting three hundred leagues of com- 
munication in his rear, were ready to intercept his retreat. No effort on the 
part of England could have been too great in order to turn to the best account 
so extraordinary a combination of favourable circumstances; no demonstra- 
tion of confidence too unreserved to an ally capable of such sacrifices. Can 
there be a doubt that such a vigorous demonstration would at once have 
terminated the hesitations of Austria, revived the spirit of Prussia, and by 
throwing a hundred thousand men on each flank of his line of communica- 
tion, driven the French Emperor to a ruinous retreat? Is it surprising that 
when, instead of such co-operation, Alexander, after the sacrifices he had 
made, met with nothing but refusals in his applications for assistance, and 
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saw the land force of England wasted on useless distant expeditions, when 
every bayonet and sabre was of value on the banks of the Alle, he should 
have conceived a distrust of the English alliance, and formed the resolution 
of extricating himself as soon as possible from the hazardous conflict in which 
he was now exclusively engaged (f)? 

To these general censures on the foreign policy of England at this 
?k°°uob7o an exception must be made in the case of the expedition 

Dardanelles. It was ably conceived, and vigorously entered 
tiiriuTor upon. The stroke there aimed by England was truly at the heart 
poUfy. ** of her adversary; the lire of Duckworth’s broadsides was concentric 
with that of the batteries of Eylau ; if successful, they would liave added forty 
thousand men to the Russian standards. This object was so important that 
it completely vindicates the expedition; the only thing to be regretted is, 
that the force put at the disposal of the British admiral was not such as to 


RrpealH ftnd (ll *Mn Ihfr Foretjni oftice,” said 
inefTectuai Mr. Canning, when Minister of Foreign 
AfTdirs in J807, '* are to be found nut 
auilcr bad^* twenty letters from the Mar- 

made for aid Dougins, Ambassador to (he 

fromEo(JaDdNVhigs at St Petersburg, iotiinatiiig, 
daring ihr in ihr strongest terms, that unless 
Polish war. effectual aid was seut to tbe Fiupemr 
of Rn.ssia he woald abandoit the contest." Ample 
proofs of this exists, in the correspondojice relating 
to dial subject which was Uid before Parliament. 
On 28(1i November, 1806, the Marquis wrote to I,ord 
liowirk, aftersTards Kart tirey, from St Petersburg, 
General Budlwrg lately told uie lh.it hie liu|H‘rial 
Majesty had e.spressly directed him to urge the 
ex|iedieiKy of |>urtiai expeditions on the coasts of 
France and Holland, for the pur|Hiso of ds*lractins 
the attention of the enemy, and impedinglLc marcii 
of the Frencti roservea. The extraordinary expenses 
arising froui the disastaw of Prussia have remU'itMl 
a loan of six millions sterling indispemable, which 
his Imperial Majesty is exceedingly desirous should 
be negotiated iu Fugland." Uu l8th December, 

1806, be again wrote,'-** At court this morning his 
Jmp^rrial Majesty again ur^rd, m the rtron^tst terns, 
the expedience of a diversion on the enemy in tbo 
north of Europe, by a powerful expedition to the 
coasts of P'nince or Hullaud." Ou 2d Jaunaiy*, 

1807, — ** 1 have again heard the ttrostgtst eompltunts 
that the whole of the'enemy’s forces are directed 
against [lassia, at a mwtneiil when Groat Britain 
does not show auy disposition to diminish (he dan- 
ger by a diversion against P'rance and Holland." 
(hi J.inuary i4tb,— '* I must uotvonccal from 3nDur 
Lordships that the sileoce of his Majesty’s govern- 
incut rra|>ectiiig a military diversion on (be coast uf 
France has not produced a ftivourable impression 
either on the ministry or people of this country. " 
On January 26th, ~*‘ Raroo Bndberg has again 
coiuplaiiiod of the situation in wliieb Uussia haa 


now been placed, having l>ecn left alone againsf 
P'rancr, without cither support on one aide or di- 
version on the other," On February 4(h, — “ During 
tUiv interview, General Bndberg seized e>cry op- 
portunity of complaining that the Russians were 
left without auy military assistance ou the part of 
Great Drilain." On February |5th,>-*' 1 cannot 
sufficiently express (be txtreme cnxitt/ felt hero 
that some cxjiediliuu should be uudertakeu by 
Great Britain to divert tbo general concentration of 
(he enemy’s forces on the banks of (he Vistula." 
Notwilhsl.inding these and numlierlesa {iuiilar 
remoiistranccs, and urgent calls fur aid, the British ' 
governincut did nothing; they declined to guarantee 
Ike loan of six uiitlions Hbich was indispensable to 
the equipment of the Russian militia and reserves ; 
they seut neither succours in men, money, nor 
anns, grounding their refusal on the nrersHity of 
husbaiidilig their resources for a protracted contest, 
or a struggle oo their own sliores. On Jan. 13, Lord 
Howick wrote,—'* In iouklng forYvard to a pro- 
tracted contest, for whicli Ihc.sncecsscs and iiivelcrote 
hostility of (he enemy must oblige this country to 
provide, his Majesty feeU it to be hts duty to ^tre* 
strve as much oj possible the resources to be derived 
from the nffectious of bis people." It is difficult to 
find ill history au example of a more ilbjadged and 
discreditable ]>arsimouy; ** boaiiandiag," as Mr. 
Canning afterwards said; **yuur mubcles till you 
lose Ibe use of them." ' 

The infatuation of this cooducl ap}>cars in still 
more striking colours, when (he vast ainonnt of the 
disposable force llien lying dormant In the British 
Islands is token into account. Nolwithslandiug the 
useless or pernicious expeditions to Buenos-.Ayres 
and Alexandria, England had still a disposable re* 
giilar force of tigktj tkousessd men in the British Is- 
lands. Her military forCc, Jan. 1807, was as fol- 
lows 
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Militia. 

' ill Great Britain, 
Hi Ireland, . . 



81,488 

id, . 

93,114 

>, • 
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53 810 
24.180 


77,990 


Votnatrers. 

Infantry, . . . 254,544 

Cavalry, . . . 25.342 

Artillery, . . . 9,420 


289,306 


Total 180.87G 

Total in arms In the BritUh Isles— of whom 81.488 were regulars 448,784 

Blit of this luimonse force, lying within a day’s Spoin and iioUand. Little more than half this fort« 
sail of France and IioUand, and including eighty conquered Na^mlron at NVaterioo. Thrown into the 
thousand regulars, certainly seventy or ei^iy scale iu March or April 1807, It woukl at once have 
thousand might without difficulty have been sent to decided the contest.— Aee Pari. Paper, Julj 18, 
the Cooliui'nt. in fact, iu 1809. England had about \ Part, Deb ix. Ill} AppendU, 

seventy thousand regular soldiers at one lime in 
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have rendered victory a matter of certainty. As it was, however, it was ade- 
quate to the object; and this bold and well-conceived enterprise would cer- 
tainly have been crowned with deserved success, but for the extraordinary 
talents and energy of General .Sebastian!, and the unfortunate illness of Mr. 
Arbuthnot, which threw the conduct of the negotiation into the bands of the 
British admiral, who, however gallant in action, was no match for his adver- 
sary in that species of contest, and wasted in fruitless efforts for an accom- 
modation those precious moments which should have been devoted to the 
most vigorous warlike demonstrations. 

Tiin< It.. After all, the unsuccessful issue of these expeditions, and the se- 
vere mortification which their failure occasioned to the British 
bto.oci.i. people, had a favourable dfect on the future stages of the contest. 
It is by experience only that truth is brought home to the masses of man- 
kind. Mr. Pitt's external policy had been distracted by the number and 
eccentric character of his maritime expeditions; but they were important in 
some degree, as wresting their colonial possessions from the enemy, and 
overshadowing by their grandeur and extent his continental confederacies. 
Now, however, the same system was pursued when hardly any colonics re- 
mained to be conquered, and continental combination was abandoned at the 
very lime when sound policy counselled the vigorous and simultaneous di- 
rection of all the national and European resources to the heart of the enemy’s 
power. The absurdity and impolicy of this system, glaring as they were, 
might have long failed in bringing it into general discredit ; but this was at 
once effected by the disasters and disgrace with which its Iasi exertions were 
attended. The opinion, in Consequence, became universal, that it was im- 
politic as well as unworthy of its resources for so great a nation to waste its 
strength in subordinate and detached operations : England, it was felt, must 
be brought to wrestle hand to hand with France before the struggle could be 
brought to a successful issue : the conquerors of Alexandria and Maida had 
no reason to fear a more extended conflict with land forces ; greater and more 
glorious fields of fame were passionately desired; and that general longing 
after military glory was felt, which prepared the nation to support the bur- 
dens of the Peninsular war, and share in the glories of Wellington’s cam- 
paigns. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


CAMPAIGN or FMEDLAND AND TILSIT. 


ARGUMENT. 


N^olialions and Traaties between the Allies for ihc rigorons prosecution of the War— 
T^ralies between Prus.sia and Russia at Barlenstein, tu which Enaiand accedes— But too 
late 10 prevent the irritation of Russia— Unwise refusal of military succour hy Knaland- 
Violent Irritation which it occasioned in the hreast of Alexander— Ncgolialioos of Napoldon 
during the same period-Auxiliary Force obtained under Romana from .Spain-Operations 
■n Pomerania, and Views of Napolesu regarding Sweden— Armistice between the Swedes 
and brench -Sweden again reverts to the Alliauce-Formation of an Army of Reserve on 

K. Napoldon-Jealousy excited in the Divan 

by ihe suronioning of Parga-Mpasures laken to organize ihe mililary slrencib of Poland— 
Winter Quarters of the French Army- Cantonments of theRussians-Combat of Gutlstadt 
•^reat Views ofWapoldonal Jbis period for ihe inierior of bis empire— He lixesoD a desisn 
for the Madeleine at Paris— Finances of France during this period— Receipts and Expen- 
diture of the year- Statutes of the Grand Sanhedrim of the Jews at Paris— Progress of the 
sl<nes in Silesia during the interval of hosiilities-Fall of Schweidm'u-and ofNcIss-and 
(rlau-Siege of DanUic— Description of that foriress-Kirst Operation of the besieging 
torco-Caplurc of the Isle of Nehrung-Progress of the sicge-Unsuccessful attempt of the 
Allies to raise It— Growing Dimcullies of the besieged, and Fall of the place—Reinforco- 
menls which arrived to the Russian Main Army-lts Strength and Position-Strength and 
Distribution of the P'rench army -Defensive Measures previously adopted by the Russians 
—Design on Ncy’s corps— and Plan of Operation— Feigned Assault on the bridge of the 
Passarge, and real Atlacit on Marshal Ney— Napoleon concentrates bis army, and the 
Russians fall hack— and, pursued by the French, retire to Hcilsberg- DiflTcrent Plans of 
operations which present themselves to Napoldon-IIis Advance upon neilsberg-Descrip- 
Uon of the Position and Entrenched Camp of the Russians— Battle of Heilsberg, which is 
unsuccessful to the French-Fresh attack by Lannes, which is also repulsed- Violent 
explosion between Laiiiies, Murat, and Napoleon in consequence— Frightful appearance of 
« I? k " Battle-Napoliion turns the Russian Hank aud compels them to evacuate 

Heil8berg-.Movmenl8 of the two armies before the battle of Friedland-Description of the 
Field of batlle-Benningsen resolves to attack Cannes’ corps— Its Situation-lie crosses 
the Alle and attacks the French Marshal— No decisive success is gained on either side 

Hisposilion of forcesbyNapo- 
l^ti--Batlle of Friedlaiid— Splendid Attack by Ncy’s corps— Gallant Charge of the Russian 

Guard nearly regains the day- Progress of the action on the Russian centre and right 

Measures of Benoingsen to secure a retreat-immense Results of the Battle— The Russians 
retire without molestation to Alicnberg and Wehlaw— Capture of Konigsberg-Moveincnls 
of Napoldon, and retreat of Ihe Russians to the Memen-The Emperor Alexander proposes 
an Armistice-Reasons which made NapolAoii rt^olcc at that step-Considcrations which 
WDdered iboRusfiiaDsalsodesiroos of an accommodation— Conclusion of an Armistice— 
INapol^n 8 Proclamaiion thereon to bis iroopa-lnierview on the Raft ol Tilsit between the 
two bmp^ors— Commencement of the Negotiations at that lown-Napoleon’s Interviews 
with the Queen of Prussia-Napoleon’s Character of the Queen of Prussia-Convivialiiies 
between Uie Russian and French officers— Napoldon's admiration of the Russian Imperial 
Guard— I realy of Tilsit— Its leading Provisions— Creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 

and kingdom of Westphalia— Treaty with Prussia— Immense Losses of that Power hy this 

Partition of Turkey— and regarding England and all Neutral 
Fleets and the Dethronement of the Princes of the Spanish Peninsula— Decisive Evidence 
of these Projects of Spoliation which cilsla both from the Testimony of the French and 
Russian Emperors— Measures of Napoleon to follow up his anliotpaled Turkish acquisitions 
Convention regarding ihc Payment of the French Contribution ih Prussia— Noble Procla- 
mation of the King of Prussia to his lost subjects -Enormous Losses sustained by the 
French during these Campaigns — Memorable Retribuiion for Ihe Parlillon of Poland which 
was now brought on the Partitioning Powers-Terrible Punishment that was approaching to 
France-Evil Consequences of the Treaty of Tilsit in the cud to Napolcou-His disgracMul 
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PerOtly towards the Turks— No Defence cah be made for it, in consequence of the Revoiu> 
tion at ConsliiDlinopIc— Mutual Projects of Ibe two Emperors for the Spoliation of the other 
European PowerS'^NapolOon’s leading object in the Treaty was the humbling of Great 
Britain— But England could not complain of Its Conditions— It was ultimately fortunate for 
Europe that the War was prolonged. 

4 

ministry in England was attended with an im- 
trraltM mediate alteration in the policy pursued by that power with respect 
Am^foV to continental affairs. The men wlio now succeeded to the direc- 
lion of its foreign relations iiad been educated in the school of Mr. 
ottiKviar. pji^ and had early imbibed the ardent feelings of hostility with 
which he was animated towards the French Revolution, and to the insatiable 
spirit of foreign aggrandizement to which tlie passions springing from its con- 
vulsions bad led. Mr. Canning and Lord Casticreagh were strongly impressed 
witli the disastrous effects which had resulted from tlic economical system of 
their predecessors, and the ill-judged economy whicli had led them to starve 
the war at tiic decisive moment, and hold back, at a time when, by a vigorous 
ajtplication of their resources, it might at once have been brought to a trium- 
pliant conclusion. No sooner, tlierefore, were they in possession of the reins 
of power, than they hastened to supply the defect, and take measures for 
bringing the might of England to bear on the contest in a manner worthy of 
its present greatness and ancient renown. An immediate advance of I, .100,000 
April j.ieoj. was made to the King of Prussia; arms and military stores were 
furnished for tlie use of his troops to the amount of L.200,000; and negotia- 
tions set on foot for concluding with the cabinets of St. -Petersburg, Berlin, 
and Stockholm, conventions for concerted operations and a vigorous prosecu- 
Aprii 3. i^>;. tion of tlic War. In April, the cabinet of Vienna interposed its good 
offices to effect an adjustment of the differences of the Allied Powers; but 
Mr. Canning, while he accepted tlie offer of a mediation, did so under tlie 
express condition of its being communicated to the other belligerent Powers, 
and their accession to its condition. But, as they had already concluded en- 
gagements for the active prosecution of the contest, the proposed negotiation 
never took place; and England, under the guidance of its new administra- 
tion, instead of entering into terms with France, reverted, in the most de- 
cided manner, to Mr. Pill’s system of uncompromising hostility to its ambi- 
Apni .5. lion. A treaty was signed at Bartenslein, in East Prussia, in the 
end of the same montli, between Russia and Prussia, for the future prosecu- 
tion of tlie war. Hy this convention it was stipulated that neither of the con- 
tracting parlies should make peace without the concurrence of llie other; 
that tlic Confederation of the Rhine, which had proved so fatal to the liberties 
of Germany, should be dissolved, and a new confederacy, for the protection 
of Its interests, formed, under the auspices of its natural protectors, Austria 
and Prussia ; that the latter power should recover the dominions which it 
had held in iseplember 1803, and that Austria sliould he requested to accede 
to it, in order to recover its possessions in Tyrol and the Venetian provinces, 
and extend its frontier to theMincio. Finally, Great Britain was formally in- 
vited to accede to this convention, hy furnishing succours in arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money to the belligerent I’owers, and the debarkation of a strong 
auxiliary force at the mouth of the Elbe, to co-operate with the Swedes in 
the rear of the enemy, while Austria should menace liis communications, 
and the combined Russian and Prussian armies should attack him in 
front (1). 


(I) Lucciio. ii. 39T, 304. Purl. Utl>, x. I03> 101. Uard. ix. 401, 103. liien. xi. 234. 
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Ai.fii>o. To this convpiilion Sweden liad already given tls adiicsion by llie 
signature of a irenly, six ilays before, for ilia employment of an auxiliary 
force of twelve thousand men in Fomcrania; and Luglaud hastened to unite 
itself to the same confederacy. Hy a convention signed at I.ondon on the 
twim June, England gave its accession to the treaty of Hartenstein, 

i,n»rM and engaged to support the Swedish force in Pomerania by a corps 
of twenty thousand liritish soldiers, to act against the rear and left 
fo wS'"' Oank of the French army, while, by a relative agreement on the 
2.jd, the Swedish auxiliary force in Hritish pay was to be raised to 
juiKii. eighteen thousand men, and the |irovisions of the fundamental 
treaty of alliance in April l8Uo, were again declared in force against the com- 
mon enemy. .Shortly after, a treaty was signed at I.ondon between great 
Britain and i’russia, by which a subsidy of a million sterling was promised to 
the latter power for the campaign of 1807, and a secret article stipulated for 
succours yet more considerable, if necessary, to carry into full efl'ect the 
purposes of the convention of Bartenstein. Tlins^ by the return of England 
to the principles of Mr. Pitt’s foreign policy, were the provisions of the great 
confederacy of 18U.S again revived in favour of the northern Powers; and it is 
not the least honourable |>art, as Mr. Canning justly observed, of these tran- 
sactions to Great Britain, that the treaty with Prussia was signed when that 
power was almost entirely bereft of its possessions, and agreed to by Frede- 
rick IVilliain in the only town that remained to him of his once exleusivc 
dominions (f). 

Bui loo 111 . But it was too late ; the succours of England came too late to 
tL^rHuuonCuuiilerbalaiice the disasters which had been incurred, the change 
oiR. 1 ,. 1 .. of system loo lardy to assuage the irritation w hich had been pro- 
duced. By withholding these at an earlier period (2), the former Ministry had 
not only seriously weakened the strength of the Biissian forces, by preventing 
the arming of the numerous militia corjis which were crowding to the im- 
perial standards, but left the seeds of irreconcilable dissatisfaction in the 
breast of the Czar (5), who, not aware of the total change of policy which the 
accession of the Whig ministry had produced in the cabinet of St.-Janies’s, 
aiid the complete revolution in that policy which had resulted from their 
dismissal, was actuated by the strongest resentment against the British go- 
vernment, and loudly complained that he was deserted by the ancient ally 
of Russia at the very moment when, for its interests even more than his 
own, he was risking his empire in a mortal struggle with the French Empe- 
ror (4j. Such was the state of destitution to which the ill-judged parsimony 


(l) Schncll. ix 14J. I.uccbes. it. 302> 303« Blgn. 
vi. 234. Uum. xviii. 216, 3l7. UtirU. ix. 402, 406. 
I'arl. Deb. ix 974; and x. 102. 103 
Unnlse must xi^al proof of tbe 

rffusal of oLstiiiacy with which the British go- 
militsi jr Teriiin«>ut, under the direction of L*»ni 
»rr«'ur by HowicL, udhered to ihoir ill limed 
RnKland. gysicm of withdrawing altogetlier 
from continental affiiirs. lUat they clung to it even 
after- the account of tbe hatUe of Eylao bad Arrived 
ill l.uiii]<m, and it was universally seen over Kurone 
tbul a crisis io fCu|K>lik>n*s fate was at hand, lu the 
end of February 1807, ^truest applicutiooa were 
mtidc by tbe cjuiin ts of !»l.•Fcle^^lJU^g nnd Berlin 
for the aid of a British auxiliary force to menace the 
Coasts of France a<<d Holland, and bind on the coast 
of I'ninermiia. The advantage was puiulrd out of 
** ilisjMitcbiiig, wiihont a moment's delay, on hoard 
the swiftesl sliips of Gre^t Briluiu, a strong firitUli 
auxiliary l-ind force to co'opcmlo h iih the anuy of 
Gastnvus .Adolphus, aud thereby compel the French 
VI. 


to retreat. 1 hey were engaged in ibc siege of Stral- 
sund, and in biyiiig wjslc that province: and if the 
Hrilish force did not ar ive in suflicient time to dls> 
lodge them, ibey might steer for some harlHiur in 
the Kaltir, from whence their junction with the allied 
nrmies t ould certainly be efTecled.'* hold ilowick 
replied on tbe lOth March-^" The approach of 
spring is doubtless the most favoanihle period for 
military operations; but in the present juiirlurc the 
Allies mttti not look for any contnitraltlo aid from fitc 
land furvo of Great Britain bat Luccaes ii. 295* 
296. and Despatches between England and Russia in 
1806 ahd 1807r Loodun, 1808. p. l30. 

^3) Hard. ix. 4l7. 

(4) ,'ihrsc angry feelings arc very clearly evinced 
in imierul tfudberg's answer to Ixird Leveson 
Gower's ( the Driltsli nuibassador at bt i'etersburg ) 
reuinmtraiice on the concittsiou ot Tilsit of a 
separ.vte peace hy Aussia with France. *' The 
lirmness and pcnivveraiico with which bis M.'ijesty, 
during eight months, inAlolaincd and defended a 
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of llic late administration liad reduced the lirilisli arsenals, and such the 
elfocl of their total dismissal of transports in the royal service, that it was 
found impossihlc by their successors to (U out an expedition for the shores of 
the Baltic for several months after their accession to oflice; and, in conse- 
quence, the formidable armament under Lord Cathrari, which afterwards 
achieved the conquest of Copenhagen, and might have appeared with deci- 
sive ell'ecl on the shores of the Elbe or the Vistula at the opening of the cam- 
■paign, was not able to leave the shores of Britain till the end of July, a fort- 
night after the treaty of Tilsit had been signed, and the subjugation of the 
continent, to all appearance, irrevocably ell'ected (1). 

While the Allies were thus drawing closer the Itonds which united 
confederacy, and England, rousing from its unworthy slum- 
Auoiiary her, was preparing to resume its place at the bead of the alliance, 
mi, ]r, Napoleon on his side was not idle, and from his camp at Finken- 
stein carried on an active negotiation with all the powers in Eu- 
rope. In his addresses to tllb French Senate, citlling out the additional con- 
scription of 80,000 men, which has been already mentioned, he publicly held 
out the olive branch ; tlie surest proof of the magnitude of the disaster sus- 
tained at Eylau, and the critical situation in which he felt himself placed, 
with Austria hanging in dubious strength in his rear on one side, and Great 
Britain preparing to organise a formidable force on the other. “ Our policy 
IS lixed,” said he : “ we have offered to England peace before the fourth 

rau«e common to all sovcrrigtis, arc ihc most certain was virtuallf released from bis engagements, and 
pli'ilgcs Ilf ibr intentions wbirh animated Iiiin, as had no course but to alleiul to the security of 
well MS of the loyalty and purity of hhi prineiple^. his own doaiinion .1 '* It is impossible to dispute the 
?irv<‘r wmilil his Imperial IStiijesty hare thought of justice of these observations —Note, ticnrral Bno« 
drvinliiig frnni ih.'.i ryAtcm which be hnd hitherto aaso to l.ord Levkso** Gowbs, TiUit, ZOth June, 
phrsued, if hr had been supported by a real as* •, Par/, DeO. x Itl, 

sistAiiee on the part of his allies. But having, fruoi (i) Pari. Deb. ix. 1035, 1036. Hard. is. 435. 
the siep.irjtinii of Austria and Eiigl.nid, found him* Ann. Reg. 1807. 33. 33. 

.«^elf reduced to liia nwji resources; having locomhal •• When the present minislors cainr into ofRce,” 
with his own loc.ius ihe iniinensc iniliUry forces said Mr. Canning, then Koreigu Minister, on July 
whit li France hail at herdisposal, he was .Authorized 3lil807, "they fuuiid the transport department 
in bclievhig, tjiat, in continuing to sacrifice himself toydiy dismantled. This originate in the econo* 
for others, he might ultim.ilely cuini* to compromise niical system of I qrd 11 Petty ; but it was a false 
the (ale ..f his onwi einpirc. The cnnihiet of the parsimony, evidently ralculaled, ot no disluiit 
British gorernment in later times ha> been of a period, to render nrees-sary a profuac expenditure. 
Lind eomjdeiely to justify the detenuination which The mandate of dismissal came from the Treasury, 
his Majesty h.«« now taken. The diversion on the and was ajkplicabie to all lran»|>orts liul those 
conliiienl which England so long promised, has not net-essary to oi.Tintain the coinmuincution with Ire* 
1o this d.iy taken place; and oven if, as the latest ad- land. Jersgtr. and Uuernacy. The saving produced 
vices from London show, the British govcrinnenl has by this order did not amount to more than L.4000 
.nt length resolved on semiing ten thousand men to a-raoiilh, and it dispersed 60.000 tons nfsbip)>ing 
Pom**rinia, tlnil succour i.s miways proportioned which was left to the Ltte iniiiislry hy their prede* 
either In the hopes we were .’uithnriz«*d to entort.nn, cessors. Ministers thus, in tbe beginning or April 
-or the itnpnrtiinte of ihe object to which these troops last, had not a lraris(>ort at their disposal ; and from 
were desliiied. Pecuniary stiernurs miglit, in some the active state of trade at the same time, it rcuuired 
degree, have CdUipcnsaUtl the want nf English several months before they could he (‘ollected. If. 
troops; bat not nnty did the British govermnent they had existed, a uiliilary force would in that 
(Ivdme fjeilitMliiiie the loan the Imperial court had very month liave bec'ii scut out, and twenty thousand 
iutciided to ncgoliule in l.ondmi, Imt when it did at British troops would have turned the scale at Fned- 
Iciigth re.^nlvi upon linking s<nne udvaneex, it ap* laud. This ill-jotiged eronmny was the more cri* 
|veareJ that tliesum destinetJ for this purpose, so far minal, that, hy havtngn flcetnftransports constantly 
from mi-cliitg the exigencies of the Aiiic.s, would not at cominand, and Uirealeuing- various points, 
even have covered the indispensahle expettses of Iweoty thousand men could easily paralyse three 
Pru-wi. 1 . iu fine, tin- use which, instuud of co-operet- times Uiat force on the part of *toe enftffly. The 
iug ill the (-onimon cau.se, tiie British guveriiinent, Whigs had apparently parted with this tiuosiKArt 
during this perind, has made uf its forces in South force for no other purpose but that of registering 
America and in iCgypl, (he l.iUi-r uf which was uol their abandoameiil of the Cionlinntit." The facts 
oven cmuuiuuieaied to the imperial cabinet, and wiis here alleged, Mr Windham, on the part uf ibe late 
entirely at variance wjth iiH interests, at a time government, dM uot deny, alleging only the 
wIkmi, by giving ihciit a dirfereol deslimition, tl»e abuirdit/ of tending British fortes to the Continent: 
ja-ccs.siiy of iiiainlammg a Russian army on the iv/n'eA re^u/red no rey^/y.*"— a curious argument from 
l)jitiil>e might have heun prevented, and the dis* so able a man, when it is recollected that the nation 
pov.ibiefor eonlhe Vistula pru|>or(iunally increased, was on the verge of Wellington’s career .~See Part. 
surticienUy dcmoiistralus that the Emperor of Russia Deb. x. 1035-1038. 
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coalilion j we repeal the offer : wc arc ready to conclude a treaty with Russia 
on the tenns which lier ambassador subscribed at Paris : wc arc |)rcparcd to 
restore iLs eight millions of inhabitants and capital conquered by our arms 
to Prussia.” There was nothing said now about making the Prussian nobility 
so poor that they should have to beg their bread ; nor of the Queen, like ano- 
ther Helen, having lighted the tires of Troy. Rut auiidst these tardy and ex- 
torted expressions of moderation, the Emperor had nothing less at his heart 
than to come to an accommodation; and his indefatigable activity was inces- 
santly engaged in strengthening his hands by fresb alliances, and collecting 
from all quarters additional troops to overwhelm bis enemies. The impru- 
dent and premature proclamation has been already mentioned, by which 
the Prince of Peace (1 ) announced, on the eve of the battle of Jena, his pre- 
l>aralions to combat an enemy which no one could do.ubt was France. Napo- 
leon di sembledfora while bis resentment, but resolved to make litis hostile 
demonstration the ground fur demanding fresh supplies from Spain ; and 
accordingly great numbers of the Prussian prisoners were sent into tbe Pe- 
ninsula to be fed and clothed at the expense of the court of Madrid, while 
an auxiliary force was peremptorily demanded from that power to co-ojterate 
in the contest in the north of Europe. Trembling for its existence, the Spa- 
nish government had no alternative but submission ; and accordingly sixteen 
thousand of the best troops of the monarchy, under a leader destined to fu- 
ture celebrity, the MAnqi'is de Roha.na, crossed the Pyrenees early in March, 
and arrived on the banks of the Elbe in the middle of May. Thus was the 
double object gained of obtaining an hnportanl auxiliary force for the grand 
army (2), and of securing, as hostages for the fidelity of the Court of .Madrid, 
the flower of its troops in a remote situation, entirely at the mercy of his 
forces. 

K.mr.”* Sweden was another power which Napoldon was not without 
notwithstanding the hostile disposition of its Sovereign, of 
detaching, through dread of Russia, from the coalition. Immcdi- 
alely after the battle of Eyiau he began to take measures to excite 
the court of Stockholm against the alliance(5j. “Should Swedish blood,” said 
he, in the bulletin on the 23d April, “ flow for the defence of the Ottotnan 
empire, or its ruin? Should it be shed to establish the freedom of the seas, 
or to subvert if? What has Sweden to fear from France? Nothing. What 
from Russia? Every thing. A peace, or even a truce with Sweden, would 
accomplish the dearest wish of his Majesty’s heart, who has always beheld 
with pain the hostilities in which he was engaged with a nation generous 
and brave, linked alike by its historic recollections and geographical position 
to the alliance with France.” In pursuance of these instructions, Mortier 
inclined with the bulk of his forces towards Colberg, to prosecute the siege 
of that town, leaving only General Grandjean with a weak division before 
Stralsund. Informed of that circumstance. General Essen, the governor of the 
fortress, conceived hopes of capturing or destroying the presumptuous com- 
mander who maintained a sort of blockade with a force so much inferior to 


(Q Ante. V, 350. 

m Bign. vl. 338. 3t2. 

(S) M«reb 6, Id furtberance of ibii design, 
early iu March, he cxplaiDcd to Msirshal Merilrr, 
who was iiilrusit'd with tbe pruAccution nF ihe war 
in Pomerania, tlnit ibe real object of Lostililies in 
that quarter was not to take Slralsuiid, nor iiitiict 
any serious injury on Swed ‘n, but In nbsrrrc Hhiu* 
burg and Berlin, and di-fend the inoiilhs of the Oder. 

1 regret much what bos already bajq>encd/’ oaid 


he, and most of all that tbe fine suburbs of fitral* 
sund hare been Immed. It is not our inlefuat to 
inflict injury on Sweden, but to protect that power 
from it. Hasten to propose an onnislieeto lu« go* 
Tcnior of Mralsutid, or erro a suspensioii of arms, 
in order to ligbleii the sufTcrlijRS of a war which I 
regard as crimin.il. hornuse it i.a ci ntrary to the real 
iiilcrcsts of ihfil monareby.*’— 72 Bu/fHin, Cmmp. 
SaJt et cn i*o/ogne, iv. ‘J4$» 24U. 
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April 3. that which was assembled within its walls. Early in April, accord- 
ingly, he issued from the fortress, and attacked the French with such supe- 
rior' numbers, that tliey Averc compelled to retire, first to Anclatn, where 
they sustained a severe defeat, and ultimately to Stettin, with the loss of 
above tv> o thousand men. No sooner did he hear of this check, than Morlier 
assembled the bulk of his troops, about fourteen thousand strong, under the 
cannon of that fortress, and prepared for a serious attack upon the enemy.' 
The Swedes, though nearly equal in number, were not prepared for a conflict 
with forces so formidable, and, retired to Stralsund Avith the loss of above a 
thousand prisoners, and three hundred killed and wounded : among the 
latter of Avhom was General Arnfeld, the most uncompromising enemy of 
France in their councils (1 ). 

Atmuii™ After this repulse, Morlier renewed his secret proposals of a se- 
parate accommodation to the Swedish generals, and on this occa- 

ivncii. sion he found them more inclined to enter into his views. The 
Swedish government at this period Avas actuated by a strong feeling of irri- 
tation towards Great Britain for the long delay Avhich had occurred in the 
remittance of the stipulated subsidies; and its generals at Stralsund Avere 
ignorant of the steps AA’hich were in progress, since the change of ministry in 
England, to remedy the defect. Deeming themselves, therefore, deserted by 
their natural allies, and left alone to sustain a contest in which they had only 
April i«. a subordinate interest, they lenta willing earto Mortier’s proposals, 
and concluded an armistice, by which it Avas stipulated that hostilities should 
cease betAveen the two armies that the Islands of Usidom and Wollin should 
be occupied by the French troops - the lines of the Peene and the Trebel 
separate the two armies no succours, direct or indirect, should be forwarded 
through the Swedish lines either to Dantzic or Colberg— and no debarkation 
of troops hostile to France take place at Stralsund (2). The armistice Avas 
not to be broken Avithout ten days' previous notice, Avliich period was, by a 
April jg. supplementary convention on the 29lh April, e.vtendcd to a mouth. 
No sooner was this last agreement signed, than Mortier in person resumed 
the blockade of Colberg, while a large part of his forces was dispatched to 
aid Lefebvre in the operations against Dantzic, and took an important part 
in the siege of that fortress, and the brief but decisive campaign which im- 
mediately ensued. The conditions of the new treaty between England and 
Sweden, signed at London on the 17th June, came too late to remedy these 
serious evils, and thus, w hile the previous ill-timed defection of the cabinet 
of London from the great confederacy for the deliverance of Europe, had 
sown the seeds of irreconcilable enmity in the breast of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, it entirely paralysed the valuable force in the rear of Napoleon, Avhich, 
if thrown into the scale at the decisive moment, and with the support of a 
powerful British auxiliary force, could not have failed to have had the most 


(i) Dnm. xvlii. 108. 117. Bign. t1. 244. 24S. 

(‘2] III tbe letter of Nupolt^ii, which Mortier ills- 
)>alCQed lo Essen oa that ncc.Tbion, be said—" 1 have 
iiothiitg more at heart than to re-rstahlish pi*acc 
with bwoden. Political pa^siou may have divided 
us : but .state InlercAi, which might lo rule the deter- 
liiiiiations of sovereigns, should reunite nur policy. 
Sweden cannot be ignorAiil that, in Ihr present 
content, isbc is as uiueli interested in the success of 
our anus as France itself. .She will .vjiceilily feel the 
cousc<|ucaco of Russlait nggramlizetnent. Is it (or 
the deslruclton of the empire of Coustnutlnople llut 
the Swedes arc fighting? Sweden, is not less inter* 
cste<l than Frauccin thodiiuiiiution of thceaormoas 


maritime power of England. Accustomed by the 
tr.iditioiis of our falliers lo regard each other as 
friends, rmr bonds arc drawn closer together by the 
partition of Poland and the dangers uf the Ottoman 
empire; our polllieat inlcr'csts are the same i why. 
thMi, ore wc at varinnre ? And in the event of the 
Swedish general aeci-diiig to these propositions, the 
instrm lions of Mortier were — " instantly to send to 
Dantzic and Thorn all the regiments of foot and 
l»«>rsc which can he spared j lo resume without delay 
thn siege of Colljcrg, nod at the same lime hold 
hiinself in readiness to start with the whole block- 
ading force, .Tt a moment's warning, either for ibc 
Vistula or the Elbe."— Jouiat, i>» 38D, 391. 
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important elTects, both upon the inovcinciils of Austria and the general issue 
of the campaign (1). 

swrr.i.n lo justicc to tlic Swcdisli monarch, however, who, though ccccn- 
trie and rash, was animated with tlie highest and most romantic 

•iiiaoce. principles of honour, it must be noticed, that no sooner was be 
informed of the change of policy on the part of the cabinet of London, con- 
sequent on the accession of the new administration, and even before the 
conclusion of the treaty of 17th June, by which elhcacious succours were at 
length promised on the part of great Tiritain, than he had manifested the 
firm resolution to abide by the Confederacy, and even pointed to the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons as the condition on which alone peace appeared prac- 
ticable to Europe, or a curb could be imposed on the ambition of France, 
Early in June he wrote to the King of Prussia with these views, and soon 
after refused to ratify the convention of 29th April for the extension of the 
period allowed for the denouncing the armistice with France, in a conversa- 
tion with Marshal Bruno, successor to Mortier; so curious and cliaracteristic 
as to deserve a place in general history (2). 

Not content w ith thus drawing to the northern contest the force of the mo- 
narchy of Charles V, and neutralizing the whole forces of Sweden with the 
important point d’appni for British co-operation in his rear, Napoltion, at the 
same time, directed the formation of a new and respectable army on the 
hanks of the Elbe. The change of ministry in England had led him to expect 
a much more vigorous prosecution of the war by that power; the descent of 
a large body of English troops in the north of Germany was known to be in 
Forin.iioii contcmplatiou ; and with his advanced and critical position in 
Poland, the preservation of his long line of communication with 
on ihc Elbe. I'eaiicc W 3 S all object of vital importance. To counteract any such 
attempt as might threaten it, two French divisions, under Boudet and Moli- 
lor, were summoned from Italy, and, united with Bomana’s corps of Spaniards 
and the Dutch troops with which Louis Bonaparte had elfected the reduction 
of the fortresses of Hanover, formed an army of observation on Ihc Elbe, which 
it was hoped would be suflicient at once to avert any danger in that quarter, 
hold in respect Hamburg and. Berlin, and keep up llie important communi- 
cations of the Grand Array with the banks of the Rhine (5). 
ru'K'wIih ^''**1* * further to strengthen himself in the formidable 

lcni7by'"‘ contest which he foresaw was approaching, Napoleon, from his 
K.poi«oii. headquarters at Finkinsteiii, opened negotiations both with Turkey 
and Persia, in'tlie hope of rousing those irreconcilable enemies of the Musco- 
vite empire to a powerful diversion in his favour on the Danube and the 
Caucasus. Early in March a magnificent embassy was received by the Empe- 
ror at Warsaw, both from the Sublime Porte and the King of Persia. A treaty, 


(1) iinm. xriii. ti. 245. 246. 

Jom. Si. 388. 392. 

(2) ** Notlitng,'’ said bcf in his irtter of 2d June 
to the King ^PruAsia,'* would grtlify me more 
than to be able to contribute with you to ibe esta- 
bltshinriit of gmrral order and the iudepeiidencr of 
Europe; but to attain that end 1 think a public dr> 
rlamlion should be made in favour of the legitimate 
cause of the Bourbons, by oi>eoly espousing their 
inierrsts. which is plainly th.>t of all estabUsUrd 
goTcminents. My opinion on this point is Gxed and 
unalter.ibie, as well as on tbr events which are pass* 
ing l>rf' rc our eyes.” And two days afterwards the 
following conversation p^iokcd between the King of 
Sweden and Marshal Brune :— ** Do you forget, 
Marshal, that you have a lawful sovereign, though 


he U now in misfortune? ”—** 1 know that he 
exists,'* replied the Marshal.—** lie is exiled," re* 
joined the Kings '* he isunfurtunale ; his rights arc 
sacred ; he desin*s only to see Frenchmen around 
iiis standard." — ** Were is that standard ? ” — “ You 
will find it whererer mine is raised."—'* Tour Ma- 
jc-sly then regards the Pretender as your brother ?*' 
— ** The French .diould know their duties without 
wailing till 1 set them an example."^** Wilt your 
Majesty then consent to the nntiGrntiou of ten days 
before breaking the armistice? "—** Ys, but if a 
month should he secretly agreed on-^— "»-*• You 
know me little if you deem me eapmtr m such a 
den-ptinu."— See Ha ao, ix. 4l 1*~4 12 : and D«m. 
xi&. j3B. 

(3) Join. ii. 303. 394. 
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Mij 7- offensive and defensive, was speedily concluded between the courts 
of Paris and Teheran, by which mutual aid and succour was stipulated by 
the two contracting parties ; and the better to consolidate their relations, and 
turn to usetui account the military resources of the Persian monarchy, it was 
agreed that a Persian legation should reside at Paris, and General Gardanne, 
accompanied by a skilful body of engineers, set out for the distant capital 
of Persia. iXapoldon received the Turkish ambassador, who represented a 
power whose forces might more immediately affect the issue of the combat, 
with the utmost distinction, and lavished on him the most flattering expres- 
sions of regard. In a public audience given to that functionary at M'arsaw on 
the 28th May, he said, “ that his right hand was not more inseparable from 
his left than the Sultan Selim should ever be to him.” Memorable words! 
and highly characteristic of the Emperor, when his total desertion of that 
potentate in two months afterwards, by the treaty of Tilsit, is taken into con- 
sideration. In pursuance, however, of this design, at that time at least sin- 
cerely conceived, of engaging Turkey and Persia in active hostilities with 
llussia, he wrote to the Minister of Marine : — “ The Emperor of Persia has 
rc(|uestcd four thousand men, ten thousand muskets, and fifty pieces of can- 
non — when can they be embarked, and from whence? They would form a 
rallying point, give consistency to eighty thousand horse, and would force 
the Kussians to a considerable diversion. Send me without delay a memoir 
on the best means of fitting out an expedition to Persia.” At the same time 
he conceived the idea of maritime operations in the Black Sea, in conjunction 
with the Ottoman fleet ; and in a long letter to the Minister of Marine enu- 
merated all the naval forces at his disposal and on the stocks, in order to 
impress him with the facility with which a powerful squadron might be sent 
to the Bosphorus, in order to co-operate in an attack upon Sebastopol (1). 

Still more extensive operations were in contemplation with land forces; 
orders were sent to Marniont to prepare for the transmission of twenty-five 
thousand men across the northern provinces of Turkey to the Danube; and a 
formal application was made at Constantinople for liberty to march them 
through Bosnia, Macedonia, and Bulgaria. In these great designs, especially 
the missions of General Gardanne to Persia, more important objects than 
even a diversion to the war in Poland, vital as it was to his interests, were in 
the contemplation of the Emperor ; the appearance of the ambassadors of 
Turkey and Persia at his head quarters when live hundred leagues from Paris, 
on the road to Asia, had strongly excited his imagination ; his early visions 
of Oriental conquest were revived, and the project was already far advanced 
to maturity of striking, through Persia, a mortal stroke at England in her 
Indian possessions. 

These extensive projects, however, which the rapid succession of 
events on the Vistula prevented from being carried into execution, 

mmfnj'S" wellnigh interrupted by a precipitate and ill-timed step on tlie 
part of tlie Governor of the Ionian Islands, Cxsar Bcrthier. The 
consent of the Divan had just been given to the march of the French troops 
across the northern provinces of the empire, when intelligence w'as received 
that the towns of Parga, Prevlso, and Butrin, on the coast of the Adriatic, 
though then in the possession of the Turks, had been summoned in the most 
lieremplory manner by that officer, as dependencies of the Venetian States, 
out o^wl^h the modern republic of the Seven Islands had been framed, with 
the threat to employ force if they were not immediately surrendered. This 

(1) Dour, 383. Ann. Rep. |807. Wen. W. 246. 351. 
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M*i 19 . intelligence excited the utmost alarm at Constantinople; the Turks 
recollected the pcrlidious attack which, under the mask of friendship, the 
French had made on their valuable possessions in Egypt, and anticipated a 
similarseizure of their European dominions from the force for whom entrance 
was sought on the footing of forwarding succours to the Danube. Napoh'on, 
though this step was taken in pursuance of orders emanating from himself, 
expressed the utmost dissatisfaction at their literal execution at so untimely 
a crisis ; the Governor was recalled, and the utmost protestations of friend- 
ship for the Sultan made. But the evil was done, and w as irreparable : Turkish 
honesty had conceived serious suspicions of French fidelity; the passage of 
the troops was refused, and the foundations laid of that well-founded distrust 
which, confirmed by Napoleon’s desertion of their interests in the treaty of 
Tilsit, subsequently led to the conclusion of a separate peace by the Osmanlis 
with Russia in 1812, and the horrors of the Beresino to the grand army (1). 
orilmw tiTf ^ nearer and more efficacious ally was presented to Napok'on in 
oja.ujj ^ the Polish provinces. The continuance of the war in their neigh- 
e.T."ru. bourhood, the sight of the Russian prisoners, the certainty of the 
advance of the French troops, and the exaggerated reports every where dif- 
fused of their successes, had, notwithstanding the measured reserve of his 
language, excited the utmost enthusiasm for the French Emperor in the gal- 
lant inhabitants of that ill-fated monarchy. Of this disposition, so far as it 
could be done without embroiling him with Austria, he resolved to take ad 1 
vantage. His policy towards that couiitry uniformly was to derive the utmost 
aid from the military spirit of its subjects which could be obtained, without 
openly proclaiming its independence, and thereby irrevocably embroiling 
him with the partitioning powers. In addition to the Polish forces organized 
under former decrees, aud which now amounted to above twenty thousand 
Mweb la men, be took into his pay a regiment of light horse raised by Prince 
John Sulkowski; subsequently decreed the foruiatiou of a Polish-llalian Ic- 
Apru 6. gion, and the incorporation of one of their regiments of hussars 
uay K, with ius guards; and authorized the provisional government at 
Warsaw to dispose of royal domains in Polish Prussia to the extent of eighteen 
millions of francs, and Prussian stock to the extent of six millions. Ills cau- 
tious policy, however, shortly after appeared in a decree, by wbich the com- 
May aj. missary-gcneral at Warsaw was enjoined to limit his requisitions 
to the territory described by the original decree establishing his powers, 
which limited them to Prussian Poland. By these means’, though he avoided 
giving any direct encouragement to rebellion in the Russian and Austrian 
shares of the partitioned territory, he succeeded in generally dilTusing an 
enthusiastic spirit, which, before' the campaign opened, had brought above 
thirty thousand gallant recruits to his standards. This disposition was strongly 
jrniei. increased by two decrees wbich ajipeared early in June, on the 
eve of the resumption of hostilities, by the first of which Prince Poniatowski 
was reinstated in a starosty of which he hail been disposscs.scd by the Prus- 
sian cabinet; while, by the second, the provisional government at Warsaw 
was directed to set apart 20,000,000 of francs (L.800,000} as a fund to 
recompense those who should distinguish themselves in the approaching 
campaign (2). 

winier The headquarters of Napol<?on in the first instance had been fixed 
nwFmrt Ostcrode, on the margin of one of the lakes which form the 
““)■ feeders of the Urewcutz ; but, on the representations of the learned 

(OBigb.Tl.mS56. (S)Bign. Ti.a52.S53. 
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and humane Larrey, that that situation was low and unhealthy for the troons 

,n 1 negotiations which Sd 

in that cessation of active hostilities were conducted. The guard were dis- 
posed around the Emperor’s residence; and not only that select corps but 

eomfortable manner than could have 
been anticipated in that severe climate. After a sharp connict in the end of 
Ecbruary, the important fortified post of Hraunsberg, at the entrance of the 
BennSiiT®‘’J".n ' *■ "*oh-Haff Sea, was wrested from the Prussians by 

srmv f there established secured all the left of the 

'® ‘nonraons of the enemy. On the left bank of that river no less 
than four corps of the army were cantoned, while all the passes over it were 

St^bleSu flr r screen, the French army constructed com- 

the cunn at n I " *eter quarters, aud all the admirable arrangements of 
1 ! , ‘ "ere again put in force amidst the severity of a Polish 

Cleinl/m^s r *" resembled in regularity and 

Lme iTl “i Constant exercises, rural labours, warlike 

fnlTpl’c ^/ i ' ’fi"®- conhrmed the health and diverted the minds of the 
ihe anl’ '<*c "'exhaustible agricultural riches of Old Prussia kept even 
the enormous multitude, which was concentrated over a space of twenty 
eagues, amply supplied with provisions. Immense convoys constantly dcfil- 
ingon all the roads from the Kliine, Silesia, and the Elbe, provided all that 
®P*^*^^**‘”’*’ "’**‘ 1 ® the nuiiieroiis conscripts, both 
wtm the allied sutes, and the great numbers of wounded and sick 

the return of spring were discharged from the hospitals, both swelled 
the ranks and reassured the minds of the soldiers. The magnitude of the re- 
iver?.?* ^.1 s"PP''cs were obtained, and the inflexible 

seventy with which they were levied from the conquered states, was indeed 
spreading the seeds of inextinguishable animosity in his rear; but the cflects 
01 Ilia feeling were remote and contingent, the present benelits certain and 
immediate; and the Russians had too much reason to feel their imiiortance 
in the numbers and incomparable discipline of the troops by whom they were 
assailed upon the opening of the campaign (i;. 

of “'■'ny "as far from being equally well situated, and 

resources at its disposal were by no means coiiimciisuratc to 
o.Bh.ior those which were in possession of the French Emperor. The bulk 
ou,ui«i,. of (1,0 ^iijoj cantoned between the Passarge and the 

Alle, around Heilsberg, where a formidable entrenched camp had been con- 
structed. The 01 ly contest of any moment which took place while the army 
B.rrh 3 . occupicd tliis position, was in the beginning of .March at Guttstadt, 
which was attacked and carried by Marshal Ney, with the magazines which it 
contained; but the French troops having imprudently advanced into the 
plain beyond that town, several regiments were surrounded by the Cossacks 
pierced through and broken; so that both parties were glad to resume their 
quarters without boasting of any considerable advantage. Headquarters were 
at Bartenstein, and the advanced posts approached to those of Marshal Nov 
on the right bank of the Passarge. These cantonments, with the great com- 
mercial city of Konigsberg in their rear, were very comfortable, and the 
army was daily receiving important accessions of strength from the sick and 
wounded who were leaving the hospitals. Thirty thousand fresh troops, also, 
including the Grand Duke Constantine, with the remainder of the guard, and 

(0 Dnm, xriii. 75, »5, S05, 301, tnj xix. 135, 413. W ilion, |I8. 
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several batleries of light artillery, joined the army while they lay in their 
Marcji w. winter quarters; and in the end of March the Emperor Alexander 
left St.-Petershurg and arrived at llartenslein, where the King of Prussia had 
already taken up his headquarters, and where the imperial and royal courts 
were estahlished (i). But although the Russian and Prussian governments 
holh made tlie utmost efforts to recruit their forces and bring up supplies 
from their rear, yet the succours which they were enabled to draw from their 
exhausted provinces were very different from what Napoleon extracted from 
the opulent German states which he held in subjection; and tlic addition to 
the respective forces which the cessation of hostilities occasioned was in con- 
sequence widely different. Now was seen how immense was the advantage 
which the French Emperor had gained by having overrun and turned to his 
own account the richest part of Europe; as well as the magnitude of llie er- 
ror which the British government had committed, in refusing to the northcni 
powers, now reduced to their own resources, and with nine-tenths of Prussia 
in the hands of the enemy, the supplies by which alone they could be ex- 
pected to maintain the contest (2). 

Mlvli'.ir Ihtfhtg the pause in military operations which took place for the • 
•iiuii Di three succeeding months, the active mind of Napoleon resumed 
Ihts limr fur the projects which he had formed for the internal ameliorations of 
ifhb his immense empire. Early in March he wrote to the Minister of 
the Interior as to the expedience of granting a loan, without in- 
terest, to tiie mercantile classes, who were labouring under distress, on the 
footing of advancing one-half of the value of the goods tl»ey could give 
security over; and he announced his design of establishing a great hank in 
connexion with the state, for the advance to manufacturers or merchants in 
dilliculties, of sums on the security of their unsold property. Orders, were 
sent to the French ambas.sadors at the Courts of .Madrid and Constantinople, 
to use their endeavours to obtain the removal of certain restrictions which 
existed on French manufactures, and which, in the mortal commercial struggle 
between France and England, it might be of importance to have recalled. 
April 14 . Xhe bridge recently built in front of the Champ-de-.Mars received 
ihe name of Jena, an appellation destined to bring that beautiful structure 
March i;. lo the vorge of destruction in future times; a statue was ordered to , 
be erected to D’.AIcmbert, in the hall of the Institute; tlic prize formerly 
Maj 7 promised to Ihe ablest treatise bn galvanism was directed to be 
paid to the author who had deserved it; the important and difficult subject 
April ip. of the liberty of Ihe press, occupied his serious thoughts and cn- ; 
grossed much of his correspondence with the .Minister of the Interior (3); the 

(l) Dum. xviii. 203. 207> Wilsou. 

(2 l>um. xviii. 8«, 9 i, 203, 207. Wilson, 122, 

133. 

While occupying ihese conlomnents, a Iruce in 
hosttiiticR, an usual in such cases, toclk place be* 
tween ihe advanced po«U of both armies, and Ibis 
led In air incident e({uaUy rbaraclcristic of Ihe 
gallantry and honourahlo feelings of buth. The 
Uuisiaa and French outposts Iwitig statioNi'd on the 
cipjHtftliA Ikaiiks of a river, sontr ftrtng. contrary (u 
the usual cusitnn, look ptare. and a Kreiich ofnrer 
udvaucing, reproached ihe Russians vriibthedis* 
charge, aud a IVusMan cfftcer apjinmcbing the 
Frenchman, ref|uested him lo stop the firing of his 
people, in order that, if necessary, they niiglit 
deleririine by single combat who was most cua 
rageoui. The French officer awcnlrd, and wa's in 
the act of cmniiiaudiiig his mm in erase firing, 
when a Ra<siau ball picrcctl him lo the heart. The 
RiisiUo officer instantly nulietl fnrwani, and cried 


out the French soldiers^** My life shall make 
rejKiratiou for ibis accident— let three marksmen 
firr at me aa 1 rtaml hero;" and turning lo his own 
soldiers, ordered tlunn *' lo cease firing upon the 
French, whatever might he his fair, unless they 
otivinptrfl lo cross the river.** Already n Frenchman 
liad levelled liis piece, when ihe French suliallern^ 
next til ccnmiiaiid struck it down witli his sword. • 
and running lu ihe Russian took him by tbe.haiid, 
declaring lhaf no iiiati worthy of the name of 
Fretichiumi would )>e ihe rxecniiouer of so brave a 
man. The French soldiers frit the justice of tlio ' 
sentiment, and o>mfirmed the fevliug by a general 
acclamation. See \Nilsok, 120. With , truth did 
Mnitiesr|nleu say that honour was, under a inonnr* 
chical goventuicul, the prevailing feeling of lujtk . 
kind. 

(3) ** An effective ' mode of encortrogiog litcni* 
turc,‘* said Kapnleou, would he lo establish a ’* 
journal, of which lUc criticism is enlightened, ' 
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project for establishing an university for literary and political information, 
was discussed (1) : a prize of twelve thousand francs ( L.4it00), announced for 
J«nr4. the best treatise on the best means of curing the croup, which at 
that period was committing very serious ravages on the infants of France, 
and of which the child of the Queen of Holland had recently died; a daily 
correspondence was carried on with the Minister of Finance, and long calcu- 
lations, often erroneous, but always intended to support an ingenious opi- 
nion, transmitted to test the accuracy and stimulate the activity of the 
utrrb u. functionaries in that important department (2); and the great 
improvement of keeping accounts by double entry was adopted from the 
example of commerce, first by the recommendation of the Emperor, and after 
its advantages had been fully demonstrated by experience, formally enforced 
«, laua. by a decree of the government. Nor, amidst weightier cares, were 
the fine arts neglected; the designs for the Temple of Glory, ordered by the 
decree of 9th N'ovenihcr, from Posen, were submitted to the Emperor’s 
consideration, and that one selected which has since been realized in the 
beautiful peristyle of the Madeleine; while all the departments of France 
were ordered to be searched for quarries of granite and marble capable of 
furnishing materials of durability and elegance for its interior decorations, 
worthy of a monument calculated for eternal duration (3). 


tuBted by good Intmtiont, and frea of lhal coarM 
bniUbty which rh*racleris«» the ejtiuing nevrn- 
pa{>m, and U so contrury to the trae iulerests of 
the nation. Journals now never eriliclae with the 
inteiiliou of repressing uicdiocrily. gaiding ines* 
pcrietice, or encouraging iristiig nterit; alt their 
endeavour ii to wither, to destroy, t aoi not inseu* 
*ible to the danger, that in avoiding one rock you 
may strike upno another, it may doubtless happen, 
that if they dare not eriticise, they may fall into the 
still greater abuse of indiscritniaale panegrrir; 
and ihai the authors of those books with which the 
world ia inundated, seeing thenuelTes praised in 
jouroaU which all are obliged to read, should 
believe theioselves heaven-born geniuses, and by 
the facility of their triumphs, cnetzurage still more 
‘despicafiio imitation. Articles should lie selected 
for the jounrils where reasoning is mingled with 
rlo<|ucitcc{ where praise for deserved merit Is 
tempered with ccn.sure for fatiUs. Merit, however 
Inconsiderable, should be sought fur and rewarded. 
A young man who has wrltteti an ode worthy of 
praise, and which has attracted the notice of the 
minister. h.is already emerged from obsenrityi the 
public is fixed; it is hfs part to do the real.**— 
risPOLfoa's /.e»er. IpfA April, |807, fo Me A///i*»fer 
of the Interior ; Bioa. vl. ^02, 264. 

(|)*'*Vou should occupy yourself with the pro- 
ject of establi.shing an universiiy for literature, un- 
derstanding by that word, not merely the belles 
letters, but history and geography. It should con- 
sist'of at least ibiily chairs, so linked together as to 
exhibit a living picture of instruction atm dimetiun, 
where every one who wishes to study a particular 
age should know at once whom to cotisult. what 
l>Mks, monuuumts, or chronicles to examine; where 
every one who wishes to travel should know where 
to receive positive instructions, both as to the g»* 
Torameiit, literature, end |»bysical productions of 
the country whi«b Im is about to visit, it is a la- 
menuhle truth, that in this great couiitry a yottug 
man who wishes lo study, or is desirous of sigua- 
liziug hitu.seif in uiiv department, is obliged for 
loR|( to grope in tiie d.nrk, and iileraliy lose years in 
fruitless researches, before he discovers the true re- 
IHisitoricsof the informatioii for which he seeks. It 
M a iaiuentable fact, that in this gr^at country we 
luve BO depot for the prfarrtation of knowMge, 


on the situation, goremraeut, and present state of 
diffvrenl portions of the globe, but the student must 
have recourse either to the office of Korei pi Affairs, 
where the collections are far from complete, or to 
the olfice of the Minister of Mariuc, where he will 
with difficulty find any one who knows any thing 
of what is asked. I desire sucb institalions : they 
have long fottaed the subject of my maditatien, be- 
cause in the course of my various Ubnurs 1 have 
re|>eatedly experienced their want.**— Nsrotsoa fa 
MtniUeraf luterior, 1!h/> April, 1607 ; Kiaa. vl 267* 
28q 

{2) ** Tbe goiMl order w hich you have established 
in tbe affairs of tbe Treasury, and tbe emancipation 
which ynn have effected of its operalious from the 
control of banketa, Is an advantage of tbe most iiii« 
nortont kiud, which wilt eminently redoum'^tn the 
benefit of our commerce and oMnufacturca.’ — Nx- 
eotfoa fi> Me Minirter of Ftnonee, O-Ze/We, 24M 
Moreh, 1 807. In Inilh. however, what the Eiuperor 
here called the emancipolion of the Treasury from 
the bankers, arose, not so much from the regulations 
of the minister of tb.*<l department, a.s from the ex« 
trnneons smirces from whence the chief supplies for 
the army were now derived, and which midrred 
the anticipation of revenue by discounting lung 
dated Treasury bills at the batik of France utmrcct- 
sary. Ha admitlnl this himself in the tame li tter— 

1 am now discharging the arrears of the anoy 
from the hvgiiming of October 1806 to the end of 
February 1807 ; we shall see herrutter h»w this will 
be arranged with the Treasury ; in the m*u» time, 
the pmpnent tomes from Frussio, and that will put tts 
greatly at ease.** The pay thus extracte*! from the 
ennquen’d lUtes amounted to tbe enormous snm of 

3.300.000 franca, or L.132.000 a mouth, supposing 

150.000 men only so mnintaiiird. which for these 
fivemoiilbsalonc was no less than tO.SOO.OOOfranes, 
or L.660.000 sterling, — Kre Bioa. iv. 274, 270. 

<3) Bign,vi. 257. 276. 

NapotSon *• After having atlentively ennsider- 
6\rs on a Na|xvlnMi, •• ibc difTereol 

plans submitted to my examination, 1 
lelne at * smallest doubt on 

Paris. that which 1 should adopt. That of 
M. Vignon alone fulfilled my wishes. It is a tem- 
ple which I deaire, and not a church. What could 
you erect as • church which could keep Its ground 
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Tlie finances of France during this year exhibited the most flatter- 
ing prospect : but the exposition published was entirely fallacious, 
so far as the total expenditure was concerned, because a large por- 
tion of the supplies were drawn hy war contributions from foreign states, and 
upwards of half the army were quartered for all its expenses on the van- 
quished territories. The revenue of the empire, as exhibited in the budget, 
amounted to 083,057,933 francs, or L.2S,507,000, and its expenditure to 
777,830,000 francs, or L.32,000,000 (1 ) ; but the Emperor did not reveal to 
the public, what was not less true, that the sums levied on the countries lying 
between the Kliine and the Vistula, between the ffth October, 1806, when 
the war commenced, and the 14th June, 1807, when it terminated, amounted 
to the enormous, and if not proved hy authentic documents, incredible sum 
of 604,227,922 francs, or L.24,000,000; that above a million annually was 
levied on the kingdom of Italy (2); that the arrears paid up by Austria for 
the great war contribution of 1803 were double that sum; that the war sul>- 
sidies extracted from Spain and Portugal, in virtue of the treaty of .St.-lldc- 
fonso, were above L.3,000,000 yearly. Finally, that the grand army, two 
hundred thousand strong, had, since it broke up from the heights of Boulo- 
gne, in September 4803, been exclusively fed, clothed, lodged, and paid at 
the expense of the German stales (3J. The revenues of France, therefore, did 
not furnish more than half the total sum required by the c.xpensivc and gi- 
gantic military establishment of the Emperor; while its inhabitants received 
almost the whole benefit from its expenditure; a state of things which at once 
explains the necessity under which he lay of continually advancing to fresh 
conquests; the extraordinary attachment which the French so long felt to his 
government ; the vast internal prosperity with which it was attended, and 
the grinding misery as well as inextinguishable hatred with which it soou 
came to be regarded in foreign states (4). 

Early in .March a grand convocation of the Jews assembled in Paris, in 
pursuance of the coininauds of Napoleon, issued in the July preceding. 


agaiott llie Paullu^, N»lrr>nauir( of ahore all, Ifen miUloos have been absorbrd, I know not how, 
St.'Pfigr'a at Rome ? Evrrj thing in the Truiple in lit** Paulln*on, but I khnultl out object to an ex* 
aljnuld lie ill a rhiiate, severe, and durable style ; it penditure of five or six uiiilioiis for ibe coiistrartion 
ibonid be btlerf for goleninities at all at all of a temple wrorlhy of the Ant city io the world.” 

hours; the lm|>erial Throne should be a curulc chair — N*rouio» iVmmer tif /«fmof ; yin^instein, 

of marble, seats of marble for the |>er»una invited, 18 /A ^priit 1807 ; Bxaa. vi. !270. 272 It was Iroto 
an ainphilhcatre of marble for the perforuivn. No this detemiitiaiion of^he Emperor th.>t the present 
furtiiture vkould be admittrii but ruohions for (be eiquisite struriure of the Madeleine took its rise; 
seata ; all sbouhl be of granite, of marble, and of but bis real iScsigii in the fnnuntion, on so durable 
irr>n. \Mlb ibis view, mmih bea should be nwde in and gigantic a scale, of (hu uolibi uiouucncut w.is, 
all the provinces for quarries of uiaride and granite, as alrrody mentioned, still mure extensive tli.m lha 
They will be useful, not merely for this mrmtmieot, hnnourof the brand Army; and bo in secret in> 
but fur others, which I have it in view toconsti-uct tended it as an expiatory monument to l.ouis WT, 
at future times, and which by ibeir nature will re* Marie Antoinette, and the other virtjuis of ihe Re- 
quire thirt} . fnrty, or fifty years, for their rnnsiruc* vulutiuii.— A'ide Ant*, vi., am/ LiS Cat. i. $70, 371. 
tion >nt more than 2,000.000 of franrs(L.l20.(H)0) (1 j Gaeta, i 305. 

shnuld b«' required, the lein]il'*s of Athens having (2) Uaru’s Report. Dum. xix. 464> I'i^rs Just, 

not cost innch more than the half of that aom ; fif* (3) Join. ii. 437, 

(*) iftie receipts expenditure of J^rance, as exhibited In the feodget of the' iltfutsler ofjffnaocfrfor 
this year, were as follows 

Receipt. 

Fraors. 

Rcctipttand Dutch Taxes, 311.840. 685 or L.12.040.000 

expendliure Register and Crorvm Lauds, . « . . . 172.227-000 6,900.000 , 

Of the year. Customs, 00 115.726 3.360 000 

Lottery, 12./33.83T '369 000 . 

PosMiffive, 0.968.134 400.000 

Excise. . 7S.808.3.58 3*032.000 

Salt and tolieccoj 6 000 000 276.000 
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sumin of Seventy-one doctors and chiefs of that ancient nation attended lliis 
si'tihidrhn great assembly; the first meeting of the kind whicli had occurred 
since the dispersion of the Israelites on the capture of Jerusalem. 
Mar.li j. f’Qr seventeen hundred years the children of Israel had sojourn- 
ed as strangers in foreign realms; reviled, oppressed, persecuted, without a 
capital, without a government, without a home ; far from the tombs of their 
forefathers, banished from the land of their ancestors; but preserving un- 
impaired, amidst ail their calamities, their traditions, their usages, their 
faith ; exhibiting in every nation of the earth a lasting.miracle to attest the 
verity of the Christian prophecies. On this occasion the great Sanhedrim, or 
assembly, published the result of their deliberations in a variety of statues 
and declarations, calculated to remove from the Israelites a portion of that 
odium under which they had so long laboured in all the nations of Chris- 
tendom ; and Napoleon, in return, took them under his protection, and, under 
certain modifications, admitted them to the privileges of his empire. This 
first approach to a re-union and settlement of the Jews, impossible under 
any other circumstances but the rule of so great a conqueror as Napoleon, is 
very remarkable. The immediate cause of it, doubtless, was the desire of the 
Emperor to secure the support of so numerous and opulent a body as the 
Jews of Old Prussia, Polaild, and the southern provinces of itussia, which was 
of great importance in the contest in which he was engaged, but it is impos- 
sible not to see in its result a step in the development of Christian prophecy. 
And thus, from the mysterious manner in which the wisdom of Providence 
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makes the wickedness and passions of men to work out its great designs for 
tlie government of human affairs, did llic French Revolution, which, nursed 
in inlidclity and crime, set out will) tlie abolition of Christian worship, and 
tlie open denial of God by a whole nation, in its secondary results lead to 
the first great step which had occurred in modern Furope to the reassem- 
bling of the Jews, so early foretold by our Saviour; and in its ultimate effects 
is destined, to all human appearance, by the irresistible strength which it 
has given to the British navy, and the vast impulse which it has communi- 
cated to the Russian army, to lead to the wresting of Jerusalem from the 
hands of the infidels, and the spread of the Christian faith alike over the fo- 
rests of the New and the deserts of the Old World (1 ). 

armies, in their respective positions on the Ras- 

iiictii. sargeand the Allc, remained for nearly four months after the san- 

hoftllitiri. guinary fight of Kylau in a state of tranquillity, interrupted only 
by skirmishes at the outposts, followed by no material results, and too in- 
considerable to deserve the attention of the general historian. Roth parties 
were actively engaged in measures to repair the wide chasms which it had 
occasioned in their r.inks, and preparing for the coming struggle which 
was to decide the great contest for the empire of Europe. But Napoleon felt 
too strongly the imminent risk which he had run of total ruin by. a defeat on 
the frontiers of Russia, before the fortresses in his rear were all subdued, to 
incur it a second time, until his right (lank was secured by the reduction of 
the remainder of the powerful chain of fortresses in Silesia, which still hoist- 
ed the I'russian colours, and his left by the surrender of the great fortified 
emporium of Dant/.ic. To these two objects accordingly his attention was 
directed during the cessation of active hostilities in the front of the Grand 
Army; and his operations in these quarters were not otdy great in them- 
selves, but had the most important cfi'ect upon the future fortunes of the 
campaign (2). 

kjii of Schweidnitz and Neiss were invested about the same time, in the 
’ end of January ; but serious operations were not attempted against 
the latter fortress, which was the chief stronghold of the province, till the 
former was reduced. The siege accordingly was carried on with great activity 
of the former, and with such success, that it capitulated, after a feeble resis- 
F'l* 7- tance, in the middle of February. The reduction of the capital of 
Silesia was of the highest importance, not merely as putting at the disposal 
of Napoleon a powerful fortress, commanding a rich territory, but giving 
him a supply of extensive stores in ammunition and artillery, which were 
forthwith forwarded to Dantzic and-Neiss, and proved of the utuiost service 
in the siege of both these towns. The resources of Silesia, now almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Vandamme, were turned to the very best account by 
that indefatigable and rapacious commander; heavy requisitions for horses, 
provisions, and forage, followed each other in rapid succession, -besides grie- 
vous contributions in money, which were so considerable, and levied with 
such severity on that opulent province, that before the end of March 
1,300,000 francs (L. 60,000) was regularly transmitted once a-week to the 
headquarters of Napoleon, and this plentiful supply continued undiminished 
till the end of the war (3). 

And of No sooner was the besieging force before Neiss strengthened by 

xniii. jjje artillery, and reinforcements which were forwarded from 


Marleu'a $up. 4l7. Dum. xviii. 98, 99. 1 <ko* 
ii. 399. 
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SrhwpidTiitz, than the operations of the French for its reduction were conduct- 
ed with more activity. This fortress, originaily situated exclusively on the right 
bank of the river, which bears the same name, was extended by Frederick the 
Great to the left bank, where the principal arsenals and military establish- 
ments were placed. The works surrounding the whole were extensive, but in 
some places not entirely armed, or clothed with masonry ; but a garrison of 
six thousand men, great part of which occupied an entrenched camp without 
the fortress, promised to present a formidable resistance. Finding, however, 
that the trenches had been opened, and that the place was hard pressed, an 
April M. attempt to relieve it was made by General Kleist with four thou- 
sand men, drawn from the garrison of Glatz. Their effort, which look place 
on the night of the 20lh, was combined with a powerful sortie from the walls 
of the place; but though the attack at first was attended with some success, 
it was finally defeated by the opportune arrival of Jerdine Bonaparte with a 
powerful reinforcement, who had received iiilolligence of the projected ope- 
ration, and arrived in time to render it totally abortive. The defeated troops 
took r^nge in Glatz, after sustaining a loss of seven hundred men. Immedi- 
ately after, the bombardment was resumed with fresh vigour, the town was 
repeatedly set on lire in many different places ; the outwork of the Block- 
hausen was carried by assault; already the rampart was beginning to be 
junr I. sliaken by the breaching batteries ; and the explosion of one of 
their magazines spread consternation through the garrison, witen the go- 
vernor offered to capitulate on the same conditions as the other fortresses of 
Prussia. This offer was agreed to ; and on the IGtli June, this great strong- 
hold, with three hundretl and twenty pieces of cannon, 200,000 pounds of 
powder, a garrison still above five thousand strong, but entirely destitute of 
provisions, fell into the hands of the enemy (1 j. 

And nf Glatz alonc remained to complete the reduction of the province, 

iam'n. and it did not long survive its unfortunate compeers. Prince J^- 
rflme'eommanded the attacking force, and though the garrison was numerous, 
it was so much discouraged by the bad success of the besieged in all the other 
fortresses of the province, tliat it made but a feeble resistance. The en- 
trenched camp which communicated with the town having been attacked and 
carried, this last bulwark of Silesia capitulated on the Pith June, the very 
day when the battle of Friedland was fought. Thus were all the strongholds 
of this province, so long the bulwark of Prussia, reduced, by a force hardly 
equal to the united strength of their garrisons, and Vandamme, with a corps 
not exceeding twenty-five thousand men, had the glory of wresting from the 
enemy six first-rale fortresses, eontaining above twelve hundred pieces of 
cannon. The defence which they made did little credit to the Prussian arms, 
as not one of them had resolution enough to stand an assault, and almost all 
lowered their colours while the rampart was still iinbreached (2). 

Banlzic was an operation of more difiicully, and of 

Do>-ripiii.n much more immediate influence upon the fate of the campaign. 

ir4“ Napoleon felt the imminent danger which he would have run if 
Benningsen’s army^ during the irruption which preceded the battle of Ky Ian, 
had succeeded in throwing a powerful reinforcement into that fortress; lliirly 
thousand men, resting on its formidable ramparts, and amply supplied with 
every necessary from the sea, would have paralysed all the movements of the 
Grand Army. This important city, formerly one of the most flourishing of 
the llanse Towns, had fallen to the lot of Prussia on occasion of the last par- 

(l) Dom. XYiii. lOOi 105> Jum. It. 3U9. (3) Dum. xviU. 105r 196> iota* ii. 399< 
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tition of Poland in 1794; and though it had much declined in wealth and 
population since the disastrous era when it lost its independence, yet it was 
still a place of great importance and strength. Its situation at the mouth of 
the Vistula gave it a monopoly of all the commerce of Poland : it served as 
the great emporium of the noble wheal crops which, in every age, have 
constituted almost exclusively the wealth of that kingdom; and imported, in 
return, the wines, fruits, dress, and other luxuries which contributed to the 
splendour of its haughty nobles, and the rude garments which clothed the 
limbs of its unhappy cultivators. The river Mottaw, a tributary stream to 
the Vistula, traverses the whole extent of the city, and serves as a canal for 
the transport of its bulk in merchandise, while its waters fill the wet ditches, 
and contribute much to the strength of the place. Previous to the war its 
fortifications had been much neglected, as its remote situation seemed to 
afford little likelihood of its being destined to undergo a siege ; but after the 
battle of Jena, General Manstein, the governor, had laboured indefatigably to 
put the works in a good posture of defence; and such had been the success 
of his efforts, that they were in March all armed and in a condition to undergo 
a siege. It was surrounded in all places by a rampart, wet ditch, and strong 
pahsades, in most by formidable outworks; the fort of Weischelmunde, in its 
vicinity, commanding the opening of the Vistula into the sea, required a 
separate siege for itself, and was connected with the town, from which it was 
distant four miles, by a chain of fortified posts. But the principal defence of 
the place consisted in the marshy nature of the ground in its vicinity, which 
could be traversed only on a few dykes or chaussees; and the power which 
the besieged had, by the command of the sluices of the Vistula, the waters of 
whicfi, from their communicafion with the Baltic, are almost always at the 
same level, of inundating the country for several miles in Iwcadth round two- 
thirds of the circumference of the walls. The garrison consisted of twelve 
thousand Prussians and live thousand Russians, under the command of Field- 
marshal Kalkreuth, a veteran whose intrepid character formed a sufficient 
guarantee for a gallant defence (1 ). 

Fir»l oprr«. To form the besieging force, Napoldon had drawn together a large 
body of Italians, Saxons, Hessians, troops of Baden, w ith a division 
of Polish levies, and two divisions of French, in all, twenty-seven 
thousand men. The most inefficient part of this motley group was employed 
in the blockade of Culberg and Graudeniz ; and the flower of the troops, 
consisting of the French divisions, a Saxon brigade, and the Baden and Polish 
hussars, amounting to about'twenty thousand men, was destined to the more 
arduous undertaking of the siege of Dantzic. The artillery was commanded 
by the gallant General Lariboissi^re, the engineers under the able directions 
of General Chasseloup; Marshal Lannes, with the grenadiers of the Guards, 
formerly under Uudinot, who was conlincd by sickness, formed in the rear 
of the Grand Army the covering force; and he was in communication with 
Mass<>na, who had superseded Savary in the command of the corps which had 
combated atOstrolenka(l2),and was reinforced by the warlike Bavarian grena- 
diers of Wredc. Thus, while twenty thousand men were assembled for the 
siege, thirty thousand, under the must experienced marshals of France, were 
stationed so as to protect the operations against any incursions of the enemy. 

early as the middle of February, the advanced posts of the be- 
siegers had begun to invest the place, and on tiic ieid of that month, 
a sanguinary conllict ensued between the Polish hussars, wlio composed their 

(l) Dum. xtiH. i2ii l4l* Join, ii. 397* (2) Join. ii. 396i 397* i)uui. Jtriii. 
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vaiijiuard, and a body of fifteen hundred Prussians, at Dirscliau, which ter- 
minated, after a severe loss on botii sides, in tiie retreat of tlie latter under 
tlic cannon of tlie ramparts. After tliis check, General Manstein no longer 
endeavoured to maintain himself on the outside of the walls; and as the 
French troops successively came up, the invcstmcnl of the fortress was coni- 
Moirii IS. plclcd. The first serious conflict took place on the island or penin- 
sula of Nehrung, the well-known tongue of land which separates the waters 
of the salt lake, called the Krische-hafl', and the Vistula from the Baltic sea. 

It is twelve leagues in length, hut seldom more than a mile or two in breadth, 
composed of sand hills thrown np by the meeting of the river with the ocean, 
in one part of w Inch the waves have broken in and overflowed the level 
space in its rear, which now forms the Krische-hafl'; and as it con)municates 
with Dantzic, which stands at its eastern extremity, the approaches to the 
town on that side could not be elfected until it was cleared of the enemy. 
.Sensible of its value, the besieged had spared no pains to strengthen them- 
selves on this important neck of land, and the besiegers were equally resolute 
to dislodge them from it, and tliereby complete the investment of the fort- 
Miidi, X. ress. Early in the morning of the 20th .March, a Frenrh detach- 
ment crossed the Krische-hafl' in boats, and surprised the Prussian posts on 
the opposite shore; fresh troops were ferried over in rapid succession, and 
the besiegers, before evening, established themselves in such force in the 
island, that though Kalkreuth despatched a body of four thousand men out 
of the jilace to reinforce his posts in that quarter, tliey were unable to dis- 
lodge the enemy, who not only kept their ground, but progressively advancing 
M.res ja. twodays afterwards, entirely cleared the peninsula of the Prussians, 
and completed the investment of the town on that side. By this success the com- 
munication of Danlzic with the land was entirely cut oil'; but the besieged, by 
means of the Island of Holm and Fort of Weischelmunde, with the entrench- 
ed camp of Neufahrwasscr, which commands the entrance of the Vistula into 
the Baltic, had still the means of deriving succour from the seaside (f). 

ProsrcHor After full deliberation among the French engineers, it was deter- 

tM.irsc. mined to commence the siege by an attack on the fort of llagels- 
berg, which stands on an eminence wiihonl the rampart on the western side 
of the town, which was the only one entirely free from inundations. The 
first parallel having been completed, a heavy lire was opened on the works 
Apf'i ». i|] iiiat quarter on the night of the first of April, though at the di- 

Aprii i6. stance of eight hundred toises; a fortnight after, the second [lar- 

allel was also finished, notwithstanding several vigorous sorties from the 
garrison; and by thc25d, amidst snow and sleet, the batteries were all armed 
and ready to play on the ramparts at the distance only of sixty toises. On 
April >3. the following night, a tremendous lire was opened from fifty -six 
pieces of heavy cannon and twelve mortars, which, notwithstanding the ut- 
most cITorts on the iwirt of the garrison, soon acquired a marked superiority 
over the batteries of the besieged. For a week together this cannonade 
continued without intermission night and day ; a brave sortie was unable < 
Apiii i6. to arrest it more than a few hours ; but although the city was 
already on lire in several places, and the artillery on the ramparts iu 
part dismounted, yet, as the exterior works were faced with earth, not 
ina.sonry, little progress was made in injuring them, and no practicable 
Miy 1 . breach had been as yet cQ’ected. Finding themselves foiled in 
this species of attack, the French engineers had recourse to the more' 

(i) Dum. xvili. I33i lit. Bign. ri. 381,' 363. Wilson, tail. 
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certain, but tedious method of approach by sap ; tire besieged counter- 
mined with indefatigable perseverance, but notwithstanding their utmost 
M.y i. elTorts, the mines of the French were pushed to within eighteen 

M»y«. yards of the salient angle of the outermost works of llagelsberg. At 

the same time a separate expedition against the Island of Holm, which formed 
the western extremity of the peninsula of Nehrung, from whence it was 
separated only by one of the arms of the Vistula, proved successful ; the gar- 
rison, consisting of live hundred men with fifteen pieces of cannon, was made 
prisoners, and the city by that means deprived of alt the succour which it had 
hitherto obtained by the mouths of that river (1).” 

Invested now on all sides, with its garrison weakened bv the ca- 

fulatirmiM - . . it . i t i “ • 

of ihr Allin sualties of the siege, and the enemy s mines ready to blow its out- 

•i-jJ.'*'* ' works, on the side assailed, into the air, Dantzic could not be ex- 
pected to bold out for any length of time. Not deeming himself in suflicient 
strength to attempt the raising of the siege by a direct attack upon the enemy's 
cantonments on the Passarge, Benniiigsen, with the concurrence of the Em- 
peror Alexander, had resolved to attempt the relief of the fortress by a com- 
bined attack by land and sea, from the peninsula of Nehrung and the mouths 
»•; 7 - of the Vistula. The preparations made willi this view were of the 
most formidable kind, and had wellnigh been crowned witli success. General 
Kamenskoi, with five thousand men, was embarked at Pillau, under convoy 
of a Swedisli and English man-of-war and landed at Neufalirwasser, the for- 
tified post at the mouth of the Vistula, distantfour miles from Uantzic; while 
two thousand Prussians were to co-operate in the attack, by advancing along 
tlie peninsula of Nehrung, and the Grand Army was to be disquieted and 
hindered from sending succours by a feigned attack on Marshal Ney’s corps; 
and at the same time General Tutschakof)', who had succeeded Essen in the 
coiumand of the troops on the Narew and the Bug, was to engage the attention 
»>y ■«' of Massena's corps in that quarter. All these operations took place, 
and, but for an accidental circumstance, would, to all appearance, have proved 
successful ; the proposed feints were made with the desired effects on the 
.side ofGutLstadt and the Narew; but unfortunately, the delay of the Swedish 
man-of-war, which had twelve hundred men on board, rendered it impos- 
sible for Kamenskoi to commence his attack before the loth inst. In the 
meanwhile Napoleon, who had received intelligence of what was in prepara- 
tion, and was fully aware of the imminent danger to which Lefebvre was 
exposed, had time to draw a large body of troops from Lannes’ covering corps 
by the bridge of Marienswerder to the scene of danger. This great reinforce- 
ment, comprising among other troops the grenadiers of the guard under Ou- 
dinot, turned the scale, which at that period quivered on the beam. Early 
on the morning of the I.*)!!!, kamenskoi marched out of the trenches of 
Neufalirwasser, and after defiling over the bridge of tbe Vistula into the penin- 
sula of Nehrung, advanced with the utmost intrepidity to tbe attack of the 
strong fortifications which the enemy had erected to liar their advance among 
the hills and copsewoods of that sandy peninsula. Their first onset was irre- 
sistible. The entrenchments were carried in the most gallant stylo, and all 

(l) Dorn xTiii. 140» 169. Bign, vi. 385* 266. 
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Iheir cannon taken : success appeared certain, as the defeated Saxons and 
Poles were flying in great disorder out of tlie woods into the sandy hills which 
lay between them and the town of Dantzic, when the victors were suddenly 
assailed in flank, when disordered by success, by Marshal Lannes, at the head 
of Oudinot’s formidable grenadiers of the guards. Unable to resist so vehe- 
ment an onset, the llussians were in their turn driven back, and lost the en- 
trenchments ; but rallying again with admirable discipline, they renewed the 
assault and regained the works ; again they were expelled with great slaughter; 
a third time, stimulated by desperation, they returned to the charge, and 
routed the French grenadiers with such vigour that Oudinot had a horse shot 
under him, and fell upon Marshal Lannes ; and both these valiant chiefs 
thereafter combated on foot in the midst of their faithful grenadiers. But 
fresh reinforcements from the left bank were every moment received by the 
enemy : Kalkreuth, confining himself to a heavy cannonade, hod made no 
sortie to aid this gallant eflbrt to cut through the lines; and to complete Ka- 
menskoi’s misfortune, he received intelligence, during the action, that the 
Prussian corps of two thousand men, which was advancing along theNehrung 
to co-operate in the attack, had been assailed by superior forces at Karlsberg, 
and routed with the loss of six hundred men and two pieces of cannon. 
Finding the undertaking, in these circumstances, hopeless, the brave Russian, 
at eight at night, ordered his heroic troops to retire, and they regained the 
shelter of the cannon of Weischelmunde without being pursued, but after 
sustaining a loss of seventeen hundred soldiers; while the French had to 
lament nearly as great a number of brave men who had fallen in this des- 
perate conflict (f ). 

ftmwinit No other serious effort was made by the Allies for the relief of 
Dantzic. The besieged had provisions enough, but it was well 

r!.*f their ammunition was almost exhausted, and that 

pterr. w'ithout a speedy supply of that indispensable article, the place 
must ere long capitulate. An Fnglish brigof:22 guns, under Captain Strachey, 
with one hundred and fifty barrels of powder on board, made a brave at- 
tempt to force its way up the river, though the Vistula is a rapid stream, not 
more in general than sixty yards broad, and the passage was both defended 
by numerous batteries and a boom thrown across the channel ; but a cannon- 
shot having struck the rudder, and the rigging being almost entirely cut to 
pieces by the French fire, she was forced to surrender. Meanwhile, the ope- 
rations against the llagelsberg were continued without intermission; the 
springing of several mines, though not attended with all the ruin which was 
liar IS. expected by the besiegers, bad the effect of ruining and laying open 
the outworks, and preparations . were already made for blowing the coun- 
terscarp into the ditch. In vain a sortie from the ramparts was made, and at 
first attended with some success, to destroy these threatening advanced 
works of the enemy; the besieged were at length driven back, and on the 
Mai next day the arrival of Marshal Morlier with a large part of his corps 

from the neighbourhood of .Stralsundand Colberg, nearly doubled the effective 
strength of the enemy. Kalkreuth, however, was still unsubdued, and the 
most vigorous preparations had been made on the breaches of the ramparts 
to repel the assault which was hourly expected, when a summons from Le- 
fcbvre offered him honourable terms of capitulation. The situation of the 
brave veteran left him no alternative; though his strength was unsubdued, 
his ammunition was exhausted, and nothing remained but submission. The 

(1) Wit»n, 131, 133. Biga. ti. 285, 287. Dum. XTiii, (73. 183. 
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terms of capitulation were without difliculty arrauKcd ; the garri- 
son was permitted to retire with their arms and the honours of war, on con- 
dition of not serving against France or its allies for a year, or till regularly 
n*; >7 exchanged ; and on the 27th this great fortress, containing nine 
hundred pieces of cannon, but hardly any ammunition, was taken possession 
of by the French troops. The garrison, now reduced to nine thousand men, 
was marched through the peninsula of Kehrung to Konigsberg; Kauienskoi, 
unable to render any assistance, set sail from Fort Wcischclmuude wjth his 
own division (1), and its original garrison and a few invahds only remained 
on the 2Gih to open its gates to the enemy. 

desperate struggle was going on round Dantzic, the 
«rrWrdio Russiaus were making the utmost efforts to reinforce their prin- 
cipalarmy; but the time which they had wasnotsuflicienl lobring 
its immense extent the distant resources of their empire, 
and though men were In abundance in the nearer provinces, both 
money and arms were awanting to equip them for the field. In the end of 
March and beginning of April, however, reinforcements to a considerable 
amount arrived on the Alle, among which were chiefly to be noticed the 
superb corps of the guards under the Grand Duke Constantine, consisting of 
thirty battalions and thirty-four squadrons, full twenty thousand men, the 
flower of the Imperial army. A powerful reserve, drawn from the depots in 
the interior of the empire, of thirty thousand men, was also advancing under 
Prince [.abanofr ; but it was so far in the rear, that it could nut arrive at the 
scene of action before the end of June, and was, therefore, not to be relied 
on for the early operations of the campaign. The whole army which Benning- 
sen had at hiscommaud, on the resumption of hostilities, was only one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, including in that force the detached corps of 
sixteen thousand Prussians and Russians in front of Konigsberg under Les- 
toeq, and the left w ing on the Natew under Tolstoy, w Inch was lifteen thou- 
sand strong; so that the force to be relied on for the immediate shock on the 
Alle or the Passarge was scarcely ninety thousand. These were, however, all 
veterans inured to war, aud animated in the highest degree both by their 
recent success at Eyiau (2), aud the presence of their beloved Emperor, who, 
since the end of March, had been at the headquarters of the army (5). 

incredible exertions Napoleon had succeeded in assembling a 
much greater force. Notwithstanding the immense losses of his 
•riny. blood)' wiiitcr campaign in Poland, such had been the vigour of his 
measures for recruiting his army, and such the cflicacy of the continued in- 
fluence of terror, coercion, military ardour, and patriotic spirit, which he 
had contrived to bring to bear upon the warlike population of France, Ger- 
many, and Poland, that a greater host than had ever yet been witnessed 
together in modern Europe, were now assembled round his eagles. Exclusive 

(t) Oun. xviii. IM, iSl. Sign. vi. 187, 28*. WUs. 184, US. UarU;n‘< Sup. ir. 420. 

(Q) Dmn. xvi(i..App. Tabfo iii. and p. 220t 221- Join. ii. 400. WiUou, 135< l3tf. 


(3) The Russian army, when th« campaigu opened, was M follows 

Outre under Brnntngseu on the AUe, at Arrntdorff, Nauhoff, Brrgfrled, aud Bertro* 80>0OO 

Bight wiug ttiidar L«atoc^ ftear Konigsberg aud ^PilUu, tS.OUO 

Lett wing un the Narew under ToUtoj, • 1&.BOO 


• 121,800 

—■See Dcu, xvHI. 220, 221, and Wu.8, 136. 

The uiilitia, which the palriotic aHour ol the the Brititsh goveriunent aflcr the change of tuinis* 
Russians led them to raise, were unable to march try, arrived at Kouigsburg in June, ia tiiou U> 
fmm want uf aniu and aiutnunilion, wUicIi the ill* be seixed Ly the Prcnch after llic battle of tried- 
timed parsimony of England wilhhrld. One hundred laud.— ~Usao. iv> 4l7. 

and sixty thousand muskets, scut out iu haste by . ' 

• % 
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of ilic army of obsnrvalion on the Elbe, ami ibe garrisons and blockading 
corps in bis rear, no less than a biindrcd and lifly thousand infantry, and 
thirty-live thousand horse, were ready for iimncdiate action on the I’assarge 
and ihcNarew. Nor was it merely from its nominal strength that this im- 
mense force was formidable; its discipline and equipment had attained the 
very highest perfection; the requisitions, enforced by the terrors of mili- 
tary execution, had wrenched out of Germany all the supplies of which it 
stood in need ; the cavalry were remounted, the artillery waggons and car- 
riages repaired and in the best condition; the reserve parks and pontoon 
trains fully supplied; the return of spring had restored numbers of the ve- 
terans to their ranks, the never-failing conscription filled up the chasms pro- 
duced by Pultusk and Eyiau; while the recent successes in Silesia and at 
Uantzic, had revived in the warlike multitude that confidence in themselves 
and in their renowned leader which the disasters of the winter campaign 
had much impaired, but which has ever been found, even more than num- 
bers or skill, to contribute to military success (1). Vast as the resources of 
Russia undoubtedly are, when time has been alforded to collect into one focus 
its unw ieldy strength, it was now fairly overmatched by the banded strength 
of western Europe on its own frontier (2) ; and though Alexander might pos- 
sibly have combated on equal terms with Napoldon on the Wolga or the 
Dneister, he was inadequate to the encounter on the Alle or the Narew. 
D.r-nmr Tlio Eiiiperor Alexander had arrived at the headquarters of his 
army on the 28th March, and resided since that lime with the King 
•un.. of Prussia at Rartcnstcin, a little in the rear of the cantonments of 
the soldiers. There they had, for two months, carried on a sort of negotia- 
tion with the French Emperor by means of confidential agents; but this sha- 
dow of pacific overtures, which were only intended on either side to give 
time and propitiate Austria, by seeming to listen to her olTcrs of mediation, 
was abandoned in the middle of .May, and both parties prepared to determine 
the contest by the sword. To compensate for his superiority of force, and 
provide a point of support for his troops, even in the first line, Benningsen 
had, with great care, constructed a formidable entrenched camp, composed 
of six great works regularly fortified, and sixteen lunettes or armed ravelins, 
astride on the opposite banks of the river Alle. Thither he proposed to retire, 
in the event of the enemy bringing an overwhelming force to bear upon his 
columns; but he did not conceive himself sufiicieutly strong until the rein- 
forcements under Prince EabanolT arrived, to commence any serious offen- 
sive movement against the French army, and in consequence allowed the 


(l) The <^otnpo9^tioQ and dUiribuliou of tbia force prtvioua U> lb« reaumplton ofbosliii(ies« i*a> oa 
follows t— 


Infantry. 

Pint Corps, Demadotte, . . . 23.S47 

Fourth do , Hnult, 30,lUtf 

Sixth do., Key, * ..... I&.B83 

Third, Usvoust. . . . . • • 28.445 

lui|>erial Gourd, Kessi^res, . . 7.3l9 

Heeerve Covulry, Morst, . 

Reserve Corp«, LuQue*, .... 15 090 

Eighth Cor}M, Mnrtier 1 4.000 

Secoml Corps, Masseaa 17.580 


152.063 

Exclusive of officers, which made the force ot least 
155.000 iafaiitry and 35,000 raealry. The corps of 
{.efehert*, after ihr capture of Danizic, was lurlted 
down and divided between those of Lauries and 
^lorticr and the garrison of flic place; the second 
corps was in Dalmatia, under filariuent j the ninth 


Cavalry. Stationed at 

8,744 Braunsberg and hpaudau. 

1.806 LieiisUdt and Alkiu. 

1.117 GutUtadt and ihr right of the Passarge. 

1 125 Oalentde and AHenstein. 

1.808 Fiu^eusteia. 

21.428 Pussarge aud Lower Vistula. 

250 Mirlrnberg 
1,000 I.uwer. VlataU. 

2,601 liarew. 

34.442 

in Silesia, under Vondaiume. Augereau’s corps was 
divided among the other corps after its terrific 
losscsin the battle of I'.ylau-— Dun. xviii. 222*223» 
Pieces Just. Ko. 3, and JoM. i. 403- 
(2) Uoin. xviii. 220, 221> Wilson, 136. Join. ii. 
101. Bign. vi. 294. 
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siege of Dantzic, as already mentioned, to be brought to a sucressfiil issue 
without any other demonstration for its relief than the cannonade against 
iSey s corps, intended as a diversion in favour of Kainenskoi’s attack. The 
army, though so much inferior in numerical strength to the f'rench was 
animated with the licst spirit, and the great magazines and harbour of Ko- 
nigsberg supplied it with every necessary; although the situation of that 
Cl y, witliout fortifications, and with its back to the gulf of the Curishi;, from 
whence retreat was impossible, rendered it a situation extremely ill adapted 
as Uie event proved, for the stores on which its operations depended (i). ’ 

and when the French army was rein- 
jim. on forced by full thirty thousand men from the covering and besieging 
ji forpi Beiiningsen was seduced, by the exposed situation of Mar- 

shal Ney s corps at Cuttstadt, on the right bank of the Passarge, midway be- 
tween the two armies, to hazard an attack on that insulated body, lie bad 
been stationed there by NapoMon, expressly in order to serve as a bait to 
draw the Russian generals into that perilous encounter; and the event proved 
ir..*, p„. Early in June all the corps of their army were 

"loor”' 'notion, in order to envelope the French marshal. For this 

purpose, he proposed to make a feint of forcing tlie passage of the 
i assarge, at the two points of Spandau and I.omitten, and at tlie same time 
assail Ney in his advanced positional Guttsiadl, in front and both flanks. If, 
by tliwe means, the corps which he commanded could be destroyed, it was 
intended on the follow ing day to renew the attack on the bridges in good 
earnest, and fall with the whole centre of the Russian army on the corps of 
boult, cantoned behind the Passarge, and at such a distance from that of l)a- 
youst, as to aflbrd some ground for hope that it, too, might be seriously iu- 
jured before the remainder of the French troops could advance to its relief. 
Should this daring allack fail, it was always in iheir power (o rolire to the 
fortihed central position of Heilsberg (2), and there endeavour to arrest the 
enemy as Kray had done with .Moreau at l lm, till the great reinforcements, 
under Lauanoii, should enable (hem to resume the olTensive. 

[S’" '"“'■ning of the 3th June, the whole Russian army 

ir.hc'S,? "as put inotion for the execution of this well conceived eiiter- 
Tlie feigned attacks, intended to distract the enemy’s at- 
M.ra -1 tention, on the two fortilied bridges of Spandau and I.omilten, 

5, took place at the prescribed time, and perfectly answered the ob- 
ject in view. The Prussians at the former point, and the Russians at the 
alter, pressed the enemy so severely, and with forces .so consitlerable, that 
they supposed the forcing of the bridges was really intended, and in conse- 
quence, w hen they drew off in the evening, with the loss of several hundred 
killed and wounded, from each of these places, represented their retreat as 
evidence of a repulse. Reriiadotte, who commanded at Spandau, and had 
collected bis whole corps to defend that important passage, was wounded 
bj a musket-ball on the head, during the heat of the action, and replaced 
in command by General Dupont. Meanwhile the real attack was directed 
against ISey s corps, in iLs advanced position at Guttstadt, full .seven miles to 
the right of the 1 assarge, and so completely in the midst of the Russian 
army, now that their advanced columns were assailing the bridges over that 
rner, that its destruction appeared inevitable. In eOect, the Marshal was 
taken so completely by surprise, that if Renningsen had jircssed the retiring 


J«n.. ii. 103. Wil.™, 
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columns with any thing like the vigour which Napoldon would have exerted 
on a similar occasion, they must inevitably hove been destroyed. But, un- 
fortunately, orders had been issued for the different corps to delay the onset 
till they were in a condition to render assistance to each other; and as some 
were impeded in the march by unforeseen accidents, tlie serious attack on 
Guttstadt did not take place till two o’clock in the afternoon. It was then 
carried by assault, and four hundred prisoners, with considerable maga- 
zines and several guns, were taken ; but after having thus made themselves 
masters of his headquarters, the Kus.sians, though more than double in 
number to the enemy, exerted so little activity in following up their success, 
that Ney, who displayed on this trying occasion all his wonted skill and 
firmness, was enabled to effect his retreat, with comparatively little loss, 
to Ankendorfand Hciligenthal, where he passed the night. On the following 
juiir «. morning he resumed his march, though pressed on all sides by 
greatly superior forces; imposed on the enemy in the middle of it by a bold 
and well-conceived return to Hciligenthal, which gave lime for his artillery 
and horse to defile over the bridge in his rear; and at length passed the 
Passarge at Dippen, with the loss, in the whole of his retreat, of only a 
thousand killed and wounded, and an equal number made prisoners. On 
arriving at the heights of Dippen, as the rearguard of Ney was defiling over, 
the Russians had the mortification of discovering that the bridge was not 
only altogether unprotected hy a Utr-df-pont, but completely commanded 
by the heights on which they stood on the right bank; so that if they had 
exerted ordinary vigour in the attack of the preceding day, the negligence 
of Napoleon had given them the means of totally destroying the exposed 
corps of his gallant lieutenant (1). 

sudden and unfortunate attack on the centre of his posi- 
niiich disconcerted the Emperor Napoltion, the more 
especially as he received intelligence, the same day, of the passage 

b>ok. of the Alle by Platoff, at the head of his Cossacks, and the sur- 
prise of five hundred men who were made prisoners (2), and also of a regi- 
ment of Cossacks having swum the Passarge, and cut to pieces an escort of 
cavalry, and captured some artillery and luggage, lie instantly commenced 
the concentration of his army. The corps of Ney, escaped from so serious a 
danger, was united to that of Lannes, which had suffered no loss; the guard 
and reserve cavalry under Murat commanded to assemble and support him 
with the utmost expedition ; Morticr was ordered up hy forced marches by 
iuat MQliruiigcn ; the corps of Bernadottc, which, since his wound, was 
intrusted to the directions of Victor, ordered to concentrate itself for the 
protection of Elburg; and Soult, who had assembled his corps at I.eibstadt, 
enjoined to force the passage of the Passarge at Wolfendorf, in order to threa- 
ten the communications of the enemy with their entrenched camp at Hcils- 
berg; while Davousl connected himself by the right with Ney, and formed 
an imposing mass behind the Passarge, against which, it was hoped, all the 
efforts of the enemy would be shattered. But these great preparations were 

(1) Wlfgon, 158, 137. Duin. xTiil. 230, 248. 

Join. ii. 403i 405. 

(2) Thr Frfncti offircr m command owed Uli life 
to tbr fortimalc incident of hia giving the Rnioiian 
cominaudrr lh« frmusomt' sign wbeis seising his 
hand juAt Sa a Isnre was shntit to pierce his brruKt. 

— "VViusoN, iS8 —In rcTirwlng .Sir Rotwrt Wilson’* 
work, the Kdiiiburgb Reriew says, this is an anec- 
dote so incrcdilile, that no amount of testimoiiy 
Could fnaketbem beliere it ; but this only shows the 


critic's ignorance. The same fortunate presence of 
mind, in makiog use of the freemasons' sign, sared 
the life of R gallant ofTiccri the autbur's fnihcr in* 
Uw, Lientenant-f.ofonel Tj'fler, during the 4meri«m 
war, who, hy giving one of the enemy’s officers the 
frceinasons* grip when he lay on the ground with a 
bayonet at bis brratt» succeeded in interesting the 
generous AmeticMii lu UU behalf, Rud saving his 
lifo. 

niajy. • •• 
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Miilable rather to the confidence which Napoldon felt in himself than ih-.. 
with which his adversaries were insiiired llavimr i • • 

his armv h? ‘"''"'“"'"‘‘"•S’. IhJniiinpsen had no intention of halardinj 
y y commencing ofTensive operations against a force so 

s""' S' iiS '"st '» n 

fendorf, and made three hundred prisoners besides killin<r a ^rii ** 

s'«, ssr irir 

.hr:i 


•Ian. |w,. nuncTcr, wiiicn was now commenced was far 

'w^ardous than lliat which they had just elTected with such skill 
- ■“ "• P^«*'^"‘=e‘rf4>olt^n and a hundred thou-’ 

sand men. No sonnor ha/l ftiA . . . 


=.n^ a. P''«s«"ce of Napoldon and a hundred thou- 

iSSpiH“~=c'S 

ihA ^ tid\ance(J a^s to be beyond the reach of danser* l»nf 

(1) WllMs, 138, 139. Job, i|. «*s. Dui». ,t 1U. *«, jj,. 
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incomparably greater. At the same time, PlalolT on his side, also gained 
the river, and crossed the bridges in safety, having, in order to give an 
example of coolness to his men, dismounted from his horse, and, with th'e 
tranquillity of parade exercise, withdrawn his forces in small bodies, with 
large intervals between them, which so eflcctually imposed upon the enemy, 
that he sustained no serious molestation in his retreat (1). 

?ia?Tor' Having thus succeeded in throwing the river Alle between them- 
oiK-raiion scIves Slid the French army, and broken down all the bridges over 
irnlrd thrm> that river, the Itussians were enabled without farther molestation, 
to withdraw all their troops into the entrenched camp at llcilsberg, 
where they stood linn under the cover of most formidable field-works. Napo- 
leon had now one of two courses to follow. In his front was the great fortilied 
camp ot the enemy, by storming which he might hope to terminate the war 
in a single bloody battle ; a little to his left was the city of Konigsberg, con- 
taining the whole magazines and reserve stores of their army. The most ob- 
vious course would have been, to have executed a general movement with 
the right in front, passing Heilsberg, so as to establish the French lines be- 
tween that place and itischopstein, with the right extending towards Barten- 
stein, and the left reaching to Guttstadt ; repeating thereby the circuitous 
sweep round the enemy’s position, which his great numerical superiority so 
easily gave him the means of cITecting, and which had proved so fatal to the 
Austrians at Ulm, and the Prussians at Jena; the second was to advance with 
the main body of the army straight against their entrenchments at Heilsberg, 
and in the event of their proving so strong as to defy open force, threatening 
to turn them by theadvance of fifty thousand men on the left towards Fylaii, so 
as to menace the communications of the enemy with his magazines at Konigs- 
berg. The first plan ofiercil the most decisive results, as the Uussian army, if 
cut off from its own frontier, by being turned on the right, would have been 
exposed to total destruction in the event of being thrown, after a defeat, upon 
Konigsberg and the cul-dc-aoc of the Gurishe; but the second was most easy 
of immediate execution, from its avoiding the difllcull and intricate country 
into which an advance upon Bischopstein would have led the army; aud, 
notwithstanding the obvious risk to which his left wing would be exposed 
by advancing between a superior mass of the enemy and the sea, Napoleon 
flattered himself that he would so engage his attention in front as to pievent 
liimfrom taking advantage of the chances thus offered in hisfavour (2). 

Adjure On the fOth June, accordingly, preparations were made for a front 
upon .iiriu- „pQp (i,e entrenchedcampof llcilsberg, while Davoust and 
juiif lo. Jlortier moved forward on the French left to turn its right flank, and 
menace the enemy’s communication with Konigsberg. For this purpose the 
cavalry of Murat led the advance against the Russian cntrcnchmeuLs, w hich 
were about ten miles distant ; bridges were speedily thrown across the Alle at 
various points; they were immediately followed by the corps of Soult, Lannes, 
Ney, and the infantry of the guard, who pursued on both sides of that river to 
Heilsberg, which is situated farther down its course. As long as Bagration 
was pursuing his way through the broken ground on the other side of Gults- 
tadt, he waseuabled to keep the enemy tolerably at bay; but when he was 
obliged to evacuate that favourite cover, and enter upon the open plain which 
extended on both sides of the Alle to Heilsberg, his task of covering the retreat 
became much more diflkull. In vain the Russian cavalry, by repeated char- 

(i) Ann. Rpa. ISOT. 171. Wilson, HO, 113. (2) Ann. R»|t. 1807, 171. Joni. ii. 168. Onm; 

Pufo. xriii. S58. 364. Jam. it. 405. XTiii. 369, S64. 
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ges, strove to retard the advance of their indefatigable pursuers : in vain the 
infantry retired by echellon in alternate lines to sustain by continued fire their 
retrograde movements : the French cavalry and horse artillery incessantly 
pressed on ; by degrees the losses of the Hussians became illore severe, and 
they were beginning to fall into confusion, when the opportune arrival of 
fifteen squadrons of Prussian cavalry, with a troop of horse artillery which 
Benningsen sent to his succour, gave him great relief; and by their gallant 
bearing enabled Bagration to maintain the light, though with serious loss, 
till six at night, when the whole allied army had got within its lines. Then, on 
the word given, the Bussian and Prussian cavalry withdrew by their flanks, 
exposing to view within half-cannon shot the formidable entrenchments, 
bristling with bayonets, and armed in this part with one hundred and fifty 
pieces of artillery. Instantly a fire of grape of extraordinary severity was 
opened upon the enemy, which speedily swept off all the s<|uadrons who could 
not escape from its fury ; and though Murat brought up several batteries of 
cannon, and swarms of tirailleurs occupied every thicket and kept up an in- 
cessant rattle along the whole front of the lines, yet they produced no impres- 
sion, and the superiority of the Bussian fire was very apparent (1). 

Dr«ct]piion The position of lleilsherg, however, was too important for Xapo- 

tlon rnitl Fn- Icon to relinquish the prospect of making himself master of it by 
n>8''i force without a struggle. Situated on a clustrc of heights on 

jiritabrrj. both baiiks of the Allc, of which the town covered a part, it com- 
manded the three roads of Wormditt, Mohlsack, and l>and$borg, which inter- 
sected each other within the entrenched camp, and in this way blocked up the 
access to Eyiau and Konigsberg. As long as the Bussians held this important 
position, and at the same lime maintained the course of the lower Passarge 
towards Braunsberg, their line might 1)C considered unass^lable. But from 
the moment that they were driven from the latter ground, and the enemy’s 
columns began to interpose betw-eeu the entrenched camp and the sea, threat- 
ening Eyiau and Fricdland, its advantages were at an end, because it was cut 
off from its communication with the very depdis which it was designed to pro- 
tect. Its weakest side was that on the left bank of the Allc, which was con- 
nected with th? redoubt on the other side by four bridges. Nearly eighty thou- 
sand men were here assembled, under the cover of above five hundred pieces 
of cannon, in nine divisions ; of whom seven, under the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, occupied the left bank of the river, and two, under Prince GortchakolT, 
the right bank ; w hile Kamenskoi was stationed in the redoubts which covered 
tile front of the position (2). 

nitiiF of Napoldou having collected forty pieces of artillery, under the coni- 

iifii.bors. of General Dulauloy, on his left, pushed them forward, and 

by the vivacity of their lire, in some degree weakened that of the enemy. The 
divisions of St.-Cyr and Lcgrand, part of .Soult’s corps, with Murat’s cavalry, 
advanced about seven in the evening, by the villages of l.audcii, Langwicsse, 
and Bcwcrnickcn, to the attack of the enemy’s redoubts on the right bank of 
the river. These brave men had no sooner quitted the cover of the ravine 
which for some time sheltered them from the enemy’s lire, than they rushed 
forward with such vigour that, in the first onset, they carried the principal 
redoubt of the Russians in that quarter, with all the guns which it conlained; 
while St. -Hilaire, with his division, penetrated between that entrenchment 
and the neighbouring works. The moment was critical, and the least wa- 

(l) Wilwii, H4. 146. Jom. it. 4oa. Punt, tcriii. (2) Wilson. 14S. 146. Pmn. tttiii. 266, 268. 
261.266,272. Bifn. vi. 298. 
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whioii !• veriiig would have exposed the Russians to total ruin, for a line of 
redoubts broken in upon at one point is wellnif^h lost ; but Renniuft- 
Ftmck S0J, .,^^5 at the head of men who were equal to any emergency. 
Prince Gortchakoff, who commanded the Russian right wing, instantly or- 
dered the divisions under his command to charge ; tite animating hurras of 
his men demonstrated that he had not calculated in vain on their intrepidity 
at that trying crisis : on they rushed with lixed bayonets, and the two regi- 
ments which occupied the redoubt were almost totally destroyed, and their 
eagles taken. Following up their success, the Russians burst out into the 
plain between tbe wood and the redoubts, and forced Soult’s divisions to 
give ground. With the steadiness of discipline, however, they retired in hol- 
low square by cchellon, which vomited forth an incessant rolling lire upon 
their pursuers : the approach of night gave these moving citadels the appear- 
ance of being encircled with flame, while the intrenchments represented a 
line of volcanoes in vehement irruption. At length, the retreat of Legrand 
and St.-Cyr obliged St. -Hilaire, who had penetrated to the very foot of the 
redoubt, and had borne without flinching their terrible discharge of grape, 
also to retire ; Savary, with two regiments of the guard and twelve guns, came 
up to cover his retreat j he, in liis turn, however, was surrounded. The 
French at all points retired to the cover of the woods, and narrowly escaped 
being made prisoners by the allied cavalry; and at length, grievously shat- 
tered, the victorious Russians were again withdrawn into their entrench- 
ments (1). 

The vehement cannonade which had so long illiitninated the hca- 
which •lx. Yens now ceased, and the cries of the wounded, in the plain at the 
•dccMsfiii. foot of the entrcnclimenls, began (o be beard above the declining 
roar of the musketry. At eleven at night, however, a deserter came into the 
Russian lines, and announced that a fresh attack was preparing. .Suitable 
arrangements were accordingly made; and hardly were they completed, 
when dark masses of the enemy were seen, by the uncertain twilight of a 
midsummer night, to issue from the woods, and advance with a swift pace 
across the bloody plain which separated them from the redoubts. Instantly 
the batteries opened on the moving masses; they staggered under the dis- 
cliarge, but still pressed on, without returning a shot ; but when they arrived 
within reach of the musketry, the fire became so vehement that the heads of 
the columns were entirely swept away, and the remainder driven back in 
great disorder, after sustaining a frightful loss. At length, at midnight, after 
twelve hours’ incessant tightiug, the firing entirely ceased, and nothing was 
beard in the narrow space which separated the two armies but the groans of 
the wounded, who, anticipating a renew al of the combat in the morning, and 


(I) WUkjh, MS, M6. Dmn. »»iii. 872. 277. 
Bigii. Vi. 299. Sttvtry, ni. 53 

** 1 had on 'Ihi* ncrasion,” mvc Savarj “ an ex- 
errdiogty waxio atlercation with llir Grand Dnkede 
Brrg ( Murat ), irbo aeiit to me, in the wry tliickral 
of ibr action, ordvm to move forward awl attack ; I 
bade Uic oflirer who bromght the order go to tbe 
davit, aaking, at the aamc tiinc, if he did not Me 
how we were engaged. Thitt I’rincf. who woaltl 
have coiiMiiaiKicd every where, withrd that 1 •Imuld 
ceafc ftniig, at the hnitr»t |»eriwi of the figbl, to 
march fnrw.ifd; he wot3Jd not aee, that if I had 
dour so, I should iuf.iUibly bare Im«q destroyed Iw- 
fore reaching tbe euemy< Kor a quarter of ao hour 
1 exchanged grape with the ciiciny— nothing en> 
aided me to keep iiiv ground hut tin* rapidity of iny 


Bre. Tlie coming on of night was moat fortunate— 
while every one sluinitervtl, the Emperor sent for 
me. He WAS content with inj charge, hot scolded 
Die fur haring failed in the support of .Murat. N^'brn 
defending myself, I bnd'the Ixilduexs to say he was 
a fool, who would some day rause us to lose a gioai 
battle i and that it would be better fur us, if he wm 
IrsA brave and lud more rmmnon sense, llie iSinpe- 
rur bade me be ailrnU saying I was in a paasion, 
hut did not think tbe less of what I had said. Next 
day ho was in v'ery bad hmuourionr wounded were 
as iiTmierous os in a pilibcd Iniltlc.”— S*vsav, iii, 
B.4. '* lie was particularly angry At the cavalry, 
saying, they liad done nothing lie had ordered.'*— 
'VVtLsoa, H9. 
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tortured by pain, implored removal, relief, or even death itself, to put a 
period to their sufferings ft). 

the early part of the night, which, though it 
severely distressed the soldiers who were unhurt, in their bi- 
krir. vouacs, assuaged the thirst and diminished the sufferings of the 
host of wounded of both armies who lay mingled together on the plain. 
With the first dawn of day the Russians again stood to their arms, expect- 
ing every moment to be attacked ; but the morning passed over without 
any movement on the part of the enemy. As the light broke, the French 
were descried on the skirts of the wood in order of battle; but, more even 
than by their well appointed battalions and squadrons, the eyes of all were 
riveted on a spectacle inconceivably frightful between their lines and the 
redoubts. This space, about a quarter of a mile broad and above a mile in 
length, present^ a sheet of naked human bodies, the greater part dead, 
but some showing by their motions that they preserved consciousness or 
implored relief. Six thousand corpses were, here lying together as close as 
they had stood in their ranks, strq)t during the night of every rag of gar- 
ment by tlie cupidity of the camp-followers of either army, ghastly pale, 
or purple with the blood which was still oozing from their wounds. How 
inured soever to the horrors of a campaign; the soldiers of both armies, 
even while they loathed it, felt their eyes fascinated by this harrowing spec- 
tacle, which exhibited war, stript of all its pomp, in its native barbarity; 
and, by common consent, tlie interval of hostilities was employed iu burying 
the dead, and removing the shivering wounded to the rear of the armies (2). 
i1‘™ Vhftr was extremely disconcerted by this repulse, and vented 

Oink, kiij his ill-humour in violent sallies of passion against his generals. The 
ni.inior*.- butchery had been worse than useless — it had Ijecn hurtful. The 
iifiu- gfjii unshaken strength, their entrenchments; 

twelve thousand French had fallen around their redoubts, without having 
gained at llic close of the day the mastery of one of them ; the ditches were 
filled with their dead bodies, hut no part of them had been crossed. Eight 
thousand Russians also were killed and wounded; and this loss, though less 
than that of their opponents, from their having fought iu part under cover, 
was still greater perhaps in proportion to the relative strength of their army. 
The French Emperor, however, had felt too severely the strength of the ene- 
my’s position to venture upon a renewal of the attack, and therefore he re- 
solved to compel the Russians to evacuate it by manceuvring on their flank. 


(l) %Vil»nrt. 146. 14T Dnin. xriii. 276, 276. 
Bisu vi. t09 S«v. iii SS. 64. 
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Tlif Loti •iieccftA of llir atUck oa 
H^iUberg gave Hs^ to** /tirioaft alter* 
carimi Lettiteen Lauues and Morat, 
and an expInaiAn nf iht forotrr, wlin 
wan aubjfi'i to uiteovrrnnble fiUi of 
p.*iMlon, rYrn with tlir Kirtpcfor him* 
acir. tt U thus uarntted, with drainjlic power, by 
ibe l>ucbes» of Abranles " ' Your broibrr.iu'bw 
IB a tnouiitebaiik, $!rr-~a tigbt;rope djiiccr, with 
hit white daiiriug plume.'— Ciiiue now, you are 

1 'oltiug,' answered Napnl^i, in good bummir : * la 
le not brave ?*—*. 4mJ who 'is not bo in Krunce ? 
^^'e point with the 6nger at a coward, Soalt ami I 
bare done our duty t wu rrfuM to allow the honour 
of the da}' lo vuar brothcr'indaw— to hi^ Serene 
and iniperUl llfighneBa I'rioce Mnrat! Troly theM 
tlllea Diiike oue »hruc hia »buutdt*r«l The uuuia of 
Itoyalty hat leizetl him alw> ; oiid it it to taek hit 
mantle to your own, that ycu with to rob qb of our 
glory. You have only to apeak t we have enough 
remaining— we will willingly give It to biin.’— 


* Tea y exclaimed Napolraii, no longer able to eon* 
Uiu himself ; * i will Iwatow or Lake sway glory 4S 
I please : for, hear ye! it ia I tutfu who give yott 
both glory and Aucceaa.'— On Ibia, l.^miea became 
pale with rage ; and with a voice quivering with 
iHiaaioti, he exrbiincd, * Yea! yeil becaiue you 
Kave monh<d up to the ankJea in gore in tbia 
hloodr fii'ld. yon thiuk yoorsclf a great man ; aud 
your Cue einpiuiueit brotbcrdii.lAw crowa on Ida 
own dungbUl. I will have no more of ibia. And lliia 
fine viilury of yoora-*a great triuioph truly!— 
twelve tlioosand corpaet tyiisg on' the plain to keep 
the fti'ld foryoMr honour, where you ran only Iroce 
the French uniform by fr&Hnrrs and mutilation i. 
and yet to <U‘ny to me— to me, l.annea— my due 
aliare tn Uir hunoura of tlm dav I ' "— l)‘\aaA»vtA, 
ix. 369, 572 The lively hncfiess, wiih her uioal 
inaccuracy on miittary deUtila. rrcouirta thia'icene 
aa relating !n the ItuUle nf Fytau . liut that ia iin{ioa> 
ailde, aa lainoe* woa not in tk.it battle at all, bnt 
aick in Ibo rear,— /'Yde eare, rt. 36. 

(2) Wilson, |47. Jinv. iii. 54. 
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Jane ii. Fof this purposc, he took advantage of the arrival of Marshal Da- 
vousl’s corps to push it forward at noon on tlie Lansberg road toward Eyiau 
and Konigsberg. This movement alarmed Benningsen, who, though not appre- 
hensive of being forced in his entrenched position, was extremely afraid of 
being cut off from his supplies at Konigsberg, on which the army depended 
for its daily subsistence ; aud at the same time, an order of Napok’on to Victor 
was intercepted, which contained commands to attack Lestoeq and the right 
wing of the Allies at all points, and push on for Konigsberg. Seeing the move- 
ment of the enemy to turn his right flank and threaten his magazines now 
clearly pronounced, the Russian general gave orders to retreat; the en- 
trenched camp was evacuated at nightfall, and the army marched all the night 
of the 11 th, and established themselves, at break of day, in a position in front 
of Bartcnsiein, headquarters being transferred to that town. Though great 
part of this operation was performed after daybreak on the 12th, in sight of 
the enemy, yet such was the respect produced by the battle of lleilsberg, 
that tliey made no attempt whatever to molest the retreat (1). 

Mornnrnts No sooner was this retrograde movement j>erccived by the French 
Emperor, on the morning of the 12th, than he detached Murat’s 
dragoons to follow upon the traces of the enemy, and he himself, 
Knrtitnd. moving forward his whole army, established his headquarters in 
the evening on the bloody lields of Preussich-Eylau. It was no longer a shi- 
vering scene of ice and snow ; green lields were to be seen on all sides; clear 
and placid lakes gave variety and animation to the landscape; woods, res- 
plendent with the early green of summer, fringed the rising grounds; and 
numerous white villages, with handsome spires, rose above their summit, 
attesting the industry and prosperity of the inhabitants under the paternal 
government of Old Prussia. The French soldiers could hardly recognise, in 
the gay and smiling objects around them, the frightful scene of devastation 
and blood which was imprinted in such sombre colours in their recollection 
during the preceding winter. Meanwhile General Lestocq resolved to break 
June 11 . up from Braunsberg and the Lower Passarge, and retire by the 
margin of the Frischaff towards Konigsberg, a measure which had become 
indispensable to prevent his being entirely cut off from his communication 
with the main army, and thrown back without resource on the margin of the 
sea. Kamenskoi was also directed by Benningsen to march upon Konigsberg; 
but on arriving at .Mulhausen, on the road to that city, he found it already 
occupied by the advanced guard of Davoust, and only reached the object of 
his destination by making a very long circuit. During the night of the 12th, 
the Russians resumed their march through Schippenheil, and on the follow- 
ing morning had reached tlie banks of the Allc. On arriving there, however, 
Benningsen received information that the French had, by iherapidity of their 
movements, and by following the chord of the arc which led to Konigsberg, 
while his own troops Averc traversing the circumference, anticipated him in 
Iiis march upon that city, and were already so far advanced on the road that 
Jud. 13. they could not be overtaken. Murat and Victor were in full ad- 
vance from Eyiau to Konigsberg. Soult was marching on Greutzburg; Napo- 
leon himself, at the head of the corps of I.anncs, Ney and .Morlier, was ap- 
proaching to Friedi.axd by Domnau, at which latter place the Imperial Guard 
was already arrived. A glance at the map must be sufficient to show that by 
these different movements, not only Avas the bulk of the French Army inter- 
posed between the Russian general and Konigsberg, where all his magazines 

(l) WiUoo, Its, isi. nam xrtii. 579. 5t3. Joni. ii. 409. 
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were placed, but Napoleon was in a siliialion, by a rapid advance upon IVch- 
lan, to threaten bis line of retreat to the lUissian frontier. In these circum- 
stances, no time was to be lost; and though the troops were dreadfully fati- 
gued, orders were given to continue the march all day, and by great exer- 
tions the army reached FriedJand, where headquarters were established in 
the evening (1). 

Dnrripti™ Fricdland, which has acquired immortal celebrity by the me- 
morable battle of which it was the theatre, is a considerable town 
und. situated on the left bank of the river .4lle, which there flows in a 
northern direction towards the Baltic Sea. It is situated between the river 
and a large artificial lake or lish-pond, which lies to the north, and has been 
formed by damming up a rivulet called the Mill Stream, which flows from the 
high grounds to the westward near Posthenen into the Alle, and fails into it at 
right angles. The windings of the Alle serve as a natural wet ditch round 
Friedland on the south and cast; the artificial lake protects it on the north; 
in a military point of view, therefore, it is only accessible on the western 
side, where it is approached by the road from Eylau, which the French were 
pursuing, and from which side also set out the roads to Konigsberg to the 
north, and Wehlau and Tilsit on the north-west. In that direction there is a 
large open space, dotted with villages and cultivated ground, neither bill nor 
plain, but an undulated surface, intersected only along its whole extent, by 
the ravine formed by the Mill Stream, which is very deep, with rugged sides, 
and in many places, from the refluent waters, scarcely fordable. At (he dis- 
tance of two miles from Fricdland as a centre, the cultivated plain to the 
westward is bounded by a semicircle of woods, which fringe the higher 
grounds and form the horizon when looking in that direction from the town. 
The banks of the Alle on the eastward arc very steep; and though there are 
three bridges over that river, two of which were formed by the Russians with 
pontoons at the town itself, in other quarters it could be passed only at a 
few fords, which were unknown to the Allies till late in the evening, and at 
that period, from the recent heavy rains, were scarcely practicable (2J. 
Bcnnme.rn lu tlic night of tliB 13th, Bcnuiiigscn received information that 
ImckT.'!?- *he corps of l.aiines, which had suffered so severely at Hcilsberg, 
nn-rorp. .^vag lying at Posthcucn, a village about three miles from Fricdland 
ibni nti» on the road to Konigsberg. The exposed situation of that corps, 
which formed the vanguard of the French army, and the well-known losses 
which it had sustained at Heilsberg, inspired the Russian general with the 
hope, that by a sudden attack it might be destroyed before the main body 
of Napoidon’s forces could advance to its relief. Tins resolution was taken at 
tw o in the morning of the 14th; orders were immediately dispatched, and at 
four the Russian vanguard was already defiling over the bridge of Friedland. 
The op|)ortunity was tempting, and to all appearance the corps of l.annes 
was placed in a situation of great danger; it consisted now of only twelve 
thousand infantry and three thousand horse; and though the corps of Mor- 
tice, Ney, and Victor, with great part of the cavalry of Murat, might be 
shortly expected to arrive at the scene of action, yet some hours must elapse 
before the foremost of these powerful auxiliaries could lie relied on; and in 
the meanwhile this detached body was exposed to the shock of above fifty 
thousand veteran troops who, by proper exertion, might be directed against 
it. Here, in short, as at Marengo, the French army was to be attacked when 

(l) \Vil*on, ijO. 1&3. Duu). xviif. 280. 287< (2) Wilson. 1S2. 153* Duiii. xijk. 6. Ucl. Jc k 

Join. ti. 4l0i 4ll> Sot- i<i« 64. 55. Bign. vi. 200> Comp, par un Teinoiu ocuiair^ 74. 
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on a line of march in echellon, by the concentrated masses of the enemy, who 
fell first on the leading corps; but there ^Yas tiiis essential distinction be- 
tween its position on these two memorable days, that on the former occasion 
the army was stationary or retreating, so that the distant corps could not 
arrive till late on the field of battle, whereas, here it was advancing, and 
conseiiuently, unless decisive success were gained in the outset, the assai- 
lants would have the whole hostile body upon their hands (1) ; and in case of 
defeat could retreat only hy the bridge of the Alle, which was wholly inade- 
quate to afFord au issue to so large a force. 

{j^ No sooner were the advanced posts of the Russians descried by 
>nd.>i*lk> iiic videttes of Lannes' corps, than a sharp fire of musketry began, 
iDlrkhaT' which was soon increased to a heavy cannonade as the dark masses 
of infantry and cavalry were seen swiftly advancing through the grey tw iligbl 
of the summer morning. The French tirailleurs fell back, skirmishing, 
however, sharply as they retired; the alarm was speedily communicated to 
the rear, and the whole corps stood to arms. A single Russian division had 
at first been passed over, but the enemy’s troops were so constantly fed from 
Ibe rear, and the resistance opposed so considerable, Uiat Benningsen soon . 
found himself under the necessity of passing over another to its support; 
three pontoon bridges were constructed to facilitate the passage, and by 
degrees, as the increasing masses of the enemy showed that other corps had 
arrived to the support of Lannes, the whole army was brought across. Thus 
was the Russian general, who at first contemplated only a partial operation, 
insensibly drawn into a general action, and that too in the most disadvanta- 
geous of all possible situations, with a superior force of the enemy in front, 
and a deep river traversed only by a few bridges in his rear(2J. 

corps of llortier arrived to the support of l.aniies in a short 
m.iiiui lb. time after the firing conimcuced, and both corps withdrew to the 
heights stretching from Posthenen to Ileinrichsdorf, about three 
miles to the westward of the river Alle. Uceming these the only forces with 
which he had to contend, and considering himself adequate to their destruc- 
tion, Benningsen drew up his whole forces as they successively arrived oa 
the field from the bridges, in the narrow plain, backed by Fricdland and the 
Alle, facing towards the westward, about half a mile in front of that town. 
The Mill Stream, flowing in a perpendicular direction to his line, nearly cut 
it in two equal parts; the right wing extended from the rivulet to the Alle, 
through the wood of Uomerauer; the left, which was less considerable in 
length, stretched in a southerly direction also to the Alle, across the wood of 
Surtiack, and barring the roads of Eylau, Bartenstein, and .Schip|>enheil, 
nearly at the point where they intersected each other. The whole army was 
drawn up in two lines facing to the west; the first and third battalions of 
each regiment, in battle array, composing the first line; the second, in close 
columns behind the intervals between them, forming the second. Thus the 
Russians stood on the arc of the segment of a circle formed by the river Alle 
in their rear. Only one division, of nine regiments and twelve squadrons of 
burse, remained on the right bank. Oorlciiakofl' commanded the right wing, 
Bagration the left; Uvaroil' and Gallitzin the cavalry of the right, Kollagri- 
bolF the horse on the left. After taking into view the losses in the |)reccding 
actions, and the large detachment under kamenskoi to the right, to the sup- 
port of Lestocq, the whole force of the Russians, on both sides of the river, 

(l) Wilsoa, I52t iSSb •)ooi.ii*4lf»4l2. Bigo,Ti. (2) WiUou, 153- Uoiu. xiz. 7> 10 Jura.il* 
312.313. Dura. xix. 3. 9. 4l2, 4l3. 
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did not exceed Gfty-five thousand men, of whom about ten thousand were 
cavalry. They were all brave and experienced soldiers, but exhausted by 
fatigue and want of sustenance for several days ; and every man in the array 
was entirely exposed to fire, and every movement distinctly seen, while that 
of the enemy was for the most part concealed or sheltered by the woods and 
rising grounds which fringed the plain to the westward, and bounded the 
horizon on that side (i). 

Even with this comparatively inconsiderable force, however, the 
Russian general might, at least in the earlier |)art of the day, have 
8®***®*^ considerable, perhaps decisive success, against the corps of 
iiwMhw Lannes and Mortier, which alone had come up to the field of battle, 
had he acted at once with the vigour and decision which the op- 
portunity aflbrded, and the critical circumstances in which he was placed 
imperatively required. But, unfortunately, he was so prepossessed with the 
idea that he had no other antagonist to expect than the two corps actually 
on the spot, that the precious hours, big with the fate of Europe and the world, 
were allowed to elapse without any decided movement being attempted. Lan- 
nes gradually fell back from the place in front of Friedland, as the successive 
divisions of the enemy crossed the bridges, and established themselves on the 
left bank of the river; skilfully availing himself, however, of every advantage 
which the inequalities of the ground aflbrded to retard the advance of the 
enemy, and covering his movements with a cloud of light troops, whose in- < 
cessant fire concealed the real amount of his force. A severe action took 
place on the right, while a body of thirty French squadrons tried to turn the 
Russian right In front of llcinrichsdorf, and at first with some success; but 
the advance of some fresh regiments compelled the assailants to give ground 
in that quarter. Soon after a column of three thousand men advanced straight 
against Friedland; they were permitted to approach close to the Russian 
cannon without a single shot being fired, when suddenly the whole opened 
with grape, and with such effect, that in a few minutes a thousand men were 
struck down, the column routed, and an eagle was taken. Encouraged by 
this success, the Russians advanced their left wing, and drove back the French, 
right with such vigour, that it was thought they were retiring altogether 
towards Eyiau; but this success was of short duration — fresh reinforcements 
arrived to the enemy — the lost ground was regained, and a tremendous can- 
nonade along the whole line announced that the other corps were arriving, 
and that a general battle was at hand (2). 
prrp,n,inr, Nspolcon was at Domnau, ten miles distant, when the first sound 
i*>f distant cannon was heard. He immediately mounted on horse- 
a.poituii, back, and rode rapidly forward to the front, where the increasing 
cannonade and the quick rattle of musketry announced that a serious conflict 
was already engaged, dispatching, at the same time, orders for the corps in 
the rear to hasten their march. About one o’clock in the afternoon he arrived 
on the heights behind Heinrichsdorf, which overlook the field of battle, and 
immediately sent out the ofliccrs of his stall' in different directions to observe 
the motions of the enemy. Savary speedily returned with information that 
the march of troops over the bridge of Friedland was incessant; that none 
were retracing their steps, that three additional bridges had been constructed 
to facilitate the passage, and that the mas.ses in front were every minute in- 
creasing and extending themselves. “ ’Tis well,” replied the Emperor; “ 1 

(l) WiisoD» tS8i 1S5. Dam. xix. 9, 11* Join. ii. (:t) Oum. lix* 12, i4. Jota.ii.4l2. \ViUoo,l54i 
411,413. I$<(. 
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am already prepared; I hare gained an hour upon them, and since they r\ish 
it, I will give them another : this is the anniversary of Marengo : the battle . 
could not have been fought on a more propitious day.” Orders were dis- 
patched for all the corps of infantry, as they came up, to concentrate them- 
selves in the immense woods behind Heinrichsdorf, on the skirts of which 
Marshal Lannes was combating; the artillery alone was placed on the great 
roads leading from Eylau and Domnau; the cavalry in the large apertures 
whieh had been cut for objects of agriculture in these extensive forests. The 
firm countenance and dense masses of the enemy, who appeared even more 
numerous t|ian they really were, as seen from the heights of llcinriehsdorf, 
at first made the Emperor doubtful whether he should not postpone the 
attack till the following day, when the remainder of the cavalry of Murat and 
the corps of Davoust might be expected to join from the side of Konigsberg (1); 
but the successive arrival of the corps of Key and Victor (2), with the in- 
fantry and cavalry of the Guard and part of Murat’s dragoons, at two and 
three o’clock, joined to the obvious and flagrant disadvantages of the enemy's 
position, indueed him not to lose a moment in bringing matters to a decisive 
issue. Orders were accordingly dispatched for all the troops to prepare for 
action in an hour. Meanwhile the soldiers were ordered to sit down and rest 
themselves, while the most minute inspection took place in the ranks, to see 
that the firelocks were in good condition, and the cartridge-boxes amply 
supplied. The order of battle was soon fixed. Ney occupied the right, directly 
in front of Kricdland ; next stood Mortier, ou the extreme right of Lannes. In 
the second line Victor’s corps was stationed immediately behind Ney; the 
Imperial Guard, with a numerous brigade of fusilcers, under the orders of 
Savary ; and the cavalry, under Grouchy, Latour-Maubourg, and Nansouty, 
behind the centre and right. The whole army was directed to advance in 
echellon, with the right in front and the left slightly thrown back; thus Ney 
would be first engaged; and the artillery received orders to redouble their 
fire along the w hole line as soon as the heads of their columns were seen 
emerging from the woods. By four o'clock seventy thousand infantry and ten 
thousand horse were assembled, in the highest spirits and the finest state of 
discipline and equipment; while Benningsen, who, from seeing the formi- 
dable accumulation of forces in his front, had deemed it necessary to detach 
six thousand men to his rear to secure the bridge of Wchlau over the Pregel, 
had not more than thirty-eight thousand foot and eight thousand horse to 
oppose to their attack (3). 

The cessation of any serious attack for some hours after noon 

June 1 ° . ' led the Russian general, who had long since abandoned his ori- 
ginal project of surprising Lannes, and was desirous only of maintaining his 
ground till the approach of night gave him the means of regaining, without 
molestation, the right bank of the Alle, to indulge a hope that nothing further 
would be undertaken during that day : but he was soon painfully undeceived. 

At live o'clock, on a signal given by a discharge of twenty pieces of cannon 

(l) Accordiiii^ly, al one o'clock, lie wrote to Oiat do ao, as very po«iiblj the afTair tnriy be prntrarled 
(general fruni the field—** Tbe enemy U in bdltle till lo-tnorrow. U.se your utmost efTorit. Utcrefore, 
array in front of Fricdiiind, with oil bis army. At to arrive here by one o’t'lock in ibo monttug. H I 
first he appeared desirous of moving on by Stockein perceive in the outset of the nction that ibe enemy 
on Kotiigsbcrg ; hut now he appears niUy des*ruus is in such strcngib as to render tbe result doubirut, 
of receiving liatllc on (he ground be lias chosen, t it is possible (bat 1 may rngageonly in a cauuonade 
Ho{>e that by this time you have entered Konigs tu-day, and await your orrival before commeitciug 
berg t and as tbe cnrpv of SouU is suffirient for the serious upemtioiis/'—Jouini, ii. 414. 
protection of that city, you will without doubt re- (2) Funneriy of Hcriiadotlei who had been wound- 
trace your steps as rapidly as pussibk* with tbe ns ed at S|»andau. 

maiuder of tbe cavalry and Davoust's corps towards (3) bav. iii. 58* Wilson. ISS. IS6. Jom. ii* 
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from llic French centre, the whole army stood to tlieir arms, ami imme- 
diately the heads of Marshal Ney’s column were seen emerging from the 
woods behind Posthenen and rapidly advancing straight upon Fricdland. On 
all sides the enemy’s forces at once were seen; from the steeples of Fricdland, 
through the interstices of the trees, or in the openings of the forest, they were 
descried in masses of enormous power and depth. From the plain, the 
horizon appeared to be bounded by a deep girdle of glittering steel. At one 
glance the most inexperienced could see the imminence and magnitude of 
the danger, for no preparations to cover the retreat over the Allc had been 
made, and the enemy’s force appeared at least double that of the Russians. 
spiMiHia But there was no time for consultation or defensive measures. On 
came Ney’s column with the fury of a tempest, driving before 
them, like foam before the waves, the Russian chasseurs of the guards and 
several regiments of cavalry and Cossacks who were placed in advance, and 
had endeavoured to check their progress. Some regiments of militia, stationed 
on the low grounds near the Alle, also broke and (led towards the bridges, 
spreading confusion and alarm through the whole rear of the army. At the 
same time Victor’s corps, placed at first in the second line, advanced to the 
ground originally occupied by Ney; and its artillery, consisting of forty 
pieces, under the command of General Senarmont, pushed on four hundred 
paces farther, and, from a rising ground, thundered over the whole Russian 
line, and elTectually prevented any succours being sent to the distressed left. 
That portion of their army was now every where shaken; the loud shouts of 
Ney’s column were heard along the whole line; their advanced guards were 
close to Fricdland, and, encouraged by this rapid and splendid success (1], 
they were already preparing to storm the town and complete the ruin of the 
enemy by gaining possession of the hridges in his rear, 
cii.nt At this instant the Russian Imperial Guard, which was placed in 
lirR™!.!. reserve behind the artificial lake to the north of Fricdland, was 
ordered to advance. They rushed forward with tixed bayonets, but 
not in compact order, yet with such vigour, that the leading divi- 
sions of Ncy’s corps, assailed in front and Hank, were pierced through, trod- 
den down, and driven back with prodigious slaughter. Such was the change 
produced by this vehement onset, that the day seemed all but regained; they 
were repulsed to a considerable distance, and the Russian left wiug in its 
turn became the assailants. Then it was, that the six thousand men detached 
in the forenoon to Wehlau, might have changed the destinies of Europe. But 
the Russian guards, being unsupported by any further reserve, could not 
singly maintain the contest with the overwhelming odds which were directed 
against them. As they hurried on in pursuit of Ney, they came upon the re- 
serve under Victor, which had advanced to his support; and one of his divi- 
.sions, under Dupont, charged them so opportunely in Hank, while disordered 
by the vehemence of their pursuit, that they were in their turn repulsed to 
the edge of the town. Encouraged by tins turn of fortune, Ncy’s sbldiers now 
returned to the charge. Dupont’s division, emulating the deeds of its old 
comrades in the camp of Boulogne, pressed on in hot pursuit; Senarmont’s 
terrific battery advanced, playing without intermission on the crowded ranks 
of the retiring Russians, and soon the confusion and press in Fricdland ap- 
peared so great, that the leading French divisions were tempted to hazard an 
assault (2). After an obstinate resistance, the streets were forced; some of 

Cl) Sav. iii. S8> 58. Dnm.xlx 17.18. Wituiii, WiUon, 159. 160. S«r. iii. 58, 58. Jom. ii, 118. 
159, Jow. ii 4l7i 418 Hign. vi. 303* 304- Uuia. xix. 19* 

{2) Satif, GcKh. dcr Krieg voa >iip. i. 
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the principal buildings in the town took fire; in the first moments of conster- 
nation the fugitives applied tlie torch to the bridges over the river — in a few 
minutes they were wrapped in names, and the volumes of smoke which 
roiled over the whole held of battle, spread a dismal feeling in the breasts 
of the soldiers. 

projrm of While this decisive success was gaining on the left, the centre and 
loX""” rio'*l Russians kept their ground with undaunled firmness 

“ndcf * dreadful cannonade, which told with fatal effect on the 
Ruui.n.. dense masses, which, from the limited extent of the ground, were 
there accumulated between the front and the river. They had even gained 
considerable success ; for some battalions, having broken their array in cross- 
sing the deep ravine of the Mill Stream, with which they were unacquainted, 
were charged before they could re-form by the Russian cavalry, and cut to 
pieces. But when the retreat of the left wing and the Guards had uncovered 
their flank, the infantry in the centre were exposed to the most serious 
danger, and must have given way, had not the Russian cavalry galloped for- 
ward at full speed, and charged the corps w ho threatened them, who w ere 
the left of OudinoL’s grenadiers, with such vigour that they were in a few 
minutes trampled underfoot and destroyed. Encouraged by this success, the 
infantry of the ccntie also moved forward, and threw in so destructive a flunk- 
ing fire, as effectually covered the retreat of their horse; but at this moment 
the flames of Friedluiid and the bridges were seen to arise, and the vast 
clouds of black smoke which darkened the atmosphere, told too plainly that 
their retreat was cut off, and that success was hopeless. Then indeed their 
hopes fell, and despair took possession of every heart. Still, however, the' 
Russian courage was unshaken; uniting the fronts of battalions, closing the 
ranks of the soldiers, they presented, in circumstances which seemed well- 
nigh desperate, an unbroken front to the ciieniy. lu vain the artillery, ap- 
proaching to half cannon-shot distance, ploughed Ihroiigh their dense array 
• — in vain the French infantry threw in a destructive fire with ceaseless vi- 
gour — in vain the grenadiers of their guard charged repeatedly w'ith the 
shouts and confidence of victory; not one square was broken — not one gun 
was taken. Slowly and in solid order they retired, leisurely retracing their 
steps towards the river, keeping up an incessant rolling lire from the rear, 
which faced the enemy, and charging with the bayouel whenever hard 
pressed by their pursuers (1). Whoever witnessed the conduct of that de- 
voted host during these trying hours, must have felt that Russia, if ade- 
quately directed, was destined in the end to take the lead in the deliverance 
of Europe. 

Benningsen, meanwhile, without losing his presence of mind in 
um lo the general wreck, did all that prudence could suggest lu repair 
rriTMi. the consequences of the error into which he had been drawn in the 
earlier part of the day. His first care was to discover a ford for llie cannon, 

(l) >Vil»on, 160. 161. Sav.iii.S9. Join. ii. 4l8> Tlivn ikiiril Aapotfon’j »agv f«»nmtnds 


419 . Oum xitt. 20.31. .Saalf. i. 646. 


Bat yet. though tbick (be shafls as »now. 
Thoufh cltargmi kni|hu like whirlwlndi fo, 
Tbou • * • siljt blow, 


Led back from atrira bis fllialter*tj batitUi 
And Iron Uie chnr^e lliey dr«w, 

At mountain-waves, from wasiet) landt, 


Each tleppinf where bU comrade ttood, 



bwe.-p back to ocean blue. 

Then dlii Ihrir Iota his focmen kn« w t 
Their cbi> fs, their lorda. tlii-lr laightieat low. 
The; mrlted from Ihr fi. ld.as snow, 

When alreanM are swnin and aoutli wiodt blow. 


The instant that he fell. 

He Ihmighl wasthcre of dastard flight; 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 
tiroiiin fougitt iikc noble, squire like kalght, 


Uis.*olves in silrni dew. 
echoes Iteard the ceaseless plash. 


While m»uy a bre^ken b«tiid, 
DUordc^d through lier rui renU dash, 


As feari* m 1« and well; 

Till iiltcr darkness closed lier wing 
OVr their thin host and woauded King. 
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as Fricdlaud was in the hands of the enemy, and the bridges were no longer 
passable bV friends or foes. Happily some peasants pointed out one where 
the great park of artillery might beitot across; and it was in the first instance 
withdrawn, with the exception of a few pieces which fell into the enemy’s 
hands, while the firm countenance of the infantry warded off the assault of 
his impetuous columns ; hut the water came up to the horses’ middles, and 
what remained of the ammunition was utterly spoiled. A hundred guns were 
immediately after the passage planted on the right bank to retard the enemy; 
but so closelv were the columns on the opposite sides intermingled, that it 
was dangerous to fire lest the balls should fall in the Russian lines. Mean- 
while two of their divisions, impatient of the slow progress at the ford, and 
unable to endure any longer the incessant showers of musketry and grape, 
threw themselves, sword in hand, into Friedland, and endeavoured to open 
a passage with fixed bayoneLs to the bridge. A desperate struggle ensued with 
the troops of N''y and Victor in the streets, hut the despair of the Russians 
prevailed over the enthusiasm of the French, and they made their way 
through the burning houses to the water’s edge. There, however, they found 
the bridges destroyed; and these brave men, after having so heroically cut 
their way through the hostile ranks, found themselves slopped by an impas- 
sable barrier, while the increasing masses of the enemy now enclosed them, 
amidst fire and darkness, on every side. Still, however, no one thought, even 
in circumstances all but desperate, of surrender; with heroic courage they 
fought their way hack, though with prodigious slaughter, to the ford, and 
during the darkness of the night plunged into the stream. The water was 
breast-high, and many missing the fords were drowned; several guns wore 
abandoned, from the impossibility of dragging them through the press; but 
such was the unconquerable valour of the rearguard to the very last, that 
not one battalion capitulated, and, with the exception of five thousand 
wounded, few prisoners fell into the enemy’s hands (1 ). 

immfiw Such was the disastrous battle of Friedland, which at one blow 
dissolved the great confederacy which the genius and foresight of 
Mr. Pitt had formed for the coercion of Napoleon’s ambition, and left Great 
Britain alone to maintain the contest with the whole force of the Continent 
arrayed under his banners. Grievously, then, was felt the wantof Hrilish aid, 
and woful were the consequences of the ill-timed parsimony which had 
withheld all subsidies from Russia during this desperate struggle; thirty 
thousand of the militia, whom even a small loan would have clothed and 
armed, might havea verted Ihecatastrnphe ; twenty thousand British auxiliaries 
would have converted it into a glorious victory, and thrown Napoldon back 
upon the Vistula and the Elbe. The losses of the Russians, though nothing 
like what they had experienced in the derisive overthrow of .Austerlitz, were 
still very severe. Seven teen thousand men hadfallen, either killed or wounded, 
and live thousand of the latter had been made prisoners ; hut of those unhurt 
not more than live hundred had become captives; no colours were taken, but 
seventeen guns remained in the enemy’s power. The French had lost eight 
thousand men, and tw o eagles wrested from them in fair combat. Nothing 

(l) Sjalf* 1 . 647i C48 Wilson, 150< 161 • Join. ii. dniihtcil, if count alone could scimre victory ; bat 
4l9, 421> Dnm. xix. 19, Sav. ill. 69. Bign.vi. whatever lu.iy be tbe event, the ofBcert and m«'<i of 
304, 305- the RnMian arinv have dune thfir duty In ihr noblest 

iu describing this haltle, I/snl Iltitclilnson, who manner, and, are justly ctititle«l to the praise and 
wtliiriM'd it, stulrd, in his offit-ial despatches to the admiration of ercry p«'rsuu who w<«i witness of titeir 
British goverumctil— “ i wjut wunJs sufGcieuliy cootluct." — Loan lii>xcui»»us'i June 

strong to drMrrihv the valour of the Husslans end i667i Siis Hoscrt Wimov, tU'ii 
which atoae would have rendered Ibeir sucxese un* 
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can illustrate more clearly the desperate resistance made by the Russians than 
the small number of guns taken, under circumstances when, with less steady 
troops, the whole artillery would have been abandoned (1). 

Sum'Ici’icai during the evening, the right wing of the Russians and part of the 
wiihoot mo- cavalry retired by the left bank of the Allc, and crossed without 
molestation at the bridge of Ailenberg. Thither, on the morning 
after the battle, the remainder of the army retired hy the other 
bank, without being at all harassed on the march ; indeed, it is a remarkable 
and unaccountable circumstance, that though lifleen thousand French horse 
Avere in the field, they were little engaged in the action after Na; oleon ar- 
rived on the spot, nor once let loose in the pursuit (2). On the day following 
they reached Wchlau, where the Allc and the Pregel unite in the midst of a 
jtin.' iG. marshy [ilain, traversed by a single ebaussee. Ry that defile, not 
only the artillery and carriages of the main army, but the immense baggage 
and ammunition train, which had evacuated Konigsherg, had to pass; and 
although no enemy was in sight, yet such was the confusion produced by the 
enormous accumulation of cannon and chariots on a single chaussde, and such 
the apprehensions inspired by the evident dangers Avhieh would ensue if the 
rearguard were to be attacked, that on a ferv muskets being accidentally dis- 
charged, a general panic took place, and horse, foot, and cannon rushed tu- 
multuously together to the bridge, and tbe strongest throwing down and 
trampling under foot the weaker, broke through and spread in the wildest 
disorder into the town. Such was the uproar and consternation which en- 
sued, that it was with the utmost diiliciilty that order could he restored by 
the personal efforts of Sir Robert IVilson and a few Russian officers who ha|>- 
pened to he on the spot ; and it inspired these gallant chiefs with the melan- 
choly conviction, that if Napoleon had followed up his success with his rvonted 
vigour, the Russian host would have been utterly annihilated (5). Rut on 
this occasion, as on many others in the memorable campaign of 1812, it was 
apparent that the vigour of the Emperor in following up his victories was by 
no means proportioned, either to what it had been in the fierman or Italian 
wars, or to the successes which he claimed at the moment : a circumstance 
for which his panegyrists lind it impossible to offer any explanation, hut 
which in truth is susceptible of a very easy solution, when the desperate na- 
ture of the resistance opposed to him in these northern latitudes, and the 
consequent magnitude of his losses, is taken into consideration (i). 
c.pi»r» of The catastrophe at Frietlland, and subsequent retreat of the Allies 
Juiir t6. behind the Pregel, rendered the city of Konigsberg, which was si- 
tuated considerably in advance of that river on the left bank or front of its 
course, no longer tenable. General Lestocq had, with his wonted ability, 


(l) ^ViUoD, 163. Dum. xix.31.23. Jnm. li. 430> 
421. 79ib Bull. Camp, do Saxe» iv. 334. .Sav. iii. 
59. 60. 

Tuc Frrncb*say, in the bullcliiii, that they took 
80 pi«ce$ of caiiuoo, nitd that tbe Ha»»i8ns bad 
4tl.(KK) killed, and that tbey lost on llieir o«irn side 
only 500 killed and 3000 wounded. Bertbier e«>t>m* 
ated tbe real loss at Tilsit l«i i»ir I\. Wilaoii at more 
than 8000 i and that <>r6ccr makes the Auwian loss 
Qfdy 12|000 men. Tbe Utter estimate, however, is 
obviously too 1 <i», as the peace which immediately 
followed dciimn.sti'Strd; tbe accoont in the bulletin 
was, as usual, frum a third to a fourth of iu real 
amount.— 79lb BuUetutj Cam/t. dt Saxe, iv. 334 ; 
and iLsos, 163. 

(2} The Russians had on their right 22 sq'oa- 
droiu of cavalry, who covered the retreat ; we had 


more than 40 3vith which wc should have charged 
them; hot, hy a fatality without example, these 
forty squadrons received no orders, and never so 
much as mounted their hones; they remaim*d dur« 
ing all the btiltle no foot behind our left; cm seeing 
that, 1 lamented thal tbe Grand Duke of Rcrg bad not 
been there t if he had, lliese forty squadrons would 
certainly have l»ei*n employed, ainl not a RoSsiaa 
would have escaped.’*— Si vsxt, iii. 60. 

(9) Et si oeniinuu victnrem ea rora subisiet, 
Ultiinus ille dies bellu geollqur fuiaart. 

In lha first alarm, the Cossacks crowded down to tbo 
right hank of the AHe, and swimming the rirer» 
advanced on the opposite side and discharged a 
vo//e/ of arroms with considerable effect at tho 
enemy.— WiLsoK. 163. 165. 

(4J Wiboo, 164, 165. Uuid. xix. 34, 35. 
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conducted the retreat of his little army with very little loss, till he was joined 
on the 12lh, in front of Konigsherg, by the corps of Kaincnskoi. Even their 
united forces, however, not more than twenty-four thousand stroug, could 
hardly hope to save that town without the assistance of the main army, 
when they were attacked by the corps of Soult and Daroust, and the greater 
part of the cavalry under Murat, amounting to full fifty thousand men, of 
whom above twelve thousand were horse in the finest condition. Notwith- 
standing this overwhelming odds, honever, Lestocq made the attempt, and 
by the linn countenance which he assumed, and the devoted heroism of his 
rearguard in the retreat from the Lower Passarge, succeeded in so far retard- 
ing the enemy, as to gain time for the evacuation of almost ail the magazines 
and stores in the city, even by the narrow and crowded defile of Wehlau. 
But this groat object was not gained without sustaining a considerable loss, 
jiiiir 14 . X battalion was surrounded and made prisoners which had been 
left to defend the passage of the Frisching; and on the follow ing day a column 
jun« li. of twelve hundred men, which was enveloped by St.-Cyr’s divi- 
sion and Murat’s cavalry, was, after a gallant resistance, compelled to sur- 
render. Weakened by these losses, Lestocq, however, still maintained his 
ground in Konigsherg, repeatedly repulsed the attempts to storm it which 
were made by the Brandenburg gate, and remained there all the day, put- 
ting the mouldering fortifications in a respectable posture of defence, and 
juoe .6. pressing the evacuation of the magazines; but on the dayfollowing, 
having received accounts of the battle of Friedland, be ordered the garrison 
to be under arms, under pretence of making a sally ; and when evening ap- 
proached, the whole took the direction of Labian and the I’regcl, leaving 
General Sutterlieim with two battalions of light infantry to man the walls. 
He also evacuated the place at midnight, and on the following morning the 
magistrates sent the keys of the city to Marshal Soult. Three thousand sick or 
wounded fell into the bands of the enemy ; but such was the activity of Gen- 
eral Lestoc(|, and the skill with which Sutterheim conducted his measures, 
that no magazines or stores of any importance were taken, and the rearguard, 
though frequently molested, eflected its retreat, without any serious loss, 
to Wehlau, where they joined the main army as it was defiling over the 
bridge (Ij. 


( 1 ) Wilson, 167, 169. T)mn.xiz. 33. 36. 

Mapol^a, with bis usual m ndAcioiispolicj, fove 
out, in his 79ih bullflin, that he bad taken in 
Kooi^berg not only twenty ihounand prisoners and 
immen5e public magaciaes. but 160,000 British 
stand of drins ' It appciircrl a Iiappy stroke to make 
the P.irisians believe that the tardy succours of 
Great Britain had arrived just in time to arm the 
French troops. “ This as.sertion,” Sir B. Wilson 
joslij observes, ** Is o falsehood of the most extrn* 
Tagant character, and which Gods no parallel but in 
the catalogue of their own compositions.” In truth, 
the Uriliiili arms escaped by a cinunistaitee more 
discreditable to England than the falsehood which 
19.q|x)lMn asserted; they had not yet arrived. The 
cannon, ainmunitiou, and arms for Prussia were sent 
by lo>nl llatchiiisnn, after the armistice, to a 
Swedish port; those for Itussia were boded at Itsga, 
and delivered to Uie Russian troops.— Par/ Relunis, 
1807; Pari, Hist. is. ^pp-i and Witson. 167. The 
falscljood ill regard lo the stores t.ikeii at Konigs. 
herg appeared in the bulletin giving the details of 
the hotlle of Friedlund, il.ited UeliUu. fnne I7. ll»e 
very day on uhicii lh;it town wiist->ken liythe Krcmh 
troops. He there iiaid, " M.irsbat Snuit has entered 
Konigsherg; where we found many hundred tbous* 


and (^iniats of wheat, more than 30.900 Rasdaos 
and Prussians wounded, and all the military storm 
which England bad sent out; among the rest, 160.000 
muskets, still ou shipboanl.” This fabrication was 
made at Web>au.ou the 17th, which is thirty miles 
from Kniiigsberg, before it »as possible that any 
thing further ihsn the bare capture of the city conia 
have been hvsrtl of by the Frctich Emperor. The 
falsehood in the first bulletin, which corresponded 
to bis wishes rather than the reality, was so gross»- 
that it rould not be repeated in the succeeding one, 
dated TiUit, l9th June, which, after rec.apituloting 
the successes of SouU and tlm fall of Konisberg, 
said, In fine, the result of all these an'airs baa 
hceti. that 4000 or 5000 prisoners and 15 pieces of 
cannon have fallen into onr hands. Two hundred 
Russian vessels, .*iiid great stores of subsistence 
wine, snd spirits, have been found iuKonlgsherg. 
Yet so little do the French writers attend to accursed' 
in their detail, that the enormous falsehood in the 
first Imllctin, even when ahandoiicd by ibc second, 
has been adopted by all their historians, even Jo> 
mini and Unm.'is, whose ftccuraey .it •• 

praiseworthy.— .fee Ui-m. x«v 33; 433 ; 

and 79/A and Bullet. 

343 «^f/ hioa. vi. 308 ; ' 
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Mrun't* of Moanwhile Napoleon, afler his usual custom, rode on the follow- 
ing morning over the field of hatlle. It presented a ghastly spec- 
"f.li'io ih’c. hncle, second only to the terrific field of Eyiaii in circumstances of 
Nirnini. horror. Then might lx* seen evident proofs of the stern and un- 
conquerable valour with which the Russians had combated : the position of 
the squares of infantry could be distinctly traced by the dead bodies of the 
men, which still preserved their regular array ; the station of the cavalry was 
seen by the multitude of horses, which lay dead as they had stood in squa- 
drons or battalions on the field. In the pursuit, however, he exerted none of 
his usual vigour, and threw away, in the prosecution of a minor object, the 
fairest opportunity he had ever enjoyed of destroying the Russian army. 
Intent oidy on culling Ihe enemy off from Konigsherg, and securing to him- 
self that noble prize of victory, he totally neglected the following up of his 
success an the right hank of the Alle, and suffered the disorganized and shat- 
tered Ru.ssian army to retire without molestation through the narrow defile 
that penetrated the marshes of Wehlaii and over the single bridge of the Pre- 
gel, when a little additional vigour in Ihe pursuit would at least have com- 
pelled them to abandon, at the entrance of these passes, the greater part of 
junr i|. their baggage and artillery. On the evening of the fSih, the allied 
army, which had united at Wehlau with Ihe troops under Kamenskoi and 
Lestocq, falling hack from Konigsherg, reached Tilsit on the Niemen, and 
early on Ihe following morning Ihe mighty array began to defile over the 
bridge. For forty hours successively the passage continued without inler- 
Juni- .9. mission ; horse, fool, cannon, baggage-waggons, slore-eharinls, suc- 

ceeding each other in endless array : it seemed as if the east was swallowing 
up the warlike brood which had so long contended with Ihe west for the 
mastery of Europe. Still, though a hundred Ihniisaiid men, flushed with vic- 
tory, were hardly a day’s march in Ihe rear, no allenipt was made by Napo- 
leon to molest their passage. A few cannon-shots alone were exchanged be- 
tween the Cossacks and the horse-artillery of Murat (1), which, on Ihe morn- 
jonr >0. ing of Ihe 20ih, approached the town of Tilsit, which was shortly 
evacuated by Ragralinn with the Russian rearguard, who withdrew without 
molestation across Ihe river, and burned the bridge. 

Irrr^Airj. liostililics wcrc no longer either requireil or expedient. 

•i.d<-rpro. Disheartened by the defeat which he had experienced; chagrined 
at the refusal of succours cither in men or money from England ; 
irritated at the timid policy of Austria, when Ihcfairesl opportunity that ever 
yet had occurred was presented for her decisive interposition; foiled in the 
objects for I'hich he had originally begun Ihe war, and deserted by those for 
whose advantage, more than his own, it had been undertaken, Ihe Emperor 
Alexander had taken his resolution. He deemed it unnecessary and improper 
to risk the independence of Russia in a quarrel not directly affecting its in- 
terests, and from whieh Ihe parlies immediately coneemed had withdrawn. 
On the 18th, therefore. General Denningsen wrote a letter to Prince Ragra- 
tion, desiring him to make known to the French generals the Emperor's 
Jun.- 1 ,. desirefor an armistice; this was accordingly communicated to .Murat 
on Ihe forenoon of the following day, and orders were immediately trans- 
mitted for hostilities to cease at all points. Thu^ was this mighty conflagra- 
tion, w hich originally commenced on the banks of the Danube, finally stilled 
on the shores of the Niemen (2). 

(l) Wils'oii, i68> 170. Dum. xix. 35* 40> Bign. During this dcupcrale fttmjrgle belwc«Ji thr Pas- 
Vi. &08. S09. sArgeaniitliL'Nirmcti.a roiiflirt ufsomr luiiKirtancv, 

(3) Wil^n, 170. 171. I>ain. xix. 43. 44- hui orprlookrd Amid»l the {.bock of Auch mighty 
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""“"‘madr proposals on the part of the Russian Emperor gave the 

^ highest satisfaction to Napoldon. 11 had ever been his policy to olTer 
tbi"iTrJ‘ peace to his enemies during the first tumult and consternation of 
defeat; and more than once, by such well-timed advances, he had extricated 
himself from a situation of the utmost peril. To be anticipated in this man- 
ner in his desires, and have the public demonstration afl'orded of the reality 
of his victory by the enemy proposing an armistice, was a circumstance, of 
all others the most gratifying, which raised him at once to the highest point of 
glory, lie was not ignorant that here, as at Leoben and Austcriitz, a further 
continuance of the eontest might be attended with very serious dangers. 
England, it is true, had hitherto, in an unaccountable manner, kept herself 
secluded from the struggle : but a change had taken plitcc in her councils ; a 
close alliance had been contracted with Prussia ; powerful succours in arms 
and ammunition were on their route, and the greatest military expedition 
she had ever sent forth was preparing to hoist the Qag of a national war on 
the banks of the Elbe. The dubious policy of Austria rendered it more than 
probable that in such an event she would throw off the mask; and that eighty 
thousand armed mediators might suddenly make their appearance under the 
walls of Dresden, and totally intercept the communications of the Grand Army 
with France. Russia, it was true, was defeated; the army of Bagration was 
little more than half its former amount ; but thirty thousand men were ad- 
vancing, under Prince LabanolT, to repair its lasses ; and if its frontiers were 
invaded, and a national resistance aroused, there vs'ere four hundred thou- 
sand militia enrolled, who would speedily fill the ranks of the regular army. 
Napoli'on, indeed, could collect, notwithstanding the losses of the short cam- 
paign, a hundred and fifty thousand men on the Niemcn; but even this 
mighty host appeared hardly adequate to the task of subduing an empire 
whose dominions on this side of the Ural Mountains exceeded all the rest of 
Europe put together. How were the conquered provinces to be kept in sub- 
jection ; how the fortresses taken garrisoned ; how the immense lines of 
communication kept up when the war was to commence at the distance of 
nearly a thousand miles from the Rhine, and the Scythian monarch, if reso- 
lute on preserving his independence, might retreat a thousand miles farther 
without coming to the verge of his European dotninions(l) ? 

coiu.<i.t.. jjor were the considerations less powerful which induced Alcxan- 

tlmis l* 

rrii.irrrd .(.rdcr to dcsirc au accommodation. By engaging in the war on this 

»!*' desperate principle indeed, and drawing the enemy into the heart 
of his dominions, he had every chance of defeating the invasion of 
this second Darius into the deserts of Scythia; but this could only be done by 
great sacrifices, and at the hazard of thro.iing back for a long period the in- 
ternal improvement of his rising dominions. For what object were these sa- 
crifices to be made? For the preservation of Prussia? She was already 
crushed, and a few inconsiderable forts, with the town of Graudentz, were all 


hosU.lnokplaceon tbe }>Ankftr>ftlie Narrtw*. Tolsto; n^maina of llie anny wlilub fooght at 

had tlirru guiiird iotni* .sm-reaaps ovtrr Maas^na. nud Frirdlaitd, ......... 2S.OOO 

iu particular uutdf mavlcrtiriita ciitrFiichpd Kainnthkoi'a rorpa^ V.OOO 

June 1 1 . enmp nf Borki ; but thr {■'rrticb liaring neiiiforceuiciiU which joiued at TiKit, or 

JaiM> i5 .tUacked it .«oniL‘ daya afirr with in- on march, P.OOO 

erraard forcra, it ag->in frll into tlirtr bnisda, and .\t Olita halfuf liabanofTa corjia, . . l&.OOO 

thr Btisaiana, following the relrral of ihclrprincipal Pru^aiani rrtir^ with Lrslorq, , , , 18.000 

army, had retired fromCial.oh'nka luwarda ricoizin, Tolatoy** rorpa on the h'arew, «... 18.000 

whrn the armistice of Tilait pul a period to their Oo march froni Vk'ilua, 15,000 

nprr.itiuna.— UvHAa, xiz. 4l. 43. ■ ■ 

(l) Hird. ix. 4^0. Total rtgulan, . . . 112.000 

Thefullowing rrguUr forces, exclualve of 400.000 — ^Wiuon, 17$. 

militia, were still at the rotniuand of the nuasian 
gorrrmnent 
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that remained to Frederick William of ilie dominions of his illustrious ances- 
tors. For the safety of England? She was sulhcicntly protected by her invin- 
cible Heets; and the interests she bad evinced in the struggle had not been • 
sticb as to render it imperative on tlie Czar, cither in honour or policy, 
to continue the contest on her account (f). For the sake of the balance of j 
power? That was an object, however important, which could not be brought 
about by the unaided efforts of a single empire; and if .Austria, whose interests 
were more immediately concerned in its preservation, was not inclined to 
draw the sword in the conflict, it did not appear that Russia, whose indepen- 
dence had never yet been seriously threatened, was called upon to continue 
it unaided for its restoration. Now was an opportunity when the war might 
be terminated, if not with advantage, at least without dishonour : in the 
fields of Pultiisk, Eyiau, and Ileilsberg, the Russians had suflicicntly vin- 
dicated their title to military glory; and objects of immediate importance 
were to be gained nearer home, both on the Danube and the Neva (2), 
ampiy suflicient to indemnify the empire for a temporary withdrawal from 
the general theatre of European strife. 

(in.ria.ioo Wlicn such Were the dispositions on both sides, there was little 
difliculty in coming to an understanding. France had nothing to 
jonr demand of Russia except that she should close her ports against 
England : Russia nothing to ask of France but that she should withdraw her 
armies from Poland, and permit the Emperor to pursue his long-cherished 
projects of conquest in Turkey. The map of Europe lay before them, out of 
which these two mighty potentates might carve at pleasure ample indemnities 
for themselves, or acquisitions for their allies. No dilficully, in consequence, 
was experienced in settling the terms of the armistice : the Niemen separated 
the two armies; the headquarters of Napoldon were fixed at Tilsit, on the left 
bank of the river; those of Alexander at Piktupohnen, a mile distant on the 
right bank. A friendly intercourse was immediately established between the 
officers and men of the two armies : they had felt each other’s valour too 
strongly not to be inspired with sentiments of mutual respect; while Napo- 
bion, in eloquent terms, addressed his soldiers on this glorious termination 
of their labours, in one of those proclamations which made Europe thrill from 
side to side (5). 

in.rp.irw amiisticc having been thus concluded, it was agreed that the 
two Emperors should meet to arrange, in a private conference, the 

(1) The secret laotives wlikh SnJaecd the Em' (3) Bigii. t!. 308> 3l2. Otim. xtx. 44, SO. 

|>eTor Alexander to cuiirlude the treaty of Tibil» N,»|>oieoir» '‘Soldiersl — On the 5th June, we 

were the refusal liy ' ord Howick (unw Earl Grey ) prociama* were attacked in our cantouinenU by 

to guarantee ibe [tnssisn subsidies, and that too in lion thereon the Itus^ian army : the eiieuiy ini»> 

n manner peculiarly painful to tlie fecliugs of the to his 

£m|>cror; a refusal the more inexplicable, as that lie lias learned, when it was too late, that our rejxjse 
minister was the Tery p*>r^on who had, after the co« was that ofthelioii ; be now repents baxing forgotten 
tastrophe of Jena, warmly solicited the Gear to fly it. In the days of GuUstadt, of lleilsl^rg, in the 
to the succour of Prussia ; the delay in the arrival evcr-mciuurahlc field of Frlcdlaml, in a ten days* 
of the troops promis>’d by Bnulond in tb6 island of campaign, in short, we have taken 120 pieces of 
Rugen ; the tardiness of the new adininistntion in cannon, 7 standards, killed or wounded GO.OOO Rus* 
furni>‘hiiig the promised supplies in money, arms, siaos, svirsled from the enemy's army nil its 
and iimiiiunition; rirninvstanccM which bad waiinly tiingazines and hospitals the fortress of Ktmigsberg, 
irritated bttit la^iiist the English government ; the with three hundred ve’-scls which it coiitaiucd, 
refosal of Austria to Mccede to the convention e.f loaded with aiimmiiitions of war of all sorts, and 
Burieiistein, or lake any pari in the contest ; as well especially ibO.tfoO muskets scot by England to arm 
as the exhaustion of his own finaiiccji, the penury of our enemies. From the shores of the Vijliila we 
arms and ammunition, the famishing slate of the h.-tve arrived on those of the Nirmcn with the 
troops, and the risk of total overthrow to winch rapidity of the eagle. You celebrated at Ansterliu 
they were exposed.— lUauBseeso, ix. 425; and the anniversary of my coronaliou j but you h.ive this 
Luccntsivi, 1. 322, 323- year worthily cniimieinoraled lli.it of Marengo, 

(2) Boutourllii, Camp, dc 1312, i< 21, 22. Hard, which termiuated the war of the second coalilion. 

jx. Lucchrs. i. 322,323. Frenchmen, you arc worthy of yoursdres, anU of 
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dcsiinic.s of ihc -world. Il took place, accordingly, on the 23th, under cir- 
cumstances eminently calculated to impress the imagination of mankind, 
juoeii. By ihe direction of the French general of engineers, I.arikoissi6rc, 
a raft of great dimensions was constructed on the river >'iemen; Ihe raft of 
Tilsit, which will he recollected as long as the cage of Bajazel or the con- 
quests of Alexander. It was moored in the centre of the stream, and on its 
surface a wooden apartment, surmounted by the eagles of France and Russia, 
framed with all the possible magnificence which the time and circumstances 
would admit. Tliis was destined for the reception of the Emperors alone; at 
a little distance was stationed another raft, less sumptuously adorned, for 
their respective suites. The shore on either side was covered with the 
Imperial guard of the two monarchs, drawn up iii triple lines, in the same 
firm and imposing array in which they had stood on the fields of Eyiau and 
Friedland. At one o'clock precisely, amidst the thunder of artillery, each 
Emperor stept into a boat on his own side of the river, accompanieJ by a few 
of his principal officers ; Napoleon was attended by Murat, Berliner, Bessiercs, 
Duroc, andCaulaincourt : Alexander by the Grand Duke Constantine, General 
Benningsen, Prince Labanoff, General OuvarolT, and Count Lieven; the nu- 
merous and splendid suite of each monarch followed in another boat imme- 
diately after. The bark of Napoleon, rowed by the marines of his Guard, 
advanced with greater rapidity than that of Alexander, lie arrived first at the 
raft, entered the apartment, and himself opened the door on the opposite 
side to receive the Czar, while the shouts of the soldiers on cither shore 
drowned even the roar of the artillery. In a few seconds Alexander arrived, 
and was received by the conqueror at the door on his own side : their meeting 
was friendly; and the very first words which he uttered bespoke both the 
lacerated feelings occasioned by the conduct of the government of Great 
Britain during the war, his deep penetration, and clear perception of the 
ruling passion of Napoldon — “I hale the English,” said he, “as much as you 
do, and am ready to second you in all your enterprises against them.” “In 
that case,” replied Napoleon, “every thing will be easily arranged, and peace 
is already made.” The interview lasted two hours, during which Napoleon 
exercised all the ascendant which his extraordinary talents and fortune, as 
well as singular powers of fascination gave him, while the Russian Emperor 
gave proof of Ihe tact and finesse, as well as diplomatic ability, by which his 
nation beyond any other in Europe is gifted. Brfore they parted, the outlines 
of the treaty were arranged between them — it was not difficult to come to au 
understanding — the world afforded ample room for the aggrandizement of 
both (\). 

Iirrni™7i!r« following, a second interview look place at the same 

"oTiuu'”* which the King of Prussia was present ; the first had been 

juiieac. arranged, and the preliminary terms agreed to, without any con- 

me. You will rdoro lo your coantry coTcrrd willi 
laurcISf and after havinj' guln<nt a peace which will 
bo iU own guarantee. It Is lime that our rountr)’ 
should live ill rrjwse, sheltered from the malignant 
influrnrr of England. My hrneracttotis tojou shall 
testify Ihe large measure of my gralilode, and the 
whole extent of the love which I hear you ” Already 
was to ho seen, not merely iu Napohvn's thoughts, 
but in his wortls, n irtum to tlm celebrated maxim 
ofI.ouiiXlV, •* l/etal c’csl nioi/’— vi. 31 1, 

312. 

(l) Site. iii. 70, 77. Bign. vi. 315, 3ld. Uum. 
xix. S3. 5$. 

.Savnry, who had been nominated governor of 
Kotiigslicrg, received ordw, when the French army 


first approached tlio Kicmen, to get ready a pontoon 
train, which had been left in tho artenal uf lhal citr, 
for immediate operation. Next day, however, he 
received tho following signiCt anl note from Talley* 
rand t— “ Bo in no hurry with your poninoiis ; 
what xToUUl we gain hy passing the Niemen ? whut 
is there to he acquired iH'yuud that river ? Th-* Em* 
perpr mtut abandon kit ideas in regartl to J*oland ; 
that iiotinii is fit for itnlhlng ; disorder alone is to 
be nrgnntzcd nttlof jU inhabitants. H'e kaye another 
Jar more important tnalier to ultle ; here is a fair 
u|)porluiiity of tcnninaliug ihe pn-.w'iil divpuic ; wo 
must not let it escape.” Already the .Spanish in* 
vastoii hnd entered into the calcuLtlons of Ihc ralers 
of Europe on tlie Nivnien.— Ssvssv, Ui. 76» 
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ccrt with that unhappy prince. He was no longer in a situation to stipulate 
any conditions; bereft of his dominions, driven up into a corner of his terri- 
tories, desliliitc of every thing, he tiad no alternative but submission to the 
stem law of the conqueror (1). As it was now evident that an accommodation 
was about to take place, arrangements were made for conducting it with 
more cont'enicnce to the exalted personages concerned. Part of the town of 
Tilsit was declared neutral, and allotted to the accommodation of the Em- 
peror of linssia and his suite; thither he repaired, on the afternoon of the 
same day, and was received with all imaginable courtesy by Napohlon him- 
self, upon landing on the left bank of the river from his boat. Amidst dis- 
charges of artillery, and the acclamations of a vast multitude of spectators 
whom the extraordinary spectacle liad collected together, did these two 
Sovereigns, whose hostility had so lately dyed tin; Helds of Poland with blood, 
ride side by side, to the quarters prepared for the Cxar, through a triple line 
of the Frenrffi Imperial Guard. The attention of Napohlon descended to the 
most minute particulars; thefurniture in the Emperor of Russia’s rooms was 
all sent from the French headquarters; a sumptuous train of cooks and other 
attendants were in readiness to make him forget the luxuries of St. -Peters- 
burg ; even his couch was prepared in a camp bed of the French Emperor’s, 
which lie had made use of in his campaigns. The King of Prussia also ar- 
rived, twodays after, in Tilsit, with his beautiful and unfortunateQueen; and 
the ministers on both sides, Talleyrand on the part of France, and Prince 
Kourakin on that of Russia, and Marshal Kalkrculh on that of Prussia; hut 
they were of little service, for such was the extraordinary length to which 
the intimacy of the tw o Emperors had gone, that not only did they invariably 
dine and pass the evening together, hut almost all the morning conferences, 
during which the destinies of the world were arranged, were conducted by 
themselves in person (2). 

u the Queen of Prussia arrived earlier at our conferences,” 

w.ti. tiiF says Napoleon, ‘‘ it might liave had much innuence on the result 
of the negotiations ; but happily, she did not make her appearance 
till all was settled, and I was in a situation to decide every thing in twenty- 
four hours. As soon as she arrived I wont to pay her a visit; she was very 
beautiful, but somewhat past the first (lower of youth. She received me in 
despair, exclaiming, ‘Justice! justice!’ and throwing herself back with loud 
lamentations. I at length prevailed on her to take a seal ; but she continued, 
nevertheless, her pathetic entreaties. ‘ Prussia,’ said she, ‘ was blinded in 
regard to her power ; she ventured to enter the lists with a hero, oppose her- 
self to the destinies of France, neglect its fortunate friendship ! She has been 
well punished for her folly — the glory of the Great Frederick, the halo his 
name spread round our arms, had inflated the heart of Prussia— they have 
caused her ruin.’” Magdeburg, in an especial manner, was the object of her 
entreaties; and when Napoldon, before dinner, presented her with a beau- 
tiful rose, she at first refused it, but immediately after took it with a smile, 
adding at the same time, “ Yes! but at least with Magdeburg.” — “ I must ob- 
serve to your .Majesty,” replied the Emperor, “ that it is I who give, and you 
only who must receive. ” Napol(5on had the talents of Ca'sar, but not the 
chivalry of Henry IV. “ After all,” said he, “ a fine woman and gallantry are 

(l) Al ihi* ptf’rlftd he wrote lo ilic Kilip of Sweden and In sipn a p4*acc, ihougli iU cnndiiiona were to 
— " Iiumcdinicly afu*t tbe arinlktii'C, uiy impfriat the last dvgn*e bard and ovi'rvrheltning."^ 
ally rtiiioludi-d p«‘nrc op bis own at cminlt alone. Scnoat.t .1 vhu 410 ; and LoccHta, I. 3‘i8- 
Abandoiit-d ill Ibis iiianuer, oud left without support (!{) Sar lii. 77> 78< ilign, ri, 3l6i 317. Duio. 
on the greot theatre of war. I found my'ieir furci’d. xix SS. ST. 
how painful Piwyer to iny ferling*, to do the Aaiiiei 
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not to be weighed against afTairs of slate.” Ho had frequently, during the 
repast, found himself hard pressed by llie talent and grace of ilie Queen, and 
he resolved to cut the matter short. When she had retired, he sent for Tal- 
leyrand and Prinee Kourakin, arranged the few remaining points of diffe- 
rence, and signed the treaty. The Queen was violently affected next day 
when she learned that all was concluded; she refused to sec the Emperor, 
and loudly protested she had been deceived by him, an assertion which he 
positively denies, and which his seilish intellectual cliaracicr rendered highly 
improbable. At length she was prevailed on by Alexander to be again pre- 
sent at dinner; and when Napoli'ou conducted her down stairs after it was 
over, she slopped in the middle, pressed his hand as he hade her farewell, 
and said, “ Is it possible that, after having had the good fortune to be so 
near tlio Hero of the Age, he has not left me the satisfaction of being able to 
assure him that he has attached me to him for life.” “ .Madame,” replied the 
Emperor, “ I lament, if it is so; it is the effect of my evil destiny ;” and they 
separated, never again to meet in this world (1). 
o.n.in.- The Russians at Tilsit did not consider themselves as vanquished ; 

*1'® contrary, they felt, after all their misfortunes, mucliof the 
exultation of victory. Proud of having so long arrested the pro- 
oiorcr*. gre.ss of the conqueror of the world, glorying even in the amount 
of their losses and the cliasms in the ranks, which told the desperate strife 
in whicli they liad been engaged, they mingled with their recent enemies 
with feelings unlacerated by the humiliation of defeat. It was obvious that 
peace was equally necessary to both Emperors; it was soon whispered that it 
was to be concluded on terms eminently favourable to the Ru.ssian empire. 
The utmost cordiality, in consequence, soon prevailed between the officers 
and soldiers of the two armies ; ffites and repasts succeeded ope another in 
rapid order, given by the warriors so recently hostile to each other. In these 
entertainments, the officers of the two Imperial Guards, and in particular 
Prince .Murat and the Grand Duke Constantine, were peculiarly cordial and 
complimentary to each other. On one of these occasions, to such a length did 
the effusions of mutual respect and regard proceed, that the officers of the 
two Guards, amidst the fumes of wine and the enthusiasm of the moment. 


(t) U» Cii. W K8. 

Kapol^in’s “ ' of I’miuia,’ u{d Napov 

<‘h«nM'i4*r of * nii<|uocti(inal>ly pout'Mml U* 

ittr* Quer ‘11 Irnts, ^riMl iiiforinfftion, and singular 
of PrvssiB. arquaiiitHDce with ofTairs} ^ll« was 
thr rral M)Tcrri|>ii for fifiet'U years. In truMt» in 
Spile of HIT adtirTSs and ului'isl effort*, she eon- 
stanliy led tliv eonvenmlion, returned at pleasure to 
licr sulijrrl, and direricd it as sh>' i-liose; but still 
with so iiHJih tort aud drltcary thut it was impoa* 
aibic t«i lake fiffruce. And in truth it nm«i In* vmi> 
fussod, that the <ibjr< tant st.ike were of infinite bn* 

C orlniirr Ihr linir short aod pirelooa Out «if the 
i{>b coftlrtciinK p.-irtiiw frequeittly rrpc.Tted to me, 
tbal I ^botlld forgive Qvrry tiling' 4ir nnihiog at ail t 
but I answrrivi tliil I had dr'll** everj tliiiij* in tny 
power to put things in sucU a trtiui. Tli«t King of 
Prussia m|urst*-d an interview* that very day In take 
Innrc: I pul it olf for twcnlY-four hniirt, at the 
seutet Mdieiiation of Alexander; be nrver ftirttave 
me that posl|K)iirmeul. I discovered in all our cou* 
rrrsaiions that the vfoLation of lh< territory of 
Ans|uirh. durins the advance to Utui, had been the 
original cause of hU Irrilutipo In all our subse* 
quent interviews, how great .soever may have been 
the interests of the mnment, be ab.uidoned them, 
withnot liesitiitimi, to prove to me Itmt I K.id really 
Tlol.ited his Irrrilnry on that occasion, lie was 
wrong; bat stilt I iiiuAt allow bis iDdigiiatiou was 
that of on honest man.' 


•* Almiwl every d.iy af Tilsit the two Kmperort 
oi>d the King of Ih’UMia rode out together ; but ihta 
mark of confidenre led to no goml rciiilt. Tbq 
rmsslans could n■•t conceal how much they suffered 
at •eeiDg it; Napoleon ro<tc in the luiddla Iwlweeu 
the two snvereigiis, hot the Ring toubl hardly keep 
pace with the two I'lnpemrs, or doclned hiutself d* 
trap in their and geuoraliy fell behind. 

Wben wc rrlurited, the two Ibnprrors dismounted 
in a momenf; Imt they h.tJ penemlly to wait till 
the King cpuie tip, whit li caused llicm to b« fm* 
quenlly wet, to the great annoyance of the specta- 
tors. a.<. the weather was rainy at the lime That 
iiftldent was the more annoying, Alexander’s 
inani*crs are full of grace, and fully ou a level with 
the highest eteganee w hi, ‘h the ssbions of Paris cart 
exhibit. Ill* %vas suuietipics fatigued wiih bis com* 
jijiiion, wlutscihagrin wassovvijent th.-il it d •inpi'd 
our salisronton. U e broke np in eonsequrnce our 
dimicr i^rlirs at an early liour, under pretence of 
bitsiv.ees at hmne ; hut Alexander nud I remained 
belitml to lake lea togrtber, ami generally profonged 
the eonvertation till p;ist midiiighl." — l.ss Cascs, 
IT. 228, UdO- Every thing conspires to ludiciite, 
that at this period the EmpeiYip Alexander was 
coinplelrty d.izzle«l hy tbegrandrnr.ind fasrjnations 
of Napoleon, and iImI, under the influenee of (lieie 
feelingt, he enlirply forgot the interests and uiis- 
foriunes of his unfortunate ally.^bsTsst, iv. 92. 
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mutually exchanged their uniforms^ French hearts beat under the decora- 
tions won amidst the snows of Eyiau, and Russian bosoms warmed beneath 
the orders bestowed on the fields of Austcrlitz : last and most singular elTect 
of civilized life and military discipline, to strengthen at once the fierceness 
of national passions and the bonds by w hich they arc to be restrained, and 
join in fraternal brotherhood, one day, those hands which, on another, had 
been dyed by mutual slaughter, or lifted up in relentless hostility against 
each other (1). 

course of their rides together, the two Emperors had fre- 
‘1''*®^ opportunities of observing the flower of their respective 
riu armies. Napoleon afterwards acknow ledged that he had never seen 
any thing which impressed him so much as the appearance of one of the re- 
giments of the Russian Guard. Albeit noways an admirer of the rigid for- 
mality of German tactics, and trusting ratber to the effect of proclamations 
on the spirit of his troops than the influence of discipline on their move- 
ments, he was inexpressibly struck with the military aspect of its soldiers, 
and could not avoid the conclusion, tiiat an army thus constituted would be 
the first in the world, if to the firmness and precision which it had already 
attained, it should come to unite the Arc and enthusiasm of the French. The 
docility with which they submitted to the orders they received, whatever 
they were, struck him as particularly admirable. “.My soldiers,'’ said he, “are 
as brave as it is possible to be ; but they are too much addicted to reasoning 
on their positions. If they had the impassible firmness and docility of the Rus- 
sians, the world would be too small for their exploits. The French soldiers arc 
too much attached to their country to play the part of the Macedonians (2).” 
After a fortnight of conference, the treaty of Tilsit, which had 
leaditic pro- bceu agrccd on in the leading articles in the iirst four days after the 
joi ,°7 ioii g. armistice, was formally sighed and published to the world. The 
flrst treaty between France and Russia was signed on the 7th ; the second be- 
tween France and Prussia, on the fith of July. By the first, the emperor ^apo- 
leon, as a mark of his regard for the Emperor of Russia, agreed to restore to 
the King of Prussia Silesia, and nearly all his Gorman dominions on the right 
bank of the Elbe, with the fortresses on the Order and in Pomerania. The 
provinces which, prior to the first partition in 1772, formed part of the king- 
Art, s. dom of Poland, and had since been annexed to Prussia, were de- 
c'ea’on o f^^hed from that monarchy and erected into a separate principality, 
tb"°Q""nd to be called the Grand Ducuy of Warsaw, and bestowed on the 
waruw.' King of Saxony, with the exception of the province of Bialystock, 
containing two hundred thousand souls, which was ceded lo Rus- 
which thus participated, in the hour of misfortune, in a share, 
small indeed, but still a share, of the spoils of its ally. Dantzic, with a limited 
An. «. portion of territory around it, was declared a free and indepen- 
dent city, under the protection of the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, which 
was in effect declaring it, what it immediately after became, a frontier town 
Art. 7. of France. A right to a free military road was granted to the King 
of Saxony across the Prussian states, to connect his German with his Polish 
Art. «. dominions ; the navigation of the Vistula was declared free tO Prus- 
sia, Saxony, and Dantzic; the Dukes of Oldenburg and Mecklenburg were 
A«. ■« reinstated in their dominions, but under the condition that their 
harbours should all be occupied by French troops, so as to exclude the intro- 
duction of English merchandise. The mediation of the Emperor of Russia 
Art. i3. was accepted with a view to the arrangement of a general peace ; 

(1) tlign. tI. Sit, 3|). (T) JniM. li. ATS, iH. 
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llic Kings of Naples and Holland, willi the Confederation of Hie Rhine, were 
recognised hy the Emperor of Russia ; a new kingdom, to be called the 
Art. 15. Kingdom of \Vksti>iialia, was erected in favour of Jerome Roiia- 
parte, the Emperor’s brother, composed of the whole provinces ceded by 
Prussia on the left bank of the Elbe, which was recognised by the Emperor 
Art JO. of Russia. Hostilities were to cease between Russia and the Otto- 
Art.ii. man Porte, and the Principalities of Wallachia and .Moldavia to be 

An. 11 . evacuated by the Russian troops, but not occupied by those of the 

Sultan till the ralilication of a general peace ; the Emperor of Russia accepted 
Art i3. the mediation of Napoleon for the conclusion of his dilTerences with 

Art. ji. Turkey; the Emperors of Russia and France mutually guaranteed 

their respective dominions, and agreed to establish commercial relations with 
each other on the footing of the most favoured nations (1). 

Trr.ty niib R)' Htc sccond treaty, concluded two days after, between France 
pniMi. and Prussia, the King of Prussia recognised the Kings of Naples, 
Holland, Westphalia, and the Confederation of the Rhine, and concluded 
peace with the sovereigns of those respective slates, as well as with the Em- 
Ari. 9 jnii lo peroc of France : he ceded to the kings or princes who should be 
designed by iheEmperor Napoleon, all the dominionswhich at the commence- 
ment of the war he possessed between the Rhine and the Elbe, and engaged 
to oITcr no opposition to any arrangement in regard to them which his Im- 
Art. II. perial Majesty might choose to adopt : the King of Prussia ceded, 
in addition, to the King of Saxony, the circle of Gotha, in lAiwer Lusatia : he 
An. I]. renounced ail right to his acquisitions in Poland subsequent to 1st 

All. n. January 1772, and to the city and surrounding territory of baii- 

tzic; and consented to their erection into a sejiarate duchy in favour of the 
Art li. King of Saxony, as well as lo the military road through his domi- 
nions to connect the Polish with the German possessions of the latter sove- 
reign : he agreed to the extension of the frontiers of Russian Poland, by the 
Art. u. cession of the provinces of Rialysloek : consented, till the conclu- 
sion of a general maritime peace, to close his harbours without exception to 
the ships and commerce of Great Britain ; and concurred in the formation of 
Art. i». a separate convention, having for its object the restoration of the 
strongholds of Prussia at certain fixed periods, and the sums lo he paid for 
their civil and military evacuation (2). 
inmci.c The losses of Prussia by tliis treaty were enormous. Between the 
l>“"ir b, states forming part of her possessions ceded to the Grand Duchy of 
ihii itrti, Warsaw and those acquired by the Kingdom of Westphalia, she lost 
•t,25G,0i8 inhabitants, or nearly a half of her dominions,, for those retained 
contained only 5,03-i,304 souls (5). But overwhelming as these losses were, 

^ 1 ) Mart. Sap. tv. 436> 444. Diun xix. 58. 64. 

(2) .Mart. Sup. iv. 444, 451- Uum zix.64,7(. 

(3) Site Icrtl on ihc cast of tlic river Elbe : — 0» Souls 



904,518 llulbcntoilt, • * * * 

I - 

2,482,493 KcclcsfcW and Erfurlb, . • • , . 


Maiden and Raveusberp. 

Padcfborn, Munster, Leugen, aodTcck* 


Souls. 

2,482,193 

112.000 

250.039 

148.230 

130.069 

164.690 

159,776 


letnDcrg, 

I.ft Jlarcbc, Ewen, Eltcn, and Wreden, 

East FriedUnd, 

Bayreuth, 


lembrrg. 


268.542 

162.101 

119,803 

238.305 


— *Sec Bioir. vi. 335 ; and Uaao, ix* 487* 


4,236,048 
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tliey constituted but a small part of the calamities which fell on this ill-fated 
monarchy by this disastrous peace. The fortresses left her, whether in Sile- 
sia or on the Oder, remained in the hands of France, nominally as a security 
for payment of the war contributions A\bich were to be levied on the impo- 
verished inhahitants, but really to overawe its government, and entirely 
paralyse its military resources. A garrison of twenty thousand French sol- 
diers was stationed in Dantzic — a frontier station of immense importance, 
both as hermetically closing the mouths of the Vistula, giving the French au- 
thorities the entire command of the commerce of Poland, and affording an 
advanced post which, in the event of future liostilities, would be highly ser- 
viceable in a war with Itussia. The newly established kingdoms of Westphalia 
and Saxony, with the inilittiry road tlirough Prussia, terminating in the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, gave the French Em|)cror the undisputed control of 
Northern Germany ; in eflect, brought up the French frontier to the Niemen, 
and enabled him to commence any future war with the same ad van luge from 
that distant river as he had done the present from the banks of the ithine. 
At the same time enormous contributions, amounting to the stupendous, 
and, if not proved by authentic documents, incredible sum of gix hundred 
millionK of frano, or twenty-four millions sterling, were imposed on the 
countries which had been the seat of war between the Rhine and the Xic- 
men; a sum at least equal to a hundred millions sterling in Great Britain, 
when the difference in the value of money and the wealth of the two stales is 
taken into consideration. This grievous exaction completely paralysed the 
strength of Prussia (f), and rendered her for the next live years totally in- 
capable of extricating herself from that iron net in which she was enveloped 
by the continued occupation of her fortresses by the French troops (2). 

Important as the changes introduced by these public treaties of Tilsit 
were to the political interests of Europe, they were far inferior in daring 

(l) 1lArd> ix. <400. its oTcrthrow. that tlic partiralors of it ar« h^r« 

(2} Tliit war contribution on thr north of Ger* ^Iven. takru from the authi>nlic arrliivrs of Coutit 
many wa» ao pn>digi<ms a bunl«'n» ami iu it% ftnl Uarot ilirthirfco'nraUftioncriutnuU'd by N^ipolmo 
cfTrcts WAS «o inttnimcii1.il ill hicre.iain{' the po«er with its rollaciSon, an oiio of the miMt iii«tructtv« 
of Prance, and in its ulliiuate retolta in uceasioniiig and curious moitumruta of the rerolntionary wars. 

V'ar miilrUml'ons imposed sii.ee the ISlIi Oclolicr, 1606. und levied 

before ihc 1st Janu.117, |608 Fr. 474.35^.650 or L.19.000 000 

Rctiaainiiig MilMn mover 30.30l.759 l.bOOOOO 

Contributions levied m kind. 90.4R3 S11 3.600000 


604,337,920 L.34,300.000 

~Sre Oast's tleport roNspoL^ov. \ it Jan 1808; Di'm. six. 463, 46Si Pttcas Juit. 

In ihr Pnissian estitnalr. the amount is stated considerably higher.— even in so far as it was lavled on 
the Pnissian slates alone. It stood tbos t — • 


%Var eontriliutlnns, ill spn-ie, Fr. 330.000 000 or 


Mainleiiaiicr nf the fiirtressrs, . . . .' 40OO0O00 

Conlrilnilions in kind, w ithuul counting the balloting of soldiers. . 34rt.b0t>.000 

Miscr1latieoQ& losses 8.000 OQO 

Lnsses sustained in the local taxes, 7,').000.000 

Ditto iu the guner.1l revenue •* 50.000 000 


L.8.800.000 
1.600 000 
14.600.000 
330 000 
3.000 000 
3.0(K>.000 


•^ee SenoiLL, vt, 5l8> 


739,800,000 L 80,330.000 


When it is recollected that the whole revenues of 
Tnissis were ouly about L 6.000,000 ; that money 
at that ]>eriod was at least of iwii-e the value there 
that it was in Rnglaiid; and that the rnmiarcliV was 
already rxhauslcii hy the iiniiieiiHe effuils made for 
the r.iia|ntigu of 1 806. cither uf these cstiiiiatrs most 
appear among tlii' most rnnrimius iiist.inces of lui* 
lithry exartion on nn-ord in bislory 

In addition to alt ikis, Nupnloon and bis generals, 
with disgracefni rapacity, carried off from the dif- 


ferent polsrrs in Pru.ssia no less than 137 paintings, 
most of ibein by first rile masters, and 338 marbles 
or slatue.s, besides all th" manosenpU, cariosities, 
and atilM|uittes they could lay iheir hands on. The 
innv.ibirs thus rarrii'd awny contrary In all the laws 
of war. wi'if worth above ' .300 000. They were all 
rc-cl.iimi'd nnd got ba<k by ilie Prussians on the 
capture of Paris ill I816— bee the Ofjicial Liu in 
ScH0Eu.,Ti. 261, 389. 


Art. 8. 
Serr^l 
trr«l]T 
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Sfcni and magnitude to the provisions of the secret conventions conclud- 
tbTIirlmnn ed at the same place between tlie French Emperor and the Russian 
of Turt..),. Auiotrai. These two might)' polenlatcs, who so lately had hecii ac- 
tuated by the strongest hostility against each other, deeming themselves in- 
vincible when they had united their arms together, hud conceived, beyond 
all question, the project of dividing the world between them. To Russia was 
assigned, with hardi ,. any limitations, the empire of the East : France acquir- 
ed absolute sway in all the kingdoms of the West; both united in cordial hos- 
tility against the maritime power of Great Rrilain. Turkey, in consequence, 
was abandoned almost without reserve to the Russian Autocrat. To the ces- 
sion of Constantinople alone, Napoldon never would agree, and rivalry for 
tlic possession of that matchless capital, itself worth an empire, was one of 
the principal causes which afterwards led him into the riesperate changes 
of the Moscow campaign. The clause on this subject was in the following 
terms : — “ lu like manner, if in consequence of the changes which 
have recently taken place in the government of Constantinople, the 
Porte shall decline the intervention of France; or, in case, having accepted 
it, Ihe negotiation shall not have led to a satisfactory adjustment in the space 
oi three months, France will make common cause with Russia against the 
Ottoman Porte, and the two high contracting parties will unite their elTorts 
to wrest from the vexations and oppression of the Turkish empire, all its 
provinces in Europe, Itomelia and Constantinople alone excepted (i)". 
srcrri Tlic abaudoumeiit of all Turkey, with the exception of its capital 
"sImuii, and Ihe small adjacent province, to the ambition of its heredi- 
fildaunm. inviteralc enemies, called for a similar concession to Ihe 

ir.in.fu. leading objects of French ambition. This was provided for in the 
articles regarding the prosecution of the war against England, and the ces- 
sion of the Spanish Peninsula to the French Emperor. In regard to the lirst 
object, it was provided, that in case the prolTcred mediation of France to 
adjust the dilTerences with the cabinet of St. -James’s should not be accepted, 
Russia should make common cause with France against England, with all 
<■ its forces, by sea and land ; or “ if, having accepted it, peace was 
not concluded by the 1st November, on terms stipulating that the Dags of 
every power should enjoy a perfect and entire equality on every sea, and 
that all Ihe eon<|ucsts made o'! French possessions since 1805 should be res- 
tored ; in that case also, Russia shall demand a categorical answer by the 
1st Uecember, and the Russian ambassador shall receive a conditional order 
to quit I.ondon.” In the event of the English Government not having made 
a satisfactory answer to the Russian requisition, “ France and Russia shall 
jointly summon the three courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon, to 
close their harbours against English vessels, recall their ambassadors from 
*«■ ■■ Tendon, and declare war against Great Britain.” Hanover was to 
be restored to England in exchange for Ihe whole colonies she had com|ucrcd 
during the war; Spain was to l>c compelled to remain in thcalliauce against 
Great Britain; and the Emperor of France engaged to do nothing tending to 
augment the power of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, or which might lead to 
the re-establishment of the Polish monarchy (2). 


(l • Bi^ VI, 339. 340' Hanl. ix. 430. 

(2) Bigii. vi. 336. Ilar^ U. 431. Join. ii. 434. 
43S. Art. 5. 

Tlip.si* tverft artlclMnf llie IrMly of TiNil, which 
•re of 1 ‘uch moment, as iilustrsling Itir 
character of Nn)>Mlmh's pulicv, and affording an 
UDsnswerahtc viudkaljuii of the (^>£>eiihugcti ntpe. 


dilion, have been Itlerally transcribed frohi BlgnonV 
work. .As that author was noi only for long the 
Fr»*nch atnbutsadur at Brrlin, but was also jiuttii> 
n.ttcfl liy Napolmti in his trvtsincn! ss ihc aulhnrto 
whom was coinifiilird, with a legacy of lOO.OOO fr., 
llm task <»r writing m hl.slary «f hi* ilipioiimcy, 
which Ue hai executed with great Bbility. it ii iui> 
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Sfcrrt This was the whole extent to which tlie formal secret treaty of Til- 
Kr7n"ii.e Sit wcHt; but , cxtensivc as the changes which they contemplated 
''■crC) tJ'cy yet yielded in magnitude to those which were also 
•nu iiaij. agreed on, in a convention still more secret, between the two Em- 
perors. By this, which may literally be called spoliating, agreement, the 
shares which the two imperial robbers were to have respectively in the par- 
An. I. tition of Europe, were chalked out. The months of the Cattaro, 
An. a and 3. which had been ostensibly at least the original cause of the rup- 
ture, were ceded by Russia to France, as well as the seven Ionian islands. 
An. 4. Joseph Bonaparte was to be secured in the possession of Sicily as 
well as Naples; Ferdinand IV., the reigning King of Sicily, was to receive 
Art. i. an indemnity in the Isle of Candia, or some other part of the Turk- 
ish empire ; the dominions of the Pope were to be ceded to France, as well 
as Malta and Egypt ; the Sovereigns of the houses of Bourbon and Sra- 
ganza, in the Spanish Peninsula, were to be replaced by princes of the fa- 
mily of Napoleon; and when the final partition of the Ottoman empire took 
place, AVallachia, Moldavia, Servia, and Bulgaria were to be allotted to Rus- 
sia ; while Greece, Macedonia, Dalmatia, and all the sea-coasts of the Adria- 
tic, were to be enjoyed by France, which engaged in return to throw no 
obstacles in the way of the acquisition of Finland by the Russian Emperor(l). 


possible to quote them from a more nnc:iceptionable 
authority ) aiut be hitUMtif saya be Las given lliem 
»' Icjtiuclirmeiit.” TUey arc not yel to be fnuntl in 
Qtiy diplomatic collection.— BiirB. vi. 342. 

(1) Uign. VI. 347. 348 H.inl. tx. 431 . 432. 

Derisive secret articic.s of the treaty of 

rvidrnr.e of arc given rlucfly ou llir author* 

tlirir pro* ity of M. Uignon, as a chosen parlisaii 
JecH of of Mapoleoit, and tht-cTforea valuable 
spoliation unwilling witness, it is proper to 

whlcli mention that he does nut admit the 

bolli on the . 

traiimooyof **l’*^“ ® convention 

the FrrncJi regarding the dethroning of the 
and Kus.si.-in Spanish and Portuguese soTcrt'igns, 
Emperors, aud the partition of the TurhiAh 
empire, hut says that *' these projecis were merely 
sketched out in the private conferences of the two 
tinperors, hut without being actually reduced to 
writing, ''—while the author of Prince Uardenberg's 
Memoirs, whose .accuracy and exlcnl of secret in- 
formation arc in general equally rcinnrkahte, asserts 
that they were embodied in an express treaty.— 
.See Biok. vi. 34.'). and Hard. ix. 433. It is of little 
importance whether they were or were not emho* 
died in a formal conveiiliou, since there is no doubt 
that thev were verbally agreed on between Oie two 
Ivnpcrore A^'e have the authority oi llie Emperor 
Alexander that Napoleon said to him at Tilsit, “ I 
lay no stress on the evacuation of Wallac-hiu and 
Moldavia by your troops; yon may protract it if 
von desire. It is imi>oMlhle any longer to endure 
ihe presence of the Turks in Europe; you arc at 
liberty to chase them into Asia; but observe only, 

I rely n|Kjn it that Constantinople is not to fall into 
the hands of any European p^iwer.**— H*sd. i*. 
432 . Napoleon, in conversation with F.<;cniquiz ot 
Bayonne in the ffillowing yc.nr. said, *‘lhc £ui]>eror 
Alexander, lo / weefed at Ti/sit my designs 

a'^ainst Mpatn, which were fonned ot that perinfl, 
approved of than, and gave me his word of honour 
be would throw no ob-l.vcle in the way.” — Eseoiq. 
This coincides with what .Savary affirms, who s.vys, 
— *• The Emperor .Alexander frA'qiienlly n-pcMled to 
mo when t was afterwards amliassador at St 
Petersburg, that Napoimn had said to him that he 
was under no engagements with the new Sultan, 
and that the changes which hod supervened in the 
world ineviubly changed the rrlatjons of elalcs to 


each other. I saw at once tliat this point bad fonned 
the subject of llicir secret conference at TiUit ; and 
1 could not avoid the eouviction that a mutual com* 
umnicniion of their projects had taken place, hcrauae 
1 could not bebeve ihiU we would h.-ive abandoned 
the Turk-s without receiving some compensalioii in 
some other quarter. I have strong reasons for believe 
iag that the iipanish question «at brought wuitr dis- 
cussion at Tilsit Toe Emperor Na|Mi|ron had that 
affair strongly at heart, and nothing could be more 
natural thau'tbat he should frankly cointnunicale it 
lo the Czar : the more esj>ecially as he had on bis 
side a project of aggrandisement, in which, without 
previous concert, France loiglit l>e dis|>o«ed to throw 
obvtucles. 1 was the more confirmed in this opinion 
by observing the conduct and language of the Em- 
peror Alexander, when the .Spanish war broke out ” 
— Savabt, ill. 98, 99- And Napoleon sa(d at St.* 
Helena — “ All the Emperor Alexander's thoughts 
arc directed to the couquest of Turkey. /A'e have 
had Wany discussions about it, and at first / eras 
pleased »ith his proposals, hecaose I thought it 
would enlighten the world to drive those brutes, 
the Turks, out of Europe. But when 1 reflected upon 
its rouseqoenccs, and saw wluil a Ireiiiendotis ' 
weight of poMcr it would give lo Russia, ou account 
of Ine number oi Greeks in the Turkish dominions 
who would nalamlly join ihe Russians, I refused to 
consent to it, especially as Alexander wanted lo get 
to Constantinople, which 1 would not allow, as it 
would have destroyed the equiUbFiuro of power in 
Europe. I reflected that France would gam Fgypt, 
Sjrria, asid the islands, which would have b<.>cn 
nothing in comparison with what Rnssia would 
have obtained.''— O'MfARs, i 382- ** A' as there,'* 
says Rigfion, '* any expre.ss treaty assigniug to eacli 
Emperor his share of the Turkish doniinions? No' 
but I ha I there was an agreement nn that subject between 
Ihe two Emperors is beyond a doubt; hut no fonnal 
trciily.” shall find nurabericssppofifsof this in 
the sequel of this work, in the latignoge used by 
the Emperor Alex.indcr, .-uid the actions of Najio- 
l^Q. They had even gone so far as to assign a 
portion also to the Emperor Francis— '* Something,** 
io Alexander's words, *• to Austria, to soothe her 
TonilT rather than satisfy her ainhition.”— Bioroai 
Ti. 313. 
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v^i^iZ’uu Napolt'ou "'as not Ioiir of taking steps to pave the way for the ac- 
hu'ilnn“l’ 'l*'isilion of liis share of the Ottoman doininious. On the day after 
Turk- the secret treaty with Russia was signed , lie dispatched a letter to 
No.ir'”*’" the King of Naples, informing him of the cession of Corfu to France, 
and directing him to assemble, in the most secret manner, four thousand 
men at Otranto and Tarcntum, to take possession of that island, and of the 
mouths of the Cattaro(f]. On the same day he enjoined Kugene, Viceroy 
of Italy, to send a force of sis thousand men into Dalmatia (2), while .Mar- 
shal .Marmont, who commanded in that province, was directed, instead of 
attacking the Montenegrins, as he was preparing to do, to do every thing in 
his power to make these mountaineers receive willingly the French govern- 
ment, beneath which they would soon be placed; and at the same lime, to 
transmit minute information, both as to the resources, population, and re- 
venue of Rosnia, Thrace, Albania, Macedonia, and Greece, and what direction 
two European armies should follow; entering that country, one by Callaro, 
the other by Corfu (.V). At the same lime Count Guilleminot was dis- 
patched from Tilsit on a double mission; the first, open and ostensible, to Gene- 
ral Michelson’s army on the Danube, the other, secret, to General Sebasliani at 
Constantinople; in the course of which he was to acquire all the information 
he could on the subject of the population, riches, and geographical position 
of the country through which he passed (4). Finally, to General Sdbasliani 
himself he fully explained the whole design, which was, as staled in his let- 
ters, that, as no European power would be permitted to possess Constantino- 
ple and the Hellespont, the first thing to be done was “ to draw a line from 
Bourgas,on the Black Sea, to the Gulf of Enos in the Archipelago ; and all to 
the eastward of that line, including Adrianople, was to remain to Turkey; 
Russia was to obtain Moldavia, Wallachia, and all Bulgaria, as far as the left 
hank of the llebrus; Servia was to be allotted to Austria; and Bosnia, Albania, 
Epirus, Dcloponncsus, Attica, and Thessalia to France (5)”. Sebasliani at the 
same lime received orders to prepareand transmit without delay to ihcFronch 
Emperor a memorial, containing exact details, to define the geographical 
boundaries of the arquisilioiis of the three powers interested in the partition. 

Napoleon and Alexander were thus adjusting their dif- 
mrM’ofiiK- Tilsit, by the spoliation of all the weaker powers in Eu- 

ivrnthccD- rope, partitioning Turkey, and providing for the dethronement of 
'iwk°"“” the sovereigns in the Spanish peninsula, the chains were draw n 
yet more closely round unhappy Prussia. In the treaty with that power it, 
had been provided that a subsidiary military convention should be concluded, 
regarding the period of the evacuation of the fortresses by the French troops, 
An.i.n<i 3. and the sums of iiioney to be paid for their ransom. Nominally, it 


(l^ Nap. to Maral» Tilsit, 8tii Jaly. 

N*ap. lu Ku*roe» 8ib July. 

( 3 ) To Marmont Napolron wrote, ou July g, from 
Tilsit — •• Set to work as vigorously at passible to 
€)blain, by olBccn whom you shall semi forward 
with that view, or iu any other way, aud aildreas 
directly lo the Eni|»rror. in urdrr that be imiy 
know, by coiifiilrntiat ofBccrs, both grograplilcally 
and civilly, .all ifav inruriniilioii you rmi acquire 
rrg.nnling Uustiia, Marrdoiiia, I brace. Albania, etc. 
\k hat is the grots amount of its populaliou, what 
rctourret iu rloihing. provisioht, nr money those 
province* wnold fiimish fo an/ Eumpean powtr 
wAtA might postess then? in fme, what revenue 
could be drawn rnmt ih’^m at the moment nf their 
fur the principles uf their i>rcupalinii 
arual present without any pro{ier fimmlaliou. In a 
second manoir stale, in a inilitarv point uf > iew , if 

VI. • .i' * * 


two European arniin should enter thmo provnices 
at once, the one by (latlaro and Dabuatia iidu. 
Rotnia, the other by Corfu, what force would be 
requiml for each lo ensure success ; what sjH'cies of 
arms would be most advantageous; how vtmid the e 
artillery l>e transported ; could hones ftir il« trails^ , 
pf»rt he found in the country; could recruits be 
raised there; what would be 'the most favourable 
time* for luiliUiry O|;r.~aliotis ? All tbi-«r reports 
should be tmu.smilted by courideiiUol persous (u 
whom you liaie i>erfrrt rrbuucc. keep on good 
terms with the l*acb.n nf Bosnia ( but tieverthelcM 
gmdu.*illy Id your relation* with him become more 
cokl and n>scrvrd than rorinrrly.’‘~NArmiiov to 
Msauoar, Til$U, Jnljr 8, 1807 ; Dbw. x'w. 341, 342. 

(1) Nap. to ('.nuiit Guilh'Uiinoi, 0th July. 

(;Vj Bign. yi. 3tl, 3i/>. I»uiu. xi\. 337, 3U. t* 
Which couUius Just. 

■ ' ■ 10 ■ * ■ 
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was provided that they should be evacuated by the 1st October, with the ex- 
ception of Stettin, which was still to he garrisoned by French troops ; but, as 
Ari. 4. it was expressly declared as a nine qua non, that the whole con- 
tributions imposed should be paid up before the evacuation commenced, and 
that the King of Prussia should levy no revenue in his dominions till these 
exactions were fully satislied, and that the Prussians, meanwhile, should 
Art s feed, cloth, and lodge all the French troops within their bounds, 
the French Emperor had in reality the means of retaining possession of them 
as long as he chose, which he accordingly did. In addition to the enormous 
Boir. p iia war contributions already mentioned, of which .’)l5,7f4,0tK)francs, 
or L. 20,500, 000, fell on Prus.sia alone, further and most burdensome com- 
Noy. to .ltd missions were forced on Prussia in the end of the year, in virtue of 
Drr. to which Count Dam, the French collector-general, demanded 

154,000,000 francs, or L. 6, 100,000 more from that unhappy and reduced 
state; an exaction so monstrous and utterly dispropurtioned to its now scanty 
revenue, which did not exceed L. 3,000,000 sterling, that it never was or 
could be fully discharged; and this gave the French a pretencefor continuing 
the occupation of the fortresses, and wringing contributions from the coun- 
try till live years afterwards, when the Moscow campaign commenced (1). 

KoMr pro. Hercft by this disastrous treaty of half his dominions, nothing re- 
J'/JiVsi’n, inainedto the King of Prussia but submission; and he won the 
?o h™“Mt •"‘arts of all the really generous in Europe by the resignation and 
proYiptr* heroism with w hich he bore so extraordinary a reverse of fortune. 
In a dignilied proclamation, which he addressed to the inhabitants of his lost 
provinces upon liberating tlicni from their allegiance to the Prussian throne, 
lie observed, “Dear inhabitants of faithful provinces, districts, and towns! 
.My arms have been unfortunate. The elTorls of the relics of my forces have 
been of no avail. Driven to the extreme boundary of my empire, and having 
seen my powerful ally conclude an armistice, and sign a peace, no choice re- 
mained to me but to follow his example. That peace imposed on me the most 
painful sacrifices. The bonds of treaties, the reciprocal tics of love and duty, 
the fruit of ages of labour, have been broken asunder. All my efforts, and 
they have been most strenuous, have proved in vain. Fate ordains it. A father 
is compelled to depart from his rhildren. 1 hereby release you from your 
allegiance to me and my house. My most ardent prayers for your welfare, 
will always attend you in your relations to your new sovereigns. Be to them 
what you have ever been to me. ^cither force nor fate shall ever sever the 
remembrance of you from my heart (2).” 

CfinrnuHU Vast as had been the conquests, unbounded the triumphs of 
Ffa'tc® during the campaign, the consumption of life to the victors 
di'iPsTta-" possible, still greater : and it was already apparent 

rampii(p. that war, conducted on this gigantic scale, was attended with a 
sacrifice of human beings, which for any lengthened lime would be insup- 
portable. The fearful and ominous eallfor eighty thousand conscripts, thrice 
repeated during the short period of eight months, had already told the French 
people at what cost, of their best and their bravest, they followed the car of 
victory; and the official details which have since come to light, show that 
even the enormous levy of two hundred and forty thousand men in that short 
period was not disproportioned to theexpenditurcof the campaign. Authentic 
documents prove that the number of sick and wounded w ho were received 

(l) fi.-iru’s Kei>orl. Duiu. %tx. 86. and Hard. U. .Scott’a Xnii. v. 4ll, 412. 
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inlo llie Frencli hospitals during the campaign, from the banks of the !?aale 
to those of the Niemen, amounted to the stupendous luimber of Four Hun- 
dred AND Twenty Thousand; of whom, at an average, not more than a ninth 
were prisoners taken from the Allies (1)1 If stich were the losses to the victors 
it may readily he believed that those of the vanquished were still greater- 
and putting the two together, it may fairly be concluded that, from the 1st 
October 180«i, to the 31st June 1807, that is, during a period of nine months 
a million of human beings were consigned to military hospitals, of whom at 
least a hundred thousami perished, independent of those slain in battle, who 
were at least as many more! The mind lindsit impossible to apprehend’snch 
enormous calamities; like the calculations of the distance of the sun or the 
tixcd stars, they elude the grasp of the most vivid imagination; but ev*en in 
the bewildering impression which they jiroduce, they tend to show how 
boundless was the sulTering then occasioned by human ambition, how awful 
the judgment of the Almighty then executed upon the earth (2]?’ 

Nor is it dimcult to discern what were the national sins which 
fcrthrjur. werc thus visited with so terrible a punishment. Fourteen years 
|!<jiarHi on before, Austria, Hussia, and Prussia had united their armies to 
partition .Sarmalia, and Suwarrow had entered Warsaw while yet 
reeking with Polish blood. In the prosecution of this guiltv object, 
they neglected the volcano which was bursting forth in the west of Europe; 
they surved the war on the Rhine to feed that on the Vistula, and opened 
the gates of Germany to French ambition. Prussia, in particular, first drew 
olT from the European alliance, and after the great barrier of frontier for- 
tresses had been broken through in 1793, and revohitionary France stood, 
as Napoldon admits, “ on the verge of ruin,” allowed her to restore her tot- 
tering fortunes, and, for ten long years, stood by in dubious and selfish 
neutrality, anxious only to secure or increase her ill-gotten gains. And what 
was the result? Poland became the great theatre of punishment to the par- 
titioning powers; her blood-stained fields beheld the writhing and the an-' 

(I) The foUowiu^am ihedeUiUofihis cnormotM caUlogue of biiman nffeniig 

In hobpital of tha anny on lat f>clobar, 1806 403 • ■» 

Admitted till 3 1st Octuber» 1 807 , \ 421,416 
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Of whom died there, , 

Oinnttted cured, . 1 

Sent bjck to Fraucit, 

Remained in hospiuJ on iTth October, 1808, 


31.916 

370.473 

11.43S 

7.975 


421,819 


The average stay ef wh patient In the iMepital 
was 20 days. The proportioa of inaladias out of 200 
was as follows 

Feven, .... 105 

Wounded, « « . 47 

Venereal, ... 3| 

Various, .... 17 

200 

This is a sirikmg proof bow niocb greutar Ute 
mortality occasioned by fevers and the other di* 
aeaset Incident to a cainpaigo, is, tboa the actual 
uumUer killed or wouml^ in tbe field. Applying 
these propoflioiisto the Iota! nutnlierid 420.tk)0, »o 
shall have tbe whole numbers nasriy as fallows 
Fevers, .... 210,000 
VVomided, . . . iOO.OOO 
VeneiTal, . . 62.000 

Miscellaneous, . . 48.000 


421,819 

The immrnsp number of wounded befog at least 
fip* flaws wbat the bulletins admitted, demonstrates, 
if an addtlioual proof were wanting, tbe total falsie 
hood in the estimate of losses by which these re- 
ports were iuverbbly dlMiimuisbtd. The great 
number of venereal patients is very curious, and 
highly cbartrcteri.vlic of the French soldiers.— 

»u‘s Htpori $o NssosioM f Ovu. xia. 486. 487. 

It appears from Savory’s rcftort of tbe number of 
sick and wounded in ibe great hospital at Koiiigs* 
berg, of which city be received the cominaml after 
the battle uf Fricdbtid, that at tbe end of June |807, 
they ainounled to tbe iiumeiise number o' 27.376« 
Preparations were made for tbe rec«p(ion of 57.000; 
but ibe sudden coneluaiQit of the peace at Tilsit 
rendeied iheui in a givat degree utinecessary — 
IVeveriHeleM, the wlinie hmqHufai of the army were 
again ovetflnwmg in spring 1808. in every pajtef 
the north of Genuuny.— Savaet, iii. tl6, 69* 

(2) Daru's Report l«.» KapoK-oii, in Duin. xix. 486* 
Pieces Just, 
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Huish of llic victors. Pierced to the heart by liostilc armies, driven up to 
a corner of her territory, within sight almost of the Sarinatian wilds, Austria 
saw her expiring cllorts for independence overthrown on the held of Auster- 
Jitz. Heft of her dominions, bound in chains for the insult of the conqueror, 
with the iron driven into her soul, Prussia beheld her last hop»n> expire on 
the shores of the Vistula. Banished almost from Europe, conquered in war, 
sullied in fame, Russia was compelled to sigu the ignominious peace on the 
hanks of the Nienien, the frontier of her Lithuanian spoils. The measure 
of her rctrihulion is not yet complete; the Grand Duchy of Warsaw is to 
become the outwork of I'rance against .Muscovy; the tide of war is to roll 
on to Red Russia; the sacred lowers of Smolenskn arc to he shaken by Polisli 
battalions, the sack of ITaga is to be expiated by the flames of .Moscow. That 
Providence superintends the progress of human all'airs, that the retributions 
of Justice apply to political societies as well as single men, and that nations, 
which have no immortality, are destined to undergo the punishment of 
their flagrant iniquities in tins world, was long ago announced in thunders 
from Mount Sinai, and may he observed in every subsequent page of civi- 
lized history. But it is often on the third and fourth generation that the 
retribution descends, and in the complicated thread of intervening events, 
it is sometimes diflicnll to trace the connexion which we know exists be- 
tween the guilty deeds and deserved sufl'ering. In the present instance, 
however, the connexion w'as immediate and palpable; the actors in the 
iniquitous spoliation were themselves the suflerers by its clVecls; it was the 
]iartilion of Poland which opened the gates of Europe to France; it was the 
partitioning powers that sunk beneath the car of Napoleon’s ambition. 

France, then— the instruments of this terrible dispen- 
iiiai >vu «p- sation — to escape herself the punishment of her sins? Was she, 
li> I'rancc- Stained with the blood of the righteous, wrapt in the flames of 
the church, marked with the sign of the miscreant, to be the besom of des- 
truction to others, and to bask only in the sunshine of glory herself'.’ — No ! 
the dread hour of her retribution was steadily approaching; swift as was 
the march of her triumphant hosts, swifter still was the advance of the cala- 
mities which were to presage her fall. Already to the discerning eye was 
visible the handwriting on the wall which foretold her doom. At Tilsit she 
reached the highest point of her ascendant; every subsequent change was a 
step nearer to her ruin. True, the Gonliuent had sunk beneath her arms; 
true, Austria, Prussia, and Russia had successively fallen in the, conflict : 
true, she had advanced her eagles to the Niemen, and from the rock of Gi- 
braltar to the BaltieSea, no voice dared to breathe a whisper against her 
authority; still the seeds of destruction were implanted in her bosom. Her 
feet were of base and perishable clay. The resources of the empire were 
wasting away in the pursuit of the lurid phantoms which its people wor- 
shipped ; its strength was melting under the incessant drains which the 
career of victory demanded; a huudred and lifty thousand men were an- 
nually sacriliced to the Moloch of its ambition. They saw it not — they felt 
it not : Joyfully its youth, “ like reajters, descend to the harvest of death.” 
“They uepested sot of their sins, to give glory to the Lord(f).” But the 
cOcct was not the less certain, that the operation of the circumstances pro- 
ducing it was uol perceived ; and among the many concurring causes which 
at this period were preparing its fall, 4 prominent place must be assigned 
to that very treaty of Tilsit which apparently carried its fortunes to their 
highest elevation. 

(t) Rev. x>i. 8) 9* 
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Evil ninf«- In this treaty were to be discerned none of the marks of great 
political capacity on the part of the conqueror; in the harshness 
and perfidy with whicii it was accompanied, the foundation was 
poifon. |gjd for the most powerful future alliances to the vanquished. 
The formation of the kingdom of Westphalia, and the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw', with three or four millions of souls, each connected only by a military 
road across the impoverished and indignant remaining dominions of Frcdc-' 

■ rick William, could not be supposed to add, in any considerable degree, to 
the strength of the French empire. The indignities offered to Prussia, the 
slights show n to her beautiful and high-spirited Queen, the enormous con- 
tributions imposed upoil her inhabitants, the relentless rigour with whicii 
they were levied, the forcible retention of her fortresses, the tearing away 
of half her dominions, were injuries that could never be forgiven. Her 
people, in consequence, imbibed the most unbounded horror at French op- 
pression ; and though the fire did not burst forth for some years in open 
conflagration, it smouldered incessantly in all ranks, from the throne to the 
cottage, till at length its force became irresistible. And what allies did 
Napolf'on rear up on the Vistnia by the arrangements of Tilsit, to prove a 
counterpoise to the deadly hostility of Prussia, thus gathering strength in 
his rear? None w|ual to the enemies Whom he created. Saxony, indeed, 
was made a faithful ally, and proved herself such in the hour of disaster as 
well as the day of triumph; but the hopes of the Poles were cruelly blighted, 
and that confidence in the restoration of their empire by his assistance, 
which might have rendered their warlike bands so powerful an ally on the 
shores of the Vistula, for ever destroyed (I), instead of seeing their nation- 
ality revived, the ancient line of their princes restored, and their lost pro- 
vinces again re-united tinder one sceptre, they beheld only a fragment of 
their former empire wrested from Prussia, and handed over, too weak to 
defend itseH, to the foreign government of the house of Saxony. The close 
alliance with Russia, and still more the extraordinary intimacy which had 
sprung up between the two Fmperors, precluded all hope, that the vast 
provinces of Lithuania would ever again be restored to the dominion of tho 
Jagellons or the Sobieskis. The restoration of Poland thus seemed farther 
removed than ever, in consequence of the successful efforts which a portion 
of its inhabitants had made for their liberation; they appeared to have now 
as much to fear from the triumphs of the French as the Russian arms. Thus, 
the treaty of Tilsit irrevocably alienated Prussia, and at the same time extin- 
guished the rising ardour of Poland; and, while it broke down the strength 
of all the intervening states, and presaged a future desperate strife between 
the despots of the F.ast and the West on the banks of the Niemen, laid no 
foundation in the affections of mankind for the moral support by which its 
dangers were to be encountered. 

Rut if the treaty of Tilsit involved serious errors in policy, so far 
as Poland and Prussia were concerned, much more was it worthy 
of reprehension when the provisions for the immediate partition of 
to. lijo,. Turkey are taken into consideration. Six months had not elapsed 
since he had written to Marmont “ to spare no protestations or assistance to 

(l)'*Thelri'aly UMlvemUy, lUo treaty was regarded m the 

coiiMcmntian throagh all ibe I'ollsU |troviiice«. irnnh of ail the Ito^irs which hod brrti oiiierUimcd of F 
NmnU’ni itt f.Ulioania and Wnlhyuia had left tlirtr the r*^loration of ibr ancient inniian hr . and rriMU 
hmnet to join the anny raised under the an$|tices of that moment, the eonfideiree of all the roles in the 
Napoleon, and knew that their lafely was eompr»v. good intention* of (he Kui|ienir Na|tnirnn, wert iro' 
roifcU. TboM who waited only lor his pau.i^e of recorbrsWy weakened.”— T' 
the Nicme;i to declare ihrmsrlvrs, were dt«appoint* li. 3IS. 
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Turkey, since she was thefnifliful ally of ihe French empire (1).” 5>even months 
ha<J not elapsed since he had publicly declared at i’osen ‘‘that the full and 
complete independence of Ihe Ottoman empire will ever be the object most 
at heart with Ihe Emperor, as it is indispensable to the security of France and 
Italy : he would esteem Ihe successes of the present war of little value if they 
did not give him the means of reinstating the Sublime Porte in complete in- 
on j«ih M«y. dependence (2) : ” one nwnth had not elapsed since he had said to the 
Turkish ambassador, in a public audience at Finkenstein, that his 
right hand was not more inseparable from his left than the Sultan Selim should 
ever be to him (3).’’ In consequence of these protestations, Turkey had thrown 
itself into the breach : She had braved the whole hostility of Russia, and defied 
the thunders of England when her fleets were anchored off the Seraglio Point. 

And what return did Napoleon make to these faithful allies for the exemplary 
fidelity with which they had stood by his fortunes when they were shaking 
in every quarter, and Europe, after the battle of Eyiau, was ready to start up 
in fearful hostility in his rear ? The return he made was to sign a convention 
with Alexander for the partition of all their European dominions; and, not 
content with assuring Ihe Czar that he was at perfect liberty to chase the Ot- 
tomans into Asia, provided only he did not lay violent hands on Constanti- 
nople, he stipulated for Ihe largest share of the spoils, including Thrace, Al- 
bania, Ualinatia, Epirus, and Greece, for himself; while the consent of Austria 
waste he purchased by the acquisition of Servia! A more iniquitous and 
shameless instance of treachery is not to be found even in the dark annals of : 

Italian perfidy; and it is siiflicient to demonstrate, what so many other cir- 
cumstances conspire to indicate, that this great man was as regardless of Ihe 1 

sanctity of treaties as he was of Ihe duty of veracity : that vows were made by 
him only to lie broken, and oaths intended to l)e kept only till it wasfor his in- 
terest to violate them ; and that in prosperous equally as adverse fortune, no 
reliance could be placed upon his feelings of gratitude, if a present interest 
was to be served by forgetting them. 

No The excuse set up for this monstrous tergiversation by Ihe French 

flTtii” writers, viz., that a few weeks before the battle of Friedland an in- 
snrrcction of the Janizaries had taken place at Constantinople, and 
omu“i*' ‘ft® ruling pow'ers there had been overturned by open violence, is 
"oiso. totally without foundation. The deposition of one sultan — no un- 
usual occurrence in Oriental dynasties — had made no change whatever in Ihe 
amicable disposition of the Divan towards France, or their inveterate hosti- 
lity to the ancient and hereditary rivals of the Matiommedan faith : on the 
contrary, Ihe party of the Janizaries which had now gained the ascendant, 
was precisely the one which has ever licen inclined to prosecute hostilities , 
with Russia with the most fanatical fervour. It ill became France to hold out 
a revolution in the seraglio as a ground for considering all the existing obli- 
gations with Turkey as annulled, when her own changes of government since 
Ihe Revolution had been so frequent, that Talleyrand had already sworn al- 
legianceJo ten in succession. And, in truth, this violation of public faith was 
as shortsighted as it was dishonourable; the secret articles soon came to the 
knowledge of Ihe British government — they were coinmuniraled by their / 

anihassadur to the Divan, and produced an impression which was never for- | 

gotten. Honest and sincere, without foresight equally as deceit, llie Turks 
* are as incapable of betraying an ally as they are of forgclling an act of trea- 

• (I) Anlc, Ti. ». (S) Ante, ri. 

(3) Anir, vi. 9. ’ • 
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chery comniittwl to ihemseWes. The time will come in this history when the 
moment of retribution arrives, when Napoleon, hard pressed by the storms 
of winter and the arms of Russia, is to feel the bitterness of an ally’s deser- 
tion, and when the perfidy of Tilsit is to be awfully avenged on the shores of 
the Rerezina (f). 

Towards the other powers of Europe the conduct of the two Imperial des- 
pots was alike at variance with every principle of fidelity to their allies, or 
moderation towards their weaker neighlwurs. — France abandoned Finland 
to Russia, and Alexander felt no scruples at the prospect of rounding his ter- 
Muiuai pro- rilories in the neighbourhood of St.-Pelersburg by wresting that 
important province from hisfaithful ally the King ofSwcdeii; and 
uii"u T' even went the length of advancing his western frontier, by sharing 
the spoils of his unhappy brother the King of Prussia; while 
Russia surrendered Italy to France, and engaged to shut her eyes 
at the appropriation of the Papal States by Napoleon, w ho had resolved upon 
seizing lliem, in return for the condescension of the head of the Church in 
recently travelling to Paris to place the imperial crown on his head. The ru- 
lers of the Continent drew an imaginary line across Europe, and mutually 
gave each other carte blanche in regard to spoliations, how unjustifiable 
soever, committed on their own side of the division. Napoldon surrendered 
half the European territories of Turkey to Alexander, and appropriated the 
other half to himself; while Alexander engaged to throw no obstacles in the 
way of the dethronement of the sovereigns of the Spanish Peninsula, to make 
way forUie elevation of princes of the Bonaparte family. Roth appear to have 
conceived that in tlius suddenly closing their deadly strife, and turning their 
irresistible arms against the secondary states in their vicinity, they would 
gain important present objects, and mutually find room for the exercise of 
their future ambition, without encroaching on each other ; forgetting that the 
desires of the human heart arc insatiable; that the more |>owerful empires 
become, the more ardently do they pant after universal dominion ; and that 
the same causes which arrayed Rome againstCarthageinaucient,and brought 
Tamerlane and Rajazet into fierce collision in modern times, could not fail to 
become more [lowerful in their operation from the mutual aggrandizement 
which their gigantic empires received. “ Nec mundus,” said Alexander the 
Great, “ duobus solibus regi potest, nec duo summa regna salvo statu terra- 
rum potest habere (2).” 

fl) TKc |>crfidlous comlocl of Napol^Ofi towards cew? Whal made Polsud originally fall a ricliin to 
Tork«^ Urcu altno*>l ovrriooluKi by Ibv liiMral Ibe coAloacrd itowers, oom bub* more than pro* 
writrra of Europe, in the veheinnirc of flivif indig- Yiiice* pf it* inigbtv dominion ? *' Tbe iitMut umbi* 
national bim for not tUe Itlog'loni tion,*’ a4Johii Sohicaki »aid, ‘’of a picbeiou no- 

oT Palaiid. W ilhout doubt, if tbot gnat art «f iu- j" Uu* jcal-uity i*f ai* buitdrcd lEomaod clw- 

jualice could bove bcea repaired by bi» rirtorioua toe*, incapable plike of governing tbcaiirl»r* or of 
arm, soil a eompnet, powerful entpifr of wxlccti tnll- peixnilllng lbe*t«dy aalioiial governinrutof other*. 
Jiooa of Muls w^i»LtbHdied ou tbe iMoka '*f the Vi*« VVoa this fatal elcineul of di.VJOr»l crodicalcd from 
tula, it would have lieen alike ftratefni to every lo- the I’uluh heart ? 1* il yet eradicated Wtt it jxia- 
TCf ot ffccdeiD, and iniportanC a* forming a barrier aililc, by re-e^lablisbing l*(dand in 1807, to have 
agoiaal Muscurile aggratuUmiieot iu Eurupe. Kut dope any ihiug. hut, os Talleyrand well <’xpre«ed 
was il po«lble to cooalruct such an empire, to form it, “ organised onarehy r ** 1 hewe are the cntiKident- 
aucb a Mirier, out of the dUjoiitUrl elemeitla of I'o- Unns whtcb then prctruied and »till present an in- 
Ibifa anarchy f That ia tbe |K»iul for conaideratpiii ; vincible obelacie to a weaiure, in other {toiots of 
ami if it w.i!> not, then the Freueh Euipero- woubi view reenuuiicuded hy *o many coo*iderdlion» of 
have thrown oway all Ibe advantages of victory, if justice and expedience. It ia evident that the pa«- 
for a vitioiiary aud impractiralHe acbotpa of ibia da- aloiis of the people, ibeir iiiaaiie davira for deinocra- 
acription be bad iucurced the Ltting and indelible Ire eqnality, were so powerful, that if re-e9t.iWi*hed 
auimosily of the partitiooliig power*, WHlitheaid in iU full ori(fl*’*l would speedily liave 

- of two hundred jh'iuaaud brave men, indeed, wuicli again fallen under the domiuiim of iU fanner coti- 
Poland cmitd with «H»esend into the Held, he might qneror*; the aamc cauar* which fonnrrtr proved fa* 
for a aeawin have withstood Ih* united armies of tai to it* tudej>ef>deuee would, without doubt, again 
RuAsia, Austrht, aud Pruuia; but could he rely on have had Ibr same effect, 
their Uiinulluary a»*ouihlie« snalatning the straily f-urlius, lib. iv. rap. M. 

aud durable clJorts reifulsitc for peniunenl «ic- •* It cannot admit of o doubt,*' tay* Bignon, 
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ruling principle which actuated Nnpoldon in the 
jrci III iiM negotiations at Tilsit, was the desire to combine all Knropp into a 
thMi’ura'* cordial union against Britain. For this end, he wa.s willing toforc- 
oi!^* Bri- RO Of postpone his rivalry with Russia; to permit her to emerge, 
ap[>arently crowned with the laurels of victory, flora defeat ; and 
derive greater advantages from the rout of Friedland, than she had reaped 
even from the triumph of Pnitowa or the sack of Ismael. All these sources of 
aggrandizement to his great continental rival were to Napoldon as nothing, 
jirovidcd they only led to the overtlirow of the maritime power of Fngland. 
That accomplished, he anticipated little comparative difliculty even with the 
colossal strength of the Scythian monarch. In yielding to his seductions, 
Alexander appears to have been impressed with a belief that he was the man 
of destiny, and that in continuing the combat, he was striving against fate (1). 
f^id”ii.i England any great cause of complaint against him for 

lUOTd" violating his engagements to her, whatever Sweden or Turkey 
tion,. might have for the ambitious projects entertained at their expense. 
The Cabinet of St. -James’s had themselves receded from the spirit as well as 
the letter of the confederacy; the subsidies promised by Mr. Pitt had disap- 
peared ; the Cabinet of St.-Petersburg had lieen ilrawn, for the interest of 
Germany and England, into the contest; and both had withdrawn or been 
overthrown, leaving Russia alone to maintain it. So circumstanced. Great 
Britain had no reason to he surprised if Alexander took the first opportunity 
to extricate himself from a struggle, in which the parties chiefiy interested 
no longer appeared to take any share; nor could she complain if she was left 
alone to continue a contest which she seemed desirous of reducing to a mere 
maritime quarrel. Deeply did England and Austria subsequently sulTerfroin 
this infatuated and ill-timed desertion of the confederacy, at the very moment 
when the scales hung nearly even, and their aid might have been thrown in 
with decisive elfect upon the balance. They might have stood in firm and 
impregnable array beside the veterans of Russia on the Vistula or the Elbe; 
they were left to maintain singly the contest on the Danube and the Tagus; 
they might have shared in the glories of Pultusk and Eyiau, and converted 
the rout of Friedland into the triumph of Leipsic; and they expiated their 
neglect. in the carnage of Wagram and the blood of Talavcra. 

though the timidity of .Austria, when her forces were capable 
tnaurt«r' of interfering with decisive effect on the theatre of European con- 
tliTuTr'^ test, and the supineness of England, when she had only to appear 
nroiomnt. j„ adc(|uate force to conquer, were the causes to whicli alone we 
are to ascribe the long subsequent continuance, multiplied disasters, and 
unbounded ultimate bloodshed of the war, yet for the devclopcmcnt of the 
great moral lesson to France and mankind, and the illustration of the glories 
of patriotic resistance, it was fortunate that, by protracting it, opportunity 
was afforded for the memorable occurrences of its later years. But for that 
circumstance, the annals of the world would have lost the strife in the TjtoI, 

** (hat iti the lr«^ly nfTiUit, M in all the aclious of at least by Joiniug in the continental blockade, 
his Kfe, it was the desire to force P.nKtand to con- which was to aim a deadly thrust at her power All 
dude peace, tiui was the sole, the only principle of hU lures held out to Atesaiidcr were calculated for 
Napoleon's aclhms. A pmlonge<l state of war with tlut end ; it is with refrrenre to thst object that all 
l\uMia, or even the conclusion of a Ircnly which the minor «rmngemcnls to which he consented are 
would have only pul a |»erio/l to ibo bloodshed, to l>e regarded. ri. 351-3S3. 
would not have satisfied him. it was necesKarj', not (l) •* Sire.” said one of the nusiiaii counsellors to 
merely that he shonid have on enemy the less; he Alexander at Tilsit, ** I take the liberty of remind- 
required an ally the more. Russia, it is true, had ing you of the fale of your father, os the conse- 
cra>eti to comliat his army, but he required that she iiuencr of French alliance.” “ Oh iny Co«l I” replied 
should enlist her.H*If »ii his side; that she should the Emperor, "I know it; I see it; Iml how can I with- 
milrr into the strifi* with Fnpland, If not with omi«, stand (he destiny wiiichdirectsmc!”— %S av*ov, iii.ft’i. 
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the patriotism of Aspem, the siege of Saragossa, the fields of Spain. Peace 
would have been concluded with France as an ordinary power; she would 
have retained the Rhine for her boundary, and Paris would have remained 
the depositary of revolutionary plunder; the Moscow campaign would not 
have avenged the blood of the innocent, nor the capture of their capital 
entered like iron into the soul of the vanquished. The last act of the mighty 
drama had not yet arrived ; it was the design of Providence that it should 
terminate in yet deeper tragedy, and present a more awful spectacle of the 
Divine judgments to mankind. England would have saved three hundred 
millions of her debt, but she would have lost Vittoria and Waterloo; her 
standards would not have waved in the Pass of Roncesvalles, nor her soldiers 
entered in triumph the gates of Paris'; she would have shared with Russia, in 
a very unequal proportion, the lustre of the contest, and to barbaric force, 
not freeborn bravery, future ages would have awarded the glory of having 
struck down the Conqueror of the AVorld. 

•»l ... 
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CHAPTER XLVIl. 

COHTINENTAL SYSTEM AND IMPSRIAI GOVtRHHlHT OF NAFOliON. 

JULY 1807--AUOCST 1812. 

ARGUMEIST. 

Change In Napoleon's Projects for (be Subjugation of England— Plan of uniting all Europe m 
the Gontinenial System - And gelling ihe Command of and CoocentraiiDg Uieir Fleets in tbo 
French and Flemish Harbours — Object of ihe Berlin Decree— J Is Provisions and vigorous 
Execution — Firjl Order in Council by ibc Brilisb Government, Jan. 7 , 1807 — Reasons which 
led lo a Further and more Rigorous Measure— Order in Council of nth Nov. i 807 — Import of 
these Orders -Milan Decree of I 7 ih Dec. i 807 , published b) Napol^n— Argument in Parlia- 
nieni against the Orders in Council— Reply of iheir Supporters in both Houses— Able Note 
of Lord Howiek on ibis Subject lo Ihe Danish Minister— Rcfleclions on this Debate, and ihe 
Justice of the Orders—Comparalivc Blame altaching lo each Parly— Reflections on their 
Policy— Jesuits’ Bark Bill in England— Vast ull.niate EITi'cls of the Continental System- 
Introduction of the License System Evasions of the Decrees on both Sides by the great 
Extension of this System Universal Joy at Napol 4 ^>a’s Return to Paris— Unbecoming Adu« 
lotion of the Orators in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies — Grand Fete in Honour of the 
Grand Army— Suppression of the French Tribunate— Slavish Submission with which the 
Change was received in Vrance — Establishment of a Censorship of the Press — Identity of 
the Imperial Tyranny of Napol 6 on and the Democratic tyranny of the United States— Banish- 
ment of Madame dc Stadl and Madame Recainier-The Judges are rendered removable at 
pleasure— SoTcre Decrees against any Connivance at Englisb Commerce— Rapid Progress of 
the System of Centralization in France under the Imperiul Government— Pulley of Ihe Em- 
peror in tbis'parlicular— He Re'cstablisbcs Titles of Honour— Principles on which lha 
Change was founded— Re-establishment of Hereditary Titles in addition lo Personal ones— ’ 
Speeches on the Subject in ibe Legislative Body— Address of iheSenate'to the Empcroronlbe 
occasion— Endowment of the new Peers with Revenue drawn from foreign Stales -'List of 
the Revenues bestowed from the Eleclorale of Hanover- System of-fuslon which Napoleon 
. pursued of the Ancient and Modern Noblesse — Total Departure thus made from the Principles 
of the Revolution— Rapid Progress of Court Etiquette at Paris— Great Internal Prosperity 
of b'rance under the Empire— Its Revenues, from i808 lo i 8 iJ— Vast EITecls of the Foreign 
Plunder and Contribution on Us Industry — Striking Account of the Public Works in progrejss 
in August 1807 , by the Minister of the Interior— General Delirium which it produced— French 
Finances under the Empire— Budget of 1808— Despotic Character of the new Law of High Trea- 
son— Decree EsUiblishiug Eight Stale Prisons in the French Empire-Flxlraordinary Assem- 
blage of Persons who Were brought together in them— Slight Causes for which Prisoners were 
immured— Vast Extent of Nai>olCoirs Power, and great Aggravation it was of Ids Persecution 
—Universal and Slavish Obedience lo his Authority— Enormous Consumption of Human Life 
under his Foreign wars, and the System of the Cooseription— Excessive Rigour of the Gon- 
scriptivc Laws— System of Ihe Imperial Educ^Mon — Ecclesiastical Schools, Lyceums, and 
Military Academies— Formation of the Imperial University, f.yccums, or Military Academies 
— Their Constitution and great importance— RopidTransilion in France from Republican lo 
Despotic Ideas— Remarkable Difforence between the English and French Revolutions in thig 
respect Its Causes— Superior Violence and Injustice of the French Convulsion— But this 
alone will not explain Ihe dilTerence— It was not the love of freedom, but the desire for Indi- 
vidual Elevation which was the ruling Principle in France— I he Principles of Freedom never 
were attended lo in the French Revolution— General Corruption of Public Opinion which it 
produced— Rapid Growth Of Cenlratizalion in this state ofljuhlic Feeling— But this, how great 
soever an evil, was unavoidable in the slate iii which F ranee was on the termination of the 
, Revolution— Striking Opinion of .M. de Tocqueville on ibis Subject— Ability with which Na- 
poleon took advantage of these circiimstanoes lo establish Despotic Powers— Ultimate Effect 
^ to General Freedom of the resistance lo Democracy in England, and its Triumph in France. 

• 

rAitDR- in When ihe battle of Trafalgar annihilated the prospect of invading 
pnijfrtsfor England, and extinguished all his hopes of soon bringing the mari- 
!tano“r’c;'!ipt' tinie war lo a successful issue, Napoleon did not abandon the con- 
j„ despair. Quick in perception, he saw at once that the vast 
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preparations in the Channel must go for nothing; that the flotilla at Boulogne 
would be rotten before a fleet capable of protecting its passage could be as- 
sembled; and that every successive year would enable England now exclu- 
sively, to engross the commerce of the world, and banish his flag more com- 
pletely from the ocean. But he was not on that account discouraged. Fertile 
in resources, indomitable in resolution, implacable in haired, he resolved to 
change the method, not the object of his hostility ; and indulged the hope that 
he would succeed, through the extent and terror of his cooiinenlal victories, 
in achieving the destruction of England, by a process, more slow indeed, but 
in the end, perhaps, still more certain. His design in this view consisted of 
two parts, both essential to the success of the general project, and to the pro- 
secution cA which his refforU, during the whole remainder of the war, were 
directed (f). 

Wan of ' The first part Of his plan was to combine all the continental states 
m into one great alliance against England, and compel them to ex- 
n™S's«. elude, in the most rigid manner, the British flag and British mer- 
chandise from their harbours. This system had long obtained 
possession of his mind; he had made it the conditions of every treaty between 
a maritime state and France,, even before he ascended the Consular throne {i). 
The adroit flattery which lie applied to the mind of the Emperor Paul, and 
the skill with which he combined the northern powers into the maritime 
confederacy in 1800, were all directed to the same end; and, accordingly, 
the exclusion of the English flag from their liarbours was the fundamental 
condition of that alliance (5). The proclamation of the principles of the armed 
neutrality by the t^thern powers at that crisis, fdled him with confident 
expectations that (ite period liad then arrived when this great object was to 
be attained ; but the victory of Kelson at Copenhagen dissolved ail their hopes, 
and threw him back to the system of ordinary warfare, so cruelly afterwards 
defeated b.y< the battle of Trafalgar. The astonishing results of the battle of 
Jena, hewcTcc, jgain revived his projects of excluding British commerce- 
from the Continentr^nd thence the Berlin Decree, to be immediately con- 
sidered, and the '^aiutlety which he evinced at Tilsit to procure, by any 
sacrifices, ffie aceesswn of Alexander to the confederacy, 
xn.i f Tlie second part of the plan was, to obtain possession, by negotia- 
miiUnira- tion, force, or fraud, of all the fleets of Europe, and gradually bring . 
them to the great central point near the English coast, from whence 
*hey might ultimately be directed, with, decisive effect, against the 
sa.ixmr.. British shores. By the Continental System, he hoped to weaken the 
resources of England, to hamper its revenue, and by the spread of commer- , 
cial distress, break up the unanimity which now prevailed among its inhabi-, 
tants. But he knew too well the spirit of the ruling part of the nation to 
expect that, by the spread of commercial distress alone, he would succeed in 
the contest. He was desirous of reducing its strength by a long previous 


La.<j Cas. V. 8, 1 5. ‘ 

h) Ante, iv. 216. 

(3) Thf* Directfirj' liad previnusly adoplfd tito 
system of compHling tltD rxrJuslori orKngliith }»oodi 
from uU till.' Kumpetm harbours} hut the innltiplied 
disa&ters of ibi'ir Admiuistriitioik prevented ibt-iit 
fr«>in dtirrying it into uoy gem'r.ii exrciitiou. By a 
Jan. 18. 1708. (lucroe, issued on l8ih Jitnutirv, 17S8» 
it'wut decLirdd, “ Tb.tt nil ships haviug for their 
c.*trgo('s, ill whulcor in part, nny Eugli.-<h incrcIinQ- 
disc, shall be beW good prize, whoever Is the nro- 
jirietor of such men-baodlse, which should he field 
eoiilrab^nd from the Ningle circumstance of its 
coming from Huginnd, or any of its foreign .«etlle- 


meiils; thnt the b.irl>onrs of France should be shut 
agaitist jklt ships h.iving toiiibcd .il Fugiam), exd'pt 
fn rases of d'lstress and that ofulr-.il siiiors found 
on Ijo.tM English veMcIs thauld Oe put to death." N.»* 
Peb 9. tSou ptdvoi), soon alWt his aeressioii U> the 
r.oQsulnr throne, )<.<tued a d<x:i‘ec, revotbiug this and 
Jan. 28, tSoo. all other tlecrces passed during the 
ncvolutiuii ; and reverting to (he oM and liuuiane 
laws of thu uionurrjiy ici this partTciilar} but in the 
Ahu, iv. a3b. exultation ronsequent on the hatUr of 
Jena, he very nearly retiimcH to ihe violeiM e and 
barbarity of tbc decree of the tHreclory.— Vide 
Ann. He'g., 1800, 54, 55; and 1807, 226, 227- 
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blockade, but it was by an assault at last that he hoped to carry the day. In 
order to prepare for that grand event, ho was at the utmost pains to increase 
his naval force; amidst all the expenditure occasioned by his military cam- 
paigns, he proposed to construct, and to a certain extent actually did con- 
struct, from ten to twenty sail of the line every year, while vast .sums were 
annually applied to the great naval harbours at Antwerp, Flushing, Cher- 
bourg, and Brest. The first, from its admirable situation and close proximity 
to the British shores, he considered as the great outwork of the Continent 
against England ; he regarded it, as he himself has tohl us, as “ itself worth a 
kingdom;” and but for the invincible tenacity with which he held lo this 
great acquisition, he might w ith ease haveobtained peace in 181i, and have 
left his family at this moment seated on the throne of France (1). But it was 
not with the llccts of France alone that he intended to engage in this mighty 
enterprise; those of all Europe were to be combined in the attempt; the 
navies of Denmark and Portugal in virtue of the secret article in the treaty of 
Tilsit (2), were to be required from their respective sovereigns, and seized by 
force, if not voluntarily surrendered; that of Bussia was to come round from 
the Black Sea and the Baltic to Brest and Antwerp, and join in the general 
crusade, until at length a hundred ships of the line and two hundred thou- 
sand men were prepared, on the coasts of the Channel, to carry to the shores 
of England the terrors of Callic invasion. “ When in this manner, said Xapo- 
Idon, “ I had established my ground, so as to bring the two nations to 
wrestle, as it were, body to body, the issue could not be doubtful, for we had 
forty millions of French against fifteen millions of English. 1 would have ter- 
minated by a battle of Actium (3). 

therefore no momentary burst of anger or sudden fit of 

ucxrcc. exultation, occasioned by his unparalleled triumphs, which in- 
duced Napoleon, by his celebrated decree from Berlin, to declare the British 
islands in a state of blockade. It was the result of much thought and anxious 
deliberation, of a calm survey of the resources at his dis|iosal, and the means 

(1) LasCas.r. 8» 15. 

(2) ^nte, vi. i43. 

(3) Las Cas. v. 8 , |4. Jum. ii. 449 . 

Napoluon’s proj«t»in regard lollie maritime war 

against England, have brcn.Tlrcady fapliiined [.lute, 

V. 62 1 but this is a |K>int of such vital importance 
to the future security of the British empire, Uiul it 
wilt well Lear a scrcoml note from an additional au> 
thority. ** Uc said," says lots Cau.s, •• that lie bad 
done much fur Antwerp, but nothing to what he 
jiroposed to have dune. By r>ca, iic prop*)sed lo lias'e 
, inoae it a mortal |K>int of attack againrt the enemy; 
by land, be wisht^d to render it a sure icsourcv in 
case of great disasters— a true point of refuge for 
the national safety; he wished to render it cnpahlc 
of containing an entire army in its Uefoat, and of 
resisting a year of open trenches, during which the 
nation might have risen 10 a mass for its relief The 
world admired much the works already executed at 
Anlwrrp>— its numerous dockyards, arsenals, and 
wet ducks; but .tU that, said the Emperor, was m>» 
thing— it was but the connuercial town; the mill* 
tary town was to have Keen on the other bank, 
where the land wus already purchased ; three-dcc* 
kers were lo have there constructed, and co- 
veretl .sheds cstablisbetl to kce]> the skips of the line 
dry in time of peace. Ever>' thing there was pinnnrd 
on the iiuisl colossal scale. Antwerp was it.self 0 nr»> 
viiirc. That phTce, said the Emperor, wus ihc chief 
cau.u* of my haring bi‘<-n here; for if I could have 
maileup my iiiiud to giveup Antwerp, I might have 
concluded {scace at Chalilloii in 1814.”— Las Cas., 

Ail. 43, 41. 


Gigantic as these designs for Antwerp were, they 
were hut a part of what Napoleon meditated or had 
constructed for his grind enterprise against Eng- 
land. " Magnificent work.<t," says Las Casas, " had 
been set agoing at Cherbourg, where they hud cxca- 
vatrd, out of the sidid rock, a basin capable of 
holding firieen ships of the line and as many fri- 
gate.s, with the most .splendid fortifications for their 
protection ; the t^mjieror intended to have prepared 
that harhonr to receive thirty more linc.or.battle 
ships of the l4rgr.s| size. Inmunrruhle works bad 
been prepared tit receive and protect the flciltlla 
which wa* to be immediately concerned iu the inva- 
slou of England ; Boulugiie w*as adapted to hold 
20U0 gunboats; VinuTcux, Elnples, nod Ainbleteuse, 
1000 mure. The horitour of Flushing was to have 
hciMt rendered iiuprcgiiable, and enlarged so as to 
hold twenty of the Urgest ships of the tine; while 
dockjards fur the construction of twenty linc.or* 
hallle shi[>s were to be formed at Antwerp, and con- 
stantly kept in full activity.— So imnieiLsc were the 
prep.'irali'ms on the Fren^ coast for the invasiou 
of England 1 The Emperor frequently said that Ant- 
werp WHS to him an entire province; a little king- 
dom in itself. He allachcU tue greatest importance 
to it, ofteu visited it in person, and rcgarddl it us 
one of the most iiii|Kirlaiit of all liis creations." — 
].»s C«s., vii. 51. 57 .— It is not a little curious that, 
wtlliiit twenty y«‘ars after his fail, the English go- 
%'erninenl should have tmiteil its forces to those of 
France to rotorc this great outwork against British 
iiidepemlence to llic duminion <if Oclgiltiii, and Uie 
mil- of the sou-iu-kiw of Franrc. 
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of resistance wliicli \el remained to Ids antagonists. The treaty of Tilsit gave 
the Knglisli government ample room for serious relleclion on the danger 
■which now beset them. The accession of Russia to the continental league was 
thereby rendered certain ; the secret articles of the treaty, of which, by great 
exertions, they soon obtained possession (1), made them acquainted wiili the 
intention of France and Russia, not only to unite their forces against Great 
Britain, but to compel Denmark and Portugal to do the same. In addition to 
having their flag proscribed, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, thby had the prospect of seeing all the maritime forces of Europe 
arrayed against their independence. The assistance of Sweden could not 
much longer be relied on, pressetl as she would soon be by her colossal neigh- 
bour; the harbours of South America were still closed to her adventure; the 
neutrality of North .America -was already more than doubtful, and would 
certainly be soon abandoned to range tbe United .States by the side of France, 
in open enmity with Great Britain. Thus had England, proscribed from all 
civilized commerce over the whole world, and weakened in her resources by 
the internal siilfering consequent on such a deprivation, thfe prospect of soon 
being compelled to maintain a contest with all the naval and military forces 
of Europe, directed by consummate ability, and actuated by inveterate hos- 
tility against her independence and renown. .A clear and constant perception 
of this prospect, is indispensable both to the formation of a just opinion on 
the measures to which she was speedily driven in her own defence, and of 
the character of the illustrious men who, called to the direction of her coun- 
cils and armies in such a gloomy situation, speedily rai.sed her fortunes to an 
unparalleled pitch of glory and prosperity. 

The English government, in 1800, after the occupation of Hanover 
Kov. by the Pi ussian troops, had issued an order, declaring the coasts 
of Prussia in a state of blockade. That the English navy was amply adequate 
to establish an elTectual blockade of the two rivers which constitute the only 
outlet to Prussian commerce, cannot be doubted (-2). This blockade, how- 


(0 Tliry were ubtaiQfd hr the agency of ilie 
ronul Ilaktt. ix. 43l. nofe.— In iho 

Kiti(r«»prcHi, Oil 3l.st Janiiarv, ISO 81 it saitl— 
W c arc comiu.nndi-d by his .^Ltjc>ty to'iiiform you, 
that 110 vooner h.i<l lh<> result of the iicgniintions at 
Tilsit c-otifirtnrd the iiiflneiice and control of Kraiice 
over (be powers of the Continent, than hi.s Majesty 
was ap|iriscd of ilio intcution of the ennu} to etmi* 
bine ilio>c poAvers in one general conredcracy, to he 
directed etiher to the entire subjugallort of this 
kingdom, Or to the imposing upon his Majesty an 
iii!>o<-tirR and ignt'htittious {leace. That for this jiur- 
pose It was dfteruiinrd lu fttrcc info hostility aghinst 
lhi< coniilry, st.itcs which had hiiherto hce;t atlirw* 
ed hy Fr.uicc to ouinlaiii nr lo purchuAO ibelr iim- 
iralily ; at;d to bring to hear upon different points 
of bis ^tajesty’s dnuiinions the whnic of the naval 
force orKuropc. and JipecificalfT the fleets of Den- 
mark and Portugal. To place those fleets oat of the 
jjuwcr ofsncli a con^efleracy, became, therefore, the 
indl'pcnsable duty of hi* Majesfy." Thecoriiplrtear* 
curacy of these assertions ho* b^-cn abundtmlly 
proved by the nuotations froni the aCcrcl articles of 
the treaty orTiliil, iircady gifeu ; and ample eon* 
lirmatiou of thrm will appear iii (he >eqnn of this 
chapter. Ministers, ifi the course of the debates* 
which ensued on the C.openhagcn ex)>editiun, were 
rciKutedly called uputrio prodnee their secret ar* 
tides, or specify what pnA'ate liirormallnu they had 
received ; but they constantly ileclined doing so, 
nnd ill consequence It liecamca very general opinion 
al the time, that there, in re.slily, were no such se- 
cret articles, ami that ihls assertlon was put forward 


without foundation in the Kiug's speech, to p.-illiate 
an aggres.*ion which, on i(.>> own itierits, was indr* 
fensibh*. It is now proved, liowrrcr, that they had 
the itecrel infonn.ition, and (fiul they h.-)d (ho gene, 
rosity to bca'r this load of obloquy rjlher thin be* 
tray a confidence wiiich might prove fatal to persons 
high in office in the French goveriiniriit. This was 
fully explained, many year* afterwanlR, when the 
reasous for concealment no longer existed, hy |.ord 
Liverpool ill I'arliaiui-nt. — bee /'eef. x. 1. 

.\pr!i:», iXofi. (2) A* iIiIr Owler in (lonncil is re* 
femd to by the Krcnth writrr<(«nd their supporters 
in this country, as a vhidiratiim of the n< rlhi lie* 
rrre, its provisions merit aUrntioii. It proci-etls on 
the narrative, «' that the Prussian goveniineiit .i„s, 
in n ford >lo and hostilo manner, taken pnssessioh 
of the Weelorale of llanos-er, ond has also tmtlfici) 
that all nrilishnhip sImII he excluded from iIk* ports 
of the rrusstnii ihimfiilons, and from cert.niii ot!»er 
ports In the north of Kurope, nnd not sufTerei! to 
enter or trade therein mid then doel.'trcs, •• That 
no ship or vessel hdouglng to any of Ids Majest\*s 
snhjert* 1 h* |»ennithd to enter or eic.ir from ,i*ny 
ports of Pra*.^ia, and tliat n gonenil einh.irgo or stop 
Iw in.ide of all Pnmian ships and vessels wlutcrrr, 
now witbhi, nr hereafter which shall come into, onv 
of (he |H>rts, harhmirs, or roods, oflhe thiifetl Iving*. 
doin of Gre.it Rritniii und Iniaod, together wiih all 
]>ersmis and cffc. t* on boani the said ships and ves* 
seis ; hut that //t« u/Xioi/ cere 6e fnr the prejer- 
i mtinn of the cargoes tm f>onni of the tmd shps or !•«. 
telit to (hat no t/uma^o or emiegj/ement trAa/cver bo 
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ever, and one at llic same time declared, of the coasts of the Channel, gave 
Napoliion an excuse for the famous Berlin Decree against English commerce, 
which, on the narrative, “ that the British government had violated the law 
of nations, so far as regarded neutral vessels ; that it regards as enemies every 
individual belonging to a hostile state, and, in consequence, makes prize, 
not merely of the crews of merchant vessels equipped as privateers, hut also 
those of such vessels when merely engaged in the transport of merchandise; 
that it extends to the ships and the objects of commerce that right of con- 
quest which does not properly belong hnt to public property, that it extends 
to commercial cities and harbours, and mouths of rivers, the hardships of 
blockade which, on the best interpretation of the law of nations, is applicable 
only to fortified places; that it declares blockaded harbours, before which it 
has not a single ship of war, although a place cannot be considered as bloc- 
kaded till it is in such a manner beset that entry cannot be obtained without 
imminent danger; that it even declares blockaded places, which all its naval 
forces are inadequate to blockade, as entire coasts and a whole empire; that 
this monstrous violation of the law of nations has no other object but to ob- 
struct the communications of other people, and elevate the industry and com- 
merce of England upon the ruins of that of the Continent; that this being the 
evident design of England, whoever deals on the Continent in British mer- 
chandise, by that very act favours its designs, and becomes participant in 
them ; that this conduct of England, worthy of the first barbarous ages, has 
hitherto turned to its own great profit and the detriment of all other states ; 
and that the law of nature entitles every belligerent to oppose its enemy with 
the arms with which it combats, and the mode of hostility which it has 
adopted, when it disregards every idea of Justice and liberality, the result of 
civilisation among mankind;” therefore it declared : - 
lU provi- “ I . The British islands are placed in a state of blockade. 2. Every 
•ion,. species of commerce and communication with them is prohibited; 

all letters or packets addressed in English, or in the English characters, shall 
be seized at the posl-oflice, and interdicted all circulation. 3. Every British 
subject, of what rank or condition whatever, who shall l)e found in the coun- 
tries occupied by our troops, or those of our allies, shall be made prisoners 
of war. 4. Every warehouse, merchandise, or property of any sort, belonging 
to a subject of Great Britain, or coming from its manufactories or colonies, is 
declared good prize. .5. Commerce of every kind in English goods is prohi- 
bited ; and every species of merchandise belonging to England, or emanating 
from its work-shops or colonies, is declared good prize. B. The half of the 
confiscated value shall he devoted to indemnifying those merchants whose 


Rtg. 180G.077. Tint was follow* 
ed, upon i6tb Maj, 1806. b; an Ordir in Counn‘1. 

bj Mr. Fox, wbich, '* coMKlrring the new 
ms*«suees a(lo|rted by the enemy for the. itbslructrou 
of Rritisb emnmerre, deflarrd the whole eoattt, har* 
boar». and riventt from -the KIIm* to Brest iurlusive, 
as arloally hlmhaded} prorided always that this 
blockade shall not extend to neutral vrMeis having 
m> IxMird iiivrcbaiKlise naf bflnitpne to tht enemio* of 
hit MaJfttj, and nut enntrahanU or war; excepting, 
bowrver. the coast from OsiemI to the iniiutb ol llie 
river Seine, which is hrn*by dcclartvl suiijeel to a 
bfackoHe of the ttridett kin^ \ Marl. Sup., v. 4370.*' 
There can he no doubt that the roasts thus declared 
in a xt.ite nf bluvkadc were, in the »trictcst seasc,* 
subject to such deHaration, when the jierii nf leor* 
ii.g the harbnurs they emitainetl wasanefa, that irot 
otK of ihe enemy’s aruieil eesaets venturH to incur 
it. This decree, such as it wns, was repeated as to 


all {Ktrtx from the Elbe to tbeEmx inclusive, by a 
Britixli Order in Omndl of 2Slh .Sepietnbcr, 1 806 — 
Set Maxikss, V. 469. Sup. These Orders in Council, 
thus prcividtii g only for the blockade of harbours and 
coasU, which it was at the moment In the highcivt 
degree perilous to enter, or for the initrim Hetenlitm 
of the Prussian cargoes. In retaliation for the uiipro* 
voked invasion of llmiover by the Prussian troops, 
ami exelnsioM of British commerec*, in ptirstirfiiee of 
the olfers of Napoli-on already detailed, was clearly 
wilbiu the law uf uatiuns, ax adniitterl by the Preoch 
En>perorhim«elf,aud,tn trnlb,a most miKteraterier* 
cise nf Ihe rights of war [.4nte, V. 326. 327] They 
afford, therefuie, ho excase or pAlliatton wlinterer 
for the Berlin Orcrce — bee >dna. Heg. I806.677* 
And see the preeiont Prussian prcKlamalioii rxrluit* 
itig British trade oa 28th 51an.h, 1800, ibid, 69*i, 
and Maxtsxs, ▼. 435> 
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vessels have been seized by the English cruisers for the losses which they 
have sustained. 7. >io vessel coming directly from England, or any of its 
colonics, or having touched there since the publication of the present decree, 
shall be received into any harlHiur. 8. Every vessel which, by means of a 
false declaration, shall have effected such eutry, shall be liable to seizure, 
and the ship and cargo shall be conlisealed as if they had also belonged to 
England. 9. The prize court of Paris is intrusted with the determination of 
all questions arising out of this decree in France, or the countries occupied 
by our armies ; that of Milan, with the decision of all similar questions in the 
kingdom of Italy. 10. This decree shall be communicated to the kings of 
Spain, Naples, Holland, and Etruria, and to our other allies, whose subjects 
have been the victims, like our own (f ), of the injustice and barbarity of En- 
glish legislation. fl.The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War, of Marine, of 
Finance, and of Justice, of Police, and all postmasters, are charged, each in 
bis own department, with the execution of the present decree (3).” 

iMriiinrnii, Sucli w as the famous Berlin Decree against English commerce, 

neruiion -svliich wos oiilv all cxiensioii to all Europe of the declaration and 
order that all English merchandise should be liable to coiiliscation, w hich 
had been issued by Napoleon at I.eipsic on the 18th of October preceding, 
and at Hamburg on the 5d .November (5). It was not allowed an instant to 
remain a dead letter. Orders were dispatched in all directions to act upon it 
with the utmost rigour; and with undisguised reluctance, but trembling 
hands, the subject monarchs and prefects prepared to carry the stern requi- 
sition into execution. So strongly was its unjust characler and ruinous ten- 
dency felt in Holland, that Napoh'-on’s ow n brother Louis, King of that coun- 
try, at first positively refused to submit to its injustice; and at length could 
only be prevailed on, in the first instance, to promulgate it in the foreign 
countries occupied by the Dutch troops, reserving its execution in his own 
dominions till it should be ascertained whether the measures already in force 
should prove insullicicnt (4), So strongly did this opposition on the part of 

(1) Atm. Ue^. 18(H)) Sclmcll. is. 344. and rrssrU enn proem] lo a Hislancr from tta frontiert. 

Dum. xvii. 40. 47 even to tbe w.i(rr« of the couulrifh belr'ii^iiig to ili 

(2) Iwo <Uyti aOrr tUr poUlication of the T)rrliii ritemie^, it undouhti-dly better entitled lowj that it 

Decree, N.i|Kilrnn wrote (hr loilnwini^ lii|th)y iha* blorkndeit cOiMs and {>orlA. than a nation wiihmit a 
racirri-'>lic letter to Jonol.then ftnvernorof Nri.^ navy lo mv (h.it it bim kadnt an t<iUixJ $arrntmdr<l 
** Take r^peeinl rare tli.'it the latiin ofiiour eAtahUsh> by Mutneruu' Hertn. In (hiii la«l cose, it is (he conti* 
innnt take .Swiss Irti; it U good m that of CJtiiiA, iieiital powrr nhirh voimilarily places itself in a 
Coffee rrmii ehicorie i.s uowayt inferior to th.<t »t.ite of blockade, besides, wruti|* eaimul authorize 
of .\rabia. |.rt ihem iirnke use of theftesuh^tilntes in wrong, nor injustice injustice. The 4th aud 5th ar> 
their drawingrooms, luatentl trfniuiising Ihemselves tides of tin Hvrfhi i)i-eri**;are strorious What ! ba>. 
with talking |)olilics, like Madame He Slael. I.et cause the bjiglish scite nierebants truselling from 
them take care also that im part of tbeir dress is one place to another, and snhject ibe vessels of in* 
composed of F.itglish meivbsndise: fWf that tn i)ja* dividuais to ill treatment, shall we, in an age of 
dame Janot : if the wives of my chief oinrcrs do not reason, dare to seize erery Kngiishinan. and what* 
set the example, wtiom can 1 ex|>ort to fidluw it ? It ever of their property we can lay hold of? I'his was 
is « roA/e.i/ o/ life or death het^een t'rauee and augiuenting .and ju<>tifying (he injury of the Kiiglish 

land i 1 must look for the most cordial support iq all governiDenl. The 8lh article is barbarous, the* 8tb 
\bose by whom 1 am turrouiidexl.’*~.NAi'. to Juaur, still worse. Hen*, by a kingh* stroke of the |»en, the 
23</ 1808 ; o’-Vaassru, ix. 287, 288. property of all Krenrhiucn who, up to ilia' |H*riod, 

(3| Aaftt V, 373. hi*d iraflcxi in Kuglish goods, is tijkrn froiu them : 

( 4 ) ** This docrce»'* says Louis Bonaparte, King vessels even ihrtmaou the coast by tempesls, are to 
of Hfdlaad, ** wasas uqjust as it was impolitic. Tbe be refbacd admission into any port Koough ha.s 
command that it shouid be obeyed by the ILiiigi of been &atd to justify the extreiue repugnance of the 
Spain, HollaiKl, N.tplcs, and Ktruria, waa the cum- King of Hullaud to carry this decree into execution t 
luenccutent of universal empire, if it had any mean* it threw him into the utmost cmisleriiation; ha^elt 
log; if not so intended, it was senseless. The ground ul once, that it would speedily prove the ruia of 
of justification pul forth in (he deertw, viz. * that Hoibnd, and afford a pretext for ouprcNsiiig it. 
England applies the right of blockade, not ouly to This measure ap^icarcd tu him as singular ami revo* 
fortiBed places and the mouths of rivers, and whole lutionary ns denutionalizing. He renturcil to write 
coasts, when the law of nations mily authorizes that lo the Emperor that he Udivved this gigantic mea- 
rtguur in the case of places so doscly iovcslod that ‘ sure In be iaijKiscd, and calcubU'd, lo effect the ruin 
they rannut be entered or quitted without daugcr»* of France aud all commercial uatiuua connected 
is itself iu cbiercondemtiatiun ; for a nation whose with it, before it could ruiu England. Obliged, 
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liis lirolher irrilalc Napoleon, that he declared, in a fit of ill-humonr, “ that 
if Louis did not submit to his orders, he would cause domiciliary visits to he 
made through the whole of Holland.” Nevertheless, as Louis perceived, 
what every pcr.son in the country knew, that this rigorous decree, if fully 
acted upon, would occasion the total ruin of his dominions, it was enforced 
in a very loose manner in the United Provinces. In the north of Germany, 
however, it was not only most rigorously put in force, but the decree was 
made a pretence for a thousand iniquitous extortions and abuses, which 
augmented tenfold its practical oppression. An army of locusts, in the form 
of inspectors, customhouse-ollicers, comptrollers, and other functionaries, 
fell upon ail the countries occupied by the French troops, and made the 
search for English goods a pretext for innumerable frauds, vexations, and 
iniquities. “ They pillaged, they plundered,” says Uourrienne, “ in a syste- 
matic manner, in all the countries of the north of Germany to which my 
diplomatic mission extended. Rapine was in a manner established by law, 
and e.xecuted with such blind fury, that often the legalized robbers did not 
know the value of the articles they had seized. All the English merchandise 
was seized at Hamburg, Lubcck, Hrcmcn, and the other Hanse Towns; and 
Herthier wrote to me, that in that way I should obtain ten millions of francs 
for the Emperor, lit point of fact, 1 compounded with the proprietors for 
twenty millions (L.80(),000); and yet, such was the demand for these useful 
articles, that w hen exposed to sale by the proprietors, after paying this enor- 
mous ransom, their advanced prices brought them a very handsome profit (1).” 
Kir.ionirr Tlic Eiiglisii govcmtncnt replied to the Herlin Decree, in the first 
bViUrDr.- instance, by an Order in Council of 7th January, 1807, issued by 
lifni”’"”' Lord Howick, which, on the preamble of the French decree, and 
jin. T.iso? the right of retaliation thence arising to Great Britain, declared, 
“ That no vessel shall be permitted to trade from one port to another, if both 
belong to France or her allies, and shall be so far under her control as that 
British vessels are excluded therefrom ; and the captains of all British vessels 
arc hereby required to warn every neutral vessel coming from any such port, 
and destined to such other port, to discontinue her voyage; and any vessel, 
after being so warned, or after having had a reasonable time allowed it for 
obtaining information of the present Order in Council, w’hich shall, notwith- 
standing, persist in such voyage to such other port, shall be declared good 
prize.” The spirit of this order was to deprive the French, and all the nations 
subject to their control, which had embraced the Continental System, of the 
advantages of the coasting trade in neutral bottoms; and, considering the 
much more violent and extensive character of the Berlin Decree, there can 
be no doubt that it was a very mild and lenient measure of retaliation. This 
order was relaxed soon after as to vessels containing grain or provisions for 

however, tt> carry il iiilo effect, untlcr the penally in projmrlion. The resources of the Hanse Towns 
of a ctunpirle rupture with France, be only entlca- were wholly nneqaal to the soppl> of so preat a re- 
vourrd to do »o in the least illegal mid inUat iiidc* quisitioii in soUtorta time ;aiHl after trying in raiu 
pendent manner paAsiblc.**» 1 .auiis Ro.<«APAKTe, Da- every other ex|MHiicnl, Boorriemic, the French di> 


«(iaicn/j tur la Ji<iUamle. i, *i6i, SU7, 309> 


phitnnlic ngent, was obligurl to contract with Eng- 
lith lioirtes for tins supply. wbii.b s|>ecdily arrived ; 
and wlitle the etojieror ilcjiouoting the severest 
|>etiaUies aguiiist ilie |K>ssession o{ liiiglitib goods, 
and boasting, that by the Continental System be had 
excluded ilrilish inaiinfacturr.s from the Conlmrnt, 
his own army was clolbed with the cloth of Leeds 
and Halifax, and hi* soldiers would bare peri5hed 
amidst the snow of l*rcussich*Kybu but for the sea* 
sonable efforts of British industry. — Houa* 
atxaxK, Tit, 292> 29L 


(l) Hour. vli. 265. 32G, 327. Louis Bonaparte 
Doc. stir i.i llollande, i. 2U’», 30U. 


A striking iiKt.Tiice occurml, a few months .-iner 
the pronMilgdlioii of the He.liii tiuertT, of (he utter 
ini]H>s.*ibUily of carrying such a monstrous sv^icin 
ofiegi-sIalioM into exetiilinn. Sborlly afler the Ber- 
lin llecnv bad hecn issuesl, there arrived at Ham* 
burg a tliundering order for Itic immediate lurui.sh* 

ing of 50,000 grefitcoal! ' 

16,000 coals, 37,000 wa 
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Great Britain, and as to all vessels whatever belonging to the llanse Towns, 
if employed in any trade to or from the dominions of Great Brilain (1). 
nmioof After the treaty of Tilsit, however, had completely subjected the 
TfuMhlr “Continent to the dominion or control of the French Etnperor, it 
soon appeared that some more rigorous and extensive system of 
retaliation was called for. A few months’ experience was sullicient 
to show that the Berlin Decree, while it rigorously excluded every species of 
British manufacture or colonial produce from the ports of the continent, hy 
no means inllicted a proportional injury upon the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries where its provisions were put in force; and that, in truth, it opened up 
a most lucrative commerce to the industry and colonies of neutral powers, at 
the expense of the vital interests of the British empire. By prohibiting, under 
the penalty of confiscation, the importation of every species of British pro- 
duce, it necessarily left the market of the Continent open to the manufactur- 
ing industry and colonial produce of other states; and this in the end could 
not but prove highly injurious to English industry. The obvious and direct 
retaliation would have consisted, in prohibiting the importation into the Bri- 
tish dominions of the produce of France, or its dependencies which had 
embraced the Continental System, whether in their own or neutral bottoms; 
but it was extremely doubtful whether this would have been by any means 
a retribution of equal injury. England was essentially a commercial state. 
The resources from which she maintained the contest were in great part 
drawn from the produce of her colonies or manufactories; and the general 
cessation of commercial intercourse, therefore, could not fail to lie felt with 
more severity in her dominions than in the continental nations. 'NVhat to 
them, considered as a whole, was secondary, to her was vital ; the sufl'cring 
which with them would be dilTused over a wide circle, to her would be con- 
centrated in the narrow space of a few counties. In these circumstances, 
some measure seemed indispensable which should inflict upon th^ enemy not 
merely the same injuMice, hut the same suffering which he had occasioned; 
and by causing his owu subjects to feel in their own persons the consequen- 
ces of his aggrc*ssion, produce that general discontent which might arm them 
against his authority, or render necessary a return to more c([uitable mea- 
sures. 

C'ntert in Ender the influence of tliese ideas, the celebrated Orders in 
Gouncil of 11th November, 1S07, were issued, which, on the pre- 
amble of the British islands having been declared by the Berlin 
Decree in a state of blockade, and of all importation of British merchandise 
having been absolutely prohibited, and of the mitigated measure of retalia- 
tion adopted in the Order in Gouncil of 7th January, 1BU7, having proved 
inadequate to the object of eflecting the repeal of that unprecedented system 
of warfare, declared that from henceforth “ all the ports and places of France 
and her allies, from which, though not at war with his Majesty, the British 
flag is excluded, shall be subject to the same restrictions, in respect of trade 
and navigation, as if the same were actually blockaded in the most strict and 
rigorous manner; and that all trade in articles the produce or manufacture 
of the said countries or colonics, shall be deemed to he unlawful, and all such 
articles declared good prize; declaring always that nothing herein contained 
shall he construed to extend to capture or detention, of any vessel or cargo 
which shall belong to a country not declared by this order subject to a strict 
blockade, which shall have cleared out with such cargo from such port to 

(l) Pjrl. Ucb. X. Ci-, UO. .tun. nog. 1807, 071, 073. 
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which she belongs, either in Europe or America, or from some free port in 
the British colonies, under circumstances in which such trade from such free 
port is permitted, direct to some port or place in the colonies of his Majesty’s 
enemies, or from those colonies direct to the countries to which such vessel 
belongs, or to some free port in his Majesty’s colonies; nor to any vessel or 
cargo belonging to a country not at war w ith his Majesty, which shall have 
cleared out from some |>ort in this kingdom, and shall he proceeding direct to 
the port specified in her clearance; nor to any vessel or cargo belonging to 
any country not at war with his Majesty, which shall be coming from any 
port or place in Europe declared by this order to be subject to a strict bloc- 
kade, destined to some port or place in Europe belonging to his Majesty, and 
be on her voyage direct thereto.” All vessels contravening this order are de- 
clared good prize. “ And whereas countries not engaged in the war have 
ac(|uicsced in the orders of France, and have given countenance and effect 
to these prohibitions by obtaining from agents of the enemy certain docu- 
ments styled ‘ certilicates of origin,’ therefore if any vessel, after having had 
reasonable time to receive notilication of the present order, shall be found 
carrying any such certificate, it shall be declared good prize, together with 
the goods on board (f).” 

Import of Divested of the technical phraseology in which, for the sake of 
iiir.ro.drr.. legal precision, these orders are couched, they in effect amount to 
this : Napoleon had declared the British islands in a state of blockade, and 
subjected all goods of British produce or manufacture to confiscation, within 
his dominions, or those of the countries subjected to his control, and prohi- 
bited all vessels from entering any harbour which had touched at any Bri- 
tish port; and the English government, in reply, proclaimed France and all 
the Continental states in a state of blockade, and declared all vessels good 
prize which should be bound for any of their harbours, excepting such as 
had previously cleared out from, or touched at, a British harbour. Thus 
France prohibited all commerce with England, or traflic in English goods, 
and England prghibited all commerce between any of the states which had 
embraced the continental system and each other, unless in vessels bound fur 
some British harbour. 

h Napoleon was not slow in replying to these Orders in Council. By 
a decree dated from Milan on 17th December, 1807, he declared — 
^ f . That every vessel, of whatever nation, which shall have submitted 
to be searched hy British cruisers, or paid any impost levied by the English go- 
vernment, shall be considered as having lo.st the privileges of a neutral flag, 
and be considered and dealt with as English vessels. — S. Being so considered, 
they shall be declared good prize. — 5. The British islands arc declared io a 
stale of blockade. Every vessel, of whatever nation, and with whatever cargo, 
coming from any British harbour, or from any of the English colonics, or 
from any country occupied by the English troops, or bound for England, or 
for the English colonies, or for any country occupied by tbe English troops, 
is declared good prize (2).— 4. These rigorous measures shall cease in regard 
to any nations which shall have caused the English government to respect the 

(l) Pari Deb X. 134. 138- vcvkt afterwanl<, it ur«« prorHlrd,*' ibal notliinr in 

AdditioMi Dy a Mipiilrraentary Ordtr in CoQu* tbe ordtr nf l itb November* ihalt be conbtrnra so 
Orders in cil. ibe severe eii.ictmerili of tbi« re as to nrrmit any vessel to import wny produce or 
iruiatimi were doiared not to extend inaiuiiarttires of the enetny't colonies in tbe U'cat 
itoy.and' “ ertiricsof tbe prodocc aod ina* Indies, direct from such coiniiirs to any port iu tUo 
iSthDec. iiufaclure of tbe blockaded countries British dmuintons." ( Ibid, x li8.| 

Jto7. which slmli be laden xm board Brilisb (2 Mart. Sup., v. 453. Ann. Ht-g. 1807. p. 779* 

^hipvj” and hy a more luatcrial one, pOMcd six SlaU* Paprrs. 
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riphls of their (lag, but continue in regard to all others, and never be released 
till Great Britain shows a disposition to return to the law of nations as well 
os those of justice and honour.” 

It may safely be aflirmed, that the rage of belligerent jiowers, and the mu- 
tual violation of the laws of nations, couid not go beyond those furious 
manifestoes. They produced, as might have been expected, most important 
ellects, both on the Continent and the British isles, and gave rise to mcinoi- 
ableand luminonsdebates in Pariiament, in which all that could be advanced, 
both for and against the justice and expedience of these measures, was fully 
brought forward. 

On the one hand, it was strongly urged by Lord Grenville, l.ord 
llowick, and Lord Erskine— “ Let the case at once be staled in ihe 
IS' "hich has produced the whole controversy. France, on Ihe 

21st November, issued her decree, which announced Ihe intention 
to distress this country in a way unauthorized by the public law ; subjecting 
to conlisealion the ships and cargoes of neutrals with Brilisli merchandise, or 
going to or coming from Great Brilain, with their accustomed trade. Such a 
decree undoubtedly introduced a rule which the law of nations forbids, as 
being, even as between belligerents, and much more as with neutrals, an 
aggravation of the miseries of war, and unauthorized by the practice of civi- 
lized stales. If carried into execution, it would vest ihesull'ering belligerent 
with Ihe right of retaliation; and indeed, as between the belligerents only, 
it may be admitted that the mere publication of such a decree would autho- 
rize the nation so offended to disregard Ihe law of nations towards the nation 
so offending. But that is not the present question; the point here is, not whe- 
ther we would have been justified in retaliating upon France the injury she 
has indicted upon us, but whether we arc justified in indicting, in our turn, 
a new and still more aggravated species of injury on neulral stales.’lf Astrikes 
me, I may retaliate by striking him, and neither law nor reason will w eigh very 
nicely the comparative severity of the blow given, from that at first received. 
But it is a new application of the term retaliati..n, to say, that if A strikes 
me, 1 may retaliate by striking B. If the interdiction of a neutral from trad- 
ing w ilh us is submitted to by him from favour to Ihe belligerent, he directly 
interposes in the war, and his character of a neutral is at an end; if he does 
so from terror or weakness, in tlial case too he ceases to be a neutral, because 
he suders an unjust pressure to be affixed upon us. But admitting that, the 
question remaining, what right have we to retaliate upon a neutral upon 
whom the decree has never been executed; who in no shape has been made 
either ihe instrument or the victim of oppression by the enemy? 

“ Now that is the real question, and the only question here. America, the 
only great maritime power which has not now taken a decided part in the 
contest, was virtually excluded from its operation. The air was while with 
her sails; Ihe sea was pressed down with her shipping, nearly half as nume- 
rous as our own, bringing her produce into every port of England, and carry- 
ing our commodities and manufactures into every corner ot Europe. L'p to 
the date of the Orders in Council, she continued to take, without the least de- 
falcation, ten millions of our mauiifaclurcs, and she carried to other nations 
what was beyond her own consumption. .She carried on this traffic, in the 
face of the French decree of 2lsl November, when wc could not liavc done 
it for ourselves. She did this, it is true, from no feeling of friendship tow ards 
us, but from self-interest to herself; but Brovideiice has so arranged iiuuian 
affairs, that by a wise pursuit ot sclf-iiiteresl, every thing is full and stands 
in its proper place. We liad so much the start of other nalious, (hat we Had 
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only to lie by, and they, for their own purposes, came to our relief. America 
smuggled our goods into France for her osv-n interest, and France bought them 
for hers. The people cheered the Emperor at the Tuilftries every day, but they 
broke his laws every night. The Berlin Decree, in fact, had become a dead 
letter, cither from the connivance or the licenses for contraband trade issued 
by the French government ; she had no ships to carry her decrees into effect-; 
and the barbarous system of the enemy was rapidly falling into that negleot 
in which Mr. Pitt, with great sagacity, left the corresponding decree of the 
Directory in 1798. 

“ Such was the slate of matters, when, in an evil hour, our own govern- 
ment interfered, and gave a helping hand to the enemy. The Orders in 
Council were the real executors of the Berlin Decree. Under it we employ 
our own shipping to stop our own trade upon the sea; we make prisons of 
our own ports to terrify away the neutral seaman, who otherwise would 
carry on our traffic, and find a vent for our manufactures; and, playing the 
very game of France, by throwing neutral powers into her arms instead of 
our own. And this, it seems, is retaliation ! Can we, who do such things, 
object to the Irish rebels who burned the notes of an obnoxious banker to 
ruin his trade? Our Orders in Council have thrown the mistake of the igno- 
rant Irish into the shade. . 

“ The order of 7th January, 1807, was liable to none of these objections. 
It introduced or adopted no new or illegal principle; it merely reprobated 
the illegal decree of France, and asserted the right of retaliation by actual 
blockade — a restriction which, it is admitted on all harrds, neutrals must 
submit to. But the order of 11th November stands in a very diflerent situa- 
tion. Sir William Scott has told us, in the case of the Maria, Robinson, i. 1S4, 
that no blockade can be made by the law of nations, unless force sufficient is 
stationed fb prevent an entry. Can this be predicated of all Eorope put to- 
gether? Is every harbour and river, from Hamburg to Cadiz; so closely 
watched that no vessel can enter any of them without evident risk of cap- 
ture? Such a proposition is clearly out of the question; and therefore go- 
vernment has issued an Order in Council, which its own prize courts, if ad- 
judicating in conformity with their former principles, must^declare to be 
contrary to the law of nations, and therefore refuse to execute. 

“ Nor is it in this view only that these orders are illegal. They purported, 
to interrupt the commerce of neutral and unoffending nations, carrying on 
their accustomed traffic in innocent articles, between their own country and 
the ports of our enemies not actually blockaded, and even between their own 
country and our allies ; they compel neutrals, under the pain of confisca- 
tion, to come to our ports, and there submit to regulations, restrictions, and 
duties, which will expose them to certain destruction tfab moment they ap- 
proach the enemy’s shore; they declare all vessels good prize which carry 
documents or certificates declaring that the articles of the cargo are not the 
produce of bis Majesty’s dominions, contrary alike to the law of nations and 
the rights andiiberties of the people of this realm — such a monstrous system 
of aggresMon never was, and never should be, successful. Let us leave to our 
enemies the guilt of discord and bloodshed, and seek to support our coun- 
try by the virtues of beneficence and peace (1). . ' , 

“ Ibe idea that you can starve the enemy into submission, or the adoption 
of a more reasonable mode of hostility, is founded on an essential and fatal 
mistake in regard to the relative situation of Great Britain and the continen- 

tl> r«rl. nth. J. 682, 030, 970. *' '• - - 
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tal slates in the contest. The former must of necessity be the greatest suf- 
ferer. The eontincntal nations will lose only articles of luxury, but the llri- 
tish will be deprived of those of necessity; sugar may rise to an extravagant 
priccin Germany, but the manufacturers will be deprived of their daily bread 
in England. The greatest calamity which could befall this country in her 
present predicament, would l>e a war with America, both as depriving her 
of the chief vent for her manufactured industry, and of the advantage of 
neutral carriers;, who would contrive, for their own profit, to elude every 
continental blockade, in order to introduce them into the con'inental states. 
"And surely the present moment, when we have ail Europe, from the North 
Cape to Gibraltar, arrayed against us, is not that when it is expedient, gra- 
tuitously and unnecessarily to withdraw so beneficial a customer from our 
markets, and a<ld his forces to those of the enemy.” 

Reply oi On the other hand, it was argued by Lord Hawkesbury, the Ad- 
iiincM of vocale-General, and Lord Chancellor Eldon — “ It is in vain to refer 
• I® lawof nations for any authority on this subject, in the unpre- 

uouuv cedented circumstances in which this country is now placed. 
AVhal usually |>asscsby that name, is merely a collection of the dicta of wise 
men who have devolcid themselves to this subject in dilVerent ages, applied 
to the circumstances of the world at the period in which they wrote, or cir- 
cumstances nearly resembling them; hut none having the least resemblance 
to the circumstances in which this country is now placed. Such as they are, 
however, they all admit, what indeed common sense dictates, the right of 
retaliation, or of resisting an enemy by the same means by which he attacks 
ourselves. Nothing can he more expedient in the general case, than to ad- 
here, with scrupulous exactness, to the law of nations; but if one belligerent 
commences a violation of them, it is sometimes indispensable, in order to put 
an end to the enormity, to make the enemy feel its eflects. In some cases the 
most civilized nations have been driven to the melancholy necessity of put- 
ting prisoners to death to terminate a similar practice on the part of their 
enemies ; doubtless, in the general ca-e, quarter should be given, but during 
the fury of a charge, or the tumult of an assault, it is universally felt by the 
experience of mankind, that a less humane rule must be followed. Every 
belligerent should usually adhere to the ordinary iustruiuenls of human des- 
truction; hut if your enemy fires red-hot shot, you are entitled to do the 
same. Itussia herself acted on this principle in repelling, when still a neu- 
tral power, the aggressions of France ; she authorized the seizure of all .ships 
proceeding to France. — Lord llowick himself, in his letter to the Danish Mi- 
nister, in relation to the Order of 7th January, clearly vindicated the justice, 
not only of his own measure (f), but of the more extensive measure, based on 
liie same principles, which was uliimalely adopted (2). 


(0 Pari. Ofb. *. «74. »7I. and 975. 

Abl* nolrof laOrd llowick'» leUtT lo ill© Da. 

Hmv- u,,^ Miiiisler, who cfimplained of the 
iubjertto* Brilish OrtlpT of 7ih Jotm-iry, wa* 4 
thp D«ni«h ^*^^7 and among 

Minister. olhrr ohserved, '* The French 

i;nrrrnnient, in adopting a mensure at onre Tio* 
lent in ilKcIf, and so niijust in its consrqupiu'eta 
enmmitird a manifest act of aggression* thougli Im* 
medintrly levelled at Great Bntaiitt, n^ainM the 
ri|;h(.« of every stale nut enitaged in the war, which, 
if not resisted on their part', tmiAl tin.ivolduhly dr* 
prive them of the farivilrgr of n fair m*ntr.»liiy, and 
snspend the operation of treaties fonmd for the 
protection of thrir rijfhl* in relation to tireat Bri* 
tain. The injury which would Iw snstnined by 


England, if she snlfcred her commerw with foreign 
nations to l)« thus interdicted, while that of the 
enemy with them should remain nmnolested, is so 
inaiiiinst, that it can require no illustration. It never 
could have been supposed thnt his Majesty would 
siihmil to such an injury, waiting in patient ac< 
quiescence till France might think proper to attend 
to the slow and feChlc rniionsirances of neutral 
stfites, btfitead ofrcsortingiimmdiatclytosteps which 
migbi cherk the violence of the enemy and retort 
upon him the evils of his own fnjnirticr. Other 
pttwers would have had no rigM lo coiupl.iin. if, in 
conM*qornce of this unparallrletl v|rgre«sion, the 
King had proceeded immidlately to dectare at/ tht 
tounfrirt orcupied hj 1/10 nirmjr in a tt0tv of tilockmde, 
ond to prohitit ntt trwde in Me prodneo of thot§ cottn ^ 
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“ The Bprlin Dccppc of 21?l Novomber is at onre the foundation and the jus- 
tification of the jirrsent proceeding. That decree declared the British Islands 
in a slate of blockade, and prohibited all commerce, even in neutral ships, in 
the produce or nianiifaclures of this country — it went so far ns even to ex- 
clude the possibility of one neutral nation trading in safely with anotbcr. But 
it is said that this threatened blockade was not, in point of fact, carried into 
effect; and that, in some other loss exceptionable mode, its consequences 
might hav'e been avoided. But it is immaterial whether it was executed at sea 
or not; unquestionably it received execution, and the most rigorous execu- 
tion, at land. Foreign ships were only enabled to come to this country with’ 
their foreign produce; they were not perniiiled, under the pain of confisca- 
tion, to take away our goods in return — and can it be said, that this is not a 
real execution? 

“The French government justify, in the preamble of their decree, their 
proceedings on the previous proclamation of llie late Administration in April 
1800, which declared the coasts of the Channel in a slate of blockade. But 
that is a mistake in point of fact, for in no one single instance did they declare 
either a harbour, or a coast containing several harbours, in a stale of block- 
ade, without having previously invested it. The coasts of the Channel, it is 
well known, when this blockade was declared, were so closely blockaded 
that not a praam could venture to leave the range of their own batteries with- 
out incurring the most imminent risk of capture. The French government, 
on the other hand, in their decree, declared this country in a stale of block- 
ade, not only w ithout making any attempt to invest it, but without being able 
to send out a single vessel to endanger the neutral vessels who might attempt 
to violate their blockade. Therein lay the difference, the vital difference 
between the proceedings oi the two countries: the British government de- 
clarer! coasts and rivers blockaded when their maritime force was so great, 
and so stationed, that the enemy themselves evinced their sense of the reality 
of the investment, by never venturing to leave their harbours; the French de- 
clared an imaginary blockade on the seas, and acted upon it in their con- 
demnations on land, when they not only had not a single vessel at sea to 
maintain it, but tbeir enemies were insulting them daily in their very har- 
bours. Such a proceeding was as absurd as if England, without having a 
soldier on the continent, were to declare Bcrgen-op-/ooni or l-isle in a slate 
of blockade, and act upon this order by .seizing all goods belonging to citizens 
of those towns, w herever she could find them in neutral bottoms on the high 
seas. 

“ But it is said the neutral nations did not acquiesce in these decrees, and 
therefore we were not jiisiilied in retaliating in such a way as would affect 
their interests. Where then did they re.sult? What followed the Berlin decree 
— did the three nations, whose next decree materially affected Denmark, 
Portugal, and America, either remonstrate or take ap arms to compel its 
repeal? Notone of them did so. The Danish government, indeed, complain- 
ed in strong terms of the British Order of 7th January 4^7, but W'cre com- 

; for, tlie French Hecrcc Jlsclf expresses it, sitiiaU'on betwoco the bclH^ercnls wbereby einolu* 
tbe law of oaion* jnsiiftcs titc cinploymoit n((Aini>t inenl may bu made, hut ia ohserviog a strict aad 
our cticiutus of the saiiie arms wlitvh he himself bouest imparUalitjt as uol to urfurtl advaotage 
nukes use of. If third parlies suffer fruin thi'se in the war lo either, utid particularly ia xo far re* 
niratiires, llu-ir ilemaiid fur redrexs must be dirvrt* straining ils trade to ifit actusiouied trade lu lime of 
ed ag*mst idat countrj whith Jir$t violates tbe etta- pcjcc, as U> prevent rme beJl>gvrt.*ul escaping the 
bltihed uiages of war, and the rights of neutral states. effect of the other's hnsti1iticS."-^Lnao Howicr.’$ 
Mcuiraliiy. properly cousidcred, does not consist ia Letter to Ru'f| ilth Maixh, J807. Purl. Deb. 
taking advantage, for the neutral profit, of every a« 403, 
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pletely silent on the previous and far stronger Berlin Decree of 21st Novem- 
ber 1800, to obviate which alone it was issued. This temper savoured pretty 
strongly of the principle of the armed neutrality, which it has ever been 
the an.\ious wish of the Danish government to establish as the general law of 
the seas. Portugal was not to be blamed because she had no force at her 
command to make any resistance; and accordingly the port of Lisbon was 
made the well-known entrepot for violating our Orders of 7th January, and 
restoring to the enemy, under neutral colours, all the advantages of a coast- 
ing trade. But America-was completely independent of Francj;, and has she 
done any thing to evince a repugnance to the French decree? When the cor- 
responding decree of the French Directory was issued in 1798, it was noticed 
in the President’s speech as highly injurious to the interests of the United 
.States, and such as could not be allowed to exist without subverting the in- 
dependance of their country. What has America now done in relation to the 
Berlin Decree? Nothing; and that too although Napoleon himself announced 
his resolution to make no distinction between the United Stales and other 
neutrals in this particular, and acted upon this resolution in the Spanish 
decree issued on the 17th February, which contained no exception whatever 
in favour of the Transatlantic states. Having acquiesced in the violation of 
the law of nations in favour of one belligerent, America is bound, if she would 
preserve her neutral character, to show a similar forbearance in regard to the 
other. 

“ But it is said these orders are injurious to ourselves, even more than our 
enemies, and that they exclude us from a lucrative commerce we otherwise 
might have carried on in neutral bottoms, either by connivance or licenses 
with our enemies. Let it be recollected, however, that when these orders 
were issned, we were excluded from every harbour of Europe except those of 
Sweden and .Sicily; and these answered what trade we could have carried on 
with the continental states, or what we can have lost by our retaliatory or- 
ders. It is in vain to pretend that these orders were never meant to be acted 
upon by Bonaparte, and that, but for our Orders in Council, they would have 
sunk into oblivion. Such a dereliction of a great object of settled policy is 
entirely at variance with the known character of the French Emperor and his 
profound hostility to this country, the ruling principle of his life. It is con- 
tradicted by every newspaper, which, before the Orders were issued, were 
full of the account of the seizure of English goods in every quarter of Eu- 
rope; and by his unvarying slate policy, which, in every pacification, and 
especially at Tilsit, made the rigorous exclusion of British goods the first step 
towards an accommodation (1).” 

Upon a division, both Houses supported Ministers, in the upper by a ma- 
jority of 127 to 01 ; in the lower by 21A to 9A (2). 

In endeavouring, at the distance of thirty years, to form an im- 
partial opinion on this most important subject, it must at once 
thV'Sd/r. strike the most cursory observer, that the grounds on which this 
In couu.-ii. question were debated in the British Parliament, were not those on 
which its merits really rested, or on which they were placed by Napoli^on at 
the lime, and have been since argued by the continental historians. On both 
sides in England it was assumed that France was the first aggressor by the 
Berlin Decree, and that the only question was, whether the Orders in Council 
exceeded the just measure of retaliation, or were calculated to produce more 
benefit or injury to this country? Considered in Ibis view, it seems impossible 


(I) I’jrl. I)rt>, X. S6S, 67J. 
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to deny lh.it they were at leasi justiliable in point of legal principle, whatever 
they may have been with reference to political e.xpcdiencc. The able argu- 
nicnl of Lord Howick (o the Danisti Minister is invincible on this subject (11 
If an enemy adopts a new and nulieard-of mode of warfare, which affects 
alike Ins opponent and neutral slates, and they submit w ithout resistance to 
this novel species of hostility, either from a feeling of terror or a desire of 
profit, they necessarily contract the obligation to be equally passive in regard 
to the measures of retaliation which the party so assailed may think it neces- 
sary to adopt. If they act otherwise, they lose the character of neutrality, and 
become the disguised, but often the most effective and the most valuable 
allies of the innovating belligercul. 

But was the Berlin Decree the origin of the commercial warfare; or was it 
merely, as Napoleon and the French writers assert, a retaliation upon Eng- 
land, by the only means at the disposal of the French Emperor, for the new 
and illegal species of warfare which, in the pride of irresistible maritime 
strength, they had thought lit to adopt? That is the point upon which the 
whole question really depends; and yet, though put in the foremost rank by 
NapohSon, It was scarcely touched on by either party in the British Parliament. 
Nor IS it dilucult to see to what eaiise this extraordinary circumstance was 
oning; both the great parlies wliicli divide that assembly were desirous of 
avoiding that question ; the Whigs, because the measure complained ofhv 
Napoleon, and on which the Berlin Decree was justified by the French govern- 
ment, had been mainly ado]itcd by Mr. Fox, and subsequently extended by 
Ix)rd ^o^\ick; the lories, because they were unwilling to cast any doubt on 
the exercise of maritime powers, in their opinion of essential importance to 
tins country, and which gave them the great advantage of having their poli- 
tical adversaries necessarily compelled to support the general principle on 
which the measures in question had been founded. 

History , however, rnust disregard all these temporary considera- 
aiiariiing to tions, uiid ill good failti approach the question, whether in this 
p* y great debate, England or France was the real aggressor. And on 
tins point, as on most others in human affairs, where angry passions have 
been strongly excited, it will probably be found, that there were faults on 
both sides. Unquestionably the most flagrant violation of the law of nations 
was committed by Napoleon; as, without having a ship on die ocean or a 
single harbour of England invested, he took upon himself to declare the whole 
British islands in a state of blockade— a proceeding similar to what it would 
have been, had England proclaimed a strict blockade with her men-of-war of 
.Strasbiirg or Magdeburg. Most certainly, also, the resolution of the French 
Emperor to reduce England, by means of a Continental .System, bad been 
formed long before the blockade of the French coasts in April 1800, by Mr. 
Fox ; inasmuch as it had been announced and acted upon eight years brfore 
on occasion of the conquest of Leghorn, and had formed the first condition of 
Ins pacification with every maritime state since that period. But still the 
British historian must lament, that the English government had given him so 
plausible a ground for reiiresenting his measures as retaliatory only by issuing 
in .May 1800, the blockade of the French coasts of the Channel. True, this 
was any thing rather than a mere paper blockade; true, it was supported by 
the greatest maritime force in existence ; true, it was so cflective, that not a 
Trench ship of war could venture, without imminent risk, out of the protec- 
tion of their batteries : still, the declaration of a whole coast, several hundred 

fl) ^nl0, VI. I5<j. 
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milos in length, in a state of hloekade, was a stretch unusual in war; and 
which should, in an especial manner, have been avoided in a contest with an 
antagonist so unscrupulous in the measure in return which he resorted to, 
and so dexterous at turning any illegal act to good account, as the French 
Emperor. 

Sn'lS’”* policy of the Orders in Council, there is perhaps 

poiiry- less didiculty in forming a decided opinion. It was foretold at the 
time, what subsequent experience has since abundantly verified, that in the 
mutual attempt to starve each other out, the manufacturing state, the com- 
mercial emporium, would of necessity he more exposed to suffering than tlic 
nations with whom she carried on mercantile transactions, on the same prin- 
ciple on which a besieged town must, in the end, bo always reduced by the 
concentric lire of a skilful assailant. The ruin and suffering on tliconc side 
is accumulated on a single spot, or witliin a narrow compass; on the other it 
isspread over an extensive surface; the sum total of distress may be, and 
probably will be equal on both sides; but how wide the difference between 
the garrison w hich sustains it all on a single breach, or a few hospitals, and 
the army without, w hich repairs its losses by tlie resources of a great empire. 
.Sound policy, therefore, recommended, on the coiumencemcul of this novel 
and dangerous species of hostility, the adoption of a system on the part of 
Great Itritain which should bind more closely the cords which united her to 
the few remaining neutrals of the world; and which, by opening up new 
markets for her produce in states beyond the reiich of the Frencli Emperor, 
might enable her to bid defiance to the accumulated hostility of all the na- 
tions who were subjected to his control. This important subject, however, 
will more properly come under consideration in a subsequent volume, when 
the practical operation of the Continental System, and the Orders in Cuuucil 
for several years, is to be developed ; and the able arguments on the part of 
the English Opposition are recounted, which, together with the multiplied 
complaints of the neutral powers, and the abandonment of the Continental 
System by Napoleon, at length brought about their rc|ieal. 

There is one measure ou the part of the British government con- 
tiPcted with commercial transactions, however, on which, from the 
very outset, a decided opinion may be hazarded. This is the bill 
introduced by Mr. Perceval, and which passed both Houses of Parliament (1 ), 
for prohibiting the exportation of Peruvian hark to the countries occupied by 
the French troops, unless they took with it a certain ([uantity of British pro- 
duce or manufactures. This was a stretch of hostility unworthy of the cha- 
racter of England, and derogatory to the noble attitude she had maintained 
throughout the war. No excess of intemperance, or violence ou the part of the 
enemy, should have betrayed the British government into such a measure, 
which made war not on the French Emperor, but the sick and wounded in 
his hospitals. How much more digiiined, as well as politic, was the conduct of 
the Duke of York in 1791, who, wlicn the French Committee of Public Safety 
had enjoined their troops to give no quarter, issued the noble proclamation 
already noticed (2), which commanded the British soldiers to deviate in no 
degree from the usages of civilized warfare (3). But such was the exaspera- 
tion now produced on both sides, by the loiig continuance and desperate 
character of the contest, that the feelings of generosity and the dictates of 
prudence were alike forgotten, and an overwhelming, and in some in- 

(|] In llie Lord^, by a majority of 1 10 to 44 i m ('2) ii. 254. 

the Cnmiooru, by 92 to 20.^/'ar/. /)e6. x. 1 170 aud (3) Pari. Deli. x. 1323*5, 1 108-70. 
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stances, mistaken feeling of state necessity led men to commit many actions 
foreign alike to their usual principles and previous conduct. ’ 

mVi'r rtferu preceding disquisition on the Continental System and 

otihr i4>n. ihe Orders in Council has been, it will not, to those who consider 
the importance of the subject, appear misplaced. It relates to the 
ruling principle, the grand object of Napoleon’s life; one which he pursued ■' 
with a degree of perse\"erance with which no other object was followed, and 
which, by imposing on him the necessity of general obedience, left him no 
other alternative hut universal empire or total ruin. As such, it is closely 
linked with the attack on Spain and I’ortugal, and the long-continued car- 
nage of the Peninsular war; the seizure of the Roman Slates, and incorpora- 
tion of Ihe ecclesiastical dominions by the successor of Charlemagne; the in- • 
corporation of the e]ihemeral kingdom of Holland with the great empire ; in” 
fine, Ihe grand invasion of Russia in f 8P2, and the unspeakable horrors of (he 
Moscow campaign. In Ihe history of Napoleon, more perhaps than that of any 
other man that ever existed, the close connexion between one criminal act 
and another, and the irresistible force of the moral law by wliich the auda- 
cious in wickedness are impelled from one deed of darknass to those which 
succeed it, till a just retribution awaits them in the natural consequences of 
their own iniquities, is clearly evinced. The lustre of his actions, the bright 
cfTnlgcnce of his glory, has shed an imperishable ligiitover every step of his 
eventful career; and that mysterious connexion between crime and punish- 
ment, which in most men is concealed by the obscurity of their lives, and 
can only be guessed at from the result, or believed from the moral laws of the , 
universe, is there set forth, link by link, in the brightest and most luminous . 
colours (f). The grandeur of his intellect precludes the idea of any cause 
having co-oporaled in his fall but the universal and irresistible laws of na- 
ture; and the first capacity of modern limes was subjected to the most 
memorable reverse, as if to demonstrate Ihe utter inability of the greatest . 
human strength to combat the simple law w Inch brings upon the impassioned 
prodigal the consequences of his actions. 
ii.ir.iinr. H is obscrved by Dr. Johnson, that no man ever rose to supreme • 
power among men, in whom great qualities were not combined 
i.n niM. ^vith certain meannesses which would bedeemed inconceivable in or- 

dinary men. Never was the truth of this singular but just remark more 
clearly evinced than by Napoleon on this great subject of Ihe Continental 
System. While it was the great object of his life from this period — while it 
was Ihe secret key to ail his negotiations, all his wars, and all his conquests 
— while, to enforce its rigorous execution, he put all the forces of Christen- • 
dom in motion, and burled the strength of the south in desperate fury at the 
power of the north, he himself was the lirst to set the example of the evasion 
of his own decrees, and for a temporary profit to himself to establish a system 
which, in a great degree, subverted the whole objects for which these mighty 
risks and sacrilices w ere undergone. Many montlis had not elapsed, after the 
|iiiblicalion of the Berlin decree, before it wa? discovereil that a lucrative 
source of revenue might be opened up, by granting, at exorbitant prices, 
licenses to import British colonial produce and manufactures; and though 
this was done under the obligation of exporting French or conliueiital pro- 
duce to an equal amount, this condition soon became illusory. Old silks, 
satins, and velvets, which had completely gone out of fashion, were bought 

.(f) Qaanto riU illius praecUfinr IIjl sorordia rum gloria lumra est. nrque boao serpe 
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np at fictitious prices, and when the vessels which took them on board were 
clear of the French coasts, thrown into the sea, and rich cargoes of Knglish 
goods brought hack in return ; and such were the exorbitant prices at winch 
they were soid, that they yielded a very handsome profit to the merchants, 
an enormous ransom to the Emperor for the licenses, and defraying the cost 
of all the French goods which wore lost to give a colour to the transactions. 
British manufactures and colonial produce rose to an extravagant height, 
and as a natural consequence, they became the fashion and the object of 
universal desire. A pair of cotton stockings were sold for six or seven shil- 
lings, and worn by ladies, and in dress, in preference to the lincsl silk ; sugar 
was soon five shillings, coll'ce ten shillings a-pound. Such enormous prices 
excited the cupidity alike of those who were engaged in promoting, and 
those whose duty it was to repress, the contraband trallic; the vast profits of 
such cargoes as could be sold, on any terms, compensated the loss of several 
in the perilous undertaking; and fiscal corruption, taking example from tho 
open sale of licenses at the Tuileries, seized every opportunity of realizing a 
temporary profit from the sulTerings of the people ( 1 ). 

Eva.innor England was not slow in following the example thus set by the 
I>D‘»iti"iri.,Freiich Emperor. Even more dependent than her great antagonist 
“t* I*'® disposal of the national produce, the British government 
liiu.y.irni gladly availed themselves of a system which promised to mitigate, 
in so important a particular, the severity of the continental blockade, and 
restore, under the safeguard of Imperial licen'ies, the wonted encouragement 
of European wealth to British industry. Thence arose a system on both sides, 
the most extraordinary and inconsistent that ever existed upon earth. While 
the two governments were daily carrying on their commercial warfare with 
Mo*. i«. 1810 . increased virulence; while N'apol^on was denouncing the punish- 
ment of death against every government functionary who should connive 
in any way at the introduction of British merchandise (2); and 
consigning to the flames ail the bales of English manufactures that could be 
discovered hy fiscal cupidity in all the extensive dominions subjected to his 
control; while these terrible severities were carried into rigorous execution 
wherever his inllueuce reached, and piles of British goods were frequently 
burnt in the public market-places of all the chief continental cities, and 
unhappy wretches shot for conniving at the lucrative contraband trallic in the 
forbidden articles (5); while the English Court of Admiralty was daily con- 


(l) Bmir. vii.232, 237 

Tbr foUowiiii; iaiiauce wi'lillustrnle Ike mode io 
wliicU the- lovr of {'•iu» iti «U the ltM(><'ri.(l fui(> lion* 
frott) the hi|(hr.«t la the luwe-a, raunlorarted 
uU ih* sUle ohjucU uf liio Berlin UeiTi'e. The 
lisii, ill the suiiiiufr uf I807t h.id iiitidc lltnujieUi'fi 
innotf rs of Hriipdaiid. frotn whence enonmiun 
titiea M UrilisL pruditce were cuiaft^led iu(6 Huh 
stein, from wlifiice ihey \»cre c*iuve)e<L at a Lb.>rga 
It ilipercffit, within the Pmich imsttHD* 
IinusH line This r<*gul.ir Iratfiv heing MeU known lo 
the Imperial auUuiritica.and pmbahiy sccretty cuu* 
nivecl at by tb«u}i fur a share of lU cnorioous pro* 
fUSi Boiirxjciiue, then ike Frtiui'U resident at IKiio- 
bnrg, rrprvsL'utrd to N.-ipulron, ihitt he h.id much 
Letter at once authorize the trade on Ihesu tcrina. 
and realize for hiinsolf Ihts cotiirvhaqd profit* N*i* 
jtolean utlopled the propotval, and, iit i-nntkquencc, 
trO, 000.000 worth of Kiigtish produce {1..3,4 oq, 000} 
was, ui j 81 1. imported oiteuly iuto that luwii jluiic, 
at a profit of 33 per etat to the hiuperor ? The same 
system was soon after adopted in I'ruasin, hut uol* 
wilbManding this relaxalinn, the tejrions of dona* 


niers and coa«l*puarda who were quartered on the 
country were an prodi||ioua that they were of ne* 
CTMity iu pari lodged in the puhlic prison* and 
hospitals, and the unhappy captives and patients 
i-rowd«»d into rmjfinrd and oiibealthy curners,->-,fee 
OoiraaieKSK, vii. 'i37i ’i40 

(2) Tlie Imperial Decree Nnvvinher tSi I8l0> 
creatcfi |irovQSt*marsliuis for the summary piitiiah* 
iiu'ut nf all customlioosr officcft, carriers, cocclt* 
l^uanls.tide.waUrm, and others eii^nf'rd in rrpress- 
iiip illicit commerce, oikI autbortzed Ihci*^ to pro* 
nomire and carry into lu.slaiil rxvcution the most 
severe and iufaBiuus puuidimrnts, mcludinff dcathg 
without a]>peal of respite uf ouy hind.^.Uoni’feor, 
l8^/i iVoF I SlO end vii 34. 

(3i At liuinburjt. ill I8i l, under ih/* gavernincnt 
of ha\r.usl, an uiihujipy father of a familv w as shot, 
for Ti.it ini' iiiinMlured into his hotue a little sa{tar 
inaf, of which hir family stood in u<*C'l j and at that 
veiy mmuriit, pcrliaiw, rfii|iolron was siguing a U* 
cciisr fur the importation uf a u'iUion such loaves, 
SamngliiiB ou a small scale was niiuishcd with 
death, ana the govormnent carrica it no on the 
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dcmning merchant vessels which had contravened the Orders in Council, and 
issuing the strictest injunctions to its cruisers to carry them into full execu- 
tion, both governments were the first to set the example of the open and 
undisguised violation of the very decrees, to which they re(|uired such im- 
plicit obedience in others. British licenses were openly sold at the public 
offices in l^ndon, and became the vehicles of an immense commerce with the 
Continent; and Napoleon at length carried the system of authorizing this 
illicit traflic to such a height, that by a decree issued from Antwerp in 
July a:., isio. July 1810, it was expressly declared, “subsequent to the first 
August no vessel shall issue from any of our ports, bound for any foreign 
port, without being furnished with a licen.se, signed with our own hand (1 ).” 
Thus the Continental System, and the retaliatory measures of the Orders in 
Council, were mutually abandoned by the government, on both sides, though 
rigorously exacted as the first of public duties from their subjects; the whole 
prohibitions of the Orders in Council disappeared before the magic of a 
writing from Downing Street, and the boasted gninde pensee of Napoleon 
degenerated into a mere pretext for exacting, under the name of licenses, an 
immense annual profit for the behoof of the Great Imperial Smuggler in the 
Tuilcries. To such a height was this practice carried by the French Emperor, 
that it opened up new channels of commerce to British industry, quite equal, 
on the continent of Europe, to those his Decree had destroyed; and the 
sufl'ering experienced in England during the continuance of the Continental 
System was almost entirely owing, not to this Berlin Decree, but to the loss 
of the great North American market, which the Orders in Council ultimately 
closed against British industry. Thus, in this the greatest measure of his life, 
on which he staked his influence, his fame, his throne, the mighty intellect 
of Napoldon was governed by the same regard to inferior interests which 
prompted the Dutch, in former times, to sell ammunition and provisions at 
an exorbitant rate to the inhabitants of a town besieged by their armies; 
resolved, at all events, to make profit by their hostilities, and if they could 
not reduce their enemies to subjection, at least realize an usurious profit 
from their necessities. To such a length did the license system proceed under 
the Imperial government, that it constituted a principal source of the private 
revenue of the Emperor ; and we have the authority of Napoleon himself for 
the assertion, that the treasure thus accumulated, in hard specie, in the vaults 
of the Tiiileries, amounted, at the opening of the Russian war in 1812, to the . 
enormous and unprecedented sum of four hundred million francs, or above 
sixteen millions sterling (2). 

cni.erui Tlic retum of Napoleon to Paris, after the glorious termination of 
re* the Polish campaign, diffused an universal enchantment. Never, 
since the commencement of the Revolution, had the triumph of 
their arms been so glorious, and never had the French people such 
universal cause for exultation. No commercial crisis had brought the trea- 
sury to the brink of ruiu, as at the close of the campaign at Austerlitz ; no 

^rrjitrKt ]icat« i tbe Mine regulMuint 611e<l the Knro* br foaad one great mosc fif thnataiul rnaU** by him 
pt.Mn |iri«ons whh rlrliui.’t, anti the IiMprrlal coffert the forces of coiubiueti Kopone iu those me* 

Mridi riclies.x-noiTiiiiifiriiB, vH. 333-234. * ’ ' -i-.....- 

(0 Mart, Sop., r. 512. 

(21 laAs Cas. IV. 1 15. 

I1te arcotiiils and driaSIs of this immenpetrfasnre 
were ail entered iu a liulr Itooh kept by the Kwjie. 
ror*a privele treasurer; and no part of them op. 

|io4rrd in the public account.^ of the nation or the 
armies. The greater part of it was drawn out and 
applied to the necessities of tho slate during tlin di* 
sastert of I8t3 and I8l4, and in this resource is to 


exceeded the income under Ptopoieon’s goTrrinoent, 
and thtt contrihutinns levied by tho nnm’es. how 
Ta.tt foever» were all ahsorlKnl in tbe cost of their 
inaititen.’mce, tbia secret fund most have been 
chlertv, if n -t entirely, realiz«*d from the sale of ll- 
cenfcs, and its great amount furnishes an index to 
the exieni to which that traffic was carried.— -Sec 
I.At Casas, iv. 115. 
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gloomy presentiments of a future desperate war in the North, as at Jena, 
alloyed the buoyancy of their present transports. The great contests ap- 
peared to be over ; the forces of the South and the North had been brought 
into collision, and the latter had been discomnted ; the strength of Ku.ssia, 
instead of an inveterate antagonist, had been converted into the lirmest sup- 
port of the French empire; and, emerging from all the gloom and darkness 
of a Polish winter, the star of Na|ioleou again appeared resplendent in the 
zenith. Their standards had tafen advanced in triumph to the Niemen ; the 
strength of Prussia was to all appearance irrevocably broken ; Austria had 
been throughout overawed; Russia at last defeated. No power of the Conti- 
nent seemed to be longer capable of withstanding the French Emperor ; for 
the forces of Sweden, far removed from the theatre of European strife, would 
soon, it was foreseen, be compelled to yield to the domineering influence of 
Alexander. England alone maintained, with unconquerable resolution, the 
maritime contest ; but the very greatness of the triumphs of the two hostile 
powers on their respective elements precluded, to all appearance, the possi- 
l)ilily of their being brought into collision; and, like land and sea monsters, 
the Colossus of the earth and of the deep regarded each other with fruitless • 
rage and impotent fury (1). 

‘It'orooni"’ unprecedented a series of triumphs might have turned the 
M "sT'i ® nation less passionately devoted than the French to mili- 

•nd cU.m- fary glory, and it will excuse much in the way of flourishing de- 
claniation. But the oratorial elTusions of the public bodies in 
F'rauce, went beyond every allowable limit. Theirs was not the exultation 
offreemen, hut the adulation of slaves; and the classical scholar recognised 
with |tain, in their studied flowers, the well-known language of Byzantine 
servitude. Already it hud become evident that the |>assions of the Revolu- 
tion, withdrawn from their original objects, had become wholly centred on 
military aggrandizement ; and that the generous glow of freedom, chilled by 
sufleringor extinguished by disappointment, was wholly absorbed in sellish 
ambition — the grave in every age of dura hie lil)crty. “We cannot adequately 
praise your Majesty,” said Eacepede, the President of the Senate ; “ your 
glory is loo dazzling; those only who are placed at the distance of posterity 
can appreciate its immense elevation.” “The only eloge worthy of the Em- 
peror,” said the President of the Court of Cassation, “ is the simple narrative 
of his reign ; the most unadorned recital of what he has wished, thought, and 
executed, of their eflects (3), past, present, and to come.” “Theconcep- , 
tion,” said Count dc Fabre, a senator, “ which the mother of Napoleon re- 
ceived in her bosom, could only have flowed from JMvine inspiration." 

{IrhonSj of Shortly after the return of the Emperor, a military spectacle of the 
is«crana most animating and imposing kind look place in the French capi- 

lal. The Imperial Guard made its entry in stale into Paris, amidst® 
an enthusiasm and transport, which ran hardly be imagined by any but 
those, who were eyewitnesses to the vehemence of the military ardour which 
in France had succeeded to the passions of the Revolution. A triumphal 
arch was erected on the road to .Mayence, at a considerable distance from 
Paris, from which, to the capital, the way was thronged by innumerable 
spectators: in, brilliant order and proud array the Guard inarched, through 
a double file of soldiers, by the Port St.-Martin to the Tuilcries, where they 
deiiled under the new triumphal arch, opened for the lirsl time on that day. 

(1) Savary, iii, Dum. xix. 138> M<ml. vi. 273- (2) Moiitg. vi. 275« • 

Bign. vi. f 00- . . , . ilr-iTTSV- i "4^ . • 
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There they deposited their eagles in the Palace— they piled their arms, and 
then passed through the gardens of the Tuilcries to the Champs-tlysdes, 
when they sat down to a repast laid with ten thousand covers. The ani- 
mating strains of tlie military bands, which made the air resound along the 
whole length of this magnilicenl procession; the majestic aspect of the sol- 
diers, wlio were almost all picked men, bronzed by service, but undaunted 
in aspect ; the admirable discipline which they preserved, and the recollec- 
tion of their recent glorious exploits, with the renown of which the world 
resounded, tilled every heart with transport. In tlie evening the theatres 
were all opened gratis ; universal delirium prevailed. It was spectacles of 
this hearpstirring kind, intermingled with the astonishing external triumphs 
which he achieved, which gave Napolt^on his magical inllucncc over the 
French people, and makes them still look back to his reign, notwithstanding 
the numberless calamities with which it was at last attended, as a brilliant 
spot in existence, the recollection of which obliterates all the remembrance 
of later times, and (ixes every eye by a glow of almost insupportable bright- 
ness (1). 

so-'itig advantage, took the favourable opportunity 

Krrnci. Tri- whicli this burst of enthusiastic feeling afforded, to eradicate the 
' ‘ last remnants of popular institutions from the constitution. In the 
speech which he addressed to the Legislative Body on his return from Poland, 
he announced his intentiou “ of simplifying and hringing to perfection the 
national institutions.” It soon appeared what was in contemplation : the 
“simplifying” consisted in the destruction of the only remaining relic of de- 
mocratic power; the “bringing to perfection,” in vesting the whole powers 
of legislation in a Council of .State, presided over by the Emperorj and com- 
posed entirely of persons paid by government, and appointed by himself. It 
has been already mentioned (2), that by the existing constitution three pub- 
lic bodies were required to concur in the formation of the laws : the Council 
of State, the members of which were richly endowed, and ail appointed by 
the Emperor : the Tribunate, in which they were discussed and approved of, 
and the members of which, though also in the receipt of salaries from govern- 
ment, were, to a certain degree, dependent on popular election ; and the 
Legislative Body, which, without enjoying the privilege of debate, listened 
in silence to the pleadings of the orators appointed by the Council of State, 
for the measures proposed by government and those of the Tribunate, cither 
for or against their adoption. But notwithstanding the intiuence of the Em- 
peror over a legislature thus in a great part appointed, and wholly paid by 
himself, the debates in the Tribunate occasionally assumed a freedom which 
displeased him; aud, while he was willing to allow any latitude iu argument 
to the discussions in the Council of State, addressed to himself or his conli- 
dential advisers, he could not tolerate public harangues in anolbcr assembly, 
calculated to arouse extraneous or controlling intiuence, or revive in any 
form the passions of the Revolution. For these r&isous, he resolved on the 
entire suppression of the Tribunate, which, having been already reduced 
from a hundred to fifty members, and stripped by imperial intiuence of its 
most distinguished orators, had lost much of its consideration; and on the 
elevation of the age requisite for admission into the Legislative Body to forty 
from thirty years, a period of life when it might be presumed that much of 
the fervour in support of political innovation would be extinguished. The 
previous discussion on the laws proposed by government, which alone cn- 

(I) Tliib’ *1.547; Jl». ■ (a) ./n/A,' m.' 330. ' ' 
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joyed ihe power of bringing them forward, was appointed to take place in 
three commissions, chosen from the Legislative Body by the Eibperor; but 
their debates were not to be made public. Thus was a (inal blow given to 
popular inllucuce in France, and the aulborily of the executive rendered 
absolute in the legislature, as it bad long been in the other departments of 
government, just eighteen years after it had been established, amidst such 
universal transports, by the Constituent Assembly (1). 

M.b What elTect did this important change, which annihilated all the 
wMcMim''' objects for which the Uevolulion had been commenced, and re- 
IS stored government to a despotic form, more strict and powerful 
rion«. (ijaf, (iiai i],g qIJ monarchy, produce in France? Did it convulse 
that enthusiastic empire to its centre, and revive again the terrible demo- 
cratic fervour of 1789? Did clubs reappear, and popular ambition arise from 
its ashes, and the stem virtue of the old patriots obliterate the more modern 
illusions of military glory? It did none of these things; it was hardly noticed 
amidst the blaze of the Emperor’s triumphs; it did not excite a murmur, or 
awaken an expression of discontent from Calais to Ihe Pyrenees. A'umbcrs of 
pamphlets appeared on the subject, but they were all in warm and earnest 
commendation of the change ; one would have supposed that two centuries, 
instead of eighteen years, bad rolled over the head of the nation ; that the 
days of Mirabcau and Danton had passed into the vaults of forgotten time; 
that the transports of Gracchus bad melted aw ay into the servility of Con- 
stantinople. The very body which was to be annihilated was the first to lick 
the hand which was destroying it; if liberty arose in France amidst the tears 
of suffering and by the light of e.onnagralion,it expired amidst the servility 
of eunuchs and the adulation of the East. When the fatal decree was read in 
the hall of the Tribunate, thunders of applause shook the walls, and Carrion 
Kisas, a member of that body, and cousin of Cambaeeres, exclaimed, “This 
communication has been accompanied with so many expressions of esteem 
and afl'ection, on the part of our sovereign, for his faithful subjects in t/y^ 
Tribunate; these assurances are of such inestimable importance, they have 
been brought forward with so much lustre, that I am sure, gentlemen, I am 
the organ of your sentiments when I propose that we should lay at the foot of 
the throne, as the last act of Dur honourable existence, an address which 
may impress the people with the idea that we have received the act of Ihe 
Senate, w ithout regret at the termination of our political existence, without 
disquietude for the destinies of our country, and that the sentiments of love 


fl) Ue Ktaelt Olx antid’luii. 37* S8. Montg. 
377,278- Bigii. vi. 398. Mvt. i5U. i&3. 

Tlie projort of pxtiiigaiHbiTig Trihunnle bnd 
been long vn‘ert»in«) by Na|Kil^m In lb«' CouncH 
of .stall*, mi ts( Uci-(*mlM‘r, l8U3, !ie saH s^“ Brfnre 
luany ynarn have clajinrd, it will prnl>.i!)ly be advi> 
Miblr 10 aiiili* the Tribuoale to th« LeguUtivr body, 
by lrJiicr«'rring its powers In cmiMuiltrr.** of ibc 
ler Assrmbly. 'Hic Senate, too fi*id)ly roiisthut^ in 
tbe (lulset, will require some slrenglbviitng. I'be 
o(lu>r legislative bmlics have no cousieiriK-y t nmic 
of tbetn could secure the nation from hemming the 
prey of a colonel nf hussars who may have lour 
tbouv.'tnd men at his disposal. The only institutions 
which offer any secuHly to the public safety arc 
the .Senate and Hector.*! Colleges.” *' Tlw LegiSla*. 
live Botly,'* said be, on 29tb March, |it06. '^slmuld 
becompo’^ed of iodividuah, wbn, after the lenni* 
nMion of thoir public service:^, buve Miuir private 
fortune to fall ImcK upon, without the necessity of 
giving tUeut a peoslon for ibcir subsistence. N’e* 
verthrless, there lire every year tulj (fgtt/atort dis- 


e&argrd from lie Legistmtn^ Bodjr, wiem jwi kaoer not 
what to make of ; ibose who are not in office carry 
back l•nthing but ilMiumour to tiie departments. 1 
would wish III see there proprietors nl a eertain 
age, married, atlacbed by the lioiid either ofcbil- 
drrii or .■mine fortune, to the public welfan*. Tbesi- 
men would cvme ennuaby to i'aris, would Fpeak to 
llic hmperor/ and live in liiv cir<le, aod return to 
their dc|>artineiit.s illniniiiaii*dwilb ihe slender share 
of liM Insire whicli h.id fallen on llieir heads. The 
public luiictionaries should aUo he uicuiIkts of the 
la'gishillvb tWaly i you camiut rciidcr the legislature 
too inatmgvaldu; ifU becomes so strong ns to be 
seixid vri;h the desire of ruling, it would dnstroy 
the' executive, or be destroyed by k,'* See Pcsst. 
t48. lS3-**aii able aod oulheiilic brief reeonl nf ibe 
di'>cussions in the Cniincil of .Mate, at vibich the 
Kiuperor presided, atui his opiniuas on tbe most 
^mport'jiil ftubiecis of goviruuieni; of wlin haii ac* 
curttc and valuable Inmalut ion has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Cadell at Ediuburgb, cxcculea hy 
Ibe author's valued fricud, CapLiin Basil Hall. 
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and devotion to the monarch which animated our body, will live for ever in 
the breasts of all its members.” The address was voted by acclamation, and 
these sentiments found a responsive echo in the Legislative Assembly. iLs 
president, Fonlanes, said, in the name of the whole body, “ The majesty of 
the National Assembly is about to revive under the auspices of a great man; 
these walls, which once resounded with so much clamour, were astonished 
at their silence, and that silence is about to terminate. Popular tempests 
shall no longer roll there : they will be succeeded by wise and temperate 
discussions. He who has enchained the demon of faction, no longer desires 
that voices respectful but free should be banished from these walls. Let us 
show ourselves worthy of such a gift : let the Tribune reappear without its. • ' 
storms; let truth shine there in its native lustre, mingled with the radiance 
of wisdom. A great prince must love its Mai ; it alone can fitly illuminate 
his path. What has he to fear from it? the more he is regarded, the more ma- 
jestic he appears; the more he is scrutinized, the more subjects of admira- 
tion are discovered.” These extravagant sallies excited no general burst of 
indignation; they were silently read in the .Moniteur; and the Tribunate, the 
last relic of freedom, sunk unheeded into the grave (1). “When the citi- 
zens,” says Rousseau, “fallen into servitude, enjoy neither liberty nor the 
power of choice, terror and selfishness convert their sulTrages into acclama- 
tions — deliberation is at an end; every one adores in public, or execrates in 
private. Such was the manner in which the Senate was regarded under the 
Roman Emperors (2).” How little did the eloquent apostle of freedom antici- 
pate another confirmation of the same remark, from the very people whom ' 
ills fervent declamations had roused to such unanimous enthusiasm in the < 

cause of liberty. 

complete succe^ of this great infringement on the only rc- 
tnaining popular part of the constitution, encouraged Napoleon to 
undertake still more decisive measures against the liberties of the 
people. Six weeks after, an imperial decree, professing to establish the 
freedom of the press, in reality annihilated it, by enacting that no bookseller 
was to publish any work without its having previously received the sanction 
of the censors of the press! The same restriction had previously been im- ' 
posed on journals and |>eriodical publications; so that, from this time for- 
ward down to the fall of Napoleon, no thought could be published to the 
world without having previously received the sanction of the Imperial au- 
thorities. Under the active administration and vigilant police of the empire, 
these powers were so constantly and rigorously exercised, that not only was 
the whole informaliou on political subjects or public affairs, which was per- 
mitted to reach the people, strained through the Imperial filters, but all • 
passages were expunged from every work which had a tendency, however 
remote, to nourish independent .sentiments, or foster a feeling of discontent 
with the existing government. So far was this carried, that when the Allies 
entered France in 181 f, they found a large proportion of the inhabitants 
ignorant of the battle of Trafalgar. The years of the empire are an absolute 
blank in French literary annals in all matters relating to goverumetit, poli- 
tical thought, or moral sentiment, the journals were filled with nothing ! 

but the exploits of the Emperor, the treatises by which he deigned to en- 
lighten the minds of his subjects on the affairs of state, or the adulatory 

(l^ '* TIic cKangf , '* sayt Bignon, ” iq tUc ogc of change was iutroduerd by llio sole nuihoritT of the 
eligiuilily to the i egislative Uodr' anti r\ru the £tapcror» without the coucum ncc of iiuY oi* the ie> 

Mj|.|>n*sston of the Tr.bmiate, now to iiii|H)rlotil in gialative hodit'a/'^Biotiua, vi. 

our eyes, were lianlly thought of >u 1807 ; and so ^2) Moutg. >i. 27T, B'ga. vi. 307, 3P0. 

little was public opinion regarded, that the former 
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addresses presented to him from all parts of I)is dominions : the pamphlets 
and periodicals of the metropolis breathed only the incense of reiined flat- 
tery, or the vanity of Eastern adulation. Talent in literature took no other 
direction but that pointed out by the Imperial authorities; genius sought 
to distinguish itself only by new and more extravagant kinds of homage. 
The press, so far from being the safeguard of the people against these evils, 
became their greatest promoter by exerting all its powers on the side of des- 
potism. Whoever attentively considers the situation of France, the most 
enlightened monarchy .of Europe, and so recently teeming with democratic 
fervour, during the ten years of the Imperial government, will at once 
perceive the groundless nature of the common doctrine that the press is, 
under all circumstances, the bulwark of liberty, and that despotism is 
impossible where it exists. They will rather concur in the opinion of Ma- 
dame de Sta€l, that the effect which this mighty instrument produces, is 
entirely dependent on the power which gains possession of its resources; 
that it is only in a peculiar state of the public mind, and when a certain 
balance exists between political parties, that it is exerted beneficially on 
the side of freedom, and that at other periods, or under the influence of 
more corrupted feelings, it may become the instrument of the most im- 
movable popular or Imperial despotism which ever was riveted upon man- 
kind (f). 


(l) Mootg. ir. 382* De Stadl, Fran(. ii. 381> 
382. 

Hrntitjr of Observe the picture of the identity 
tlie imperial of the effects of the press under the 
Imperial despotism of Nspolron, and 
an«nhr d’e. democratic tyranny of the ma- 
tnocraiic j^rity in the ARkeric.in Union, ns de- 
tyranny of lint^atod by (wo lua^ters, Madume de 
AmfTicB. StafH and de Toc<|neviltc.— ** This 

|K>lii'C, for which we cannot find terms adequately 
contrmplmins, was the insirument which Bfinaparte 
made use uf to direct public opinion in France; nnd 
in truth when there is no .such thing as the freednm 
of the press, on«) the censors of the press* not con- 
fining themselves to er.TsIng, dictate to writers of 
every description the opinioos they are to advance 
nn every subject of politics, retigioii, manners, 
books, and individualcliaracte!^ it may beconMived 
into wiiat state a nation most fall which has no other 
nulrlmeut for its thr>aghu but such as a despotic 
authority permits It is not surprising, therefore, 
tliat French literature and criticism descended to 
lbulowcst'|>oint during the empire, Thr restrictions 
on the press were far less severe under Louis \1V 
than Napoleon. The profound saying. ‘ Paper will 
receive any thing,’ never received a more appalling 
illustration. Tl»e journals were filled only with ad- 
dresses lo tbe Emperor, witli hi5 journeys, those of 
the Princes and Princesses of bis family, the eti 
queues and presentations at court. They discovered 
the art of being tame and lifeless at Ute epoch of tbe 
world’s overturn : and bnt for the official buUetiiis 
which from time to tiinr let ns know that half the 
^ world was conquered, oncmigbl have believed that 
the age was one only ol roses and flowcr«, nnd 
sought for words in vain but those which the ruling 
powers let fall on their prostrate subjects. A few 
couragc4ius individuals published books without the 
censorship of the press, and what was the comc- 
quencti?— "the tmpres<;ion was seized, and themselves 
prosecuted, banished, or shot like the unhappy 
Palm. Such terrible examples spread snrh an uni- 
versal terror, that.snhmission became universal. Of 
all the grievnncfw which the .shvery of the prt« 
prmluced, |>erhaps the most hilier was the daily 
spectxiclc of those we held most dear insulted or re- 
viled in the journals or works published by author- 
VI, 


ity, wtlbout the possibility of making a reply, over 
half of Europe."— Da Stasi., Rev. ii. $77* 

383. 

.So farMadatnc dc Sta9, in paintingtbe perversion 
of the press to the purposes of des|>ol)stu in Irapo* 
rial Irance: mark now the picture of its opentinii 
in America, under tbe tiiircslrvined sway of a nu- 
merical m.ijority of electors. ** Among (he immense 
crowd," says Tocqucvillc, “ who, in the United 
Stales, take to the career of politics, I h.Tve met with 
few men who jkisscss that indcpendrnce of thought, 
(hat m.Tiily candour, which characterised the Ame- 
ricans in tbeir war of independence. You would 
say, on the contrar}', that all their minits are formed 
on the tame modef, .so exactly ilu they adopt the same 
opinions. 1 have sumetimes met with true patriotism 
ainung the people, but rarely among their nilrrs. 
This IS easily explained— -Supreme power ever cor- 
rupts and depraves its servaols before it has irre- 
coverably tainted its possessors. The courtiers in 
Aioerlca, indeed, do not say Sire' yonr Majesty I 
Blighty difTercnce. But they speak without inters 
mission of the uatnral intelligence of their many- 
headed .'sovereign . they attribute to him every virtue 
and capacity under Heaven; they do not give him 
their wives and daughters to nuke his inistresse.s— ' 
but by sacriticiug tbeir opinions, they prostitute 
themselves tohisNerviee ? What revolts the mind of 
an European in America, it not the extreme liberty 
which prevails, bat tbe slender guarantee whicli 
exists agaiust tyranny When a man ur a parly .<iu^ ' 
fers from injustice in the niiitgd .States from the 
majority, to whom is he to apply for r«-drcss? To , 
pahlic opinion ? It is formed by the majority. Id 
the legislative body 7 It is elected hy the majority. 
To a jury ? It is the judicial coininitlec of the nui- 
jority. To the executive |>owcr 7 It is appointed by 
the in.Tjocity, and i» the mere executor its wislics. 
How cruel or unjust soever may he the stroke which 
injures ymi, redrew is tuipotsible, and submission 
uii.ivoidable. I know no country in which there is 
so little true independence of mind and freerlom of 
discussion, as in America. Tbe majority raises suQb. 
formidable barriers to lilKirly of opinion, that it U 
impossible to p.iss Otem ; within Uicio an authot 
may write whatever he pleases, but he will repent ii. 
if ever he slep beyond Ihcm. In democratic sUtes, 
12 
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combined influence of Ihc entire suppression of the 
dr >uei ind liberty of the press and the unwearied activity of Imperial censors 
HroaniiPr. and police agents, every approach even to a free discussion on 
public aftairs, or the principles either of government or social prosperity, 
was stifled in France and its dependent monarchies, and one-haK of Europe, 
in the opening of the nineteenth century, and the close of a struggle for ex- 
tended privileges and universal information, was brought back to a darkness 
more profound than that of the middle ages. Never did Papal ambition draw 
so close the fetters on human thought as Imperial France; the Jesuits were 
not such active agents in the extension of spiritual, as the police were in the 
establishment of temporal power. Madame de StaPl and Madame Recamicr 
were illustrious instances that the jealousy of the Imperial government 
could not be relaxed even by the most brilliant or captivating qualities of 
the other sex. The former, long the object of Napoleon’s hostility, from the 
vigour of her understanding and the fearlessness of her conduct, was at first 
banished forty leagues from Paris, then conlined to her chJtrau on the lake 
of Geneva, w here she dwelt many years, seeking in vain, in the discharge of 
every filial duty to her venerable father, to console herself for the loss of the 
brilliant intellectual society of Paris. At length the rigour of the enplonnage 
became such, that she fled in disguise through the Tyrol to Vienna, and 
hunted out thence by the French agents, continued her route through Po- 
land into Muscovy, where she arrived shortly before the invasion of 1812, 
happy to find in the dominions of the Imperial autocrat that freedom which 
old Europe could no longer afl'ord. Her immortal work on Germany was 
seized by the orders of the police, and consigned to the flames; and France 
owes the preservation of one of the brightest jewels in her literary coronet 
to the fortuitous concealment of one copy from the myrmidons of Savary. 
The world has no cause to regret the severity of Napoleon to the illustrious 
exile, whatever his biographer may have; for to it we owe the Dix Anndes 
d’Exil, the most admirable of her moral sketches; the three volumes on 
Germany, the most eloquent of her critical dissertations; and the pro- 
found views on the ISritish Constitution, with v^hich she has enriched her 
great work on the French Kevolution. Madame Uccamier shared the rigours 
of Napoleon from her generous attention to her i>crsecuied friend; a tran- 
sient visit of a few days to Coppet, was the pretence for including her also 
in the sentence of banishincnl; the graces which had won the admiration 
of ail Europe, and which had disdained the advances of the Emperor him- 
self (1), were consigned, in a distant province, to the privacy of rural 
retirement, and the ruler of the East and West deemed himself inse- 
cure on the throne of Charlemagne, unless the finest genius then in Eu- 


or^ntzed on theprinriptmof tfar Ainrric«n Rrpnb* 
lies, Ihe aatlioritj of tb« U so abMlute, so 

irrpsiftible, tKai a lusn roust ^ivc u{y kit rights ai n 
citizrit, and aiinott abjure his quality as a human 
if hie means to»lr,iy fnxu the iruch atUich it 
lays down. K ever iho free institutions of .America 
are destroyed, that evenl will arise froiu ike uuli« 
nilted tyranny nf the m-tjority; aimriby will be the 
rrsult, hot it wlti k«ive been brought about by drs* 
pniiftin.’' To the tame purpfise is the opinion of 
President Jefferiun, the alilml Advocate fur drino* 
eraitr prhiviples Ibal ever ap|>eared in the United 
Sutes~*‘ The eaertttivo power,** says hr,** Is not the 
chief da tiger to Ke feared; the lyrsouy of ibeirguU* 
tare it Ihe danger moirt to be feared," Whut tesl»> 
monies from soch minds, to ihcideutity of the efTeciso 
long observed by polittcol writers, by uureslraiurd 


power, whether iu an ahsoluu despot or auirres* 
{Hiiisible uuiiisrirul uiajonty ; and of the neecssity 
of Mtablishiug the foaiMjalions of tlw breakwater 
which is to curb tku force iif uiihcr tiuperiai or da* 
mocrAlic despotism iu another rletueui than that by 
which iu owu waves are AgiialcU t Aitdbuwxcusark- 
able a couRruMtiou of the profxttod remark long 
ag«i made by Arislutle, that courtirra aiul deina* 
gogues iwi only bear o strong rcseuiblaaca to each 
oUier, but arc in lad Me tarn* siea, varying oyly in 
their extecual cWsracier accoiding to the rating 
power which lb»-y severally wnrabip I — See ’locqoa* 
VIIU.B, D» F Amiriqu 0 t ii. J45, l4d, 1&6, 1S7 ; Js>* 
eaasoa's CcrwpomiUne*» iv, 452; and Aaisxorbs, 
d* Pat. K. 27. 

(t) U'Abr. xiii. 124. 
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rope, and the most beautiful woman in France, were exiled from his domi- 
niona (1 ). 

Another decree of the Senate soon after indicted a mortal wound 
n>iQnt>i< on the independence of the judicial establishment, by enacting that 
nth to""' their commissions for life should not be delivered to them till after 
five years’ previous service, and then only on the condition that their con- 
duct bad been entirely satisfactory to the Emperor. He reserved to himself 
the exclusive power of judging on the continuance or dismissal of every judi- 
cial fnnetionary, from the highest to the lowest, with the aid of commission- 
ers, appointed and exclusively directed by himself. From this lime, the in- 
dependence of the bench over tite whole French empire was totally destroyed 
and practically every judge held bis oQice during the pleasnrc merely of the 
Emperor. Several instances of arbitrary dismissal of judges, if they pro- 
nounced decrees disagreeable to government, took place; but they were less 
frequent than might have been expected, from the universal spirit of slavish 
submission which seized the magistrates of every grade, and rendered them 
not merely, during the whole reign of Napoleon, the servile instruments of 
bis will, but led them formally, after bis fall, to invoke the re-establishment 
of despotic power (2). 

Sevan ir. Following Up tlic Same arbitrary system, it was enacted by an 
Imperial decree on January 11th, that not only should every sea- 
Entn.r »>Rn or passenger on board a vessel arriving in any harbour of 
eouimerc. Fraucc who should declare that it came from an English harbour, 
or been searched by English cruisers, receive a third of the value of the 
vessel or cargo, but that every public functionary who sliould connive in the 
slightest degree 'at the infringement of any of the decrees against English 
commerce, should be brought before the Criminal Court of the Department 
of the Seine, which was erected into a tribunal for that special purpose, and 
indicted for hi§A treason. Bales of English goods, of great extent, were pub- 
licly burnt in all the chief cities of the countrim which directly or indirectly 
acknowledged the French influence; and at the moment that the unhappy 
owners were begging from the executioners a few shreds which the flames 
bad spared, to cover their children from the inclemency of the weather, the 
Emperor, by means of licenses, was daily carrying on an extensive 
merce in these very articles, and amassing enormous sums at the Tuileries by 
the sale of the right to deal in those goods which brought death to any infe- 
riorfunctionary (3). 

Ueanwhiie, the thirst for public employment in France, always great 


' (0 DeStad. Dix d’EAiI, 7^, 75s 177, 191. 
M. litfw Rranf!. ii. S09. 

jMloMTuf UMiame R^iniar's beauty 
ond influence vnrrietf him to still more ubju-stiHable 
leir^Ls. H«r lnt*lMiiid, wbu w«s« huukw in 
Tam, buitsoie bonkrofA, «h 4 k« tervwMly itroposcd 
in the Cuan«‘il ot Stale, that shouid 6# suijttted 
H m Jwnt mtk him tat tk« debu tfaa 

** buok 1 ** I aw of upinwts" aaid tw, * that in epee <if 
binkruptr^, the wife Fbauki be deprived of all hrr 
eonjuirid rifhti} becawee •ur MMimeia uuctlM tlw 
Miuvifie, lUat « wife lonat follow tbe foHuue of her 
liORhand, aod that would deprive ber of «U toduce* 
BMnl to wkkft bim oootbia* bis extrueufences. ** 
** Tko okiAs of Laokurs, says Peki, «l»e ttupartiiil 
reporter of these important debates, -'‘-ahri^s ex- 
cited the Rmpertir’a jculoiiay, beehuse tbey were an - 
iodepeodeut claw who bed no need of tbe fovern- 
aneot, whiit tbe goverutneiit oAen stood in need of 
tbeir estlatance. Besides diet, in wisbinf to render 
Madame Utkamirr responsible for her husband's 


debts, be was actuated by a special spite ajpiintit 
that celebrnted lotly. The little court with which 
she was surroundrU, on account of her incomparable 
bt'aulTi excited his jealousy as mheh as tbe talents 
of Ma’datB* de Mael Bleeated as he was above all 
others, bu -could net see, without pain, that skt 
sAured with him the //mA/jc attentian. He was more ii^ 
ritotod by It than be esouM have Iteeo by a decided 
opposition to his |oveniment. Even thecelclirity of 
M. Gftll, aod hts well-known syntem ul cranioioKy, 
eaieiied his jaatousy t he could aok nidote that be 
sliontd be more talked of than h{insctf.’'^PsiiT, 
Opinion tie ffapotdon dtnr dr OmfoifdStmt, 961. 
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Autwerp, taking the pet, befause (wo kandM.me 
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wtLs's Johftom. 
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among that energetic and aspiring people, rose to a perfect mania. The 
energy of the Hevolution, the ardent passion for individual elevation which 
' constituted its secret but main spring, was now wholly turned into that chan- 
nel, and by a change of circumstances, remarkable indeed, but not unna- 
tural, the same desire which, when revolutionary elevation was practicable, 
convulsed all the nation with democratic fervour, now that court favour was 
the onlv avenue to promotion, led to the extremity of Oriental obsequious- 
ness. xiie prefects, who had the patronage of all the numerous government 
ollices within their jurisdictions, held a court, and exercised an influence 
equal to that of petty sovereigns; the ministers of state were besieged with 
innumerable applications for every office which fell vacant; the Ethperor 
himself received hundreds of petitions for every situation in his gift, from 
the highest to the lowest. All ranks, classes, and parlies, concurred in this 
selfish struggle ; the old noblesse, with a few hononrable exceptions, vied 
with each other for the most trifling appointments in the Imperial ante- 
chambers; the patriots of 1789 burned with ardour to share in the advan- 
tage of the Imperial government; even snch of the blood-stained Jacobins of 
1795 as the guillotine and subsequent proscriptions had spared, sunk down 
into obscure pamphleteers or functionaries in the employment of the despot 
who had extinguished their extravagant chimeras (1). When such was the 
disposition of the leading parlies in the Revolution, both on the royalist ami 
republican side, it may readily be conceived with what eagerness the rising 
generation, the young men who had grown up to manhood under the star of 
Napoleon’s glory', who knew of the fervour of democracy only as a hideous 
dream of former days, the immense mass who looked to advancement in life, 
and saw no hope of attaining it but in the favour of government, rushed in- 
to the same career, and how completely every feeling, down to the fall of 
Napoleon, was absorbed in the general desire to bask in the sunshine of Im- 
perial favour. Snch was the universality and vehemence of this passion, that 
it superseded every other feeling, whether private, social, or political, and 
with the exception of a few rigid republicans, such as Carnot and Lafayette, 
swept before it the whole democratic principles of France (2). 

R» id ro. The Constituent Assembly had paved the way for this great alter- 
suppression of the privileges of the nobles, and the 
annihilation of all provincial and local authority, which ncces- 
Frani? sarily devolved in every branch of the administration, either on 
the popular assemblies or the central government; the Legislative 
iovrrnmnii. j^gsejf,bly followed it upby banishing all the clergy and landhold- 
ers, and issuing the iniquitous decrees for the confiscation of their property ; 
and the Convention put the finishing stroke by inhumanly massacring their 
leading members, and rendering the reparation of this injustice even to their 
heirs impossible, by alienating their possessions to the innumerable millionsof 
revolutionary proprietors. It is in these frightful deeds of national injustice, 
that we are to look for the remote but certain cause of the rapid centraliza- 
tion of the subsequent governments, and the unbounded extent of the Im- 
perial authority. When Napoleon succeeded to supreme power, he found all 
local or subordinate sources of influence or authority closed up or annulled, 
and nothing remained but the central government. The people had elfectu- 
ally succeeded in destroying the eounleracting influence of all other bodies 

(1) Even Darerc wo» eiwployed in Uii* wpacltj. govrniincnt, till iIa fall tn 
)iy Napf>I<^u. and dragged ont an obscure rxiatence jtararics. Sup. Vort Burtrt. ^ 

MS a birvd painpblelvcr and cuibgist orthc Imperial (2} lie Stacl, it* 373« 373* Di* Ao. d Extl, 38. 
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or individuals in the stale; but they had been unable to retain in their own 
hands the power which they had, in the first instance, erected on their ruins. 
Such had been the corruption, selfishness, incapacity, or wickedness of the 
functionaries appointed by the masses, that by common consent they had 
been deprived, cither formally or tacitly, of their power of nomination ; and 
every appointment, without c.\ception, in the empire, flowed from the cen- 
tral government. Not only were the whole members of the Council of State, 
the .Senate, and the l.cgislative Body, selected by the Emperor; but he had 
the appointment of the whole oflicers in the army and navy, and the police, 
w hether local or general : the whole magistrates of every degree ; the judges, 
whether supreme or inferior; all persons employed in the collection of 
the revenue, the customs, and excise; the whole ministers of the Church; 
all the teachers of youth; all tlie professors in the universities, acade- 
mies, and schools; all persons in the post-office, or concerned in the admi- 
nistration of the roads, bridges, harlwurs, fortresses, and cities in the empire. 
In a country deprived of its great landed proprietors by the confiscations of 
the Hevolution, bereaved of commerce and colonics by the events of the war, 
and almost destitute of capital or private fortunes from the preceding convul- 
sions, these difl'ercnl employments constituted the only avenues to subsist- 
ence or eminence which remained to those who were either averse to, or 
above the rank of manual labour, or retail trade. This slate of matters, inci- 
dent to a people highly excited and inspired with the strongest feelings of 
individual ambition, can alone account fur the universal passion for govern- 
ment employment which seized all ranks of the French nation during the 
latter years of the reign of Napoleon ; and before we censure them as volatile 
and inconsistent, when we contrast this mania with the democratic fervour 
of 1789, we would do well to reflect whether any other people, under similar 
circumstances, would have remained more steadfast to their original profes- 
sions; and whether both dispositions of the public mind were not in trutli, 
at bottom, the result of the same thirst after individual distinction, varying in 
the efl'cel it produced (1) according to the change in the means of obtaining 
elevation which the altered circumstances of society had occasioned (2). 

Kmpfr.^ In* seized, with all his wonted ability, on the extraordinary 

ih» combination of circumstances which had thus in a manner thrown 
absolute |H)wer into his hands. “ llis system of government,” says Madame 
de StaOl, “ was founded on three bases — To satisfy the interests of men at the 
expense of their virtue; to deprave public opinion, by falsehoods or sophisms 
perpetually repeated from the press; and to convert the passion for freedom 
into that for military glory. He followed up this system with rare ability.” 
The Emperor himself has given us some important infurmatiou on his de.signs,' 
and what he had effected in this respect. “ 1 had established,” said he, “ a 
government the most compact, carying on its operations with the most rapi- 
dity, and capable of the most nervous efforts Uiat ever existed upon earth. 
And, truly, nothing less was required to triumph over the immense difficul- 
ties with which we were surrounded, and produce the marvels which we 
accomplished. The organization of the prefectures, their action, and results, 

(l) Cat. iO'i. Dc'Stnjl, Tnrtc n. ■ andcrtlienecmhy'brseatfnirhiimplf a|^hi;atidft 
374* Id. Oix. An. 39. * wu in ordfr to aid that fi'cling, ami give way to 

(j) Napolt-ou has left some precious observations lli.il universal necessity, that I fell the propriety of 
on this important sobjnrt. ** Our excuse for the endowing nil the principal ufltces with so much 
boandlesa tkirst for employments which existed riches, power, oud cuDsidcration; but iu lime, I 
Qnder the empire,” said no, " is to be fonniTin the would have chonged that by the mere force of ojii- 
misfortnnes and convulsions of the nevolutlon. nion.-^Lss. CaS. vii. 102. 

Krery one was displaced ; every one felt himself 
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wre alike mlmirablc. The same impulse was given at the same instant to 
more tlian forty millions of men ; and by the aid of these centres of local ac- 
tivity the movement was as rapid at all the extremities as at the heart of the 
empire. Strangers who visited us were astonished at this system; and they 
never failed to attribute the immense results which were obtained, to that 
uniformity of action pervading so great a space. Each prefect, with the au- 
thority and local patronage with which he was invested, was in himself a 
Ullle h'mperor ; but, nevertheless, as he enjoyed no force but from the 
central authority, owed all his lustre to official employment, and had no 
natural or hereditary connexion with the territory over which his dominion 
extended, the system had all the advantages of the feudal government with- 
out any of its inconveniences. It was indispensable to clothe them with all 
that authority; I found myself made Dictator by the force of circumstances; 
it was necessary, therefore, that all the minor springs should be entirely 
dependent on and in complete harmony with the grand central moving 
power. The spring with which I covered the soil required a prodigious 
elasticity, an unbounded tension, if we would avert the strokes which were 
levelled at our authority. Education may subsequently effect a change; but 
our generation were inspired with such a thirst for power, and exercised it 
in so arrogant a manner, to give it the mildest name, and at the same time 
were so headlong in their passion to fawn upon greatness and wear the chains 
of slavery, that no other system of government was practicable (1).” 
biMn'ma admiration for the ccntraliied government which 

established, and of the machinery of perfects, mayors, 
onw^'rh* adjoints, and other functionaries, by which it was carried into 
ft.*n<i‘rA. effect, no man knew better than Napolt^on that it was not in such 
a system that the foundation for a durable dynasty on the tbrone could be 
laid. Tbe system of prefects enjoying absolute pov/er, but deriving all their 
consideration from transient government appointments, was in reality no- 
thing else but the system of Oriental pachalics, held in subjection by a 
vigorous Sultan; and all history told that such government rarely descended 
to the third generation from their original founder. “ An aristocracy,” says 
Napoldon, “is the true, the only support of a monarehy; without it, the 
state is a vessel without a rudder — a balloon in the air. A trne aristocracy, 
however, must be ancient; therein consists its real force; and that was the 
only thing which I could not create. Reasonable democracy will never aspire 
to any thing more than obtaining an equal power of elevation to all. The 
true policy in these times was to employ the remains of the aristocracy with 
the forms and the spirit of democracy. Above all, it was necessary to take 
Advantage of the ancient historic names; it was the only way to throw the 
halo of antiquity over our modern institutions. My designs on this point were 
quite formed, but I had not lime to bring them to maturity. It was this, that 
every lineal descendant of an old marshal or minister should be entitled at 
any lime to get himself declared a dnkc by the government, upon proving 
that he had the requisite fortune; every descendant of a general, or governor 
of a province, to obtain the title of epunt upon obtaining a similar endow- 
ment. This system would have advanced some, excited the hopes of others, 
awakened the emulation of all without injuring any one; pretty toys, it is 
true, but such as are indispensable for the government of men. Old and cor- 
rupted nations cannot be governed on the same principle as simple and 
virtuous ages; for one, in these times, who would sacrifice all to the public 
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good, there are thousands and millions who are governed only by their in- 
terests, their vanity, or their enjoyments; to attempt to regenerate such a 
people in a day, would he an act of madness. The true genius of the workman 
consists in making a right use of the materials which he has at his disposal, to 
extract good even from the elements which appear at first sight most adverse 
to his designs; and there is the real secret of the revival of titles, ribbons, 
and crosses. And, after all, these toys arc attended w ith few inconveniences, 
and are not without some advantages. In the state of civilisation in which we 
are placed, they are proper to awaken the res|)ect of the multitude, and not 
without inllucnce in producing a feeling of self-respect in their owners; they 
satisfy the vanity of the weak, without giving any just cause of offence to the 
strong (f 

Rc r.i.,. Proceeding on these principles, a Senatns Consullnm, in Marcli 
SrCr"iur,l808, re-cstabli.shed hereditary titles of honour, under the denomi- 
nation of Prince, Duke, Count, Baron and Chevalier. The persons 
lili.”" ""' so ennobled were empowered to entail a certain income, under the 
name of majorats, in favour of their direct descendants. This was the first 
formal re-eslablishmenl of a nohilily ; but NapohVm had previously, on re- 
peated occasions, exercised the power of conferring titles on the leading per- 
sons in his government or army, without any other authority than bis own 
will; and among others had, by a patent dated 28th May, 1807, created 
Lcfcbvrc Duke of Dantzic, with an hereditary succession to his son; and all 
the marshals of the empire, as well as grand officers of the imperial Court, 
had already been created Princes or Dukes, shortly after the campaign of 
Austerlitz (2). But these titles were all connected with foreign estates or pos- 
sessions, or named after some glorious foreign exploit, and did not infringe, 
except indirectly, on the equality in France itself, which it had been the 
great object of the Devolution to establish. Now, however, tliis fundamental 
principle was openly violated; and in the lifetime of tlie generation which 
liad waded through oceans of blood to abolish these distinctions they were 
re-established in greater numbers, and on a more rigid stylo of etiquette than 
ever (3). 

sp~.<-br< on Such a strctcli, coming so soon after the universal passion for 
In'.teXo. equality, w hich, bursting forth in had since convulsed France 
i«ci,rbo<iy. and Furope, was of itself sufficiently remarkable; but it was 
ushered into die Legi.slative Body. “ Senators !” said Cambaefris, “know 
that you are no longer obscure plebeians or simple citizens. The statute which 
1 hold in my hand confers on you the majestic title of Count. I myself, Sena- 
tors, am no longer merely the citizen Cambaceres ; as well as the great dig- 
nitaries of the empire, 1 am a prince, your most Serene Highness! and my 
most serene person, as well as all the other holders of the great dignities of 
tlie empire, will be endowed with one of the grand duchies reserved by the 
Imperial decree of 50th March, 180C (-4). As the son of a prince cannot, in the 
noble hierarchy, descend to a lower rank than that of a duke, oil our children 
will enjoy that title. But the new order of things erects no impassable or in- 
vidious barrier between the citizens; every career remains open to the vir- 
tues and talents of all ; the advantage which it awards to tried merit will 
prove no injury to that which has not yet been pul to the test.” Thunders of 
applause shook the Senate at this announcement ; and that body, compo^d 
almost entirely of persons of plebeian birth, whom success in the Revolution, 
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had raised to eminence, and many of whom bad voted in the Convention for 
the death of Louis, not only accepted with gratitude the Imperial gift, which 
was thus the price of abandoning all their former principles, and put on with 
alacrity the slate livery which was tlie badge of their servitude, but mani~ 
moasly embodied their devotion in an address to the Emperor on the occa- 
sion, w’hich must be given entire, as one of the most memorable monumento 
of political tergiversation and baseness which the history of the world has 
to exhibit [1). . - 

Eudmvmrnt Thc institutiou of this new hereditary noblesse was attended with 
°'o'rlT one peculiarity, which was at once indicative of the ephemeral ha- 
f"ra"“o"cisnSis on which it was founded, and the incapability of llie infant or- 
der to answer any of tliose important purposes in the state which 
an ancient and independent aristocracy afford. Most of the new nobles were 
soldiers of fortune ; almost all of them were destitute of any property, but 
such as their official cmoluinenU or the opportunities they had enjoyed 
of foreign plunder had afforded. To obviate this inconvenience, and prevent 
the new nobility from degenerating into a mere set of titled menials, or pen- 
sioned functionaries, Napoldon fell upon the expedient of attaching to these 
titles rich endowments, drawn from the revenue of foreign countries con- 
quered by the French arms, or held by them in subjection. All the French 
marshals and the chief dignitaries of the empire were in tliis manner quar- 
tered on the German or Italian stales, and large sums, drawn from the ' 
industry or resources of their inhabitants, annually brought to the great 
central mart of Paris to be expended (2). The increase of opulence to the. 
Imperial capital was thus indeed most sensible; and, in a similar propor- 
tion, did the Imperial government, the author of so many benefits to its 
citizens, become popular and respected ; but the effects of this perpetual ab- 
straction of wealth from other countries to the metropolis of the great nation, 
were, to the last degree, vexatious to their inhabitants, and proved one con- 


(l) 3Ioatg. vi. 304*306> 

Atldrm of ** Sire! The Senate presents to yoor 
the Senate ougmt Majesty the tribute of its gra- 
to tlw Em* titutlo for tbe goodness wich has 
peror on the prompted you to cominnnicate, by 
iMiUject. Serene Highness the Chan- 

cellor of the Empire, the two statutes relative to the 
erection of Imperial titles of (be 30th March, 1806* 
and the lOth August in ibc same year. Ry that 
great iii&iiloiion, Sire! your Majesty has affixed the 
seal of durability to all the others which France 
owes to your wL^om. In proportion. .Sire, as one 
observes the mutual links which connect together 
the (lifTerenl parts, so multiplied und yet so {iniily 
united, of that great fabric; in proportion as timct 
wbicii alone can develope the full extent of its he- 
iiefiU, sfauli have fully uiifnldefi them, what effects 
way not be onlicipai^ from yonr august wisdom I 
A new value awarded to the recompenses which 
your Majesty never fails to award to real merit, in 
what obscurity soever fortune may have ptaeed it, 
and how varied soever may by the services which 
it has rendered to the stale; new motives to imitate 
such great examples ; fresh bonds of fidelity, devo- 
tion, and love towards our country, its sovereign, 
and his dynasty; a closer Ixmd of union between 
o'tr institutions and those of coufedetate or friendly 
nations; fathers recuinperiscd in what is most dear 
to them; the recollections of families rendered more 
touching: the memory of nur sncnlors enshrined ; 
the spirit of onler, of economy, und of eonservalinn 
strciiglheiiod by its most obvious interest, that of its 
descendants ; the first bodies of lh« empire, nnd llie 
most noble of onr institutions dr.awn closer togetlnr ; 


aU dread of the return of the ejiout Feudal S/Jtem 
for ever abolished ; every recollection foreign to 
what you have established extinguished ; the splend- 
our of the new families deriving fresh lustre from 
the rays of the crown ; the origin of their illustra- 
tion rendered contemporary with your glory ; the 
past, the presentv and the future attached to your 
power, as in the sublime concq)tions of the great 
}K»ets of antiquity, the first link of the great chain 
of destiny was placed in ilte hands of the gods. 
Such, Sire, are the results of the institution to'which 
your Majesty has given life. The cnoibination of 
such iw}H»rlaiit results, giving security to those to 
whom Uie present is as nothing, when there is no 
guarantee for the future, consolidates in its founda- 
tions. fortifies in all iu parts, brings to ]>erfectioa 
in its proportions, and embellishes iu its ornamonts, 
the immense social edifice, at the summit of which 
is placed the rcsplendeul throne of the greatest of 
uionarchs.*'— Seo .VoNr/eur. Hth flfareh, (807, and 
Moxto. vi. 306, 308. The extraordinary nuinre of 
this address will not be duly appreciated unless it is 
rncoUected that a considerable proportion of thc.to 
obsequious senators, now so ready to wear tbe Im- 
|ierial livery and form n part in the grearqiyramiil 
which supported the throne, were once furious Ja- 
cobi ns, staiued with tbe worst Atroeities of tlic Reign 
of Terror, nnd almost all at one ]urriud ardent sup* 
porters of the ]>rinciples of lilierty and equality. It 
. is sufficient to mention tbe names of Cambacercs. 
Fouch«>, Sieves, Merlin de Dnuai, r.amot, Beugnot, 
Comudet, Wstout, Viemun-VaubUnc. FotiUmcs. 
Fabre de 1’ Aude. etc., besides a host of others. 

(?) As a .«iH*cImeD of the manner in wbicli the 
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siderable cause of the deep-felt and far-spread hatred which ultimately oc- 
casioned its fall. In this respect Napoleon not only evinced none of his wonted 
sagacity, hut acted in direct opposition to what common sense dictated as 
the fitting course for the monarch of a great and varied empire. How diffe- 
rent was the policy of the Homans, who not only left at the disposal of the 
municipalities in their extensive dominions the greater proportion of their 
local revenues, hut-annually remitted large sums from the imperial treasury 
for the construction of edifices of utility or emhellishment in all their prin- 
cipal cities; so that the sway of the Emperors was felt chiefly in the increas- 
ing opulence and splendour of their provincial capitals (1). 
foaoTwhicb ** another part of Napoleon’s system, which he laboured as- 
promote, to effect an amalgamation, or fusion as lie 
tb* aai frnt called it, of the ancient with the modern noblesse, that, burying 
in oblivion former discord, they should cordially unite in resisting 
any farther changes, and supporting the Imperial throne. With this view 
he not only opened his antechambers to the old nobility, who rushed in 
in crowds to occupy them, hut promoted to the utmost of his power the 
distribution of the old families through the innumerable offices of his domi- 
nions, and did all that he could, by the offer of splendid establishments, 
to overcome the repugnance of the ancient noblesse to matrimonial al- 
liances with the soldiers of fortune who had risen from the ranks to great- 
ness under the banners of the empire. In one respect, this system succeeded 
even beyond his expectation. Fondly attached, notwithstanding all their re- 
verses, to feudal ideas, clinging still, notwithstanding a total change of man- 
ners, to antiquated customs, the old nobility found themselves suddenly 
elevated to an extraordinary and unhoped-for degree of importance in the 


li»p4*rial ^rierals or dignitaries irtre endowed out it may be safficient to cite those who were allocated 
of the rercimes of ibe conquered or subject states, on the domnins of tlie small Ivlcclorate of Uanorer. 

(hUt of the reteoues bestowed from the Electorate of llaoover.) 

Bcrthier, Prioca of Tfenfi^tel, 

Bemadotte, Prince of Pontccorvo, 

Morticr, Duke of Trcvis9t . 

Duroc, Duke of Friuli, 

Mey, Duke of Klchingon, 

Augrreau, Duke of (^stigUofte, 

Massena, Duke of Bivoli, 

Caultiiocourt, DuVu of Vicenza, 

Daroust, Duke of AuersUidt, 

Sbult, Duke of I'alimitia, ■ , 

l^febvrw, Duke of Danlzic» . . • . . 

Priuuc Ix-bruiie 

Lamtrs, Duke of UloitWhclIo, . , . , . , 

Marshal Bossi^cs, 

Gen. S(‘ha.<ttiani, 

Junol, Duke of .Abraiitvs, 

Gen. Friand, 

Gen. Brhsaii, 

Gencnls Victor, Oudinot, $t.>Ililoirc, Gardeneu, Gazan, Caffarelli, 

Dupas, LASsalie, Klein, SoulU, Dorsebne, Bapp, each 20.000, in all. 

Generals Ilulliii, Drouet, Omipans, Gudin, Vcrdier,lk}umcs, I.acokte, 

Doru, and others, in all 1 3, 25.000 each 

Mariuout, Duke of Bagusa, Marot, Fouebe, DccrAs, Regiiier, Molliiti, 

GaiuliupCUainpacny, Lenunois, Clarke, Crelal, Uertraid, Mqncey, 

IVrigDou, Serviercs, Marclund, firgur, Dupout, 20,000 each, in 
all, 19 individuals, 

Moutoii, Iklliord, Savary, Laurialoo, each lS,OOOw 

General Decker, - 

Begnaud SbJeau d'Aiigeiy. Dufemiier, Laeriar, Geo. Grouchy, Gen. 

Nansouty, Bigot, each lO.OOO, iu all, . • 


Total, 


140,000 fn. or L. S,oMi 
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4,000 

100.000 

4.000 

85.000 
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83,000 

3,160 

80.000 

3.200 
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3.200 

66,000 

2.700 

60.000 

. .2.400 


2.150 
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' 2,000 

50,000 

2.000 

50.000 

2.000 

50 000 

2.000 

40,000 

1.600 

35.000 

1.450 

80.000 

1,200 

30,000 

14200 

240,000 

9.600 

325,000 

13.000 

380,000 

J 5,200 

004)00 

2,400 

12.000 

480 

60.000 

3.200 
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-Ua&o. X. 388*400: Piicfi Just. 
(1) Hard. x. 488,490. 
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court of the new Emperor; and, by the Rrace of their manners, the brilliancy 
of their conversation, and their perfect familiarity with the. formalities and 
etiquette of the ancient r^;;ime, soon acquired a marked sii()eriority in that 
field over the soldiers or civilians of humble birth whom the changes of the 
Revolution had elevated to greatness. By a singular, but not unnatural feel* 
ing also, they were destitute of the scruples at accepting offices in thfe house- 
hold, which |>ersons of less illustrious descent might have felt. A Montmo- 
rency would willingly become maid of honour to the Empress, or even des- 
cend to lac.e her shoe, which a lady of plebeian birth might have deemed a 
degradation. Thus the court was soon filled with the descendants of the old 
noblesse, and widely as the Emperor opened his doors for their reception, 
amply as he multiplied the chamberlains, ei|uerries, lords in waiting, ladies 
of the bed-chamber, squires, pages of the antechambers, and other function- 
aries of the palace, he found it impossible to keep pace with the crowds of 
titled applicants who incessantly besieged its gates for admission. The new 
nobility soon conceived a violent jealousy at these intruders who had sup- 
planted them in the court circles, and openly testified their animosity even 
in presence of the Emperor himself. The' system of fusion met with very 
little success with the ladies of the rival classes of nobility; but the sub- 
stantial advantages of great fortune and dignifieil station, reconciled the 
plebeian duchesses to the superior favour shown to their patrician rivals, 
while the brilliant uniforms, high stations, and military lustre of the young 
generals induced not a few of the descendants of the oldest families in 
France to ally their fortunes to the sons of those upon whom their parents 
would have deemed it a degradation to have bestowed a look (t ). 
roTnu Notwithstanding all his efforts, however, it was impossible for Na- 
ui. Frnirii polcoi] to concoal from the clear-sighted republicans of France that 
•t ^hi, the restoration of hereditary titles of honour was an entire depar- 
ture, in the most vital points, from all the principles of the Revo- 
iijiion. In fact, tlie only surprising thing is, that he himself did 
not perceive how completely its ultimate effect was subversive of all the pas- 
sions which had agitated France in 1789, and during the whole fervour of 
its subsequent changes. It was in vain to say that titles of honour were now 
re.storcd as a personal, not a hereditary distinction; that the career of merit, 
both in the civil and military department was open to all ; and that every 
peasant's son might indulge the hope, by bravery in the Held, of lighting his 
way from the humble rank of a grenadier to a marshal’s baton and duke- 
dom ; or, by skill and address in diplomacy, of advancing from the counter 
of the tradesman to the dignity of ambassador and prince of the empire. 
During the reign of Napoleon, indeed, and under the pressure of those na- 
tional difficulties which rendered it indispensable to look for talent in every 
grade, even the lowest in the stale, there might be some foundation for this 
observation; and doubtless the aspiring temper of the liert elal could not but 
feel graliiied, at beholding the number of their own, or an inferior rank, who 


( 1 ) PHct.lOT. lOS.UsCai. !i. 38S. 3S». l)c.Slifl. 
Hctr. -Fran^. ii. 333. 335 Il’Abr. i% 28? ;ii, 334. 

The raa*OM« aiMgnrd by Napot<<oii in tb« Cuat>* 
cil flf Stale fnr ibr finploymrul of ibe ancit'tU in 
prrfcrrnce to the iiiodr>ru notilnv* aa foUows : 
it is t!i« old rauiilirs tbal yiw can alone 

find still Kime rrnuins of great fortune; by tb.-il 
inratis they exercise a great iuiluence on goTrni<* 
ineiit. Iliiw coold you rorapoae a court wiib the 
iiu'ii of the Revolntiou? You fmd in tbeir ranks 
only hnacnirable (unetioiiaries witboot fonooe, 
or opulent contractors wiiboot rhararter— a court 


of salaried offtciult would l>e At oim» onerous 
to the state, oiid ullbout difn^lty iit ibe eyes 
ol' llie people. If ibe obi fnrlnoes are divided by 
distributions on ricatli. th<*y are rrstnrrd by succes* 
sions I the new fortunes have notbing to look In In 
that way I on the contrary, they are mmumded 
with ne«>dy relatives. U vrrmneitl ean nuw no lon- 
ger enrich, as formerly, its serranls by tlieduinalns 
of the crown nr runfuratitMis ; it ought, iberefore. 
os imuh as possible to take advantage of fortunea 
already made, and employ them in its service. 
PaLRT, Cofueii tie Sopolfnn, |07, 108. 
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now as warriors or statesmen ocrnpied the highest stations in the empire. 
But to those who carried their views beyond the reign of the emperor or 
the existing generation, and looked to the present institutions as a guarantee 
for republican equality in future times, these considerations allorded little 
matter for consolation. They could not disguise from themselves that the new 
imperial dignities, though the reward of merit to the present holders, would 
become the birthriglit of descent to the next generation ; they could not hope 
that the same stirring and anxious times would always continue which rend- 
ered it necessary for government to throw theinselTcs for support on the 
middling classes of the people; and they anticipated the time with dismay, 
when, during the pacific periods of subsequent reigns, the imperial nobility 
would come to monopolize the influence, offices, and power of the state, as 
completely as ever had been the case by their feudal predecessors in the days 
of Francis I. or I.onis XIV. What was the origin of all nobility but personal 
merit? every family, how great soever in its subsequent stages, had some 
obscure citizen for its original founder ; the first king had been a fortunate 
soldier. K an aristocracy existed at all, obstructing the rise of inferior citi- 
zens, and monopolizing for a privileged class the influence and riches of the 
state, it would be no consolation to the friends of equality to assert that it 
took its origin from the revolutionary, not the feudal wars, and that its pa- 
ladins were to be found not in the hound Table of Charlemagne, but the 
marshals of Napol(k>n. 

In truth, the Emperor was too far-sighted not to feel the justice of these 
observations; and although, in his addresses to the people, he was cautious 
to hold out the new nobility as the reward of merit only, yet he secretly felt 
that it was in fact the revival of a family distinction. But he was also awaro 
that the favour of the populace cannot be relied on for the durable support 
of government ; that an hereditary monarchy cannot exist without an here- 
ditary aristocracy, whose interests are entwined with its fate; and that, with- 
out Such lasting support, founded on the permanent interests of a privileged 
class, his throne would be lost by his descendants as speedily as it had been 
won by himself. All history, and especially that of the Asiatic empires, proves 
that no family, how great soever in its original founder, could long keep pos- 
session of the throne, unless it had cast its anchor either in the interests of an 
hereditary nobility or religious attachment centered in the descendants of a 
single family. And the friends of freedom, had they possessed more penetra- 
tion than at that time, or even now prevails on this subject in France, might 
have been consoled by the reflection that, however hostile to the equality, 
the passion for which formed the leading principle of the Revolution, such 
an aristocracy formed an essential clement in the formation of lasting free- 
dom; and that although there were many instances in which such an aris- . 
tocracy had proved an insurmountable bar to the elevation of the middling 
classes of society, there was not one example of liberty not having entirely 
perished, without snch a barrier to resist its encroachments, under the de- 
basing influence of a centralized despotism. 

The rapidity with which court etiquette, and all the minulite of 
rwirini. regal manners now spread, exceeds Iteiief, and notwithstanding 
Ko.** the abundance of contemporary proof, appears almost incredible 
in a country so recently convulsed with revolutionary passions. The old 
archives of the monarchy were ransacked to discover the whole details of the 
ancient ceremonials; whoever could point out an additional bow to be made, 
a more respectful mode of presenting an address to be adopted, a more gor- 
geous display of pomp or splendour to be introtliiced, was received as a hene- 
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factor of tlie human race. The old ceremonies at the rising arid retiring to 
rest of the kings were re-established, though abridged in some of their de- 
tails; the ancient forms of presentation were revived; and it was seriously 
debated at court whether the fatiguing form of dining in public once a-week 
should not be restored. In magnificence and splendour the Imperial court 
far exceeded not only any thing in Europe, but all that the pride of Louis XIV. 
had conceived. The whole royal palaces, with the exception of Versailles, 
were refurnished iu the most sumptuous style; the value of the plate and 
furniture which they contained was estimated at fifty millions of francs, or 
two millions sterling. .\t the marriage of the Empress Marie Ixiuise, four 
queens held her train (f). In the antechambers of the Emperor, seven kings 
were sometimes to be seen. And when this first occurred, it was just seven- 
teen years since it had been written, with universal consent, over the prin- 
cipal archway in the Tuileries — “ .Monarchy is abolished in France, and will 
never be reetored{i).” 

Gmi infr* AVhile not merely the forms of monarchical, but the essence of 

ityoTK^rc despotic pow'cr, were, in this manner re-established in France, 

“mp'iw'''' amidst the general concurrence of the nation, the Emperor was 
careful to accompany the change with such substantial benefits and real ame- 
liorations as amply reconciled the great mass of the citizens to the loss of the 
once prized democratic powers which had brought such unheard-of disas- 
ters on their possessors and the w'holc community Though completely des- 
potic, the Imperial government had one incalculable advantage; it was 
regular, conservative, and systematic. The taxes w'cre heavy, but the govern- 
ment expenditure was immense, and enabled the people to pay them with | 

facility : no forced loans or arbitrary confiscations swept off, as in the time of 
the Itepublic, the accumulations of years by one fell exaction ; no uncertainty 
as to enjoying the fruits of industry paralysed in any branch of employment 
the hand of the labourer. Every thing was orderly and tranquil under the 
Imperial sway ; the Emperor demanded, indeed, more than half their sons 
from his subjects of every degree, but a boundless career was opened to the 
conscripts; and visions of a marshal's baton or a general’s staff danced before 
the eyes of many a youthful aspirant, who was destined to an early and un- 
heeded grave in the field of battle or amidst the horrors of the military hos- 
pital. The stoppage of all external commerce, combined with the vast and 
constantly increasing expenditure of government, produced an extraordinary 
degree of vigour in domestic industry and internal communication; the 
roads, the canals which connected the provinces with each other, were co- 
vered with waggons or boats laden with the richest merchandise; the culti- 
vators every where found an ample market for their produce, in the vast 
consumption of the armies; the manufacturing cities vied with each other in 
activity and enterprise; and even commercial wealth, reviving from its ashes 
under the firm rule of the Emperor, exerted its energies on internal traffic, 
and turning inwards, promoted internal circulation through the great arteries 
of the empire. Beet root was largely cultivated as a substitute for the sugar 
cane, and though the saccharine matter obtained from that useful vegetable 
was inferior in sweetness and richness to that which the West India islands 
yielded, yet it was superior in clearness and delicacy, and, as a native pro- 
duction, was justly admired. Lyon, Kouen, and the Flemish cities again 
resounded with the activity of the artisan ; their ruined fabrics were restored, 

(i) Cu. it. 390i 391. De RiT. Prntf. D« Staol, ii. 335. 

ii. 334» 335. > 
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the pmply warehouses replenished ; and the vast internal consumption of the 
empire, deprived ofall foreign competition, rapidly raised from the dust the 
prospe^us manufactures of llic monarchy which the confiscation of the Revo- 
lution had to all appearance irrevocably destroyed (1). 
c™.t rffee* jiuch as this extraordinary flood of internal prosperity was owing 
"ii'XXo- to the rapid circulation of wealth, occasioned by the great expen- 
Jr'b'alrTn diturc, exceeding thirty millions sterling, which was drawn from 
the ordinary revenue of the empire (2), more still was to be ascribed 
to” thc"cuoi mous sums which were extracted from one-half of Europe in the 
shape of subsidies, contributions, or the maintenance of the Imperial armies, 
which was all expended, directly or indirectly, for the benefit of the French 
people. The immense sums, amounting to above twenty-four millions sterl- 
ing have been already mentioned (3) which were extracted from Prussia and 
the’eountries between the Elbe and the Vistula, in two years subsequent to 
the irruption of the French armies into their territories in October 180(i. 
But exorbilanl as this was, it constituted but a part of the great’syslcm of 
foreign plunder which formed so important an clement in the general system 
of the imperial government. lYe tiavc the authority of the able and im- 
partial biographer of .Napoleon for the assertion, “ that since their departure 
from the heights of Boulogne, two hundred thousand French soldiers had 
been constantly fed, clothed, paid, and loilged, at the expense of foreign 
slates ; above four hundred millions of contributions { E.f 0,000.000) had , iu 
addition, been levied in money or goods, from Ihe countries occupied by the 
Imperial troops, the treasury bad received part of this sum, and the remain- 
der, expended on the services of the army, had reduced by one-half the 
amount required from Ihe French Exchequer for its supiiort. A few years 
before, laiuisiana had been sold by the First Consul to America, to obtain a 
supply for the pressing wants of Ihe treasury ; on his return from the cam- 
l>aign of Austerlitz, the Emperor found the treasury exhausted, and Ihe bank 
on the eve of insolvency ; but the campaigns of the two next years gave him 
a year's revenue in advance in the colters of the state, besides a large reserved 
treasure in the vaults of the Tuileries ( i). When such cxlr.iordinary supplies 
were obtained by foreign plunder for the French treasury, it is not surprising 
that a very great degree of prosperity should have pervaded all its depart- 
ments, and in an especial manner made itself felt at the metropolis; and, in 
truth, all the great and splendid' works thenceforward undertaken by the 
Emperor, aud w hich have shed such an imperishable lustre round his name, 
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U is not going too far to say, that the sums 
dravm during tliosc years, directly or iudiiwUy, hy 

f ilumlcr, contrilmlion)!, tribute in subsidies from 
oreigD states, smoanteil to at Je.isl half as much 
more t and the sums, from tbe difference in tUe ya, 
lue of money, were equal to iilimist double their no* 
minol amount iu the currency of Great Britain. 
Thus, during the six last years of If Jpoleoo, an ex* 


pendihire equal to ne.irly a fiundred miilions sterling 
in Engloml took place in the French mnplre; of 
which more than' a third was drawn from foreign 
countries. U is not surprising lh.it such a govern- 
went for the time should l>e popular, nolwithsland- 
ing its despotic character ati(l the couscripUou. 

(3) y^nie, vi. 98. 
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■were carried on by funds wrung, directly or indirectly, from the suffering 
inhabitants of his subject territories (1). 
sinkiiu •<■■ And these works, undertaken under the Imperial government, 
J^uliVwdrt.'were really such as to justify the enthusiastic admiration of a peo- 
pie even less passionately devoted than the French to public splcn- 
JlUdr' Aiij. dour. They were thus noticed in the report of the Minister of the 
IS. ■ 807 . Interior in August i807, when Napoldon met the Chambers after 
his return from Tilsit; and, after making, every allowance for the exagge- 
rated style of such state papers, much remains to attract the admiration of 
succeeding ages, and demonstrate the great objects to which, in domestic 
administration, the ambition of the Fmperor was directed “Thirteen thou- 
sand leagues of public roads have been kept in order or repaired; the two 
greatest works undertaken for centuries, the roads of Mont Cenis and of the 
Simplon, have, after six years of labour, been completed. The road from 
Spain to Italy is in progress : the Apennines arc the theatre of a series of 
works which tA'ill unite Piedmont to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
complete the union of Liguria to France : eighteen rivers have seen their na- 
vigation improved or prolonged beyond hitherto impassable barriers, by 
means of locks, dykes, or towing paths : four bridges have been erected 
during the last campaign : ten others are in full progress ; ten canals, almost 
all commenced during the present reign, arc in full activity. Nor do the ma- 
ritime harbours offer fewer prodigies. Antwerp, so recently insignificant, 
has become the centre of our great maritime preparations : for the first time, 
that part of the Scheldt sees vessels of 74 and 80 guns floating on its bosom : 
fourteen ships of the line are on the stocks within its walls; many are finished, 
and have descended to Flushing ; that harbour has seen its docks deepened, 
its entrance improved, and it is aircady capable of containing a squadron : at 
Dunkirk and Calais piers have been constructed; at Cherbourg two vast 
breakwaters erected ; at Uochefort and Marseilles equally impo tant maritime 
improvements are in progress. The existence of our cotton manufactures 
being secured, investigations are in progress for the discovery of places suited 
to the culture of that important article : the improvement of the linen fa- 
brics has been the object of constant solicitude : veterinary s<’hools Itave 
been established, and already fill the army and the fields with skilled practi- 
tioners; a code is preparing for the regulation of commerce : the School of 
Arts and Mechanics at Coinpeigne flourishes, and has been transferred to 
Chalons ; others on a similar plan are in the course of formation ; Italy opens 
an extensive mart for our industry : the war, changed into a contest for com- 
mercial independence, has become the greatest stimulant to French industry; 
every one of our conquests, while it is a market closed to England, is a new 
encouragement afforded to French enterprise. Nor has the capital of this 
great empire been neglected; it is the Emperor's wish that that illustrious 
city, become the first in the universe, should befit by its splendour so glo- 
rious a destiny. At one extremity of Paris a bridge has been completed, to 
which victory has given the name of Austerlitz ; at another, a second is com- 
mencing, to which Jena will afl'ord a still more glorious appellation; the 
Louvre advances to its completion, marking, in its matured progress through 
centuries, the successive ages of Francis 1, of Henry IV, of Louis .KIV, res- 
tored to life by the voice of Napoleon : fountains without number flow night 
and day in all parts of the city, testifying, even to the humblest classes, the 
care which the Emperor bestows on their most trifling accommodation. Two 
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( 1 ) Dc.Sta$l, Rev. Fran^. ii, 260. 
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triumphal arrhps are already erected, or founded, one in the centre of the 
palace inhabited by the Genius of Victory; the other at the extremity of the 
most beautiful avenue of the finest eity in the world. The tomb of Desaix has 
been erected on the summit of the Alps, whose ruRged precipices are not 
less startled at the monument of our perfection in the arts, than they were 
at the passage of the artillery drawn by the arms of valour. The line arts in 
France are occupied almost entirely in tracing on marble or canvass the 
glorious exploits of our armies, while the mind of the Emperor, ever medi- 
tating fresh triumphs, has selected for his antagonist the demon of igno- 
rance- and, by the establishment of twelve colleges for the study of law, 
and gratuitous schoolsforthe teaching of medicine in all the principal cities 
of the empire, has laid the foundation of the extension of general knowledge 
in the most essential subjects of public instruction (1)”. 

When the French people saw this magnificent announcement of 
iTnTm internal improvement, contemporaneous with the ollicial promul- 
nation of the treaty of Tilsit, the conquest of Prussia, the restora- 
tion of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and Uie erection of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia, it is not surprising that they were dazzled by the brilliancy of 
the spectacle, and yielded to the pleasing illusion that the Revolution, nursed 
in violence and baptized in blood, was to set amidst a blaze of unprecedented 
glory. But the querulous discontent and substantial oppression of other na- 
tions, might have even then taught them that this splendid fabric rested on 
a dangerous foundation, and that the system was not likely to be durable 
which impoverished all others to enrich one favoured state; while a saga- 
cious observer of this long and glowing enumeration of the internal projects 
of the Emperor could hardly have avoided the inference that the government 
had now drawn to itself the patronage and direction of domestic improve- 
ment of everv description ; that the very magnitude and universality of pu- 
blic undertakings proved that private enterprise had sunk into the dust; and 
that, reversing the whole principles of the Revolution, the welfare of society 
had come to depend on the point of the pyramid. 

Fmich 0 . The finances of France, in an especial manner, occupied the alten- 
I'"" of *he Emperor; and the talent of his subjects, adapted beyond 

!■“« any other people in Europe to organization and accuracy in iiial- 
leis of detail, brought that important branch of administration to an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection. The olTicial exposition set forth by his minis- 
ters annually, exhibited an excess of income above expenditure (2); but no 

(0 Bigu. »i. 407. 

(2) The Budget exhibited to lUe Chambers for 1808, was as follows 

(Oiidget of itM ) 
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reliance can be placed on these slateincnts as a true picture of the financial 
condition of the empire, when ten or fifteen millions sterling were annually 
drawn from foreign nations by coniributious or subsidies, which did not 
appear in the yearly budgets; and all the armies quartered beyond the fron- 
tiers of the empire, whether in (iermany, Italy, or the Spanish peninsula, 
were systematically and invariably maintained and paid at the exclusive ex- 
pense of their inhabitants. It is sulllcieut to observe, therefore, that as long 
as the empire of Napoleon endured over foreign nations, no want of money 
was ever experienced at the Imperial headquarters, and that the sums ex- 
traeted from them during its continuance amounted to at least a half of those 
•derived from the legitimate taxation of his own subjects. The longer his ex- 
perience extended, the more was he attached to the admirable system of in- 
direct taxation, the only secure basis for the permanent income of a great 
nation. “ The principle I should wish to sec established,” said he, on 20th 
February 1800, “ is to introduce a great number of moderate indirect taxes, 
susceptible of augmentation, when the public necessities call for their eleva- 
tion (f) ”. 

But the march of despotism is not for ever on flowers; nor is it 
ot ii.r »..» always blessings and splendid improvements only which it confers 
treaton. upon its subjects. It soon appeared, that the brilliant public works 
and bewildering enumerations of great undertakings with which the Minis- 
ter of the Interior dazzled the eyes of the people, were but the splendid cover- 
ing with which Napoleon was gilding over the old and well-known chains of 
Itoman servitude. On the 1st February, 1810, the Penal Code made its ap- • 
pearance; and the few real patriots who bad survived the storms of the Revo- 
lution perceived with grief, that out of 180 crimes which it enumerated, no 
less than 220 were stale oflences (2). In this loug and portentous enumera- 
tion were included almost all theoirences embraced under the denomination 
of lese-majesty in the jurisprudence of the lower empire : among others the 
non-revelation of crimes afl'ecting the security of the state which have come 
to any one’s knowledge; illegal societies or assemblages of any kind; and 
seditious olTcnces, committed either by writings published or unpublished, 
images, or engravings. The punisiiment of such non-revelation was declared 
to be the galleys, if the crime not disclosed was lese-majesty; imprisonment 
from two to five years, if sediliouary. So special and minute arc the crimes 
against the security of the state, and so slender the evidence required to 
establish them, that in troubled times, and in the hands of a despotic monarch, 
they furnished the most ample means of totally extinguishing the liberties of 
the people, and rendering every person amenable to punishment who in the 
slightest degree obstructed the measures of government (3). 
bi"bm In’Pf'sonment has ever been the great instrument of despotic 
ci(his>bi<' power: it is not by heart-rending punishments inflicted on its 
” victims in presence of the people, but by the silent unseen opera- 
ih’io.''''' tion of conlincmcnt and seclusion, that the spirit of freedom has in 
general been broken. Founded, as the empire of Napoldon was, on the suj>- 
pre.ssion of all the passions bf the Revolution, and succeeding, as it diii, to a 
period wheu great political jiarlies had been interested in their preservation, 

^Srr hvc os Gaet«, i. 300; aiuI M<»to*ii4.asp, by .Spnin ottd Portagal, or the L 24,000.000 levieU 
tL 304. 303. OH the norlb of Germany, appears in these annual 

The Kingdom of Italy alone produced to Kapo* budgets.— Sec Scaace, 7 AvrH, iSOci » Pst-sT. 
l6on a yearly tribute of 100,000.000 frant's, or (l; IVlrt, 230. 

I>.4,000,boo. and for this uc hare the onthority of (2/ Code Pettalsec. 73to l3l, andscc. 132 to 29i. 
hisouii words; hut no incnliou of this cotilrihu* ^3) Code Penal, Arts. I32'29i. 
tion, any mure tluiu Uic b.3i400i000, paid aunually 
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it was not to be expected that this groat engine was to remain powerless in 
his hands. It is a remarkable fact, highly characteristic of the ambitious spirit 
which inspired, and the absence of all regard for real freedom which distin- 
guished, the whole changes of the Revolution, that not one of the successive 
parties which were elevated to power during its progress ever thought of the 
obvious expedient, essential to any thing like freedom, of limiting by law the 
period to which imprisonment, at the instance of government, without 
bringing the accused to trial, could extend. Each was perfectly willing that 
arbitrary imprisonment should continue, provided only that they enjoyed 
the power of exercising it. During the Reign of Terror, this iniquitous sys- 
tem was carried to a height unparalleled in any former age ; and above two 
hundred thousand caplivesatone time groaned in the state prisons of France. 
Even under the comparatively regular and constitutional sway of the Direc- 
tory, it was still largely acted upon : the first use of their power made by each 
faction, as they got possession of the executive, was to consign all the dan- 
gerous persons of the opposite parties to prison ; and we have the authority 
of Napoleon for the assertion, that at one time the state prisoners under their 
rule amounted to sixty, and when he took possession of power, were still 
nine, thousand (1). Under his more vigorous, but humane administration, 
the amount was much lessened, but still it was considerable ; and great num- 
bers of persons constantly remained in jail, without any means either of pro- 
curing their liberation or forcing on their trial. Their number and unhappy 
condition had long attracted the attention of the Emperor; and at length a 
jiMchi. decree was passed, regulating their treatment and places of con- 
rmcment, and defining the authorities by whom their detention was to be 
authorized. By this decree eight state prisons were established in France, 
viz. — Saumur, 11am, If, l..andskrown, Pierre Chatcl, Fenestrcllcs, Campianu, 
and Vincennes. The detention of prisoners in them required to be on a war- 
rant of the Private Council of the Emperor, on a report of the Minister of Po- 
lice, or Public Justice. The former was invested with the power of putting 
any person that he thought proper under the surveillance of tlie police. The 
captives in the slate prisons retained the power of disposing of their elTects, 
unless it was otherwise ordered ; but they could not receive any money or 
movables hut in the presence of the governor of the prison, and by his autho- 
rity. All correspondence or intercourse with the rest of the world was rigo- 
rously forbidden ; and any jailer who should permit orconnive at the corres- 
pondence of any prisoner with any person whatever, was to he dismissed, 
and punished with six months’ conlincment (2). 

Exiraordi- Uiidcr this rigorous system, great numbers of persons of the highest 

rank and noblest character were confined in these state prisons 
Jw°1ire during the whole reign of Napoliion, not only from France itself, 
piiwiH. jj,j( ffoni Piedmont, Lombardy, the Roman States, Germany, and 
Switzerland. An order, signed by Napoleon, the .Minister of Police, or the 
Privy Council, was a sulficient warrant in all those countries, not only to oc- 
casion the arrest of any suspected person, but his detention in one of these 
gloomy fortresses, to all appearance for the whole remainder of his life — no- 
bles of the highest rank, priests of the most exalted station, citizens of the 
most irreproachable lives, were seized in every part of Europe subject to the 
French inlluencc, paraded througli the towns of the country to w hich they 
belonged, with shackles on their hands or chains round their necks, and then 


(J) ^'apolcoa ill Mouth, i. |78. 


(2) I8l0< Monhturand 

▼ii. II, 12. 
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consi;;ncd to the gloomy oblivion of the state prisons, there to languish in 
captivity for the retaiainder of their lives. The oflfences for which this terrible 
penalty, worse tlian death itself, was inflicted, were of the most trivial kind ; ' 

their being regarded as punishable at all, savourerl rather of the dark policy 
of Tiberius than the more lenient administration, even of despotic countries, 
in modern times. An unhappy bon mot, a cutting jest at the expense of anv 
of the Imperial authorities, a few sarcastic lines, were suflicient to consign 
their unfortunate authors to close conliuement for the rest of their days (1). 
The state prisons exhibited the most extraordinary assemblage of persons; ^ 
those on the north of the empire were chiefly lilled with ardent democrats, 
or devoted partisans of the House of Bourbon ; those in the southern provinces 
with ecclesiastics or priests who had expressed themselves incautiously re- . 
garding the captivity and dethronement of their spiritual sovereign ; but * 
numbers were there immured against whom no detmitc charge or overt act 
could be brought, but who, from some unknown cause, had excited the 
jealousy of the Kmperor or some of the Imperial authorities. One day there 
arrived at the dooi^ of these gloomy abodes u young nobleman of elegant 
figure, gay manners, and dissipated habits; the next an aged priest, in the 
decline of life, whose grey hairs were sent to bleachen amidst the snows of the 
Alps; next came a violent democrat, who, untaught by the disasters of twenty 
years, was still raving about the Rights of Man; then a faithful adherent of 
the fallen dynasty, or an uncompromising assertor of the wrongs of the con- 
quered provinces. All who in any way, or from any motive, had excited either 
the displeasure or the fears of the Emperor, were sent into captivity; but the 
greater proportion were ecclesiastics, among whom was the intrepid and able 
Cardinal Pacca, who had, in an especial manner, roused his indignation, by 
his bold counsels to the Pope, soon the companion of his captivity, to resist 
the Imperial aggressions on the Holy See (2). 

One circumstance of peculiar and unprecedented severity attended 
NaiK.1400’5 the state victims of Napoleon, which had been unknown in Europe 
wnce the falloflhe Roman empire. The extent ofhis dominions, the 
wVofiiii wide sway of hisinfliience, rendered i: almost impossible to fly from 
his persecution. By passing the frontier, and escaping into other 
states, no asylum, as informer times, was obtained ; the influence of the Impe- 
rial authorities, the terrorsof the Imperial sway, pursued thefugitivc through 


Sliglit (1^ Cardinal Pacca, long a victim of 

whi^ tyrannical government of Napo- 

touwrre Icon, on account of Uie couragouua 
immored. it^nd which he mmlc against his spo- 
^ lialiou of the Holy See; and who, fop 

»« yeara, was coolined to the slate prison of Fenes' 
trrlles emong the solitudes of the Alps, has given 
tts the following eerouut of some of his fe)low*cap- 
tires :—'M>n my nrrivsl in the nrisoo. one of the 
first pcrsoiM 1 met w«s the arrh-prlest of Fonlal- 
nellc, m the Onchy of Paniu. virtim/f/ex ef timens 
Dtum, who bad been sentenced to three years' con* 
fineineni for having writtrn, in |S09, to a neigh- 
Louring curate ihnt the Arehauke John was ad- 
vanciug with his army ; the titti was Tognciti do 
Pisa, condeatned to six months' imprisonment for 
having imprudently repealed a satire be hail bMrd 
agalnsttheKmperor; Girolamo de Forte, aiio, for 
having composed some poems In favour of ilte Au- 
strjaos, when lu 1800 they chased the French from 
Italy* and LeonaH de ModlgUano. Dean of Forii, 
for having been imprudent in his langiuge against 
the French Ivtnjiepnr, were sentcocetf to an iinli- 
tolled period of captivity, and only received their 
liberation on the downfai of KapolcMi. They tra- 


versed the most populous cities of Lombardy in the 
course of their transm'ssion to prison, the former 
with handcuffs, the latter with a chatu about bis 
neck, of which he still bore the marks when 1 saw 
him in tho prison of FeoestreUea.”--.W»wo('r* 
CaaiuaaL 1'acca, i. 237, 23fi. 

(2) Pacca's Mem. i. 237, 270. 271. 2T4. 

These ecclesiastics were sentenced to unlimited 
impfisonmenl for the most trifling caoscs. Out o 
nineteen who were imprisoned .ilong with Cardina 
Pacca in the fortress of Fcaostretles, amidst the 
Savoy Alps, three iipantards by birth were (hera 
f^or haring fleclarcd, at Parma, against tho 
tout war which the Emperor was waging against 
their nation ; another for being saspccted of having 
carried on a secret correspondence with the Pop© 
when in confinement in France ; others for haviog 
refused to take tho oath of fulelity to the Freueb 
Emperor in the Roman Stales; one from Bastiatn 
Corsica for having preached a sermon containing 
soitie passages which were thought to lie a satire 
on the Emperor, in regard to the affairs of the 
church. lie was ‘cised before ho had cmicludi'd his 
discourse, and iostantly conducted to prison.— 
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the whole of Europe ; and, as in the days of Caligula or Nero, the victim of Im- 
perial jealousy could find no resting-place on the Continent till he had passed 
the utmost limits of civilisation, and amidst the nomade or semi-barbarous 
tribes on the frontiers of Europe, found that security which the boasted insti- 
tutions of its ancient states could no longer afford. The mandates of the Em- 
peror, the inquisition of his police, reached the trcmblingfugitivcascffcctually 
on the utmost verge ofihe Austrian or Spanish dominions, in the exlrcmilyof 
Calabria, or in the marsbesof Poland, as in the centre of Paris; and it was not 
till he had escaped into the Ukraine, or the Turkish provinces, or had found an 
asylumin the yet unsubdued realm of lirilain, that the victim of imperial per- 
secution could lind a secure resting-place. The know ledge of this, which uni- 
versally prevailed, added fearfully to the terrorsof the Imperialgovernment; 
the lirincst mind, the most undaunted resolution despaired of entering the 
lists with an authority which the whole civilized world seemed constrained 
to obey ; and the immense majority of the prudent and the sellish quailed 
under the prospect of incurring the displeasure of a power whose lightest 
measure of animadversion would be banishment into the savage or uncivilized 
parts of the earth (1). Such was the weight of this despotism, that even the 
brothers of Napolf-on could nut endure it. Louis resigned the throne of Hol- 
land, and Lucien sought in England that freedom, for the loss of w hich all the 
grandeurand power of the brother, whom his presence of mind had seated on 
the Consular Throne, could afford no compensation. 
a“d‘7u“i!ih powers to support his authority, and such terrors to 

discontent or stifle resistance, Napoldonsucceeded, without 
riiy. the least difficulty, in maintaining a despotism in France, during 
the whole remainder of the empire, unparalleled for rigour and severity in 
modern times. Not a whisper of resistance was any where heard to his or- 
ders throughout all bis vast dominions. The Senatcjoyfully and servilely re- 
gistered his decrees, voted his taxes, and authorized his conscriptions ; the 
press was occupied only with narrating his journeys, transcribing his eulo- 
gies, or enforcing his orders ; the Chamber of Deputies vied with their digni. 
tied brethren in the upper Chamber in addressing the Emperor only w ith the 
incense of Eastern adulation. The Legislature voted, and the nation fur- 
nished to their ruler, during the ten years which elapsed from his assuming 
the Imperial throne to his abdication, the stupendous number of Two uil- 
i.ioxs thuei; ih miiieu thocsam) conscripts, of which above two millions two 
hundred llwnsand perished in his service (2j. The taxes, enormously heavy, 
were only prevented from being screwed up to the highest possible amount 
by the systematic plunder of all the tributary countries of Europe. Yet his 
government was not only obeyed without a murmur during all that time, but 


(l) l)e Slat-I. Dix Am fTExil. 2I9» 229. Itl. Rrv. 
Fran^'. ii 400. 

niadaittc de Slnel has left a graphic picture of the 
terrors with which the jealmxsj ofNapul^u was at* 
tended even to the softer sex ; aod which prompted 
her tu uiidcrtukr a pcrilom journey from Geneva by 
the Tyrol, Vieima, and Oallicia, into Russia, in the 
depth of winter, in order to fly the intolerable an- 
xiety of her situation. The Austrian police, acting 
nnder bis orders, continued the same odious sys- 
tem ; and it was not till she reached the frontiers of 
Old Russia, and war was declared between that 
{Hiwcr and Napoleon iu I8l2, that she was able to 
draw breath. The duchess of Abrantes has given a 
still more romantic and interesting account of the 
extraordinary adventure of ilrs. .S[>eiiccr Smith, 
wife of the Rritish resident at Slutgard, who incur- 
red the real or feigned displeasure of Napoleon iu 


l804, af the time of the Duke d’Engbien's murder, 
and the alleged counterplot in which he was parti- 
ripant to dethrone the Km|>«ror. [A»U» v. 93. 
95.] She was actively pursuo<l by the bloodhounds 
of the French police, solely on aeconnt of her hus- 
band's acts, from the neighlumrliond of Vicenza, 
■cross the Julian and Tyrol Alps to the romantic 
shores of the Konig ^a, near .Salbourg, where 
for tbe first time got beyond their reach, by escap- 
ing into the Austrian territories, which were not at 
that period ^1804) subjected to tbe disgrace of being 
forced to yield obcdiuttce to the mandates of the 
>’rnu«h police.— See D’Aaa. xiii. 124. A few years 
later she could have fouiwl no security till she had 
traversed the whole iinperialterrilories,aml reached 
the Ottoman douiiuk>ns— Dix Axi it Exit 239. 250. 

(2) Thu following is a summary of the men levied . 
auu destroyed iu Fraucc duriug tho ten years ot the 
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these terrible sacrifices, draining as they did its heart’s blood from the na- 
tion, were passively yielded by all classes ; and the despot, who was visibly 
leading them to perdition, was surrounded on all sides, and at all times, by 
the incense of flattery and the voice of adulation ( 1 ). 

Eirntix' So severely, however, did the conscription press upon the na- 
cornCTiptioJ ‘“'■a' feelings of the human heart, both in parents and their off- 
spring, that although the salaried dependents of the Emperor, in 
the Legislature and elsewhere, obse(juiously voted all his demands for men, 
and the press lavished nothing but encomiums on his measures, yet it was 
not without extreme difliculty and excessive rigour that it could be carried 
into execution, especially in the rural districts of the empire. The infirmities 
which might be pleaded in exemption were severely scrutinized, and in- 
veterate asthma, habitual spitting of blood, or incipient consumption, alone 
sustained as a sullicient excuse. Exemptions at first were allowed to be pur- 
chased for three hundred francs; but this privilege was soon repealed, and 
in the latter years of the empire a substitute could not be procured for less 
than eight hundred or a thousand pounds. No Frenchman, liable, or who 
once had been liable to the conscription, could hold any public office, receive 
any piibiic salary, exercise any public right, receive any legacy, or inherit 
any property, unless he could produce a certificate that he had obeyed the 
law, and was either legally exempted, in actual service, discharged, or that 
his services had not been required. Those who failed to join the army, when 
drawn, within the prescribed time, were deprived of their civil rights, and 
denounced to all the gendarmerie in the empire as deserters. Eleven depots 
were appointed for the punishment of the refractory, where they wore the 
uniform of convicts, received their fare, and were employed to labour on for- 
tifications or public works without any pay. The terrors of this treatment, 
however, being at length found to be insuflicieul to bring the conscripts to 
their colours, it was decreed that a deserter or person who failed to attend 
should be fined fifteen hundred francs, and sentenced to three years’ hard 
labour in the interior, with his head shaved but his beard long ; if he deserted 


Kinpt’ror’s rrign ; most extraordinary inxiance of ihc Urxtruction of tUo bumdu xpccin by the o[»cra* 
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from the army, his punishment was to be undergone in a frontier place, 
where he was sentenced to hard labour for fen years, on bread and water, 
with a bullet of eight pounds' weight chained to his leg, and with a shaved 
head and unshaved beard ; a penalty, in comparison of which death itself 
would have appeared an act of mercy. Such were the punishments which 
awaited, without distinction, all the youth of France, if they tried to evade 
a conscription which was cutting them oft' at the rate of two hundred and 
twenty thousand a-year. The practical result of this excessive severity, joined 
to the known impossibility of earning a subsistence in a country where landed 
property was already subdivided into eight millions of hands, and commer- 
cial enterprise annihilated, by any other means than thefavoiir or employ- 
ment of government, was, that the whole youth of the nation, of the requisite 
age and capable of undergoing its fatigues, were voluntarily or involuntarily 
enrolled in the profession of arins(l). 

“I The public instruction established in France under the empire was 
niuraticn. eminently Calculated to favoiir thesame tendency. The schools were 
.'ilurbwul of two kinds, the ecclesiastical schools and thelycenms. Theeccle- 
”d siastical schools were established by the bishops and clergy, chiefly 
•cadfimn. fQj jjjg education of the young persons destined for their own pro- 
fession, and in them the elements of grammar were taught along with a system 
of religious education. As they were supported, however, by voluntary contri- 
butions alone, they were few in comparison with the numbers of the people, 
and totally inadequate to the purposes of national instruction. Such as they 
were, however, they excited the jealousy of the Emperor, who was unwilling 
that any considerable establishment in the empire, especially in relation to so 
important a matter as public education, should exist independent of the pa- 
srpi. i8o;. tronageand authority of government. Itwas decreed, therefore, that 
there should be no more than one ecclesiastical school allowed in each depart- 
ment ; and that that one should be in a large town where a lyceum or govern- 
ment academy was established; all others were to be shut up in a fortnight, 
under heavy penalties, and their property of every description applied to the 
use of the great Imperial establishment called the University (2). 

Comtiiu- The Imperial University was the chief instrument which the Em- 
peror had set on foot for obtaining the entire direction of public 
umvfi.,iy. education in all its branches. This body was totally dilTerent from 
an university in our sense of the term : it was rathera vast system of instruct- 
ing police dilfused over the country, in connexion with and dependent on 
the central government. At its head was placed a Grand Master, one of the 
chief dignitaries of the state, with a salary of 150,000 francs (L.GOOO) a-year. 
Under him were an ample stalT, all of whom were nominated by himself, 
and extending over the whole empire, viz. — a treasurer and chancellor, ten 
counsellors for life, twenty in ordinary, and thirty inspectors-general, all 
endowed with ample salaries; under them were the rectors of academies, as 
. they were called, who, in no respect, corresponded to the English function- 
aries of the same name, but were elevated ofticers, analogous to and ranking 
with the bishop of the diocese, as numerous in theempireas there were courts 
of appeal, and each possessing an inferior jurisdiction and stalT of ofticers si- 
milar to the Grand Master. Under each rector were placed the faculties or 
schools of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, physic: 1 sciences, the lyceums, 
colleges, institutions, and pensions, and even the schools of primary iustruc- 

9(l) Code Nap. Art. Conecriptlou. Soiilltfv’s Pen. (3) Tliilu fliitt. dc Hap« ri. 539i Sonthe^'a 
War. i W, 28. ' Pn» Wnr. 1. 47, 48- 
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lion. The teachers in all these various schools were either nominated directly- 
by the (Jrand Master or by the inspectors, counsellors, or rectors who owed 
their appointments to him; so that, directly or indirectly, they were all 
brought under the control of the central government. Voluntary schools, or 
communal colleges as they were called, established by the communities or 
rural divisions of the empire, were not prohibited, and about four hundred 
of them were set on fool in the early years of the empire; bul.it was required 
that every person who taught in them should take out a graduation at the 
university, and pay for his' license to teach from 200 to 600 franqs every ten p 
years; and besides, that the whole sums which they drew should be thrown . 
into a common fund, to be apportioned out by the central government, not 
according to the number of the scholars which each could produce, or the 
expenditure which it might require, but the pleasure of the minister to whom 
the distribution was confided. Under such restrictions it may easily be be- 
lieved that the communal or voluntary schools rapidly died away, and nearly 
the whole education of the empire was brought directly under the direction 
and appointment of government (1). 

roiut"™" government schools, which thus, under the successive gra- 
dation of schools of primary instruction, colleges, and lyceums, 
luioiuiiHi pervaded the whole empire, were the great instrument to which 
porunrr. Napoldon trusted, both for the formation of the national temper 
into a docile and submissive diaracter, and the direction of its whol ' moral 
energies to the purposes of military aggrandizement. All the boys who, in 
the primary schools, evinced talent, spirit, or aptitude for military exploit, 
were transferred to the colleges, and from thence to the lyceums. In the latter 
academics every thing bore a military character; the pupils were distributed 
into companies, having each its sergeant and corporal; their studies, their 
meals, their rising and going to bed, were all performed by beat of drum — ' 
from the age of tw elve they were taught military exercises; their amusements, 
theirgames were all ofa military character. Nor were other encouragements 
of a more substantial description awanting. To each lycciim one hundred 
and fifty bursaries were annexed, paid by government, and bestowed on the 
most deserving and clever of the young pupils, in order to defray then- 
expenses at the higher military academies, or polytechnic school at Paris; 
and from the many thousand salaried scholars thus chosen, two hundred and 
fifty were annually transferred to the special military academies, where they 
were exclusively maintained at the expense of the state, and when they 
arrived at the proper age, provided with commissions in the army, or offices 
in the civil departments of government. Nor was this all — two thousand four 
hundred youths of the greatest promise, were annually chosen from the 
conquered or dependent territories, and educated at the military schools at 
the public expense; and in like manner apportioned out, according to their 
disposition and talents, into the military or civil services of the empire. At 
all these schools religion was hardly mentioned; political studies were al- • 
together prohibited; moral disquisitions little regarded; but geography, 
mathematics, mechanics, the physical sciences, fortification, gunnery, en- 
gineering, and whatever tended directly or indirectly to ilie art of war, 
sedulously taught and encouragetl. The professors in the lyceums and col- 
Icges'were bound to celibacy; the primary teachers might marry, but in that 
case they were compelled to lodge without the precincts; a regulation which, . 
to persons of their limited income, seldom exceeding twenty pounds a-year, 


(l) Thib. nisi, it Noi). ir. 5W, 5.H. Sontbfr’s Ptn. War, i. H, tT. 
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amounted to a prohibition. All the teachers, of whatever grade, were liable 
to instant dismissal on the report of the rectors or inspectors, that any of the 
rules were infringed. Their emoluments were all derived from government, 
and their promotion depended entirely on the same authority. The scholars 
were debarred from all correspondence excc|)l with their parents ; and letters 
even from them could only be received in presence of the master. Thus, not 
only were the whole schools of the empire directed to the purjwsesof war or 
abject submission, and directly placed under the control of government, but 
a spiritual militia established in them all, to enforce every where the man- 
dates and doctrines which it promulgated. Napoleon did not discourage 
education, but rendered it solely and exclusively subservient to his purposes. 
He did not destroy the battery, but seized its guns, and skilfully turned Iheni 
on the enemy. Combining into one government all the known modes of 
enslaving and degrading mankind, by the conscription, he forced, like 
Timour or Genghis Khan, all the physical energies of his subjects into the 
ranks of war, and the prosecution of military aggrandisement : by the police, 
the state prisons, and the censorship of the press, he enforced every where, 
like the Byzantine Emperors, implicit obedience to his civil administration, 
and directed at pleasure the thoughts of his subjects; while, by means of a 
vast system of centralized education skilfully directed to the purposes of 
con(|uest or despotism, and maintained by an order of educational Jesuits 
abjectly devoted to his will, he aimed, like Loyola or Hildebrand, at throwing 
still more irremovable chains over the minds of the future generations of 
mankind (1). 

lloon l"m On one occasion, when the learned and intrepid M. Suard had con- 
M d“^Tu- Napoleon’s presence, a warm euloginm on the Ulent 

M«s. with which Tacitus had portrayed the lives and vices of the Ho- 
man Emperors, he observed,—" You say well; but he would have done still 
better if he had told us how it happened that the Roman people tolerated and 
even loved those bad emperors. It is that which it would have been of the 
most importancefor posterity to know (2)”. If this observation is just, as it 
undoubtedly is, with reference to the Roman emperors, how much more is 
it applicable to Napoleon himself; for nothing is more certain than that, in 
the midst of ail this despotic rule, when the En)peror was overturning all 
the principles of the Revolution, draining France of its heart’s-blood, and 
training the generation, educated amidst the fumes of equality, to the degra- 
dation of slavery, he was not only tolerated, but almost worshipped by his 
subjects. This extraordinary change alsq took place, not as in the Roman em- 
pire, after the lapse of centuries, but in one generation. The age of Gracchus 
was in France instantly succeeded by that of Caligula; the democratic fer- 
vour of the contemporaries of Marius, plunged at once into the Eastern adu- 
lation of the successors, of Constantine. 

fcspecL there is a most remarkable difference between the 
znj'IiT.'uj and French Revolutions. In both, indeed, a brief period 

Fr,i«ii Ilf of democratic fervour was succeeded, as it ever must be in an bid 
ibulMpM- state, by a military despotism; but the temper with which this 
change of government was received in the two countries, was totally at va- 
riance, and the frame of government which has been left in each is essentially 
different. " The English aristocracy,” says .Madame de Stael, “ had more dig- 
nity, in their misfortunes than the French ; for they did not commit the two 

(l) Tilth. VI. 540j Soulht^v, i. 48» S3. Gcnic (2) Dc SUc)> Rev, Franc, it. 317. 
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immense faults from which the F rench will never be able to exculpate them- 
selves — the first, that of having united themselves to strangers against their 
native country; the second, that of having condescended to accept employ- 
ments in the antechambers of a sovereign who, according to their principles, 
had no right to the throne (1).” But this remarkable difference was not con- 
fined to the aristocracy ; all classes in England evinced an early and decided 
aversion to the violent measures of the army and its chiefs : the nobles and 
landed proprietors kept aloof from the court of the Protector, neither assist- 
ing at his councils nor accepting his repeated offers of lucrative situations;' 
and such was the temper of the Commons, that Cromwell soon found they 
were totally unmanageable, and therefore disused them as jurymen, and they 
returned such refractory representatives to Parliament, that none of the 
Houses which he summoned were allowed to sit more than a few days. Eng- 
land, therefore, was overwhelmed by a military usurpation, but the spirit of 
the nation was not subdued ; and even in its gloomiest periods might be seen 
traces of a free spirit, and growing marks of that independent disposition 
which waited only for the death of the unfortunate Usurper to re-establish 
the national liberties. In France, on the other hand, all classes seemed to vie 
with each other in fawning upon the triumphant conqueror who had sub- 
verted the Kevolution; the nobles rushed in crowds into his antechambers, 
and laid the honours of the monarchy at bis feet; the burghers vied with each 
other in obsequious submission to his will, or graceful flattery to his actions; 
the f icr*-e7rtf joyfully clothed themselves with his titles, or accepted his em- 
ployment; the peasantry gave him their best blood, and cheerfully yielded up 
their children to his ambition. The senate was the echo of his sentiments; 
the council of stale the organ of his wishes; the legislative body the register 
of his mandates; the legislature was submissive ; the electors pliant; the jury- 
men obedient; and, in the whole monarchy, so recently convulsed with the 
fervour of democracy, was to be heard only the mandates of power, the in- 
cense of flattery, or the voice of adulation. 
luoiiiFi. Much of this extraordinary difference between the immediate 
iioiroFf and cffecls of tlic Revolutions in the two countries is, without doubt, 
lSi!“w°h to be ascribed to the greater devastation, more sweeping changes, 
and deeper guilt of the French convulsion. The bloody proscrip- 
tions, and unbounded confiscations of the popular party, were the cause which 
at once occasioned and justified the emigrations of the noblesse. Though 
political wisdom, equally as true patriotism, should have forbid their uniting 
their arms, under any circumstances, with the stranger against their native 
land, yet some allowances must be made for the lacerated feelings of men 
first driven info exile by a blood-thirsty faction, and then deprived of their 
estates and reduced to beggary, because they declined to return and place 
their necks under the guillotine. We can sympathize with the implacable 
vengeance of those who had seen their parents, brothers, sisters, or children, 
massacred by an inhuman party, who, by rousing the cupidity of the work- 
ing classes, had succeeded in establishing the most infernal dc.spotism in 
their country which had ever disgraced mankind. The excessive misery, too, 
which democratic ascendency had produced upon all ranks, and especially 
the lowest, induced, as its natural result, that univer.sal and ardent desire for 
the establishment of a powerful and energetic government, which wofiil 
experience had proved to be the only practicable inode of terminating the 
general calamities. The reaction of order and tranquillity against republican 
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violence and misery, was more powerful and widespread in France than 
England, because the sulTering which had preceded it had been been more 
acute and universal. The despotism of Nai)oleon was more oppressive and 
more willingly acquiesced in than that of Cromwell, from the same causes 
which had rendered the atrocities of the revolutionists in France more exces- 
sive than those of the republicans in England. 

«iom''»iii making every allowance for the weight and importance 

MoiMiji.h, of these circumstances, it is evident that something more is requir- 
ntnrr. 6(1 to cxpIain the extraordinary rliange in Ihe national disposition 
which took place from the days of the Uevolution to those of the empire. 
That suffering should produce an alteration of opinion in regard to the me- 
rits of the changes which had occasioned it — that the now universally felt 
evils of democratic government should incline all classes to range themselves 
under Ihe banners of a single chief, is indeed intelligible; and in truth nothing 
more than the operations of experience upon the great body of mankind. 
Hut that this experience should produce individual baseness — that thefumes 
of Republicanism should he succeeded, not by the caution of wisdom, but 
the adulation of sellishness — and that the riot of European liberty should 
plunge at once into the servility of Eastern despotism, is the extraordinary 
thing. It is in vain to attempt Ihe explanation of this phenomenon in the 
influence of an extraordinary man, or the mingled sway of the ambitious 
passions which an unprecedented career of success had brought to bear upon 
Ihe nation. These circumstances will never at once alter the character of a 
people; they cannot convert public spirit into seinshness; they cannot do 
the work of centuries of progress, or change the age of Fabricius into that of 
Xero. 

iiwiu Dot An attentive consideration of these particulars must, with every 
irecdnm, but impartial mind, lead to the conclusion that it wa.s not the spirit of 
rirnitm" genuine freedom w'hich convulsed France and desolated Europe, 
but Ihe bastard passion for individual elevation. Doth these pas- 
Kmicr. sions are, indeed, essential to a successful struggle in the later sta- 
ges of society in favour of liberty, because such a struggle requires the gene- 
ral concurrence of mankind; and such concurrence, except incases of extra- 
ordinary fervour or rural simplicity, is not to be gained but by the combined 
intliience of the selfish and the generous passions of our nature. But every 
thing in the linal result depends on the proportion in which these noble and 
base ingredients are mingled in the public mind. In either case, if democracy 
becomes triumphant, suffering will be induced, and a reaction must ensue; 
but if the generous flame of liberty is the ruling passion, the period of des- 
potic sway and military force will be one of indignant silence, convinced 
reason, or compulsory submission ; if the selfish passion for distinction, or 
the ardent thirst for authority is the moving power, it will be distinguished 
by the baseness of servility, Ihe lust of corruption, tlie rhetoric of adulation. 
The reason is obvious. In the excesses of power, whether regal, aristocratic, 
or republican, the disinterested friends of freedom, either in the conser- 
vative or liberal ranks, can discover nothing but a matter of unqualified 
hatred and aversion; but the aspirants after distinction, the candidates for 
power, the covetous of gold, find in those very excesses the precise objects 
of their desire, provided only that their benefits accrue to themselves. If, 
therefore, from the temper of the public mind, it has become evident that 
democratic anarchy can no longer be maintained, and that the stern sway of 
authority has, for a season at least, become unavoidable, the selfish and cor- 
rupt hasten to throw themselves into its arms, and lavish that flattery on the 
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single which they formerly bestowed on the many-headed despot^ hi th«hope 
that they' may thus secure to themselves the real objects of their ambitimi; 
while the virtuous and patriotic retire altogether from public life, and 
in the privacy of retirement that innocence which can no longer be found 4n 
the prominent sutions of the world. Then is the period when the indifoant, 
lines of the poet are indeed applicabt&— , • 

■ * - 

“ 'When vice prevails, sad impious men bear sway, .• 

The post of boDoar is a private station.*’ . , ' 

p!*’. freedom was at no period the ruling passion of 

oomnner thc Frencli Revolution, has been declared by ali its observers, and 
ise' clearly demonstrated by tite events of its progress. JNapoMon and 
T^ri'ion'!'' Madame de Stael have concurred in stating, that the^desire for 
equality was the moving principle, and tliis desire is but another name, in 
an advanced age, for the selfish passion for individual aggrandisement. Men 
profess, and for Uie time perhaps feel, a desire that all should start equal,* 
in order tliat their own chance of being foremost in the race should be im- 
proved : but if they can turn thc advantage to their own side, they arc in no 
hurry to share it with those whom they liave outstripped. The most ardent 
of the French Revolutionists showed, by their subsequent conduct, thaj they . 
bad no sort of objection to tiie most invidious and exclusive distinctions being 
re-established, provided only that they were conceived in their own favour. 
The remarkable and luminous facts, that not one of the successive factions 
which rose to power in the course of the convulsion, ever thought either of 
limiting the period within which an accused party may be detained in prison, 
without being brought to trial, or abolishing the odious and degrading fetters 
of tlie police, or securing to the minority in opposition to the ruling power, 
the means of influencing public opinion, by a practically free press, and the 
undisturbed right of assembling to discuss the measures of government in 
public meetings, aiford insurmountable proofs that noThing wos ever farther 
from their real intentions than the establishment of the principles of genuine 
.freedom. All these parties, indeed, when struggling for power, were loud 
in tlicir demand for these essential guarantees lo liberty, without the full 
Ktablishnient of which its blessings must ever be an empty name : but none, 
when they attained it, ever thought of carrying their principles into prac- 
' tice, or putting that bit in their own mouths which they had been so desirous 
of placing in those of their antagonists. None of them evinced the slightest 
liesitation in taking advantage of, and straining to the utmost, those arbitrary 
powers which, by common consent, seemed to be left at the disposal, of the 
executive government. The conclusion is unavoidable, that throughout the 
whole period it was scUisb ambition which was the real principle of action ; 
and that, if the love of freedom c.xisted at all, it glowed in so inconsiderable 
a number of breasts as to be altogether incapable of producing any durable 
impression on the national fortunes. Nor is this surprising, when it is recol- 
lected in wiiat an advanced age of society, and among what a corrupted, and 
above all, irreligious people the Revolution broke out. Thc degrees in which 
the spirit of public freedom and the desire of private aggrandisement will 
he mingled in every democratic convulsion, must always be almost entirely 
dependent on the proportion in which the generous and disinterested, or the 
selfish fuid graspwg pafM 90 s>M>nhvieugly prevail in the public mind. And, 
without disputiug,;t^.,jpjlheiicft. af »ther causes, it may safely be affirmed 
tbat^ fonift cause cCtjhediflqwgKieig to be found in tlie. prevalence or the 
disieggidofraligioiufieling; tbatit isinilsascendcacy that the only eilect- 
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ual safeguard can be found against tlie temptations lo evil, which arise dur- 
ing the (irogress of social conllicls; and that of all desperate attempts, the 
most hopeless is, to rear the fabric of civil liberty or public virtue, on any 
other basis than that Faith, which alone is able to overcome the inherent 
principles of corruption in the human heart. 
c<-nor»i ror. (jf g)] (|,e nionifold and lasting evils which the thorough ascen- 
public opio. deucy of democralic power, even for a short lime, produces, per- 
haps the most lamentable aud that of which France, under the 
empire, afforded the most memorable example, is the utter cor- 
ruption of public opinion and confusion of ideas which it necessarily induces, 
terminating at last in the general application to public actions, of no other 
test but that of success. The way in which this deplorable consequence 
ensues is very apparent, and it points in the clearest manner to the principle 
on which alone a good government can be formed. Where property is the 
ruling, and numbers the controlling power, the opinion of the multitude is 
necessarily, in the general case, in favour of a virtuous administration, 
and adverse to the corruptions or oppression of government, because the 
majority have nothing to gain by such abuses; and where private interest 
does not intervene, it will always, as in a theatre, be on the side of virtue. 
However much disposed the holders of authority in such a state may be, 
unduly to extend its limits, or apply it to their own private purposes, as 
well as the public service, they are prevented from pushing such abuses to 
any great excess by the watchful jealousy of the popular classes iu the state. 
Hut when the people are themselves, or by means of their demagogues, in 
possession, not merely of the power of controlling and watching the govern- 
ment, but of actually directing its movements and sharing in its profits, this 
salutary and indispensable check is at once destroyed. From being the de- 
termined enemies, the democratic party become at once the most decided 
supporters of every species of corruption, because they arc now to profit by 
its effects ; and although the opposite party, now excluded from oince, may be 
loud in their condemnation of such proceedings, yet, being overthrown in 
the conflict, they are no longer able to direct the measures of government, 
and but a minority in the state, they arc not, at least till after the lapse of a 
very long period, able to bring over the majority to their sentiments, or form 
that gcuefal concurrence which can properly be called public opinion. In the 
interim, every species of abuse is not only practi,sed but loudly applauded 
by the democratic body now interested in their continuance; aud hence, not 
only the destruction of that invaluable check which, nnder other circum- 
stances, the opinion of the majority in opposition forms to the misdeeds of 
the few in power, but the total corruption and depravation of the feelings on 
public matters of that majority itself. The restraining has now become the 
moving power; the check upon evil the stimulant to corruption ; the flywheel 
instead of the regulator of the machine, the headlong force which is to hurl 
it to destruction. Such is the extent of this evil, and such the rapidity with 
which, under the combined influence of temptation to themselves and im- 
potence in their adversaries, the tyrant majority are seduced into depraved 
principles and a course of iniquity, that it may perhaps be pronounced the 
greatest, because the most lasting and irremediable, of the evils of democralic 
government. 

Centralization in such a state of public feeling, is the great 
enemy which freedom has to dread, because it is the one which 
M«e‘of 'pub- addresses itself lo the principles which possess the most durable 
Ur fcriiui. hmugu heart. .More than military force or anarchical 
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misrule, it has in every age been the grave of real liberty. If such a wither- 
ing system is attempted in the healthful state of the body politic, that is, 
where property and education arc the ruling, and numbers and popular zeal 
the controlling power, it will always experience from the natural jealousy of 
government on the part of all who do not participate in its advantages, the 
most decided opposition, and except in extraordinary circumstances, is not 
likely to meet with any considerable success. But the case is widely diflerent 
when the democratic rulers are themselves in power. Centralization then 
goes on at the gallop ; and for a very obvious reason, that both the necessities 
of government, the interests of its democratic supporters, and the experienced 
evils of the popular election of public functionaries concur in recommending 
it. The executive being erected on the ruins of, or against the wishes of the 
holders of property, has nothing to expect from their support, and, there- 
fore, is fain to extend its inlluencc, and provide for its numerous and needy 
followers, hy the multiplication of olDccs all in the appointment of the central 
government; the popular leaders, hoping to profit largely by this accumula- 
tion of olUcial patronage in the hands of their chiefs, nut only in no ways op- 
pose, but give their must cordial support to the same system ; while the great 
mass of the people, disgusted with the weak or corrupt administration of tho 
municipal or local functionaries who owed their elevation to popular elec- 
tion, rapidly and inevitably glide into the opinion, that no mode of appoint- 
ment can be so bad as that under the evils of which they are now suflering, 
and that a practically good government can never be attained till the disposal 
of all olTices of any importance is vested in the executive authority. Thus all 
classes, though for very different reasons, concur in supporting the system 
of centralization; a system, nevertheless, which, though doubtless often 
productive of improvement in the outset, in practical administration and 
local government, is the most formidable enemy in the end which the cause 
of freedom has to combat, and against which, therefore, it behoves its real 
friends in an especial manner to be on their guard. The anarchy which is the 
first effect of democratic ascendency, necessarily and rapidly terminates in 
military despotism, that despotism itself, from its brutality and violence, 
cannot, in any well-informed state, be of very long endurance; but the ir- 
resistible sway of a centralized government, established by a democratic 
executive and sustained by the aid of selfish support from the popular party, 
may linally crush the spirit and extinguish all the blessings of freedom, by 
removing all the practical evils which preceding convulsions had occasioned, 
enlisting alike the friends of order and the partizans of democracy in its 
ranks, and engaging the most inlliicntial portion of the people by interested 
motives in its support. It was neither the vengeance of Marius, nor the 
proscriptions of Sylla, neither the aristocracy of Pompey, nor the genius of 
Ca!sar, which linally prostrated the liberties of Home; it was the centralized 
government of Augustus which framed the chains which could never be 
shaken off. There is the ultimate and deadly foe of freedom; there the 
enemy, ever ready to break in and reap the last spoils of the discord and 
infatuation of others. And wherever such a centralized system has grown up 
in an old established state, after a severe course of democratic suffering, it is 
not going too far to assert that the cause of freedom is utterly hopeless and 
that the seeds of death are implanted in the community (1). 
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Awiiiy ivm. It *5 in these predisposing circumstances tlial we must look for the 
iton iMk' causes, not merely of the despotism of Napok-on, hut, of the 
of ready reception which it met with from all classes, and the alacrity 
cainstanrr4 with which the fervent passions of democracy were converted at 
S’f.'SStio"’** once into the debasing servility of Asiatic despotism. The Republi- 
can writers fall into the most palpable error when they accuse that 
great man of having overturned the principles of the Revolution, and of 
being the real cause of its terminating in the establishment, of arbitrary 
power. So far from it, he worked out these principles to their natural and 
unavoidable result; he did no more than reap the harvest, from the crop 
which had been sown by other and very different hands. The real authors 
of the despotism of KapoMon, were those who overturned the monarchy of 
Louis. It was Sifiyes and Mirabeau, and the exalted spirits of the Constituent 
Assembly, who set in motion the chain of causes and effects which necessa- 
rily, in their final result, induced the chains of the empire. Doubtless, Na- 
poleon availed himself with great skill of the extraordinary combination of 
circumstances, which had thus in a manner presented despotism to his grasp. 
The leading principles of his government, as .Madame de Stael has well ob- 
served, were to respect studiously the interests which the Revolution had 
created, to turn its passions into the career of military conquest, of civil am- 
bition, to open the career of success alike to all who deserved it, and to go- 
vern public opinion by a skilful use of the influence of the press (1). No 
maxims more likely to govern an active, energetic and corrupted people 
could possibly have been devised ; but still they would have failed in pro- 
ducing the desired effect, and the attempt to enslave France would have 
proved abortive, even in his able hands, if success had not been rendered 
certain by the madness and guilt which preceded him. .And in executing the 
mission on which he firmly believed he was sent, to close the wounds and 
put a stop to the horrors of the Revolution, we are not to imagine that he 
was to blame, so far at least as his domestic government was concerned. On 
the contrary, he took the only measures which remained practicable to res- 
train its excesses, or puta period to its suffering; and subsequent experience 
has abundantly proved that every government which was founded on any 
other principles, or practically gave the people any share of that power for 
which they had so passionately contended, involved in itself the seeds of its 
speedy destruction. 


ncACr r<*U bimsclf lie was siippoTted liy his 
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j And although nothing can be more certain than that centralization 
■oni-rin IS the ultiinatc extinguisher of freedom, and the insidious foe 
avoidable la which, elevated on its triumphs, is Anally destructive of its prin- I 

whirh“ ciples ; yet it is not, in such a state of society as France was in the 
time of Napolton, to be regarded as an evil which it was the duly 
of a real patriot to resist. As long, indeed, as the elements of 
«■>"• freedom exist in a stale, — that is, as long as the higher and middi- " 
ing classes retain their public spirit and their possessions, it is impossible 
that public jealousy can be too strongly aroused on this subject, or that it 
can be too strongly impressed upon the people ; that if all the interests of the 
state are centred in the hands of the executive, lie it monarchical or demo- 
cratic, the extinction, not only of the riglits, but of the spirit, of freedom is at 
hand, and nothing remains to the slate but an old age of decrepitude and de- 
cline. But if the people would shun these evils, they must pause in the thres- 
hold of their career, and avoid the destruction of those classes inferior to the 
throne, though superior to themselves, whose influence forms an essential 
ingredient in the composition of public freedom. The English did so — the 
rights of the middling ranks, the church, and the aristocracy, survived the | 

triumphs of Cromwell, and in consequence, two hundred years of liberty 
have been enjoyed by the British nation. The French did not do so— the ‘ 
church, the middling ranks, and the aristocracy were utterly destroyed dur- j 

ing the fervour of the Kevolution ; and in consequence, notwithstanding 
all their sulTcrings since that time, they have not enjoyed one hour of real 
freedom. Many struggles have ensued, and may ensue, for the possession of i 

supreme power; many revolutions of the palace have shaken, and may heref I 

after shake, the fabric of their society ; but no attempt has been made, or ( 

will be made, to limit the power of their executive or extend the liberty of 
their people. The centralized, despotic government of Napoleon, still remains 
untouched — the question with all parties is, not whether its powers shall be | 

restrained, but who shall direct tlicm? The more popular and democratic' 
the faction is which gains the ascendency, the more formidable does the ac- 
tion of the stale machine become, because the weaker is the counteracting 
force which is to restrain its motions. If the extreme democratic party were 
to succeeded to power, the force of the centralized government, based on the 
support of the people, would, in a short time, become wellnigh insuppor- 
table. In the triumphs which they achieved, and the crimes which they com- 
mitted, the early revolutionists poured the poison which ever proves fatal to 
freedom through the veins of their country; with their own hands they dug i 

the grave of its liberties; nothing remained to their descendants but to lie 
down and receive their doom. When this last deplorable effect has taken 
place, it becomes the duty of the patriot no longer to resist the centralizing 
system ; but to support it as the only species of administration, under which, 
since freedom is unattainable, the minor advantage of a tranquil despotism 
can be attained. 

Sr“rt oS St- ** republics of antiquity, that no public 

rr«. monument should be voted to any person who had been engaged 
<istanr« (o iR the administration of auairs till ten years after his death, in 
In EfifUad, order thgt the ultimate effect of his measures, whether for good 
Of ^of ®vil, should be first fully developed. Judging by this prin- 
1'r.nrr. ciplc, to liow fcw cliaraclers in the French Revolution will the 
friends of freedom, in future times, rear a mausoleum; to how many will 
the abettors of arbitrary power, if their real opinions could be divulged, be 
inclined to erect statues I Looking forward for the short period of only 
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eighteen years, not a month in the lifetime of a nation, and seeing in the 
servility and sycophancy of the empire the necessary ‘ effects of the vehe- 
mence and injustice of the Constituent Assembly, .what opinion are we to 
form of the' self-sty led patriots and philosophers of the day, who thus, in so' 
-short a time, blasted the prospects and withered the destiny of their country? 
Who wqre the real friends of freedom ? Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, who, by 
combating the ambition of democracy and coercing its extravagance in this 
country, have bequeathed to their descendants the glorious and enduring 
■fabric of British liberty; or Mirabeau and Uanton, who, by achieving for its 
votaries a bloody triumph on the banks of the Seine, plunged their children 
and all succe^ing ages into the inextricable fetters of a centralized <lc$po- 
tism? It is Qlting, doubtless, that youth should rejoice; but it is fitting also 
tiiat manhood should be prosperous and old age contented ; and the seducers, . 
whether of individuals or nations, are little to be commended, who, taking . 
advantage of the passions of early years or the simplicity of inexperience, 
precipitate their victims into a course of iniquity, and lead them, through a 
.few months of vicious indulgence or delirious excitement, to a life of suffering 
and an old age of contempt! 

.... I .-.Ki'a-’* .1. . 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

rOEBION TRAKSACTIOKS Of EUROPE FROM THE PEACE OF TILSIT TO TBS OPLNIBO 
Of THE SPANISH WAR. 

AULT 1807*SP11IRC lS08. 

ARGUMENT. 

General Suffering and Dismay produced in Russia by the treaty of Tilsit^UoiTersal feeliog 
of Despondence which iloccaiioned in Great brUaiu—ConlioeRtal Changes by which it was 
followed— Constitution for the Grand Duchy of Warsaw— Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia— Oppressive Military Government of the Confederation of the Rhine and Hanse 
Towns— Excessive Rigour of the ireatineni which Prussia experienced— Frcsii RequisiUons 
imposed on its inhabitauls— Limitation of its regular forces, and intersection of its territory 
by military roods— Wise internal measures adopted by the Prussian Governmeut— Acces« 
•Aion of Baron Stein to the Ministry— His firm Character and admirable Measures— Salutary 
Reforms which he introduced into the kingdom— Varied Causes of Distress hi Prussia, which 
lead to the exile of Stein— History, Character, and great military Reforms ofScharnhorst— 
Rtseand prui;rcssof ihcTugcnbundand Secret Societies in the north of Germany— Illustrious 
and patriotic Characters which that Secret Society embraced— Situation, Statistics, and 
Power of Austria at this period— She joins the Continental System, and thereby obtains the 
evacuation of Rrauueau Resources, Statistics, and Strength of the Austrian monarchy — 
Affairs in Sweden— its Contiuenial forces are shut up in Slralsuud— Siege and Fall of that 
fortress— Capture of the islands of Danbolm and Ru,:cn— Reasons which led to the Co- 
penhagen Expedition— Resolution of the British Cabinet in regard to it— Equipment and 
departure of the Expedition— Ineffectual Negotiation with Denmark— Proclamation of Lord 
CathcarUo the inhahitaiils of Zealand, and reply of the Prince Regent of Denmark— Siege 
of Copenhagen— First action of Sir Arthur Wellesley in Europe— Surrender of the City and 
Fleet ip the fJnglish forces— Great sensation excited in Europe by the Expedition — Justifl' 
cation of it soon afforded by Napolt^n— General Feeling of England on the subject— Argu- 
ment in Parii.irocnt against the Expedition— Argument in support of it by the Ministers— 
The secret Article of the Treaty of Tilsit regarding the Danish fleet is at length produced, 
which settles the question— Napoleon's real opinion regarding it— liielTeclual mediation of 
Russia between England and Francc-Rupiurc of that power with Great Britain— Con* 
curring statement of (he English and French Ambassadors on its causes— The Russians 
declare war against Sweden— Russian Manifesto against England— Declaration by Great 
Britain in reply— Denmark enters cordially into the war against Sweden and England— 
Adairs of Russia and Turkey— Curious secret Despatch from Savary at SU-Petersburg to 
Napolriin on this subject— The Turks, finding themselves betrayed by the French, prepare 
themselves to renew the war— Changes in Constitution of IhollalianSlates — Union of Parma 
and Placentia to France- Great Works undiTiakcn alMiian— and stale of Italy at this period 
— Farther encroachments of Napoldon on the side of Holland, Germany, and Italy— RcOec- 
Uons on the imminent hazard to Europe from the Treaty of Tilsit, and from the division of 
its kingdoms between two potentates— Importance of the blow already struck by England at 
Napoleon's new naval confederacy. 

treaty of Tilsit was productive of glory to the Emperor 
dismay itro- Napoleon, and transport and opulence to the citizens of hb victo- 
R^i.'by rious capital, it was the commencement of a period of siiffering, 
irTiiMil’' ignominy, and bondage to the other capitals of continental Europe. 
Russia, it was true, had extricated hcrscif unscathed from tlic strife; her 
military renown had suffered no diminution on the field of Eylaii, or in the 
agony of Fricdland ; it was apparent to all the world, that she liad been out- 
numbered by banded Europe, not conquered by France, in the strife. But 
still she had failed in the object of the war; her arms, instead of being ad- 
vanced to the Rhine, were thrown back to the Niemen ; in indignant silence 
her warriors liad re-entered their country, and surrendered to their irre- 
sistible rivals the mastery of Western Europe. If the Czar had been seduced 
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by the artifice of Napoleon, or dazzled by the halo of glory which encircled 
his brows; if the army was proud of having so long arrested, wiili itiferior 
forces, the conqueror before whom the Austrian and Prussian monarchies 
had sunk to the dust, the nobles were not carried away by the general illu- 
sion; they saw clearly, amidst the flattery which was lavished on their rulers, 
the gilded chains which were imposed on their country. They could not 
disguise from themselves that France had not only acquired by this treaty 
an irresistible preponderance in Western and Central Europe, but subjected 
Russia herself to her command; that the price at which all the advantages 
of the treaty to the empire of the Czar had been purchased was its accession 
to the Continental System, and the closing of its ports to the ships of Great 
Britain ; and that thus not only were they likely to be deprived of half their 
wonted revenue from their estates, by losing the principal market for their 
produce, but compelled to contribute to the aggrandizement of a rival 
empire, already too powerful for their independence, and which, it was 
foreseen, would, erelong, aim a mortal stroke at their national existence. 
So strong and universal were these feelings among the whole aristocratic 
and commercial circles, that when General Savary, whom Napoh'on had 
chosen as his ambassador at the Russian capital, on account of the address 
he had exhibited, and the favour with which he had been received by 
Alexander at the time of the battle of Austerlitz (f), arrived at St.-Peters- 
burg, he experienced, by his own avowal, the utmost dilliculty in finding 
any furnished hotel where he would obtain admission; and during the first 
six weeks of his stay there, though he was overwhelmed with attention from 
tlie Emperor, he did not receive one invitation from any of the nobility; 
and while he saw the guests whom he met at the palace depart in crow ds to 
the balls and concerts of that scene of festivity, he himself returned, mor- 
tified and disconsolate, from the Imperial table to his own apartments (2): 
British dominions the disastrous intelligence produced a 
dnpoMiraM different, but perhaps still more mournful feeling. England was, 
r.nJd Sr”" by her maritime superiority, relieved from the apprehensions of 
ui?‘ immediate danger, and the general resolution to maintain the 
contest continued unabated ; but a feeling of despondence pervaded the 
public mind, and the strife w'as persevered in rather from the stern prin- 
ciple of dogged resistance, or a sense of the impossibility of making a secure 
accommodation, than from any hope that the war could be brought to a 
successful issue. This general impression cannot be better portrayed than 
in the words of Sir James Mackintosh, the able champion, in its early days, 
of the French Revolution; — “Ido not indeed despair of the human race; 
but the days and nights of mighty revolutions have not yet been measured 


(1) j4nt9, r. 235. 

(2) Sararr, iii. 98. 100 . Hard. %. 28. 29. 

Ill SvTanr^* raM the general avenion to the cause 
of France was increased bjr the pari which he was 
known to have taken io the murder of the Oake 
d'Fnghien, which had been one of the leading causes 
of the Irritation which led to the war. Nupolran» 
charmed at baring extricated himself with credit 
from so {>eriloo.<i and unprofitable a contest, gave 
tb« most positive injunctions to his envoy at the 
Russian eourt at all husards to amid its renewal. 
** I have ju»t coucloded peace," said he to Savary ; 
•* they left mo 1 have dime wrong, and that 1 sbali 
repent Ut but, by my faith, webahre hiid enongh of 
^ar— we most give repose to the world. 1 am going 
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ruling principle of your rundoct that any further 
content is to be avoided nothing would di<«pleaf« 
inc so much as to br involved iti tint quarter In 
iresh crabarrassincnts. Talteyrand will tell you what 
to do* and what has been arraiigcil bctwiTii the 
F.mprror of Russia and me. I am about to give 
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Though the whole course of human' aflairs may. be 
towards a better stale, experience does not justify us in supposing that many 
steps of the progress may not be immediately for the worse. The race of 
man may at last reach the promised land; but tliere is no assurance that the 
present generation will not perisli, in the wilderness. The prospect of the 
nearest part of futurity, of all that we can discover, is very dismal. The 
mere establishment of absolute power in France is the least part of the evil; * 
it might be necessary for a time to moderate the vibrations irf the pendulum 
in that agitated state ; but whabare the external eflects of these convulsions? 
Europe is now covered with a multitude of dependent despots, wliose 
existence depends on their maioiaining the paramount tyranny in France. . 
Tlie mischief has beconie too intricate to be unraveUed in our day; an evil 
greater than despotism, or rather the worst and most hideous form of des- 
potism, approaches; a monarchy literally universal seems about to be esta- 
blished; then all the spirit, variety, aiui emulation of separate nations, 
which the worst forms of internal government have not utterly extin- 
guished, will vanish. And in that stale of ihinp, if we may judge from 
past examples, the whole energy of human intellect and virtue will languish, 
and can scarce be revived otherwise than by an infusion of barbarism (1).” • 
Such were theauticipaiiuns of the greatest intellects of the age, even among , 
those who had originally been most favourable to the demociatic principle, 
and that, too, on tite eve of the Peninsular campaigns, and at no great 
distance from the general resurrection of Europe after the Moscow retreat ; 
a memorable example of the fallacy of any political conclusions founded 
upon the supposed durability of the causes at any one time in operation; 
and of the oblivion of that provision for the remedy of intolerable evils, by 
the reaction of mankind against their sufferings, and of the general inter- 
. mixture of the principles of good and evil in human affairs,, which, as it is ■ 
the most general lesson to be deduced from history, so is it tilted above all 
others to inspire moderation in prosperous, and constancy in adverse affairs, 
ttonror ’tiw pol‘*'c** changes consequent in Central Europe on the treaty 
ofTilsit were speedily developed. On his route to Paris, Napoleon 
met a deputation of eight of the principal nobles, in the French 
interest, of Prussian Poland at Dresden ; and Talleyrand, in a few days, pro- 
duced a constitution for the Grand Duchy, calculated, as he thought, at once 
to satisfy the general wish for a restoration of their nationality, and accord 
with the despotic views of the Emperors of the East and West. By this deed, 
which was produced with more than usual rapidity, even in those days of 
constitution manufacture, the ducal crown was declared to be hereditary in i 
. the Saxon family ; the Grand Duke was invested with the whole execuGve 
power, and he alone had the privilege of proposing laws to the Diet, with 
whom the prerogative remained of passing or rejecting them. This Diet was 
composed of a Senate of eighteen, named by the Grand Duke, embracing six 
bishops and twelve lay nobles, and a Chamber of Deputies of a hundred mem- 
bers ; sixty being named by the nobility, and forty by the borouglu. The 
Chambers, like those at Paris, were doomed to silence ; they could only decide 
on the arguments laid before them, on the part of the Government, by the 
orators of the Council of State — and of the Chambers, by commissions ap- 
pointed by them. This mockery of a Parliament was to assemble only oncein 
two years, and then to sit only liftcen days. The ardent plebeian noblesse of 
Poland, whose democratic passions had so long brought desolation on their 


(l) Sir James Maekintosit lo W, 0(Uvie» Feb. 24» t$08. Mein. i. 388» 38i. 
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conmry, found litllc in these enactments to p-alify their wishes ; but a sub- 
stantial improvement was made in the condition of the peasantry, by a clause 
On lid declaring that the whole serfs were free. No time, however, was 
July, ito:, left for reflection ; the deputies were constrained to accept it ; and 
the new constitution of Poland was not only framed, but sworn to at Dresden 
during tho brief period of Napoleon’s sojourn there on his route to Paris (1 ). 

' constitution given to the new kingdom of Westphalia was, in 

^nidotnnr like manner, fouitded entirely upon the model of that of France. It 
contained a King, Council of State, Senate, silent aristocratic l^e- 
gislature, and public orators, like all those cast at this period, from the Pari- 
sian mould. The throne was declared hereditary in the family of Jerome Bo- 
naparte, the Emperor’s brother, and first sovereign ; one half of the allodial 
territories of the former sovereigns, of which the new kingdom was com- 
posed, were placed at the disposal of Napoleon, as a fund from which Inform 
estates for his military followers ; provision was made for payment of the mi-' 
litary contributions levied by France, before any part of the revenue was ob- 
tained by the new sovereign ; the kingdom was declared to form part of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and its military contingent, drawn from a popu- 
lation of about two millions of souls, lixed at23,000 men ; in default of heirs- 
male of his body, the succession to the throne was to devolve to Napoleon and 
his heirs by birth or adoption. Every corporate right and privilege was abo- 
lished — trial by jury and in open court introduced in criminal cases; all ex- 
clusive privileges and exemptions from taxation annulled — the nobility pre- 
served, but deprived of their former invidious rights. The Chamber of 
Deputies consisted of a hundred members, of whom seventy were chosen 
from the landed aristocracy, fifteen from the commercial, and fifteen from 
the literary classes. Salutary changes ! if the equality which they were cal- 
culated to induce was the enjoyment of equal rights and general security, 
but utterly fatal to freedom, if they were only fitted to introduce an equality 
of servitude, and disable any individuals or associated bodies from taking the 
lead in the contestfor the public liberties with theexecutive power (2). 

0 pi>rti.h.r The states of the Rhenish confederacy had flattered themselves, 
vrrnnirol of that the general peace concluded on the shores of the Nicmen 
Station of would finally deliver them from the scourge of warlike armaments 
Md Hmd"!- and military contributions, but they were soon cruelly undeceived. 
Town., Shortly after the general pacification, and before they had reco- 
vered from the burden of maintaining, clothing, and lodging the numerous 
corps of the Grand Army which traversed their territories on the road to the 
sapi. tuoT. Rhine, they were overwhelmed by the entry of a fresh body of 
forty thousand men, who issued from France and took the route of the Vis- 
tula, still at the sole expensfeof theallied states. They were speedily followed 
Oct. i«07, by a body of Spaniards, drawn from Italy, and which went to aug- 
ment the corps of Romana, under the orders of Bernadotte, on the shores of 
the Baltic ; a sad omen for succeeding times, when the conclusion of peace 
was immediately succeeded by fresh irruptions of armed men, and burden- 
some preparations, at the cost of the allied states, for future hostilities. It 
soon appeared that the stipulations in favour of the conquered territories in 
the formal treaties, were to be a mere empty name ; it had been provided at 
Tilsit that Dantzic was to be a free city, governed by.its own magistrates ; but 
Rapp, the new governor, was speedily introduced at the head of a numerous 
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French garrison, who'suminarily expelled ihe Prussian iiiha()ilaDts, and be- 
gan the rigorous enforcciucDt of the French military 'contribulions and the 
Continental System. The same system of government was sternly acted upon 
in Hamburg, Bremen, Lubcck, and all the llanse Towns ; Bourrienne conti- 
nued to enforce it with such severity at Hamburg, that the trade of the place 
was entirely ruined, and large sums remitted quarterly to the Xuil'cries, out 
of the last fruits of the commercialenterprisc.of the Hanse Towns,(l ). 

Exrrnkr But most of all did the ruthless band of conquest fall with immi- ' 
•'■gnu'’ ““ inhabitants ofPrussia. Hard as their lot ap- 
" chalked out in the treaty of Tilsit, it was ' 
yet enviable, compared to tfiat whicli, in the course of the paciQ- 
eation which followed, actually ensued frpm the oppressive exactions of the , 
French Government, and theuiiboundcdiiisoleuccofits soldiery. Immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty which reft them of half their dominions, the j 
July II. King and Queen repaired to Meinel, where they were compelled to 
sign afresh convention, w'hich, under pretext of providingforlheliquidation of 
the contributions and speedy evacuation of their territories, in elfect subjected 
them, without any appearance of termination, to those intolerable burdens. By 
this treaty it was provided that the evacuation of the fortresses, with the excep- 
tion of Stettin, Custrin, and Clogau, should take place before the 1st November; 
but that on the condition oidy, that the whole contributions were previously 
paid up; a condition which it' was well known could not be complied with, 
as they amounted io above four times the revenue of the whole kingdom be- 
fore its dismemberment (2), in addition to the burden of feeding, clothing, 
paying, and lodging above one hundred and fifty thousand men, for whicli 
nobredit was given in estimating their amount by the French commissaries. 
By a second convention, concluded at Elbing three months afterwards, the 
Oct. i3. unhappy monarch, instead of the single military road through his 
territories from Dresden to Warsaw, stipulated by the treaty of Tilsit, was 
compelled to allow Hve passages, two for troops and five for commercial pur- 
poses, to Saxony, Poland, and their respective allies — a stipulation which in 
effect cut them through the middle, and subjected the inhabitants on these 
xot.i. ' roads tounnumbered exactions and demands, both from the French 
and allied troops. Rapp soon after, instead of a territory of two leagues in 
breadth around the walls of Dautzic, as provided in the treaty, seized upon one 
two German miles, or eight English miles broad, counting from tlie extreme 
Nc*.o point of its outworks ; while by a third convention, in the beginning 

of November, Prussia was not only forced to cede to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
NewSilesia and the circleofMichelau, no inconsiderable addition to the losses, 
already enormous, imposed by the treaty of Tilsit, but to ratify the ample grants 
out of the hereditary revenues of the Prussian crown made by the Emperor 
Napoleon in favour of Berthier, Mortier, and other of his military chiefs (5). 

Vexatious as these fresh demands were, and cruelly as their bil- 
pTJSlf terness-was aggravated by the arrogant manner in which compli- 
, iimiuiioc crance was demanded by the French authorities, they were inconsi- 
forcrc, »itd derable compared to the enormous burden of the military requisi- 
oTK'rai. which, from this time till the opening of the Russian cam- 
uuorudi. pai;.n, perpetually drained away all the resources ofPrussia. Not 
content with the crushing exactions to the amount of six hundred millions 


(1) Bour. ?i!. 331. 240- lUrd. ix. 442. 443. 
Luerbes. ii. 14. 17. 

(2) 1b«y uutounlcd to 600.000.000 fraucs, or 
L.24»UOO#OOOi and Ui« r«veuu« rruaaia. before. 


the war, was about L.4.500.000-— ant*, v. 87, 
and ri. 142« 

(8) Hard. ix. 4Sl> 454. 5Urt. Sup. iv. 4S2« 474. 
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of francs (L.2f,000,000), already imposed during the war, Darn, the French 
receiver-general for the nortli of Germany, brought forward after the peace 
fresh claims to the amount of 131,000,000 (L. 0,200,000) ; and althougli that 
able functionary, on the earnest representations of the King, consented to 
take 53,000,000 francs off this enormous requisition, the French minister 
Champagny, by the directions of Napoit'on, raised it again to the original 
sum. it Ivas at length fixed at one hundred and forty millions, (L.3,fi00,000), 
and Glogau, Stettin, and Custrin pledged for its final liqniilation, on condi- 
tion that, till that took place, a French corps of ten thousand men, should lie 
put In possession of these fortresses, and maintained there entirely at the 
expense of Prussia. All this was exclusive of the cost of feeding, paying, and 
clothing the whole French troops still on or passing through the Prussian 
territory, who were not short of a hundred thousand men. In addition to 
this, the King waS obliged to" bind himself not to keep on foot during ten 
years, more than forty-two thousand men, and to permit his dominions to 
be traversed by five additional military roads between Warsaw, Dresden, 
Dantzic, and Magdeburg. Thus, while his territory was intersected in every 
direction by military chaussees for the bcnelil of his enemies, his chief fort- 
resses still in their hands, and his subjects oppressed by the merciless exac- 
tions of a prodigious army, quartered apparently without end upon their 
industry, his own troops were reduced to so low an amount as to be barely 
equal to the collection of the revenue required by so vast a host of depreda- 
tors. And to complete the picture of his misfortunes, the King was imme- 
diately compelled to adopt the Continental System, and declare war against 
Great Britain; a measure which, by exposing his harbours to blockade, and 
totally destroying his foreign commerce, seemed to render utterly hopeless the 
discharge of the overwhelming pecuniary burdens with which Ids kingdom 
x\-las loaded fl) ! 

wiM. i»,cr. To all human appearance the power of Prussia was now com- 
pictely destroyed ; and the monarchy of the Great Frederick seemed 

sovn™*'"" to tc bound in fetters more strict and galling tlian had ever, in 

"lent. modern times, been imposed on an independent state. .\nd, doubt- 
less, if these misfortunes had fallen on a people and a government not en- 
dowed in the highest degree with the spirit of patriptism and eonstancy in 
misfortune, this clTect would have taken place. But adversity is the true test 
of political as well as private virtue, and those external calamities which ut- 
terly crush thefecble or degenerate, serve only, to animate the exertions and 
draw forth the energy of the uncorrupted portion of mankind. While the 
diplomatists of Europe were spcculatingon the entire extinction of Prussia as 
an independent powcr,and theonlyquestion appeared lobe, to what fortunate 
neighbour the rouinanl of her territories would be allotted, a new and im- 
proved .system of administration was adopted in all the branches of her go- 
vernment, and the foundation was laid in present suffering and humiliation, 
of-futurc elevation and glory. Instead of sinking in despair under the mis- 
fortunes by which they.were oppressed, the King and bis .Ministers were only 
roused by them to additional exertions to sustain the public fortunes. Dur- 
ing the long period of peace which Prussia had experienced since the treaty 
of Basle, in the midst of wars and disasters allaround hcr»Fredcrick W'illiam 
had enjoyed ample opportunities for cultivating his natural tasic for the fine 
arts ; and already a gallery of paintings, w'as, at the opening of the campaign, 
far advanced at Berlin, which promised erelong to rival the far-famed mu- 

fl) Unnl. Ii, <53, 455. aUrt.'Sup., iv. 452, 474, <8S. 
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scums of Munich, Dresden, or Paris. But all these gem* in his crown were 
torn away by the rutliless hand of conquest ; and his much loved monuments 
of genius now adorned llic halls of the Louvre or graced the palacp of the 
French Emperor. Driven by necessity to more important pursuits, the first 
care of the King, upon the termination of hostilities, was to free the public 
service from those whose temporizing and unworthy policy, or treapherous 
and pusillanimous conduct, had induced the general calamities. Ilaugwitz 
remained forgotten and neglected at hiscountry residence ;Harderiberg, whose 
great abilities were loudly called for in the present crisis, and who had been the • 
leading Minister since hostilities had been resolved on, was compelled'by the 
jealousy of Napoleon, not only to leave the government, but retire from thq 
country ; and it was only after the withdrawal of the French armies that heob- 
tained leaveto re-enter Prussia and return to filsrural seat'ofTcmpleberg.' The 
chancellor Goldbeck and .all the inferior ministers, Massow, Keck, d’Auger, 
Thulineycr, and their coadjutors, were dismissed, to the great satisfaction^of 
the public ; and the generals and 'inferior officers, whp had so disgracefully 
' yielded up the bulwarks of the monarchy after the catastrophe of Jena, were 
in a body removed from the army. .Yet even here the humane and perhaps 
prudent disposition of the King, prevailed over tite justly roused feeling of 
general indignation at such unworthy betrayers of national trusts.;’ and in- 
stead of grounding their dismissal on their notorious dereliction of duty, it 
was in general rested on the destitute state of the public treasury and the' 
necessity of rigorous economy in every branch of administration. The en- 
quiry, however, under the direction of the Princes Royal, was carried through 
every department and grade in the army; and to demonstrate its entire im- 
partiality, the heroic Blucher himself was subjected to tlie sitiRC with his 
less intrepid brethren in arms^l) ! ; 

Areminn of Dcprivcd hy the unworthy jealousy’ of Napoleon of the assistant^ 
n of Hardenberg's counsels, the King of Prussia had still the courage, 
in the almost desperate state of his fortunes, to have recourse to a 
roil.b”! statesman who, like .him, had been distinguished in an especial 
motiuTM. manner by his hatred. It is to the great abilities, enlightened pa- 
triotism, and enduring constancy of the Baro.n Stei.n, that Prussia is indebted 
for the measures which laid the foundation of the resurrection of the mo- 
narchy. This eminent man, born in ITSb, had entered the public service in 
the Administration of the State. Mines, under the great Frederick, in 1780; 
but his admirable talents for business soon raised him to the direction of the 
customs and excise in 1781, which he held till the breaking out of the war in 
1800, when he withdrew to his estates, and remained in retirement till again 
Oct. i. called to the public service in the beginning of 5clober, 1807. Dur- 
ing his active employment he acquired, by the accuracy and fidelity of lus 
administration, the esteem both of his sovereign and his fellow-citizens; and, 
during his subsequent retirement, he had ample opportuuitiM for meditating 
on the causes which had brought such calamities on his country. So clearly 
were his ideas formed, and so decided his conviction as to the only means 
which remained of reinstating the public aHairs, that he commenced at once 
a vigorous, but yet cautious system of amelioration ; and, only four days after 
Oct. 9 - his appointment as Minister of the Interior, a royal decree appeared, 
which introduced a salutary reform into the constitution (2). 

By this ordinance, the peasants and burghers obtained, the right, hitherto 
confined to the nobles of acquiring and holding landed property, while they 

(i) lUrd. lx. 4$$i I.ncches. il. 8. 17. (U) ll^. ix. 480i 461* *, 
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in their turn were permitted, without losing east, to engage in the 
pursuits of commerce and industry. Landholders were allowed, 
inPruui.. under reservation of the rights of their creditors, to separate their 
estates into distinct parcels, and alienate them to different persons. Every 
o«: a- speeies of slavery, whether contracted by birth, marriage or agree- 

ment, was prohibited subsequent to the 1 1th November, 1810; and every 
servitude, corvee, or obligation of service or rent, other than those founded 
on the rights of properly or express agreement, was for ever abolished. By a 
xov. 19 . second' ordinance, published six weeks afterwards, certain im- 
portant franchises wore conferred on municipalities. By this wise decree 
which is in many respects the magna charta of the Prussian hurghs, it was 
provided that the burghers should enjoy councillors of their own election, 
for regulating all local and municipal concerns : that a third of the number 
should go out by rotation, and be renewed by an election every year; that 
the council thus ^hosen should assemble twice a-year to deliberate on public 
affairs; that two burgomasters should be at the head of the magistracy, one 
of whom should be chosen by the King from a list of three presented, and the 
other by the councillors; and that the police of the burgh should be admi- 
nistered by a syndic appointed for twelve years, and who should also have a 
seat in the municipal cotincil. The administration of the hante Police, or 
that connected with the state, was reserved to government. By a third or- 
No*.«. dinance, an equally important alteration was made in favour of 
the numerous class of debtors, whom the public calamities had disabled from 
performing their engagements, by prohibiting all demand for the capital 
Sums till the 2ith June, 1810, providing at the same time for the punctual 
payment of the interest, under pain of losing the benefit of the ordinance. 
Thus, at the very moment that France, during thd intoxication consequent 
on the triumphs of Jena and Friedland, was losing the last remnant of the 
free institutions which had been called into existence during the fervour and 
crimes of the Revolution, Prussia, amidst the humiliation of unprecedented 
disasters, and when groaning under the weight of foreign chains, was silently 
relaxing the fetters of the feudal system, and laying the foundation, in a cau- 
tious and guiltless reformation of experienced grievances, for the future erec- 
tion of those really free institutions which can never be established on any 
other basis than those of justice, order, and religion ( 1 ). 

prosecution, however, qf these glorious, because wise and 
plwilr‘° public improvement, Stein had great difficulties 

s™ u to encounter. Government was overwhelmed by a multitude of 
«Hfd. number of seven thousand, who had been 

deprived of their situations in the ceded provinces, and whose just prayers 
‘ for relief could not be attended to by a treasury drained of the last farthing 
by the charges of the w'ar, and the inordinate requisitions of the French 
^ armies. The rapid absorption of the precious metals by these rigorous task- 
y masters, the general practice of hoarding which their depredations occasion- 
ed, and the necessity in consequence of having recourse to a currency of a 
^ baser allOy, or paper money, to supply the deficiency, had totally deranged 
the monetary system, and occasioned a rapid enhancement of prices, under 
which the lapoiiring classes sulTered severely. The closing of the harbours 
against foreign commerce, in consequence of the Berlin and iiilan Decrees, 
put the finishing stroke to the public distress, and raised such a ferment that 

the King was obliged to yield to the general clamour and'the representations 

• « 
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of the French authorities, wlio dreaded the effects of such an intrepid system 
of government, and sent Stein into honourable exile in llussia. So rapidly 
was this insisted on by the Ministers of Napok’on, that the last of these re- 
generating mcasui'cs, dated 2ith November, 1807, were signed by his succes- 
sors, M. Dolma and Altenstcin. But by this ebullition of jealousy the French 
Emperor gained nothing; the merit of Stein was too generally known by the 
intelligent classes to be forgotten ; from his retreat in Courland he really di- 
rected the Prussian councils; and by the appointment of SciiAitNHOBST to the 
elevated ofTice of Minister of War, the door was opened to a variety of im- 
portant changes in that department, which were of Uie highest consequence 
six years afterwards in the mortal struggle for European freedom (1). 

Gerard David de Scharnhorst, who was now intrusted with the 
military direction of Prussia, and whose great scientific abilities 
subsequently rendered him so distinguished in the fields of Piuro- 
pcan glory, had quitted the Hanoverian service fur that of Prussia 
in 18(M. Taken prisoner at Lubcck, but subsequently exchanged, he had 
powerfully contrihuted, by his decisjve conduct at the critical moment with 
Lestocq’s corps, to the brilliant result of the battle of Eyiau. In him a blame- 
less life and amiable manners were combined with the purest patriotism and 
the soundest judgment; exalted attainments were undisfigured by pride; 
vigour of thought was adorned by simplicity of character. The perfection of 
the French military organization, as well as the energy of their army, ap- 
peared to him in painful contrast beside the numerous defects, and dejected 
spirit, of that over which he now presided; but instead of sinking in despair 
under the difliculties of his situation, he was only inspired by the magnitude 
of the evil with additional ardour in the work of amelioration, and induced, 
like Stein, to take advantage of the general consternation to effect several 
salutary reforms, which, in more tranquil times, might have been seriously 
obstructed by the prejudices of aristocratic birth, or the suggestions of inte- 
rested ambition. Boldly applying to the military department the admirable 
fso- '»nd principles by which Stein had secured the affections of the burgher 
i»o». classes, he threw open to the whole citizens the higher grades of 
the army, from which they had hitherto been excluded, abolished the de- 
grading corporal punishments by which the spirit of the soldier had been 
withered, and removed those invidious distinctions, which, by exempting 
some classes from the burden of personal service in the army, made its weight 
fall with additional severity on those who were not relieved. Every depart- 
ment of the service underwent his searching eye; in all he introduced salut- 
ary reforms, rectified experienced abuses, and cleclrified the general spirit, 
by opening to merit the career of promotion ; while the general strengtli of 
the army was silently augmented to an extent which afterwards became in 
the highest degree important, by the introduction of an equally simple and 
efficacious regulation. By the subsisting engagements with Napoleon, it was 
provided that Prussia should not keep on foot more than forty-tw o thousand 
men, a stipulation which at once cast her down to the rank of a fourth-rate ' 
power, and totally disabled her from assuming the attitude of resistance to 
the numerous and hourly increasing demands of the French armies. To 
elude its operation, and at the same time avoid any direct or obvious infringe- 
ment of tlie treaty, he took care never to have more than the agreed on num- 
ber of men at once in arms, but no sooner were the young soldiers sufficiently 
drilled than they were sent home to their hearths, and other recruits called 
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to the national standards, who, in like manner, after a brief period of service, 
made way for others in succession. I!y this simple but admirable system, 
which is the true secret of the political strenRth and military renown of Prus- 
sia, so much beyond the physical resources of the monarchy, a military 
spirit was diffused through the whole population ; service in the army came 
to be considered, instead of a degradation, as an agreeable recreation after 
the severe labours of pacific life ; the manner, carriage, and intelligence of 
those who returned from their standards were so much superior to those of 
the rustics who had remained at home, that no Prussian damsel would look 
at a youth who had not served his country ; the passion for arms became 
universal ; and while forty thousand only were enrolled in the regular army, 
two hundred thousand brave men were trainecl to arms and ready at a nio- 
ineut’s warning to join the standards of their country (f). 

From these salutary changes, joined to the oppressive exactions 
pro,™. jj,g French armies, and the enormous contributions levied by 

stiff # 1 j* 1 s_ e* t 

bund andsff* the government through the whole of the north of Germany, arose 
rmwcit jjugjfipr effect, not less important in its ultimate consequences 
upon the future fate of Europe. Grievously oppressed by foreign depreda- 
tion, deprived by national disaster of domestic protection, surrounded within 
and without by rapacious enemies or impotent friends; deprived of their 
commerce, their manufactures, the vent for their industry, with their farm 
produce, liable to perpetual seizure by bands of rapacious men armed with 
Imperial authority, the inhabitants both of the towns and the country had 
no resource but in mutual and voluntary associations. The universaHly of 
the suffering produced a corresponding unanimity of opinion ;■ the divisions 
which existed before the war disappeared under the calamities to which it 
had given birth ; the jealousies of rank or class yielded to the pressure of 
common distress. Genius and learning, amidst the general despondency, 
stood forth as the leaders, privately and cautiously indeed, but still the 
leaders, of public thought. Societies were every were formed, in pr^ound 
secrecy, fot the future deliverance of Germany ; the professors at the Univer- 
sities were at theih head; the ardent youth who attended their seminaries 
joyfully enrolled themselves in their ranks; the nobles and statesmen atthe 
helm of affairs lent them what, with such materials, was much required, 
the aid of their wisdom and the benefits of their experience. Stein was at 
their head; from his retreat in Russia he exercised a secret but unlimited 
sway over the minds of all the energetic and generous portion of the north of 
Germany. Arndt, who was soon after compelled to seek an asylum from 
French persecution under the same empire, lent the cause' all the aid of his 
nervous eloquence; Professor Jahn supported it with powerful zeal; Harden- , 
berg was active in its bchaH; Schamhorsf, and almost all the Councillors of 
the King, though compelled publicly to discountenance Us proceedings, were 
in reality,' either in Secret members of the Tugesdblnd (2), or warmly dis- 
posed to second its efforts (3). 

There, too, werff to' be seen those exalted spirits, who subsequently, 
through evil report and good report, in prosperity and adversity, stood fore- 
most in the bands of European freedom : Schill, whose ardent patriotism, in 
advance of his countrymen, precipitated, in 1809, to his own ruin, that pre- 
mature resistance which four years longer of ignominy and bondage were 
required to render universal ; ^Vitlgenslein, the future antagonist of Napo- _ 
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IdoD, whose clear judgment, notwithstanding the prudent reserve of his cha- 
racter, saw in these associations the only means of future salvation ; Blucher, 
whose generous and inconsiderate ardour threw him early into their arms, 
as it afterwards warmed him in the headlong charge against the enemy;. 
Gneisenau, whose scientific abilities supplying what was awanting in his gal- 
lant associate, proved so fatal to the arms of France. The nobles, straitened 
in their fortunes by the French requisitions, and insulted in their persons by. 
the French oflicers ; the peasants, ground to the dust by merciless exactions 
supported by military force; the merchants, ruined by the Continental Sys- 
tem, and reduced to despair by the entire stoppage of foreign commerce; the 
burghers, become the bitterest enemies of Napok'on, from his entire over- 
throw of those liberal principles on which the early fortunes of the Revolu- 
tion had been founded— all combined to join the secret societies, from which 
alone they could one day hope for the deliverance of their country. The ma- 
chinery put in motion for the attainment of these objects, was indeed highly, 
dangerous and capable of being applied to the worst purposes ; but the neces- 
sities of their situation gave the lovers of the Fatherldnd no alternative. Alike 
in town and country, equally among the rich and the poor, the Tugendbund 
spread its ramifications; a central body of directors at Berlin guided their 
movements; provincial committees carried their orders into effect; and, ns 
is usual in such cases, a dark, unseen authority, was obeyed with an implicit ■ 
alacrity unknown to the orders of the successor of Charlemagne. Thus, while 
France, rioting in the triumph of Tilsit, and deeming her power established 
on an immovable basis, was fawning on her rulers with Eastern adulation, 
and bartering her freedom for the enjoyments of gold, Prussia, taking counsel 
from adversity, was preparing in silence, in the amelioration of her institt^ 
tions and the energy of her inhabitants, that real regeneration which, inde- 
pendent of individuals, unstainc'd by crime, was destined hereafter to raise . 
her from the lowest state of depression to an unexample height of prosperity 
and glory (1). 

' Bent to the earth by the disasters of Aiistcrlitz, hut still posses- 
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sit’s ’h® physical and material resources of power, Austria, during 
of Aiairia. jesperatc strife from the Saale to the Niemen, was silently but 
uninterruptedly repairing her losses, and preparing to resume her place in 
the rank of independent nations. If she had lost the.opportunify, during the 
preceding winter, of interposing with decisive effect on the banks of the 
Elbe, she had the magnitude of previous losses, the mortal hazard of an un- 
successful demonstration, to offer in her excuse. Sufficient reliance, it was 
thought, could not yet be placed,on the constancy of Russia; suffering had 
not adequately tamed the hereditary jealousy of the Prussian government. 
But the observers of the Imperial cabinet augured, not less from the measures 
which they were in the course of adopting, than the known perseverance and 
constancy of their policy, that they had by no means relinquished the con- 
test, and that- if a favourable opportunity should occur, they would yet ap- 
pear foremost in the struggle for European freedom. During the interval of 
hostilities, the Anlic Council had been indefatigable in their efforts to restore 
the equipment and revive the spirit of the army. The artillery, abstracted 
. from the arsenal of Vienna, had been regained in groat part, by purchase 
from the French government; vast exertions had been made to supply the 
horses awanting in the cavalry regiments; the infantry had been, tea consi- 
.derable extent, recruited By the prisoners who returned from franpq, or . the 
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new soldiers who had l)een unostentatiously invited to the Imperial stan- 
dards (1). 

filip Join* In open violation of the treaty of Presburg, however, France had 

hitherto retained the fortress of Braunau,on their western frontier, 
ii,» on the absurd pretext, that Russia, an independent power, over 
whom the Imperial cabinet had no control, had not, agreeably to 
that treaty, evacuated the mouths of the CatUro. Other measures, equally 
significant, told them that they were regarded by the great conqueror only in 
the highest rank of vassals. Andreossi, the French ambassador at Vienna, 
openly used the most menacing language, both before and after the treaty of 
Tilsit; new states were, without either notice or negotiation, added by a sim- 
ple decree of the French Emperor to the Confederation of the Rhine (2) ; and 
*ui. u. iso;. by a summary decree the Cabinet of Vienna was ordered, forthwith, 
to adhere Ut the Continental System. By yielding on this vital point, how- 
ever, and at the same time making a skilful use of the termination of the dis- 
pute with Russia about the mouths of the Cattaro, by the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the growing anxiety of the French Emperor to increase his forces on the Py- 
renean frontier, with a view to his ambitious projects in the Spanish penin- 
sula, Metternich, to the great joy of the inhabitants of Vienna, who regarded 
its prolonged occupation as a continued badge of subjection, at length suc- 
oct. 10 . ceeded in obtaining the removal of the French troops from the ram- 
parts of Braunau; and the Imperial dominions, still nourishing and powerful, 
notwithstanding all their losses, ceased to be polluted by the presence of a 
stranger (3). 

(1) Hard. tx. 445, 446. Beport of Arcbdake Charles, Ang. 10, 1807. 

(2) The priocipalilie* of Anhalt, Beuo, Ladepe, Schwarttburg, and Waldeck. 

(g) Hard. ix. 445, 447. _ • . » 

The rosourecs of Austria in 1^07, no^wUhsUnding the loss of Tyrol a^ oihor proTinc« by the peace of 
Presburg, were sHlI fery great t and they are an object of inleresi, consideriug the prominent share which 
that power soon after look in the war. They are thos staled by Barou Lichtenstein : — 

(Resourccf and statistfes of the Austrian empire.) 

ropabtion. t. . 24.W0.000 

Inhabited towns, ^ . , . . , 796 

Burghs, . . . \ ’• ^*0*2 

Vilbg«, . ^ • • • 

Competed of 

Germans. ■. MOO.OOO 

Sclavnnian., . 13.000,000 

lliiiigartail.. 3,400.000 

Volrs. Jews, Buhomians ' . 2,100.000 

■; 24,900,000 

Divided by religion os follows : — 

^ ralU6liM, \ 19.292.000 

• Gr«k Churcli s . 2.100.000 

-^ul.l,^iaDs 2,000.000 

PmuLanls. . . • 1.000.000 

- Jews = ^ 50».000 

FJorins. 24,900.000 

Bevrnue . . 1 * 100,000.000. or L.8,000,000 

Piililic il’rbt, . •. . . •• . • • 900.000,000. or 72.000,000 

Civil iiat and conrt annual durgea, , . . ' 11 . 000 , 000 . or 900,000 

, i.. . . . 40,000,000, dr 3.200,000 

liiU-resl .and chargraof debt, ■ . ... . • ■ • • • • * ■ 3,900,000 

.Irair—lnfaiitry, * . 271.800 

Uralry SO-OOO 

Artillery, 14,300 

Guard, i.<m 

, 339,100 mea. , 

Besides llie Hungarian Insurrection, c* levy en masse. FInrIni. ........ ... 

Auuual produce of Agricullure, 7CO.000.000, or 

Mineral 47.000.000. or 3.000.000 

Nuuiberof oxcfl, ..... 

horsc-s, l.aOO.000 

— I.fcaTtaSTtls’s Stat. tie to ^onaeebie .dotriebieooe, nod IIasd. ix, Pieces Just, A. 
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Aff.in of In ihe general wreck of the hopes of Europe on the shores of the 
Thc'liwodoi Niemen, tlie King of Sweden, who possessed a spirit wortliy of a 
**>°*'‘^ powerful monarchy and a greater part on the political thea- 
und. trc, was not discouraged. His semi-insiiiar situation enabled him. 
to bid defiance to the threats of the French Emperor ; the passage round the - 
Gulf of Bothnia was scarcely practicable; and with the assistance of England, 
he did not despair of being able to make head against his enemies, even if 
Russia should be added to their already formidable league. No sooner, there- 
fore, did Ihe English squadron, with the advanced guard of the land forces, 
which had been destined for the support of Russia and Prussia, appear in the' 
••“ir Baltic, than he denounced the armistice, just nineteen days after, 

the battle of Friedland. Napoleon, noways displeased at this unexpected re-' 
sumption of hostilities, immediately made preparations for bringing them to 
a rapid conclusion. Thirty thousand men were speedily assembled under 
Marshal Briine, who, as soon as hostilities recommenced on the I5th July, 
July i3. began to press on all sides the fifteen thousand Swedes who occu- 
pied Pomerania. Unable to bear up against so great a preponderance of force, 
July 15. the Swedish generals, after some inconsiderable combats, took 
shelter under the cannon of Stralsund; and Brune completed the investment 
of the place in the middle of July (1). 

(.'li’onlf.t The King of Sweden was soon made to perceive, from hitter ex- 
fortr»». perience, that after the pacification of Tilsit, the possession of his 
transmarine dominions was held by the most precarious tenure. At first, the 
English troops under Ford Cathcart, above ten thousand strong and in the 
finest condition, formed part of the garrison; and the presence of this im- 
posing force appeared to promise to Guslavus, who commanded in person, 
the means of making a defence which might rival that by which Charles XII. 
had immortalized its walls. At this period the Swedish monarch appeared to.^ 
be passionately desirous of military renown, and so ambitious was he of the 
perils and glories of actual warfare, that he went so far as to send a flag of 
truce to the French marshal, offering a purse of gold to the gunner in the 
French lines who had levelled the piece of ordnance whose shot had struck • 
the wall a few feet from the place where he was standing, a [irocceding which 
the English general justly considered as savouring rather of a romantic or 
highly excited temperament, than the sober judgment befitting the ruler of a 
nation (2j. But stern necessity soon put a period to these chivalrous illusions. 
July 3o. The English troops were withdrawn in the end of July, tp co-operate' 
in the great armament intended for the reduction of Copenhagen an^ seizure t 
of the Banish fleet, of which mention will immediately be made; and the 
Swedish garrison, without any external aid, was left to make head alone 
against the hourly increasing forces of the Frencli marshal, which already 
were more than double their owiu The evident hopelessness of the attempt 
to preserve the place after the treaty of .TiLsit was known, and it had become 
apparent that the French Emperor could increase the besieging force at 
pleasure to quadruple its present amount, damped the military ardour of the 
Swedes, and induced them to prolong the defence rather from a sense of duty 
than any hope that it could ultimately prove successful, trenches 
were opened on the night of. the fdte of the Emperor, by seven thousand 
workmen, and advanced, under the scientific direction of General Chasseioup, 

(1) Dmn. xix. l38« I4S- Jom. ii. 4S8t 457> ruble pAriod. in which be borr no proroioent a part, 

(2) 1 receired thi« anecdote fmtn mj van'erable is still jis vivid and correct, though at a very sd* 

and much esteemed friend the Earl of Cathcart; vanced a|{e, as wlien they occurred thirty years af^u, 
whowe recollections of all the events of that merao' . 
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with extraordinary vigour. Contrary to all previous example, the approaches 
were made on three fronts at the same time, and pushed with such rapidity, 
that in four days they were within three hundred yards of the external 
palisades, the batteries already armed, and every thing prepared for a 
bombardment. Seeing their city about to be ruined, for no political or na- 
Aus. JO. tional purpose but a mere point of military honour, the magistrates 
threw themselves at the feet of the King, and besought him to spare the 
inhabitants the horrors of an unavailing defence. He could not resist the 
appeal, and withdrew with almost the whole garrison into the adjacent island 
of Uugen, while Stralsund itself, with four hundred pieces of cannon and 
immense military magazines, fell into the hands of the enemy (1). 
c.ptur,.f still the enemy kept their ground in the isles of Rugen and 
of DiIiTotm Danholm, which not only completely blockaded the harbour, but 
^rid neutralized all the advantages otherwise consequent on the pos- 
session of this extensive fortress. Marshal Brune showed great activity in the 
measures adopted to root the Swedes out of this their last stronghold on the 
German shore. Three days after the capitulation two hundred boats and 
.small craft were assembled, chiefly by means of land carriage, in the harbour 
■Aus. >i. of Stralsund, with which, on the night of the 25th, a descent was 
eflected on the isle of Danholm, which fell into the hands of the French, with 
tw enty pieces of cannon and its little garrison of a hundred and eighty men. 
Still the isle of Rugen, w ith the bulk of the Swedish forces, remained in the 
possession of the king; but the troops, wearied of a fruitless contest which 
they deemed foreign to the real interests of the monarchy, and strongly 
impressed with thO idea that the military excitement of their sovereign 
bordered on insanity, murmured so loudly on the further continuance of the 
contest, that he was obliged to yield ; and a convention was concluded on 
Sfpi. 7 . the 7th .September, by which the island was to be given up to the 
French troops, and the King, with the whole garrison and fleet, were to 
w ithdraw to the Swedish shore. This convention relieved Napoleon from all 
anxiety in the north of Germany, and put the finishing stroke to the conti> 
ncntal war in that part of the world ; but it was far from answering the 
expectations of the French Emperor, who had calculated on the capture of 
the Swedish King, or at least the whole of his garrison (2); and it was the 
occasion of Marshal Brune falling into a disgrace from which he never af- 
terwards was able to recover. 

While the last flames of the continental war were thus expiring around the 
walls of Stralsund, a blow of the highest importance on the future prospects 
of the maritime contest was struck by the vigour and decision of the British 
Gabinet. 

Rouoiii Notwithstanding all the precautions taken by the two Emperors, 
To'.'iill S in tlieir negotiations at Tilsit, to bury their designs in profound se- 
crecy, the English Government were possessed of a golden key 
which laid open their most confidential comniunicalions. They were made 
aware of the determination of the Imperial despots to seize the fleets of Den- 
mark and Fortngal, not only before it was reduced to a regular treaty, but 
almost as soon as it itself was formed ; and the vast forces at the disposal of 
the French Emperor left no room for doubt tliat they possessed ample means 
to carry their intentions into effect. Not a moment was to be lost; for in the 
linal treaty, as already noticed (3), the first of September was fixed as the 

(l) Duni. xix. 145, 161. Jom. ii. -US. 4i7- ^3) fi. 

• ( 2 ) Jom. ii. 456. 457. Dttiu.xi*. 161. 105. 
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period when the Courts of Copenhagen and Lisbon Were -to be summoned tb 
place their fleets at the disposal of the combined pow&s, and enter into 
the general confederacy against Great Britain. Hardly was the ink of the 
treaty dry, when the French forces, under Bernadotte and Davoust, bc^anto 
defile in such numbers towards Holstein, and assumed so menacing a' posi- 
tion, that it was evident that Denmark would speedily lose her whole conti- 
nental possessions, if she resisted the demands of the combined Emperdrs. 
Nor did there appear any reason-to believe, that the Cabinet of Copenhagen 
would incur any such hazard to maintain their neulrafity. On the contrary, 
there were the strongest grounds for concluding, that they would readily em- 
brace so favourable an opportunity of contending, with the aid of such power- 
ful allies, for those maritime changes which had long constituted the ruling 
objects of their ambition. In 1780, they had been the first to join the Northern 
Confederacy against England, and proclaim the principles of the armed neu- 
trality; in 1801, they had exposed themselves for the same object, in the 
front rank, to the cannon of Nelson and all the terrors of the English na^. 
More lately, their conduct had savoured still moFe strongly of averkion to 
the English and partiality for the French alliance. The Berlin Decree of 2lit 
• November, which inflicted so unexampled and fatal a wound on neutral com- 
merce, had drawTi forth no complaints from the Danish Government; 
but no sooner did the British Order in Council of 7th January issue, which 
provided only a mild,- and as it proved inefiectual measure of retaliation, by 
putting a stop to the coasting trade of neutrals from one French harbour to 
another, than the Danish minister made loud complaints, which drew forth 
the able and unanswerable reply from Lord Howick, which has already been 
quoted (1). No remonstrances had been made by the Danish Government 
against the threatening accumulation of forces on the frontier of Holstein ; no 
advances to secure aid, in the peril which was evidently approaching, frqm. 
the British or Swedish Cabinets. On the contrary, although Napoleon had, 
previous to the battle of Friedland, made proposals to Giistavus, with a view 
to detach him from the Russian alliance, and actually oflered, as an indqce- 
ment, to wrest the kingdom of Norway from the Danish Crown, and annex 
it to that of Sweden ; yet even the generous refusal of this offer by that upright 
monarch, accompanied by its instant communication to the Cabinet of Co- 
penhagen (i), had made no alteration in their line of policy, and they declined 
all offers of assistance against a power which had manifested so little scruple 
at the prospect of partitioning their dominions. 

Sme circumstances the cabinet of Great Britain had a most se- 

rabinrt. rious duty to perform. They were menaced with an attack from the 
combined navies of Europe, amounting to one hundred and eighty sait of the 
line; and of that immense force they were well aware that the Baltic fleet 
would form the right wing (5). No time was to be lost : every hour was pre- 


(1) Marcb 17 , 1807. t!. |66. and Pari. 

Drn. X. 402- 

(2) Aun. Re|*. 1807.249, 255. Part. Deb. x. 402, 
407. Join. ii. 450. 451. 

(3) General Jomini bat given the following anm- 
mary of tbe design of Mopnleua and Alexander after 
ibe treaty of TiUit to unite all tbe navict of Europe 
ogaiutt Englaad, and of the probobie forcea at their 
diapoul. Speaking iu tbe pertoo of tbe French £m> 

K ror. he aays " After Rumia had joined luj al- 
nce, Pruttia, aa a inauer of coarse, foUowed her 
exaaiplo : Portugal, Sweden, and the Cope, alone 
re<{atml to be gained ofer, for tre oerv we// aa«r» 
rAet Denmark would ho$Un to throw htnolf into our 


mrmj. If England refused the profTerad mediation of 
Rnrsia, the whole maritime forces of the Continent 
were to be employed againal her, and they could 
inusler 180 of ^hc lino. In o few yean, this 
force could be raised to 750 With the aid of such 
a fleet, and my iinmenfe flotilla, it was by no means 
impossible to lead an European army to London. 
One hundred sbijia of the line employM agaiust her 
coloaics in the two homispherea, would hare suffi.. 
ced to draw off s Urge portion of the British nary ; 
while eighty more, assembled in tbe Channel, would . 
hate solhced to assure tbe passage of tbe flutilU and 
avenge the outraged riglita of nations. Such was at 
bottom ny pUn. which only failed of soccess from 


Google 
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cious : in a few days an overwhelming French force would, to all appearance, 
be assembled on the shores of the Great Belt ; and, if ferried over to Zealand, 
Qiighl enable the Danish government securely to comply with the requisi- 
tion of the combined Emperors, and bid deliancc to all the efforts of Great 
Britain. In these circumstances they took a resolution similar to that adopted 
by Frederick the Great in regard to Saxony, when he received authentic in- 
telligence of the accession, or probable accession of Saxony to the league of 
Russia and Austria against his existence ; and resolved, by a vigorous stroke, 
not only to deprive the enemy of the prize he was so soon to seize, but con- 
vertils resources to their own defeuce(f). 

Equipment Accidental circumstances gave the British government, con- 
ui''o7IU usual case with an insular power, the means both with 

Mpruiiion respect to land and sea forces of instantly acting on this vigorous 
resolution. The first division of the expedition which had been so long in pre- 
paration to aid the Allies on the shores of the Baltic was already in the Isle of 
Bugen, and the remainder were in such a state of forwardness as to be ready 
to embark at a few days’ notice. A large naval force was also assembled to act 
as occasion might require, and this was speedily added to w'ith extraordinary 
jui,. expedition. Such was the activity displayed that in the end of July 
twenty-seven ships of the line, having on-board twenty thousand land troops, 
set sail from the British harbours, besides other smaller vessels, amounting in 
all to ninety pendants, and stretched across the German Ocean for the shores 
A»». 3. of Denmark. They arrived off the Danish coast on the 3d August, and 
immediately stationed such a force under Commodore Keats, in the Great 
Bell, as eflcctuaily cut off all communication between the Island of Zealand 
Au(. t. and the adjacent isles, or shores of Jutland (2). At the same time, 
the troops from Slralsund, under Lord Cathcart, arrived, who immediately 
took the command of the whole expedition ; and the formidable armament, 
spreading their sails before a favourable wind, passed the Sound, and cast 
anchor in appalling strength before the harbour of Copenhagen. 

InerrmuAl It was no part, however, of the design of the British government 
w»h'u«-" lo precipitate the country into hostilities; on the contrary, they 
murk. w'cre on many accounts most desirous to avoid, if possible, pro- 
ceeding to that extremity, and rather to gain the object in view by diplo- 
matic arrangements than actual force. With this view they had sent Mr. Jack- 
sou with the armament, who had resided as envoy of Great Britain for many 
years at the court of Berlin, and was supposed to enjoy, in a very high de- 
gree, the confidence of the northern powers. As soon as he arrived off the 
Danish coast, Mr. Jackson landed at Kiel, aud proceeded to announce the 
purport of his instructions to Count Bernstorfl’, and request an audience of 
the Prince Royal. By the former he was received with the indignant vehe- 
mence natural to a patriotic minister, who saw, from what he conceived to 
be foreign injustice, a grievous misfortune impending over his country ; by 
the latter, with the mild but courageous dignity which added lustre to a 

the faults committed In the Spaoish 
yi4 ii. 

. ^M/rf«.^Frcocb abipe of the liuct • 60 

Spauifth do . . «• 40 

ItuMun do .... . 35 

SwedUb do . . , . |5 

Daotsb do • . . , 15 

Dutch do ... . IS 
Portufueae do ... . to 

ToUL ... 180 


(1) Anwj. Reg. 1807. 355, 357. Jom. ii. 450. 451. 
(3) Ann Reg. 1807, 357. I.ord C«lhcut'» DoS' 
patcli, I4ib Aug. 1807. Ibid. 08l» 0S3. 
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throne under the storms of adversity. The instructions of the English envoy, 
however, were peremptory, and as the Prince Koyal positively refused to 
accede to the terms proposed, which were that the fleet should bo deposited 
with the British government in pledge, and under an obligation of restitution, 
till the conclusion of a general peace, he had no alternative but to declare 
that force would be employed. Upon this, the Prince Royal, with praise- 
worthy resolution, declared his determination to share the dangers of his ca- 
pital, and immediately set out forCopeuhagen. lie was allowed by the British 
cruisers to pass the Great Belt with all the oflicers of his staff, and was soon 
after followed to the capital by the British envoy; but having no powers to 
accede to an accommodation on the basis proposed, the negotiation broke off, 
Au|. is. and both sides prepared to decide the matter in dispute by the 
sword. At the same time a proclamation was issued by the English command- 
ers, declaring in precise terms the object of their hostility, disclaiming all 
idea of conquest or capture, but demanding the fleet in deposit till the con- 
clusion of a general peace (1). 

siifODd The British troops commenced their disembarkation without re^ 
sislance on thelCih; and in three days the whole force was land- 

in>. ed, and the investment of the town completed. It then appeared 
that, however much the Danish government might have been inclined to 
accede to the summons of the combined Emperors, and unite their navy to 
the general maritime confederacy, they at least had no expectation of being 
so soon involved in hostilities on their own shores, and were totally unpre- 
pared for the formidable forces now arrayed by sea and land against them. 
Such had been the vigilance of the cruisers in the Great Belt, that no troops 
whatever had been ferried over from the adjacent shores ; and no prepara- 
tions had on their arrival been made in 7.caland itself. The ramparts were 
unarmed ; the fleet unequipped ; and though great fermentation, and the 
most honourable ftatriotic zeal prevailed in tlic capital, few regular troops 


(0 Pul. Deb. >. 233, 333. Am, Reg. 3A8, 361 . 
Dam. xbt. 167> J73- 

n I . ** Wlifreas ihe prcscut treaties of 

1 rrxclania- , _i i_ * ^ 

tfoii of Lord tuc cnauges of got'crimiitat 

(Jatlicari oo und of tcrrilorj acceded lo and by so 
landing in many potTcrs, have to far increased 
Zealand. inUucnce of Kraiice on Uie Couli- 

nent of Europe, as to renrlrr it iiiipossiblo for Den* 
mark, even tkotigb it desires to be neutral, tn pre- 
serve its neatraltty, and absolntcij necessary for 
those who cuiitinuc to resist the French aggressiuUi 
to take mcasurea to prevent thn anns of a neutral 
power from being turned against them; in this 
view, his M.Tjt-sly cannot rcgaid the present position 
of Denmark with indiffarence, and he has ihereforo 
aent negotiators with ample powers to bia Danish 
Majesty, to request, in the most amicable manner, 
aneb explanations as the circumstances require, and 
a concurrence in such measures as can alone give 
aecurily agaiitst the further mischief which the 
French meditate through the acquisituin of the Da- 
nish navy. The King, therefore, has judged U ax- 
l^ient to demand the Irmporary dejmsit of the 
Danish ships of the line, iu one of bis Majesty's^ 
purls. The deposit seeuu to be just, and so indis- 
jwiiiably necessary, under the relative situation of 
tb« neutral and belligerent powers, that his Majesty 
lias further deemed it u duty to hhnsrlfand to his 
people to su|>|>ort his demand hv a Mwerful fleet, 
and by an army amply supplied with every neces* 
sary for the most active and determined euterprisc. 
We come, therefore, to your shores, inbabilanis of 
Zealand, not as enemies, but in sdf-defence, to pre* 
vent those who have so long dblurbcd the peace of 


Europe from ciHiipeUing the force hf your nkvy io 
be employed against us. fft atk deposit— we Aero 
not /ookrd to capture .- So far from it, the most soieum 
pledge has been offered to your governmCDt, and it 
is hereby renewed, iu the name and bj4he rxprem 
commands of the Kiui'our master, that if nur de* 
maud is acceded lo, ei-erjr ship Mouging to the Dsutith 
no«7# shail, mt the eoneiusion of a generai peaca^ he 
restored tn her, fn the same condition and state of 
equipment as when receivcvl under the protection of 
the Hritisli fl;ig. U is in the power oFyour govern* 
mvnt, by a word, lo sheath our swords, most reluc-^ 
tantly drawn against yon; yon will be treatnl on 
the footing of the most friendly power ; property of 
all sorts will be respected and preaerved; the most 
severe discipline enforced; every article required 
paid for at a fair price I but if these olfers are re- 
jected, and the machinations of France render you 
denf to the voice of reason and the call of friend- 
ship, the inaoceot blood that will be sbed, and the 
horrors of a besieged and bombarded capital, piiivt 
fall on your own beads, and those of yrmr cruel a«U 
visep.*'— See Pari. Deb. x. 223- The Prince Royal 
replied : fio example is to be found in histor)' of 

Answer of odious an aggre:.sion os dial with 

the Prince which Demnai^ is menaced; more 
Royal of honour may now bo expected from 
Denmark. i|,f pirates of Barbary, ihnn the Eng*' 
lisb government. You offer us your alliance! Ito 
we not know what is its wurth? your allies, vainly 
expecting your succours for an entire year, have 
taught us what is the worth of English fnendship.” 
— bee Duiias, xU. 171. 
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were assembled wilhiii ils walls, ami little progresscouldinsosliortatimebc 
made in the organization of a voluntary force. The sudden calm, however, 
which ensued, and prevented the ships from approaching the coast to land 
the heavy ordnance and siege equipage, retarded for several days the ap- 
proaches, and afforded the Danes a breathing-time, of w’hich they actively 
availed themselves, both to prepare for their defence and retard the opera- 
tions of the besiegers. But this respite was of short duration, and, by inspir- 
ing the inhabitants with fallacious hopes, in the end only led to additional 
Aoj. II, and lamentable calamities. The heavy artillery was at length land- 
•»<i »>. ed, and brought up to the trenches : the assistance of the sailors 
enabled the w'orks to be prosecuted with great rapidity; and on the 1st Sep- 
tember they were so far advanced as to have every thing in readiness for the 
bombardment to commence. The place was then summoned, and the same 
Fim »riiou terms generously offered which had before been rejected (1 ). Mean- 
ihur w*i.' while. Sib Arthcr Wellesley, who then began in high command 
■"ley. that career in Europe which has rendered his name and country 
immortal, moved with ten thousand men against a body of twelve thousand 
militia, supported by a few regular troops which had assembled in the inte- 
rior of the island at Kioje, and by a sudden attack, in which the 92d and 52d 
regiments distinguished themselves, dispersed them with the loss of several 
hundred killed, and twelve hundred prisoners (2). 

S'pi. I. The offer of accommodation being rejected, the bombardment be- 
theT/t'i^Tiia'gau, and was continued with uncommon vigour, and with only a 
Eni'iwi'*'' short interruption, for three days and nights. The inhabitants 
furcei. sustained with heroic resolution the flaming tempest, and all clas- 
ses were indefatigable in their endeavours to carry water to the quarters 
w here the city had taken fire ; but in spite of all their efforts the conflagra- 
tion spread with frightful rapidity, and at length a great magazine of wood 
and the lofty steeple of the church of Our Lady took fire, and the flames, 
curling to a prodigious height up its wooden pinnacles, illuminated the whole 
heavens, and threw a lurid light over all the fleet and army of the besiegers. 
With speechless anxiety the trembling citizens watched the path of the burn- 
ing projectiles through the air, while the British soldiers and sailors from 
afar beheld with admiration the heavens tracked by innumerable stars, which 
seemed to realize more than the fabled splendours of Oriental fireworks. At 
length the obvious danger of the total destruction of the city by the progress 
of the flames, overcame the firmness of General Peymann, to whom the 
Prince Boyal had delegated his command ; and on the forenoon of the 5th, a 
flag of truce appeared at the British outposts to treat for a capitulation (5). 
But the period of equal negotiation was past; the Danes had perilled all on 
the issue of the sword; and no other terms would be agreed to but the un- 
conditional surrender of the whole fleet, with all the artillery and naval 


(l^ I'bp gummoiii set forth :~**To coiiTtnce Ihc 
UAiiisb goveriuncnt and ihr whole world of the re> 
luclancc with wbic-b Uis Maji^y has recourse Co 
nrnit), we, the undenlgued, at the roomcitl when 
our trocip9 nre before vour gates, and our battcnct 
ready to o|h:|), renew lo you the offer of the saute 
iidvaiiliigeous terms whicn we foruieriy proposed : 
via. if you will roiiseiil to deliver up the Ihtnish 
fieel, and to our carrying it away, it shall be bold 
in df|)osit uieri-ly, oiid restored iii as good ii state as 
receiveil, with ail its equipment:;, as soon as the 
provisions of a general peace shall have removed 
the necessity winch occasioned this demand. But If 
this offer is now rejected, it cannot be repealed.*'^ 
(isriiCAs r, Gahsiek, f, 1807. 


(2) Sir A. Wellei'Icy’s Despatch. Ann, Reg. 1807« 
703. Hum. xl.t. J7I, 170. 

(3) ** 1‘rotu the lop of a tower," s.Tys n rtvspectahle 
eyewitness,'* ( beheld, in Octolnrr 1807, the extent 
of the devastation— whole streets were level with 
the ground ; 1800 houses were destroyed ; the priii' 
cipal church ucs in ruins; niiiiost every hou.se iu 
the town bore some uiarks of riolenee ; 1 50Q of the 
inhahitant.s iifid lost their lives, and a vsst iiumhrr 
wrrv wouiidt'd. The Danes rerlniDly d|.'feiidr<l ihrm* 
selves like men, and IcA lothe English the (soignant 
regret that the lusallahlr amhllion of Bnn.ipjrla 
ha<l convertofl this gatfaul }>eo|ile into our eiieuiics." 

f(arat Uistorf, Ii. 177. 
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stores which the place contained. Hard as these terms appeared, necessity 
left the Danes no alternative; and a capitulation was signed on such condi- 
tions two days afterwards, in virtue of which the British troops were imme- 
diately put in possession of the citadel, gates, and arsenal ; and, by the united 
eflbrls of friends and foes, a stop was at length put to the progress of the 
conflagration, hut not before it had consumed an eighth |>art of the city (i). 

By the terms of the capitulation, it had been stipulate that the English 
should evacuate the citadel of Copenhagen within six weeks, or a shorter 
time, if the fleet could be got ready before the expiry of that period. But such 
was the expedition with which the operations were conducted, and the ac- 
tivity displayed by both the naval and military departments, that long be- 
fore the expiry of that period the fleet was equipped, the stores on board, 
and the evacuation completed. Early in October, the British fleet and army 
returned to England, bringing with them their inagniOcent prize, consisting 
of eighteen ships of the line in excellent condition; lifteen frigates, six brigs, 
and twenly-nve gun-boats, beside two sail of the line and three frigates 
which had been destroyed as not worth the removal (2). 
om'nriM TheCopenhagen expedition excited a prodigious sensation through- 
in Enropa QUt Europc; ond as it was a mortal stroke levelled at a neutral, * 
^'■lion.’' power, without any previous declaration of war then ascertained,, 
or ground for hostility, it was generally condemned as an uncalled-for vio- 
lation of the law of nations. “ Blood and lire,” said NapoMon, “ have made 
the English masters of Copenhagen;” and these expressions were not only 
re-echoed over all the Continent by all that great portion of the public press 
which was directly subjected to his control, but met with a responsive voice 
in those nations, who, chagrined with reason at the refusal of its govern- , 
ment to lend assistance in men or money at the decisive moment on the 
banks of the Vistula, were not sorry of this opportunity of giving vent,appa- 
rently on very suflicient grounds, to tlieir displeasure. The Russians were 
loud in thoir condemnation of the English administration ; the Emperor, with 
that profound dissimulation which formed so remarkable a feature in his 
character, alTected to be deeply afflicted by the catastrophe, though none 
knew BO well the reality of the secret articles in the treaty of Tilsit which 
had rendered it necessary; even their long-established national rivalry with 
the Danes, could scarcely induce ihe Swedes to receive with satisfaction the 
intelligence of so serious an invasion of neutral rights. Thus, on all sides and 
in all countries, a general cry of indignation burst forth against this success- 
ful enterprise; and the old jealousy at the maritime power of England re- 
vived with such vehemence, as for a time to extinguish all sense of the more 
pressing dangers arising from the military pow er of France (3). 

whatever might be the general impression of Europc as to the 
uS c i. expedition iininediately after it occurred, Napoleon 

c^wer.' ' was not long of aflbrding it a complete vindication. It has been 
already mentioned that it was stipulated in the treaty of Tilsit that, in the 
event of England declining the pruirered mediation of Russia, the courts of 
Copenhagen and Lisbon should be summoned to join the Continental League, 
Au{. la. and unite their naval forces to those of France and Russia. On the 


(1) Ana. 1807» Lord I)rt* 

IMlch. Ibid. 70d, 707. Dun. xu. ITS. I8l. Join. ii. 
454. 455. 

(2) l4)nl Gawbicr’* Ile«palch. Ann. R«g. Ift07» 
eog. 690. bum. xix. 170. 180. 

iDcIuding tUo oxiinon pltsccd on ibe praams and 
floating bottoriet nbirU werebroagHt away, tb« t^r^ 


tillery lakou nmouiitcd to 3500 piccot. Tbe pnse 
money due to ibc troops engaged. vasostioMl^ by 
Admiral Lord Gambier at L 060.000.— -See Hax* 
BKHsaae, x. 42. 

(3) Hard. x. 42, 45 Bign. vi> 422, 423. Pari, 
beb.x. 2U. 
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12lh AiiRiist, a note was transmitted to the French minister at F.isbon, per- 
emptorily requiring that the Portuguese fleet should co-operate with the 
French and Danish in the maritime war, and that the persons and property 
of all Englishmen in Portugal should be forthwith seized. And it soon after 
appeared, that on the same day similar orders had been transmitted to the 
cabinet of Copenhagen. In a public assembly of all the ambassadors of Eu- 
rope, at the Tuileries, the Emperor Napoleon demanded of the 
Portuguese ambassador whether he bad transmitted to the court of LisboTi 
his orders to join their fleet to the general maritime confederacy against En- 
gland, and confiscate all English properly within their dominions? And hav- 
ing said this, he immediately turned round to the Danish ambassador, and 
asked him whether he had done the same? The note addressed to the Por- 
tuguese government was immediately communicated by its ministers to the 
British cabinet : that to the Danish was concealed, and its existence even 
denied. Thus, at the very time that the English expedition was, unknown to 
France, approaching the Danish shores, the diplomatic papers and public 
words of Napoldon were alTording decisive evidence of his preconceived de- 
signs against the Danish fleet, while the conduct of their government was 
equally characteristic of an inclination to slide, without opposition, into the 
required hostility against this country (1). 

But these diplomatic communications, little understood or at- 
tended to at the time by the bulk of the people, produced no ge- 
neral impression in England ; and a very painful division of opi- 
nion existed for a considerable lime, both as to the lawfulness of the expedi- 
tion and the justice of the retaining the prizes which had been made. What- 
ever violence might have been meditated by the French Emperor, it was very 
generally said it would have been belter to have suffered him to perpetrate 
it, and then made open war on his vassals, than to forestall his iniquity in 
this manner by its imitation. This feeling was as creditable to the public mind 
and the severe principles of morality which religious faith and long-esta- 
blished habits of freedom had produced in Great Britain, as the conception of 
the measure itself was honourable to the government. It was a memorable 
thing to see the people of England repudiate a triumph won, as it was 
thought, by injustice ; disregard security purchased by the blood of the inno- 
cent, and look with shame on the proudest trophy of maritime conquest ever 
yet brought to an European harbour (2), as long as a doubt existed as to the 
justice of the means by which it had been acquired. Contrasting this hon- 
ourable feeling with the utter confusion of all moral principle which in 
France resulted from the Revolution, and the universal application to public 
measures of no other test than success, it is impossible to deny that the reli- 
gious feelings and the tempered balance of power which in England both 
saved the country from a disastrous convulsion, and, by restraining the ex- 
cesses of freedom, preserved its existence, were equally favourable to the 
maintenance of that high standard of morality, which, in nations as well as 
individuals, constitutes the only secure basis of durable prosperity. 

The Copenhagen expedition, as might have been expected, led to vehement 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, which, lliongh now of comparatively 
little importance, as the publication of the secret article in the treaty of Tilsit 

^ (l) Li»rd WeUc*lcy'» StalimiPnt. P.ipJ. Deb. x. harbonr>( xr 1.x Ifo^nu*, none of th« pri*p« were* 

34s. and Lord llawltesbury's lliid x. 37i. saved, ool of oii(htee.> taken ; and at Toulon, in 

(2) Tbore i» no exatuple in modem timet of .%uch 1793, »n more than three -soil of the line and ikr«o 
an armament bring at once made priscand brought frigiitcs Mere brought away mit of the vatit 6ert 
Iiowe by any pouvr. At Trafalgar, only four shiua there committed to the ri.imr5. See SMotterr'f 
of the twenty taken were brought to the BriliU History^ ii. I5l ; aad ante, ii 173. 
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has completiely justiOed the expedition, are of historical value, as indicating 
the opinions entertained, and the arguments advanced at the time in the 
country, on a subject of such vital importance to the honour and security of 
the empire (1). 


Arnaient (i) Oa Uie portoftlie Opposiliou. it 
io Parlla* ^, 3 , Strongly urged by Mr. Granville 
uMost tb« ^***'P®* Wr. PunsouUy , and 1 ord 
(ispeiiba* £rskine~ * The ground slated in the 
grn rspedl* King's speech for the Copenhagen ex* 
tion. peditioii was, that the goveniment 

were in possession of the secret articles of the treaty 
of Tilsit, in which it was stipuiated lliul ihc hatiisn 
fleet slA>uld be employed against this country If so, 
why is it not produced? It is said that Deoroork 
lias always been hostile to this country, and would 
gladly have yielded up her fleet for tuch a purpose 
on the first summon.s. If this is really the case, 
what grounds is the charge suj>|>ortcd ? True, the 
ships at Co|)cnh.igcii were in a certain degree of pre* 
paralinu, hut not more so than they have been fur 
the last half century. Was it probable that Deiiniark 
would have risked her Last and West India |h>mcs* 
eions, the Island of Zealand itself, and Norway, 
from an apprehension that Holstein and Jutland 
would he overrun hy French troops ? If history he 
consulted, it wilt be found that no cnnsirler.ihle ar> 
inauient has crossed the Great Hell on the ice for ISO 
years. In the face of an allied British and Swedish 
naval force, such an attempt would never hare been 
thonghl of; so that the Danes had no reason to 
tremble for their capital. When the Cnpcuhageu 
ex|>ediliou set sail, there were 350 Oaiiish ships in 
British harbours, with cargoes worth two million; 
and when the British Consul applied to the Cham- 
ber of Coinmrr*;e, at the Danish capit.il, he received 
for answer, that there was not the slightest mom fur 
apprehension, as no such circumstances existed 
were calculated to disturb the neutrality of Den' 
mark. The pica, therefore, of impending d.^nge,*, to 
justify so A.-igrant a breach of neutral rights, has nut 
even for Its basis the essential ground of correctness 
in point offacl. 

"The vindication of ihls step, supposing that 
some danger had been shown to nave existed, must 
rest upon its necessity; for the first principles of 
jnstice demonstrate, and the concurring testimony 
of all writers on the law of nations has cslablishcd, 
that one belligerent could not be justified in taking 
its property from a neutral :»tate, unices it is clearly 
established that its enemy meant and was able to 
tifkc posses.siou of it, and apply it tu the purposes 
of its hostility. How, then, is it to be justified, when 
every appraruncc is against I'm ojnniou ih.il (he 
enemy hnd either the hicliiialidn or the power to 
convert the D.'inish navy into an instrument of our 
destruction ? But this is notall —Supposing it prnv. 
ed beyond the possibility of doubt, th.it Honaparre 
intended to h.ive seized the Cajpcnhageii fled, nm! 
bad a force at his command adequate to th^it pur* 
pose, as he afterwards did with the fleet at I.ishou, 
are we to justify our robbery upon the plc.i that our 
enemy wusaeditating a similar spoliation, and that 
it was best to be beforehand with him ? It is a priii* 
ciptaof laonllty applic.iblc alike to nations .md in- 
dividuals, that one wrong will not authorize an- 
other j and that, unless in extreme cases, even self- 
defence will not joitify a deviation from the laws 
and usages of war; bow mult more, Hierefore, is an 
illegal act ind^SBsihl^, coatmitted not In retaliation 
for, but ifi aiitfeipatinn of, a simitar unjustifinblc 
stretch on the enemy's part I Bettor, fur K*Ucr that 
Bonaparte should have carried his alleged designs 
into full effect, and united the Danish navy tohis 
own, than that we should have stained our nalinnnl 
charador by an act, iiidofcosible by those who were 
to proGt, execrable in (he csU'mation of tlm«n who 
%vv.“v' lu iuffer by it. 


'* A comparison of dates Is alooe iufllc»<nl Io do* 
moustrate the nnlenable grounds on which this ex- 
pedition wassaat out. The treaty ofTilsitwas signed 
on the 8 th J uly ; the orders for tlie sailing of the ex* 
peditiou was issued ou the l9(h of the same month, 
and for several days previously the newsjMpers had 
annouuced its desUoation, llow was it possible that 
in so short a time preparations could have been 
made for su vast an armameut ? AdmiUing that a 
luiliury armament, to co-operate with Russia or 
.Swfflcii, and act ns orc.isiou might require, in the 
Baltic, had previously been rtsiilved on, aud was iu 
a great state of forwardness, still the peculiar force 
employed in that ex^iition, the great quantity of 
battering cannon and besieging stores, os well as tha 
vast amount of the naval force, proves lh.it, long 
before the treaty of Tilsit was either otgued or 
thought of the resolution to spoliate Duuaark bad 
been formed. 

*' We have got possession , indeed, of the Danish 
fleet; but is that the real or the principal object 
which wc have to dread, in the great uiuritime con- 
federacy wliicli an inveterate* eticiuy is formiug 
against us? l>t> we esteem a.s iiuthing the nnw ar* 
<lcittand envenomed rcsiMitiiient of the Danish sai- 
lors; the dubious neutrality of Hussii, converted by 
our r.'ipucity into real and formidable hostility ; tha 
indignaliun of all neutral and luaritiiue powers at 
our iMipiir.‘)li'*led iiijuKlice; the loss of the vliaraeter 
wliicli formerly rendered us tliK last asylum of free*. 
Uom .md iiidependcnci* iliroughnul the w orld ? Bet- 
ter, fer brtler would it li.ivejK'cn, to have had Io 
combat the Danish fleet inauiied by disaffected sea*, 
inro, ;ii)d Glted out by ,n reluctant goveruiuent, than 
to have, as now, the fleets of France and Russia to 
figUl, manned with the iodignaiil aud exasjwrato^ 
sailors uf the north. With what counteiiancH c.'m wt; 
now reproach the French Bmpei'or wilii his attack. 
on Kgypl, his subjugation of SwilzcrLiud, his oveiw. 
throw of Portugal I We have ourselves furnished 
his justificatiou ; we have for ever closed our lipui 
from the nio.st powi^rful argumeut which we could. 
(Tver h.-)ve used to effect the futuev iilHTatiun .of- 
mankind, Will no recollcctirm of our violence ia 
Dcmn.irk, lie hc.Tvy on our spirits when cdlcd upou. 
to resist the violence of the eix'iny rcluli.Tling upon 
us? Will not the hostile myriads ou lliu op|>osito 
shore Li- auiinatvd with fresh ardour and cmifulenee, 
that they are no biuger following the liainu-r* of ,*i 
dcsoluliug conqueror, but revisiting Ujxui us tliq^ 
aggressions of nor own ttcoisand armies? When wq*. 
reflect on ihr little we have gained, and the luucU* 
we have lo.st by this aggression, it clearly npim-vrs 
to have been iinl les.s impolitic and inexpciiicn^ 
than iniquitous and unjust.” f Purl. Deb. x. 251s* 
267. 3.53.358.(185, 1205 ] .. 

Powerful as these .irguim’iits wei'c, .Tud warmly 
they spukn to the heat nnd noblest feelings of our;.' 
nature, they were tmd by others not less cogent, aiH^^ 
jH-rhaps, when the period for impailial dccLsion arf, 
rived, still ninre convincing. It was answcicd by. 
Lord N^citnslcy, lord Cnstlere.igh, and Mr. Secret, 
tary Canning : *' It is iicedle.ss to nsk for addiliuua^: 
docuoirots to justify that grrul and saving measure,^ 
the expediliou to Copciiluigcn, It was evident tUats. 
after the h.iLite of Trafalgar hud aimihllated his prQ«. 
sent hopes of maritime ascendency, and ihc victory., 
of Friedland had laid all the Conliuculal .‘States 
prostrate at his feet, nil the rffort.s of Bonapai,i 0 v 
would be turned against the jiowcr and re.sonnvs of 
the British empire. Was awy proof requisite of 
desire to .inuniilutc imr tndcpeiidencr, nay, destroy 
our rerj existence as a nation; or was any mcccs- 
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The Rreat circumstance whicli Ion;; suggested a painful doubt as (o (he jus- 
tice of the Copenhagen expedition, was the non-production of the alleged 
clauses in the secret treaty of Tilsit, of which Ministers asserted they were 


SAP)' Ak lo the mode in which, being artuitlrcl by 
such motives, he would proieed? Iluw has he uni« 
formiy aeled in bii arquisitioii.s nt l.iiid ? by com* 
prlliiig the |H)wvrs whotn he had conquered or inti* 
niidaled. into tm nlliunce to cn-nperote with him in 
Ills future hostility ngainst such as still remained to 
be snhduetl. Was it lo be sup]M>sed that profound 
statesman and cousummute gcnonit would not pro* 
reed in the same luanncr in tho great object of bis 
life, the dr&iructloii of llir maritiinc strength and 
resources of this coutilry ? Actuated hy such motives 
and principles, is it rottccivahle that, after bis great 
hind virlor}', niid when he had for the first tiuie the 
maritime re*oarres of the whole Cuntinent at his 
command, he would hesitate to accomplish the in* 
vitiiig object of adding the Danish tiary. King in a 
iDauner within his grasp, lo his resources f 

“ Ihit the matter floes not rest on prohahililies 
and infv-rcures. 'i he French Umperor aniionncefi his 
iolenlimi, nimost in direct terms, iir.inefliatety after 
the bailie of Kriedlniid, of uiiitmg all the navies of 
Kurope in one great cnnfedcracs' against this conn* 
Try, nml all his suh.«cquent (omliict has been regu- 
lati*d hy this same principle. Ills phin was not cou* 
fiiird to Deiiinark ; it cstendril abu lo I'otiugai ; 
these two powers were placed in exactly the same 
situatifm, and in tmlh of thtrse rnnntries all Rritish 
projK'fty was to he seized, and their re.s|>ective 
rntirts rempullctl to imile their naval forces to those 
of France nntl Russia, It was well known that, hc> 
fore the 1st Sepiemljcr, the Emperor Njpfileon pu- 
blicly demanded of the PortogoeSR ainhas-sidor, in 
reseiice of all the envoys of foreign couils, whether 
e had transinitlefl hi.s ottler lo the etufrl of Porlu* 
gal, to Join their fleets to the maritime confederacy 
against Kiiglaiul, to shut their |v>rls against the 
British flag, and conlUcate the property of its sub- 
jects within the Portuguese territoiy; oml liavlng 
.said this, he iniiiu’diately turned round to the Da- 
nish miiiistcr niid asked if he had transmitted the 
same order lo his own court. The cahinrl of blsbnu 
have trniisiuiUod official intelligence to the govern* 
ment of Great Britain, thot a formal demnnd had 
been made on tluMii for tho surrender of their fleet 
,*md the closing of their ports against English com* 
inerct‘,'and the cniifisculion of all English property 
within their territories; and upon their failure to 
comply with the last only as the most uiiju.*>l of these 
demands, they received a iiotificatihn in the MonU 
teur, that the House ofKraganza bad ceased to reign, 
a clear demonstration of wlul f,itc awaited the Da- 
nish court, if they liesilated a moment to obey the 
same haughty iiimimms. 

Oiffiiulties, it has been said, existed in ibe way 
of the French troops effecting the passage of the 
Gre.it Belt, and cotn|>elling the Danes to join in tho 
maritime confederacy against this country These 
difiiiultfcs have been muih exaggerated ; for it is 
well know.1 that Co{K*uhagrn depends almost en- 
tirely for its supply of provisions on Jutland niid 
Holstein, and the occupation of these provinces by 
the French Inmps would 'soon starve the govern* 
ment into submission. It was idle to suppose that 
the Danish troops, which did not at the utim>st ex- 
ceed twenty thousand men, could co}>« with the 
united annicsof Fraureand Russia. Even .supjmsing 
ih.il, with the aid of DnTLvb valour, they could for 
a lime have made a successful slmid, was it likely 
that they would not he paralysed by the dread of 
engaging in a conflict with thc»e two cohusal mn* 
plrc.s, whose strife had so recently resounded 
through the world? .And even if the Danish cabi- 
net, in a cause in whicb Uiey were heartily engaged, 
pns'cssrd’ the firmness of the Buinan Seiialr, is if not 


notorious that their wishes, in this instance, would 
have led ihoin to join their forces, at the first .sum* 
mon.s, to those of France? It is in vain lo refer lo 
the dangers which their transmarine ]>assrssioii<i 
would run from the Imstility of Great Britain They 
braved these d.*ingcrs in I7gn. in prnserulion of the 
ntijecl of the annetl neutrality; they braved them in 
IHOl. when the eannmis of Nelson were pointed at 
their arsenals, though on neither of these ocrasions 
were they sopportnl by such a gigantic continental 
confederacy as now stiimnooetl them to taketlirir 
place nt its side. Their inclinations and secret hias 
have bt'cn clearly evinced hy tbeir public acts ; and 
he has studied the history of the last fifty years, in- 
deed, to little purpose, who does not perceive that 
they would enter the alliance, not as reluctant neu- 
trals, but ardent belligereohi, conlending fur ob- 
jects which they have long had at heart. 

‘•The power of France, already sufficiently for- 
midable hy land, and d.aity receiving iiuportant ad- 
ditions hy sea, would Inive been increased in the 
most alarming manner hy tlie fleet and the arsenals 
of Denmark. Twenty ships of the line, ready fc*r 
se.n, harked hy .a great supply of naval and military 
stores, enristiiute u force, in uddilinn to that already 
posse^sed hy the cnrir.y, on which England, with 
all her marilinic strength, cannot look without 
alarm. But this is not all. These twenty Iinc*of- 
bnttle ships would speedily l>e joined hy those of 
Rassia and .Sweden, amounting to at least as many 
more; the Riistdan fleet in the Euxine hud alrr.Tdy 
proceeded to Lisinni, to join the I’oi-tugurse squa- 
dron, which together aiunuiited to twenty ships of 
the line. Sp.i{n could furuish ih*' like number, and 
thus Napoleon would soon have ln*en enabled lo di- 
rect against this country a centre of fifty ship.s of Ihu 
line, drawn from Anlwerj), Oherbonre. and Brest, 
with two wings each of forty, supplied by his nor- 
thern and southern confederates. He is a bold man 
who can took unmoved on su< h -a pmsj>ect Had 
ministers not ncird ms they have done they would 
have neglected (heir first and gre.ilest duty, that of 
preserving the indrpcmlrucc of their rnuniry, and 
with it the lilwrlies of the world. Self-preservation 
is the law of nature, and that law loudly railed for 
the adoption rf this vigorocs step which bns at least 
cnmpli-tely paralysed thedmigris of tlieir confede- 
rates in the north seas. Here was an iiistrmuent of 
war within the grasp of our inveterate enemy ; wo 
iiilerpme*) and seized It, as he was stretching out his 
hand for the same purpose, and that act of energy 
and wisdom has the hard epithets of rapine and im- 
piety ascribed to it! The bloodshed and devastation 
which occurn*d in the execution of this necessary 
act, are indeed deeply to be deplored t but the Danes 
had themselves to bUme for these calamities, by re- 
fusing to deliver up their fleet iit deposit, till the 
conclusion of the war, as originally and rightly 
proposed by the English government. The expedi- 
tion had been originally destined for co-upcratieii 
with the Russians and Prussians; hut upon the 
peace of TiUit, with a promptitude and energy 
worthy of the highest commeudalion, ministers at 
once gnvC it a different destination ; and though 
this hold step mar now be unanimousty blamed 
Oil the Continent ]>y writers who Ukc their opi- 
nions on every subjcrl from the beck of one or 
other of the Imperial despots who rule its empires, 
it will one day ue applauded by au impartial poste- 
rity as the sulralion of the Drilisfa empire.” [Pari. 
Ueb.x. 267.287. 342. 350.) 

Upon a division b«>lb Houses sappojied minis- 
ters; the Commons by a majority of 283 to 106; 
the Peers by one of 105 to 48. f Ihid. x. 310, 383. ]■ 
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'flip iprrpl in possession, which provided for the seizure of the flee! by France 
o'r irtftj or and Russia. Notwitlislanding all the taiinls with which ihey were 
assailed on this subject, they for long withheld its production from 
u public, and it came in consequence to be seriousiy doubted 

projuood. whether such an agreement article really existed, until at length', 
in 1817, when the reasons for withholding it had ceased by the death of the 
persons by whom the discovery had been made, the decisive article was pub- 
licly revealed in Parliament (1). Thus had the British cabinet the merit of 
having at once early discovered, and instantly acted upon, the hidden designs 
of the enemy; paralysed by the vigour of their measures, the formidable 
naval force which was preparing against them in the north; and afterwards, 
for a long course of years, generously borne the 'w hole load of opprobriam 
with whicli they were assailed, rather than by a premature publication of the 
secret information they had received, endangered the persons by whom it had 
been transmitted (2). 

m«n«l”oof fbe negotiations contemplated by the treaty of Tilsit were not 
being set on foot. Early in Angust, the cabinet of St.-Pe- 
tendered their good offices to that of London for the con- 
la.id. ‘ elusion of a general peace. To which Mr. Canning answered, that 
a“"! j.,. Great Britain was perfectly willing to treat, on equitable terms, for 
so desirable an object; and required in return a frank communication of the 
secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, as the best pledge of the friendly and 
pacific intentions of his Imperial Majesty. Baron Budberg, on the part of 
S.-P 1 . >■ Alexander, eluded this demand ; and instead, entered into a state- 
ment of many grievances of Russia against this country, some of which, 
especially the want of co- 0 |ieration when the contest was quivering in the 
balance on the Vistula, were too well founded. Matters were in this dubious 
state, when intelligence arrived of the landing of the British forces in Zea- 
land, and the demand made for the delivery, in deposit, of the Danish fleet. 
From the outset, the cabinet of St.-Petersburg manifested ihe utmost dis- 
quietude at this intelligence, and loudly protested against it as an uncalled- 
for violation of the law of nations. In reply, the British ambassador expli- 
citly stated that his cabinet bad received information of the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, and the destined co-operation of the Danish fleet in a 
descent on the British shores, and called upon the Russian minister to dis- 
prove the assertion, by an unreserved communication of these hidden stipu- 
lations, and of the grounds on which France was willing to treat, and which 
appeared to the cabinet of St.-Petersburg so reasonable, that they gave them 
the additional weight of their interposition. The Russian cabinet, however, 
both when Baron Budberg liad the direction of its foreign affairs, and after 
s«p<.9. he was sueceeded, early in September, by Count Romanzofi', con* 


(1) Pari. Deb. 

( 2 ) Ti»e writers oo tb« Jaw of nations are deaf 
Ibat in such circumstancea as the Datti&li Reel was 
here placed, its seizure uas porfecUy juatilijMe. “ 1 
may.” says Orolius, “witlitmt eoiiaidcring wbrllier 
it is merited or not, tnkr possession of llul vhicti 
heinni's to nnnther. if 1 have roAsoo to fear any e?il 
from bis boldinp; it; but 1 cMiinot luskc myself 
insster or proprietor of it. ihtt projterly bavlug 
nothing to do with the end which 1 propose. 1 enti 
only keep pnsseuion of iho tbingsoued till my safe* 
ly is Nuflirieotly provided for.”— Gaorius, b. iii. 
c. i. 5 2.— 'This was precisely what the Koglisb go* 
vernmeut proposed to Uemnurk. 


Napoi^ii’s Kapol^t) felt the Copeubagrn blow 
•rcret opiti* keenly, the more so that it sraa 

tn" [j**®"*^ * achicYcd by a vigour and decision in 
" the Hiiglisb councils, to whn-h they 

had long been strangers, and which, in that iii» 
stance, even surpassed his own promptitade. “The 
success of the atlHck on Copenhagen,” says Fourbd, 
" w as the first dernngrtnent of tin* secret article* of 
the treaty of Tilsit, ia vtriue of which tht navy of 
lUrxmark wai to have htea put at the disposal of 
France. Since llir co!aslro|)bc of I’aul, 1 had never 
se<’n b'apolron in such a transport of rage, 'Ibat 
which struck liini imMl in tbi.s vigorous eomp^de'mnm 
was the proinplitttde and resolution of the £nglisW 
minister.”— .Vimofrej de Fopche, ii. |i7. 
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stantly eluded this dcmiind ; and the intelligence of the capture of the Danish 
fleet gave them a plausible pretext for breaking off the negotiation, without 
complying with so inconvenient a requisition (1). Upon that event being 
known in the Russian capital, the Emperor demanded of the English ambas- 
sador, whether the fleet would be restored at the conclusion of a general 
oet. 15 . peace. To which l.ord Leveson Gower replied, that, “ the object 
for which the expedition had been undertaken, viz., the removing of the 
Danish fleet, during the continuance of hostilities, beyond the reach of 
France, having been accomplished, the English government was perfectly 
willing to renounce any advantage which could be derived from the con- 
tinuance of the war with Denmark, and earnestly pressed the Emperor to 
recommend neutrality, on these conditions, to the Prince Royal.” These mo- 
xo». 1 . derate views so far prevailed with the Russian cabinet, that a note 
was presented by them to Savary, to signify the wish of the Emperor that the 
neutrality of Denmark should be re-established, and there was every prospect 
Not. ». of the peace of the north being undisturbed by any farther hostility, 
when the arrival of a messenger from Paris with decisive instructions from 
Napoit^on, at once put an end to the negotiation, lie brought a peremptory 
demand for the immediate execution of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit, and the instant closing of the Russian harbours against the ships of 
Great Rritain. The Emperor Alexander was startled with the imperative tone 
of the mandate, ns, since bis return to St.-Peiersburg, he had been en- 
deavouring to withdraw from his promises in that particular; but it was too 
late; Savary appealed to his personal honour pledged at Tilsit, and the Em- 
peror, at whatever hazard to himself or his dominions, felt himself bound to 
comply (2). Next day a note was presented to the Rritish ambassador, 
breaking off all relations between the two countries, requiring his immediate 
departure from St. -Petersburg, and re-announcing the principles of the 


Strrfi Mtis« It appears, liowcver, ffom llic 
following pa.isage inSir WalCerScell, 
ctprd'itioH fnonHed on ofTiciaL iiifor* 

was virwed malion, ibat ihc cabinet of St.-Tc' 
by Ale** tcfslmrp, though obliged to yicM to 
andrr cin'Uitul.iiicct, were secretly ffratificd 

at the Tigoroa.^ onH decisive stroke struck at the 
Danish flpcl. ** \ti Kngiish officer of literary cclc* 
brily ’* ( probably Sir t\. Wilson) **wasciiiploycd 
by Alranndcr* or those who were 5uppn«u><l to share 
his most secret councils, to convey to the British 
ministry the Ktnprror’s expressions of the secret sa* 
tiffsctioii which his linpcria! Majesty fell at the skill 
nnil dexterity vrhirh Britain had displnyrd in aoti* 
cipating mm jircventing the pnqnses of France by 
her attack upon Copenhageu. Her ministers were 
invited to emnimmicain freelv with the Czar, at 
with a prince who, though obliged to yield to cir* 
cmnsiances, was nevertheless as ranch as ever at* 
tached to the cause of Uuropean independence/ 
Scott, vi. 21- 0*rtaii»lv, of all the mnurkable qua* 
lilies of Alexander's mind, his profound power of 
dtwifnulatlon was tbc most extraordinary ; and this 
was the opinion formed by Lord Cathcart and all 
who had an op|»ortimily of seeing him even in tbo 
most unreserved and confidcotial manner. 

(2) .*»«? the whole I'npers in Bari. I>eb. x. 195, 
218. *Sav. iii. 128 

Conrorring The slalementa of the French 
^alemvDi of English ambassadors on this 

Fnfndi ao»* F"*”* ®*'*’ '^*’*7 material, as not ouly 
boswdor* on perfeelly In unison with eneh 

Its causes, other, hut distinctly prove that the 
rupture with Aossiahad no connexion with tlie O* 
penli2gen expedition, but wos the result of the se* 
rret articles of the treaty ot Tibit. Savary says— > 


“ In the fiisl days of Noyeraher I received a courier 
from the Emperor, which bronghtinslroctions from 
the Minl<iter of Foreign Affairs to insist upon tbo 
cxt*cnlion of one of Me /eerrf artictos of the treaty of 
Tfitit. On the day following 1 said to the Emperor, 
at a special audience, * .Sire, I am charged with iho 
desire of luy master that you should unite your 
force to his to compel Kiigland to listen to hit pm* 
nositinna*' • Very well,' rvplicd the Km|>cror, ' f 
nm e g/ven him m/ (ooni that I tfoulU do so, nml I wilt 
keep mjr promise g see noiminrurf, and rv'tuni to 
speak with me on the suhjocl.' On tbo day follow^ 
ing I returned ; and the Eiiiperur then laid that it 
had been agreed that France and Rtis.sla shmiUl 
unite to Miimnnn England, but that the medialiou 
of Russia was firat to be proposed, which should still 
be done. I reprc9(.*nted that this had alrendv t’lkcn 
place, and that Eogiand had refmed his medialion, 
he mused a momenl, and then said, * 1 understand 
you, and since your matter desires it, I am quite 
disposed to fulfil my cng.sgements, t will to-day 
give orders to Roman/off’ Two days afterwards 
the hostile nolv agaiutl Engiaml was issued, and 
the nriUbli aiubosaador deiiiaiided bis passports. 
Having gained thisnnicb, tlioogh well aware that 
the principal object of fiapob'-on was to Mrike ol the 
Kngbdi coinmeroe, 1 deemed it expedient to abut 
my eyes to the time given to the Rntiah vesavU to 
clear out from the Russian harI>oars.”*».SsvAar, 
iii. 126, 128. I.ord L- Qower says, iu his despatch 
to Mr. Canning, November 4, 1807,—" Some nicm* 
hers of the Council wim were consulted on the mat- 
ter. advised tbc Emperor not to rrjrct so fair an 
opportuuiiy of rc*esubli»h<ng Ibe tranquillity of 
the north of Euroj>ai and their opioioo was an far 
taken that a note was written to General Savary 
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armed nenlralits'; and on the day following Lord I.eveson Gower set out for 
the British shores (1). 

on. c. This declaration of war against Great Britain was attended by a 
tiIT'iiu.- summons to Sweden, to join in the league against the latter place; 
»*?’4«ro‘rand it soon appeared, from the vigorous preparations for the pro- 
^"410. !<ccntion of the war in that quarter, that the cession of Finland to 
Russia had been arranged at Tilsit, and that the Czar was resolved 
immediately to add that important province, lying so near his capital, to bis 


with the view of engaging the French government 
to consent to the rcslnmlion of the neiitralilj of 
Denmark. Tiic French general has Pt-inonslrated 
Ttolentlv against this measure; and the Russian ca> 
binet, afanned at the violence of his language, is 
undecided wb.it oiiswer to return to the overtures 
received from Knglond.'' And on 8lh November he 
wrote to the same minister, *'The inclosed note, the 
contents of which are so ext'-emely important'* 
{ they contained d tlccharalioo of war), ** has been 
produced hy .a peremptory demand, 'brought by the 
liiht messenger from Paris, of the immediate execution 
of the secret ttrUclet of the Treatr of Tilsit; and the 
Freticb mission boasts that, after some difhculty, 
they have gaiiie<l a roinpieli* victory, and have car-* 
ried nut only this act of hiistility against England, 
but also every other point essential to the success 
of Bonap:irle's views. I shall ask my passports to- 
roorrow.*’— Lord I,, (iowkr to Mr. Csksiso, Peters- 
turg, \th and Koe. l807.~/*«e/. Deb. x. 2l5, 
2lfi. 

JlussiAn The Russian manifesto bore 

matiifeslo. “The great value which the Emperor 
Atlaclsed to the friendship of his Britannic Majesty 
enhanced the regret at perceiving tliat th.il monanh 
aUngether se}xarated himself from him. Twice has 
the Emperor taken up arms in a cause which was 
ilirecfly th.il of Rnglaml, and he solicited in vain 
from England smh a cn-o|ter9lion ns her own in- 
terest demanded. Hedid netdeioaud that hertroops 
should i>e unitnl to liis, he desired only they should 
effect a diver^nn. He w.*is astoiiislied that in her 
cau^e she did not act in union with him, but coolly 
contriiiplating a hlomly sprrlacle in a war which 
bad been kindled at her will, she, instead of co- 
operating. sent troops toalt.ack Buenos. Ayres apd 
Alex.andria. And what scnsihly lonrhed the heart of 
the Emperor, was to perceive iluit England, con- 
trary to her g>md faith and the express terms of 
treaties, troubled at sea the cntimierce of his sub 
jrcl.v at the very lime that the hhuid of the Russians 
was shedding in the moat glorious of warfares, 
whii-h drewn down and fis!e<l against the armie.sbf 
Ills Imperial M.ijesty all the military force of the 
French Emperor, with whom the English then were 
and still arc at w.ir. NVvi-rthelrss. when the two 
Emperors made peace, the Empornr of Russia, 
f.iilhrul to his old friendship, proffered his tiii-dia- 
timi to effect a generitl p.Tcificatinrt ; Imt the King 
of Engl.ind rejected the mediation, The treaty be- 
twet*n Russia and France was inlendml to procure a 
general peace; but at that very moment England 
suddenly quitted thut apparent letluirgy to which 
aha had ab.indooed herself; but it was to cast upon 
the north of Europe new firt brands, which were to 
light anew the flames of war. Her fleets and her ar- 
mies appeareil upon tbt‘ coo-sls of Itemnark, to ex- 
ecute the e an act of violence of which history, so 
fertile in wicke«lnes«, does not afford a single ex- 
arafde. A tranquil and moderate power sees itself 
assaulted as if it lud been forging plots and medi- 
tating the ruin of England; and all to justify its 
prompt and total spoliation. The Emperor, wound- 
ed in his dignity, in the interests of his people, in 
his engagements with the courts of the North, by 
this act of violence cominiticd in (he Gallic, did not 
dissemble his resentment against F.nglamI 5 new 


pro(K)saU were made by England for the neutrality 
of Denmark, but to these the Emperor would not 
accede- His Imperial Majesty, therefore, breaks off 
all communication with Eugland, proclaims anew 
the principles of the .Armed Neutrality, and annuU 
all conventions Incon-sUtent with its spirit,"'— Par/. 
Deb. X 218. 221 

Derlarsiion manifesto it w.as replied, in ‘ 

by Great a long and able declaration by Great 
Biilnio, Rriinir. drawn by Mr. Canning— 
iSili Ore. «* mj Majesty wasapprised of thcsc- 
crcl couditions which had been im- 
posed upon Russia ill the coufcreuce at Tilsit, but 
be indulged a hope tbot a review of the transac- 
tions of that unfortunate negotiation, and its effectj 
uj>on the glory of the Russian name, and the inte- 
rests nf the Russian empire, would have led him to 
extricate himself from these trammels, contractediu 
a moment of dr-spondency and alarm. Hts Majesty 
deemed it nccessarv to demand a specific explanu- 
tion from Russia with respect to those arcaogcincnts 
with France, the concealment of which could not 
but confirm the impression already received as to 
their character and teudeuej. The dcm.ind was 
made in the most amtc.-ible manner, and witli every 
degree of delicacy and forbearance ; but the decla- 
ration of war hy the Emperor of Russia proves but 
too distinctly that this forbearance was misplaced. 
It proves, unhappily, that the influence acquired 
over Ruxsia by the inveterate enemy of England, is 
such ns to excite a causeless animosity between the 
two nations, whose long connexion and inotunl in- 
terests proscrilird the most intimate uuhjii aud co- 
opi-ratioii. The King of England does full justice 
to the motives which induced the F.inperor of Ru»* 
sia twice to take up arms in the common cause. 
But surely the Emperor of Russia, on the last occa- 
siun, h.-nl a more pres-ting call to join his arms to 
those of his ally, the King of I'riissla, than Great 
Britain, then actually .at war with that power. The 
irference to the war with the Forte is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, when it was undertaken .at ilie iu^tigatiou 
of Russia, and solely for the purpose of mainUining 
the Russian interests against those of France If« 
however, the peace of Tilsit was really a puuisU- 
ment for the inaelivily of Great Britain, it was sin- 
gularly unfoiiunate that it took place at a timo 
when England was moking the most strenuous ex- 
ertions in the rommon muse, and had actually gut 
that great armament prepared which she has since 
l>een obligc'd to employ to disconcert a comhioatiou 
directed against her own immudi.atc interests and 
security. The complaint of vexations to Russi.in 
eomiDcrce, is a mere imaginary grievance, uevei* 
heard of liefore, and now put forth only to counte- 
nance the exaggerated dcclauutioas by which 
France strives to inflame the animosity of the other 
continental powers. Tlin vindication of the Copen- 
hjgeu expedition is already before the world, and 
Russia has it in ber power at once to disprove the 
basis on which it is errcttHl, by producing the se- 
cret articles of the tre.ity of Tilsit. These secret ar- 
ticles were not coinmunicalcd to his Majesty— they 
are not yet communicated— not even tliit which 
prescribed a time for the accc|»tance, by Great Bri- 
tain, of the proflercd mediation of Russia. Evea 
after this unworthy conceaimrut, however, so un- 
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extensive dominions. As fast as the troops arrived from the Niemen of 
St.-Petersburg, they were passed through to tlie frontiers of Finland, and 
such a force was soon accumulated there as rendered hopeless the preserva- 
tion of that bright jewel to the Swedish crown. \ formal declaration of war 
was, however, delayed till the spring following, when the preparations of 
the cabinet of St. -Petersburg were completed, and the season of the year 
enabled thetn to resume military operations. In the interval, the Swedish 
government had so carefully abstained from giving any cause of complaint 
to the Northern Autocrat, that when he came to assign his reasons for a rup- 
ture to the world, he could find no ground whatever on which to justify his 
hostilities, but that the Swedish monarch had not acceded to his proposal to 
break with F.ngland and join his forces to those of Russia, and was desirous 
of preserving tliroughont the contest a strict neutrality: a pretext for a war 
which came with a singularir bad grace from a power which alTcctcd to feel 
such indignation at the English government for having, for a similar reason, 
and when well informed of the secret designs of France agaitist flic Danish 
fleet, commcncetl hostilities against the court of Copenhagen. 

Frii. 6 . ttoB. This declaration was immediately followed by a proclamation to 
the Fins by the Russian commander, in which he declared that he entered 
their territory with no hostile intentions, and solely to preserve them from 
the horrors of war, and invited them to abstain from hostilities or revolt to 
Russia: a promise instantly belied by the formal occupation of the whole 
provinces by the .Muscovite forces, and the establishment of Russian autho- 
rities in every part of them excepting those fortresses still held by Swedish 
garrisons. Meanwhile the King of Sweden, faithful to his engagements, relying 
on the support of Great Hritain, and encouraged by the great blow struck at 
the Danish power by the English armament, bid defiance to the united hos- 
tility of France and Russia, and replied to the Russian manifesto in a 
dignified proclamation, a model for greater powers and more prosperous 
fortunes, in which he bitterly complained of the invasion of his dominions 
and the incitement held out to his subjects to revolt by tbe Russian forces, 
without any declaration of war or ground of hostility; contrasted the present 
subservience of Russia to France, with the repeated declarations she had 
made, that its ambition was inconsistent with the liberties of Europe, and 
her solemn engagements to conclude no peace with that power which should 
be “ inconsistent with the glory of the Russian name, the security of the 
empire, the sanctity of alliances, and the general security of Europe (f),” and 
justly observed, that the present war, based on the avowed design of Russia 
to dictate all their foreign connexions to the Northern Powers, was under- 
taken for no other object but to add Finland to the Russian dominions, and 


ctiitabic to tbc of ait mdcp«n<lont SAVorcign, 

the mediation vtos not refused : it wai cnnditionaltjr 
accepted, and the cnnditimiii were a commtmicntiun 
of the banii on which the proposed treatv woi to he 
founded, and of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit: cemditionf to which the lhu|>cr«ir of Rnwia 
conid not ohjeH, an the fintt was thi' suiur which the 
Ktnpcror had himself annexed to tbe mediation of 
Aufiria between hiin.^elf nod France, not four 
months before ; and the second was cleariy called 
fur hy the previous, and Iong>estahlUhed relations 
be'weeii Russia and Great Britain, luktrad of grant* 
ing either of these demands, Russia declares war.'* 
—English Dtclamtin, Dtctmber |g. 1807; t*arl. 
iieb, X. Il8-I2*i. It will be olnerTcd how sludinu)>« 
ly, in these diplomatic naprrs, Rnwia eludes all ah 


lusion to the secret article« of the treaty of TiUit, 
“Tiie rapture of the Daniab fleet,*’: says llanlen* 
berg, was not the eirase, hut the pre/ex/, of Res- 
aia*s rupture with F.ngland. The rahiuet of 
torxhurg, if the inilh were known, was not sorrj' of 
5u fair an opportunity for getting quit of all rr* 
siraints upon its meditated hosiililics in the ?(ortli, 
as it already wa* in tlie South of Hucojte ; mid, not* 
withstanding ail tbe loud declamations againit the 
Copenh.igrii ex|>ctliti<m, beheld, with innro MilisfaC' 
lion, the snereM of liagbnd tii that rjnnrter, thnii it 
would hove done the juiirlion o( tint Danish fleet to 
the naval resourerw of the French liinpemr.'*— lisa* 
fis^atao, X. 4U. 

(l) Sve i^luMiaa manifesto, SOih Aug. l800* 
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compel Sweden to sacrifice her fleet and commerce as a secnrity for Constadt 
and Revel (1). 

Denmark It W8S not to be supposed that Denmark, after the grievous though 
SiVimo unavoidable losses she had sustained, should not resent to the ut- 
the w.r. most of her power the hostility of Great Britain. She threw herself, 
therefore, without reserve into the arras of France, and made every prepara- 
tion for the most active hostility ; though the loss of her fleet and dismantling 
of her arsenal, deprived her of the means of carrying on any efficient war- 
fare, and which, on the other hand, exposed her commerce and colonies to 
total destruction. The Prince Royal, carried away by an excusable resent- 
ment, overlooked all these considerations, and not only constantly refused 
to ratify the capitulation of Copenhagen, but concluded, soon after, a treaty 
offensive and defensive with the Emperor Napoleon, which, by a singular 
ort. >6. coincidence, was signed on the very day on which Junot, at the 
head of a powerful army, commenced his march from Bayonne to enforce a 
similar obedience to the secret resolutions adopted at Tilsit from the court of 
Lisbon (2). 

AiT.irj of While a new war was thus kindling from the ashes of the old one 
Turkey, m thc Dorlh of Europe, Russia was steadily prosecuting those am- 
bilious designs on her southern frontier, the unmolested advancement of 
which had constituted the principal lure held out by Napoleon to gain her 
alliance on the shores of the Nieroen. In this attempt, however, she did not 
experience all the facilities which she expected. As the main object of Napo- 
leon, in the negotiations at Tilsit, was to accelerate the rupture of Russia 
with Great Britain, and procure her accession to the Continental System (3), 
so the ruling principle of Russia was to obtain facilities for the prosecution of 
her designs against the Ottoman empire, and in the mean lime to postpone 
the evacuation of the principalities of Wailachia and Moldavia, till she was 
better prepared to carry her projects of conquest into effect. Napoldon, as al- 
ready stated, had agreed at Tilsit, that the evacuation should be indefinitely 
postponed (4) ; but hardly had he returned to Paris, when, being engrossed 
wdth his ambitious projects in the Spanish peninsula, and unable to appro- 
priate to himself in consequence his anticipated share of the Ottoman spoils, 
he repented of the ready consent which he had given to the advances of Rus- 
sia in that direction, and became desirous to throw every obstacle in the way 
of their further prosecution. In terms of the stipulation to that effect in the 
A»« M. formal treaty, the mediation of France had been offered to the Di- 
van, which having been accepted, and an armistice concluded, nothing re- 
mained to justify the prolonged occupation of the principalities. It appeared 
the more necessary to bring it to a termination, as the Turks, though they 
gladly availed themselves of the French mediation at first, did so in the be- 
lief that they were to obtain thereby the evacuation of Moldavia and Walla- 
Thr Turk!, cliia ; but no sooner did they discover that this was not really in- 
tliriiisriYet tended, and that the Muscovite standards were still to remain on 
ti'etyrncK Danube, than they loudly expressed their resolution to conti- 
preference, the conflict. They said, with justice, “ In what 
worse situation could we be, if the French, instead of being victo- 
rious, had been beaten in Poland ? Is this the Emperor’s care of his allies, 
whom he has drawn into the conflict, to leave their richest provinces in the 

(1) Ann. Reg. 1808, 287, 303 and 307* S«v. iU. (3) Sign. vi. 429. 

112 . {4}^n(e,rl 

(2) Hard. X, 48, 49 . ** Vous pouYW la Irainpr en longtienr.** 
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hands of their enemies (1) ? ” Savary, therefore, received orders to insist in 
the mildest possible manner, but still to insist, for the evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities ; and to consent to the prolonged occupation of them by the Rus- 
sian forces, only on condition that Alexander sanctioned the continued pos- 
session of Silesia by the French troops. This was at once agreed to ; the two 
Autocrats readily consented to wink at their mutual infraction of the rights 
of other states ; and as the Turks found that they had been betrayed by Napo- 
leon, and some account of tiie secret article of the treaty of Tilsit which pro- 
vided for their partition had reached them, they declined the further inter- 
vention of the French, and prepared to renew the war (2). 


(l) Ann. Re|^. 1807. 742. State P.-tpers. Sav. lii. 
JIQ. 111. Bign. vi. 420. 430. Uard. x. 51. 53. 
r,orrc.s|i, Coiif. tie Nap. tm. 364. 383. 

Curiou* se- (2) TIte negotLitloii between Savary 
cret dei- mjj and bis conversations 

rom hiiii.aelf on this iin* 

^av»rv at . l- . . • i 

St.-Peters- portanl subject, wnidi are given in 
bur^ to Ns* the secret and ronndrutial corres|>on* 
poison. deuce oT Napi»l(‘uii, are highly 
curious, as indicating the ulterior aml>itions views 
of the great etupins which they severally repre- 
sented, and the seeds of ihal jealousy whieli, in the 
midst of onboonded protestations of present regurd, 
was laying the foiuidaiian of future and mortal 
hostility. By tlespatclies from Napnh^n, dated Von- 
lainehlc.'tu, l4(li Oct. |807, Savary was required to 
enquire what was the cause which had retarded llic 
evtieuatlon of Moldavia and WaUachia by the 
Russian troops, .*md to observe that peace could imt 
be re.cnUiblishcd between Rc.s&ia and the Porte (ill 
that evaeuatinn h.id taken place; as it was the con- 
dition wliirb imi.st precede ihe aniiistice which was 
to be the fouedation of the definitive tre-ity ; that 
the ddny to rvacuate could not foil to annul the 
armistici! wliidt had been concluded, and rekindle 
the flames of w.ir bpiween Russia and the Ollomon 
Porte. In reply, the Emperor Alexander, after 
alleging rarioQS insignificant reasons for not coin* 
mriicing (he ev.Tcu3tIon, observed, “ eircninjluiiccs 
now appear to require a deviation in this pariicyLTr 
from the slricl letter of the treaty of TlUil. The 
latest advices from Vicuna and Odessa concur in 
.slating that the intliienee of France lus declined at 
ConslanUnnpic ; it is even said dial l«rd A. Paget, 
the Kiiglish ambassador, has embarked on hoard 
Lord CoUingwood'ii fleet iu the Dardanelles. I’herc 
it every prfibability that a Irflaty will concluded 
helween England and the Porte hnstile to you, and 
ccntcquently to mo ; and that If J should evacuate 
these provinces 1 i-huuld toon, have to rc-cnliT them 
in ortler to avert Ihc war from my own fronlier*. I 
mnst revert lo what the Kirperor Nspolten taid to 
me, Hof onte lut tea times, at Tilsit, ia respect to these 
pt'winces, and 1 have more confidence in these 
spsuranren iban in all the reasons of expedience or 
•policy may .subscqueutly apj>ear to thwart 

Ihcin. wPr, then, renounce my present advanlagos, 
when past experience tells me so clearly whst will 
ensue if I evacuate these provioces? Even suj)|vosing 
that you have the upper hand at Constantinople, 
yoo csii never prevent bamls of insurgents from 
crossiag the Danube, and renewing Ihe pilLsgc of 
these provinces t the oixlers of the Porte air null 
a niikirrOMi Coniitantino|ile. In our conversatiaiiaat 
Tilsit, yuur Emperor often said that he wss no 
ways set on that evacuation : that it might be indeji- 
nitelj’ posipQned { that it vas stot possible mnjr lomger to 
tolerate the Turks m Europe { that he left me at liberty 
to drive them into ,4sia. It was only on a suhserpient 
occasion that he went hack of lu< word so fari as to 
Niieak of leas ing the Constantinople and some of 

the adjacent profinces,'* 

Savory rejdied, “ Riu-sla can always renew the 


svor if you find it adv-tsable. It Is otedless to refer 
to the engagemonts between the two innuarclis; the 
Eanperor Napoleon has too much conGdeoce in the 
honour of tlie Emperor .\lexander Iu doubt the va- 
lidity of the reasons which have hitherto prevented 
him from exeeiillng these secret tMig.'igetneuts t but 
still he is desirous of seeing them carried into 
crfect, .Ts a peace i>etw’ecn Russia and the Porto is 
all that n'lujins to conclude the execution of the 
stipulations of the public treaty of Tilsit. ^ll that 
the Emperor liepoleon has said at Tilsit shall be 
religiously executed ; nor is there any thing in the 
secret treaty which is calculated to thwart (he 
desires uf Russia. N.ny, the surest and most expedi- 
tiniis mode to arrive at it is tu carry into execution 
the public treaty ; for wc must conclude an armi- 
stice with the l urks before a treaty is roneluded j 
or do you propose at once to write their epitaph ?” • 

“ i yestenliry had u lung interview,” replied 
Alexander, " with the Swedish oinliossador, and 
strongly urged him to enter into all the views of 
France, and the risk he would mu in not making •' 
common cause with hi-r and Rus.sia. Meanwhile the 
march of the troops continues ; in seven or eight 
days the last division will b.’ive arrived. Mid fifty 
thousand men will he ready to cuaimriirc tbo vpr . 
on the frontiers of Fini-ind. 'W hen ynu deniUitNd ' 
from me n declaratino of war ugainsC EoglwMl^ I 
was well aware it vras uo trifling change of poUi^ 
which was required; no slight change of systeifti*^ 
which could bu altered as soon as adopted. Had t 
conceited it to be such I would never have put my 
name to it ; but 1 viewed it in a more extended light. 
What aui I required to do. said I to myself? To 
pr«q>are gre.Tt events wliich will cauS'- the memory 
of mournful one.s to he forgotten, and put the two 
stales ill such political relations ms can never ho 
disturl>ed. Impressed with these ideas, and within 
tr'cnty'four hours after your rerjutsition, / did nhat you 
desired, though that war was not only no waya 
cimdiK'ive to oiir interests, but, on the contraryi 
exposed us to very .seriou.s losses. Kow you insist 
that I should make war on Sweden ,* I am ready to da 
so i my armies are on her frontier ; but what 
return arc we to obtain for so many sacri6ces7 
Walbichia and Moldavia are the reoomjiense which 
(he nation exprcls, and you wi.sh to bereave us of 
them. What reply can we make to our people if, 
after ibcir evacuation, they ask us what bencGts ait 
to compeiis.'iie to them for the mauifuld losses con* 
sequent on the war with England ?’'^^re the w hole 
diploin.itie papers and conversations in SxVAsv’a 
Secret Despatch to Napoleon, St Petersburg, |8/A 
Noi'cmber. l807t Carresp. Conf. da tfapoteon, vH* 
564, 583 ^I'liat coufideuliul despatch reveals more 
of the real n.nturc of the secret engagements at 
Tilsit than any other documents in existence ; and . 
demonstrates that both the Swedish and English 
war were the result of those engagements, and no 
ways connected with the Copenhagen expedition, 
which is never once mentioned as a ground of , 
complaint against Great Britain, by either Savary, 
Alexander, or hU minister RomaitxofT. 
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Mc.nmvliile Napol(*on had set out for Italy, where great political 
were in progress. Destined, like all the subordinate thrones 
which surrounded the great nation, to share in the rapid mutations 
which its government underwent, the kingdom of Italy was soon called upon 
to accept a change in its constitution. Napoleon, in consequence, suppressed j 
, ‘ the legislative body, and subslit\ited in its room a senate, which was exclu- I 
sively intrusted with the power of submitting observations to government 
•' on the public wants, and of superintending ihe budget and public expendi- 
ture. .\s this senate was named and paid hy government, this last shadow of 
Not. to, i«o 7 , representative institutions beeame a perfect mockery. Nevertheless 
Napoleon was received w'ith unbounded adulation by all the towns of Italy; 
their deputies, who wailed upon him at .Milan, vied with each other in elegant 
flattery. He w'as the Redeemer of France, but the Creator of Italy; they had 
supplicated Heaven for his safety, for his victories ; they oflered him the tri- 
bute of their eternal love and lidelity. Napoh'on received their adulation in 
the most gracious manner; but he was careful not to lose sight of the mam I 
object of his policy, the consolidation of his dominions, the dependence of ' 

them all on his Imperial crown, and the fostering of a military spirit among ' 

his subjects. “You will always find,” said he, “the source of your prosperity, [ 

the best guarantee alike of your institutions and of your independence, in the 
constant union of the Iron crown with the Imperial crown of France. But to ' 
obtain this felicity, you must show yourselves worthy of it. It is time that I 
the Italian youth should seek some more ennobling employment than idling | 

away their lives at the feet of women; and that they should spurn every ; 

lover who cannot lay claim to their favour by the exhibition of honourable 
. scars (1).” I 

From Milan the Emperor travelled hy Verona and Padua to Y’e- - 
iw.iil.'to nice; he there admired the marble palaces, and varied scenery, 
woik, and gorgeous architecture of the Queen of the Adriatic, which ap- 
sl.h'of' peared to extraordinary advantage amidst illuminations, lire- ' 
works, and rejoicings; and returning to Milan, arranged, with an ’ ! 

'«»7- ’ authoritative hand, all the alfairs of the peninsula. The discontent 
of Melzi, who still retained a lingering partiality for the democratic iustitii- 
” • tions which he had vainly hoped to see established in his country, was stifled 
by the title of Duke of I.odi; Tuscany was taken from the King of Etruria, on 
whom Napoleon had settled it, and united to France by the title of the depart- 
ment of the Taro ; while magnificent public works were set on fool at Milan to 
dazzle the ardent imagination of the Italians, and console them for the entire 
lo.ss of their national independence and civil liberty. The cathedral was daily 'r 
adorned with fresh works of sculpture ; its exterior decorated and restored to ^ 
its original purity, while thousands of pinnacles and statues rose on ail sides, ; 
glittering in spotless brilliancy in the blue vault of heaven ; the for^i of Ro-i ^ 
naparte was rapidly advancing; the beautiful basso-relievos of the arch of 
the Simplon alre.idy attracted the admiring gaze of thousands; the roads of 
the Simplon and Mont Cenis were kept in the finest order, and daily attracted 
fresh crowds of strangers to the Italian plains. Rut in the midst of all this 
external splendour, tlie remains of which still throw a halo round the recol- 
lection of the French domination in Italy, the finances of all the stales were 
■ involved in hopeless endiarrassments, and suflering of the most grinding ! 

i kind pervaded all classes of the people; the public expenditure of the king- 

' ' dom of Italy had risen to 120,000,000 francs ( E.3,00p,000 ) ; the annual iri- 

^l) Rot. IT. Ml. Q30. Hard. X, 20. Montg. ti, M3. 
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buteof a million sterling to France was severely fell; ten thousand men had 
recently been raised hy conscription to till up the chasm in the army; and 
the misery of Piedmont, Tuscany, and the Venetian states, from the enormous 
contributions levied by the French troops, and the total stoppage of foreign 
commerce, was such as to draw forth the most piteous lamentations from its 
native historians (i). 

En^fh.n»nu jjig cncroachmcnls thus made on the Italian ]>enin$ula, were 
n»ii?Xo"r. not the only ones which he effected in consequence of the liberty 
to dispose of Western Europe acquired hy Napoleon at the treaty 
of Tilsit. The territory of the Great Nation was rounded also on 
“ro"'.™’ *1'® si^*® of Germany and Holland. On the ffth of November, the 

important town and territory of Flushing was ceded by the King 
of Holland to France, w ho obtained, in return, merely an elusory equivalent 
J*"- J*. in East Friesland. On the 21sl of January following, a decree of the 
senate united to the French empire, besides these places, the important 
towns of Kehl, CasscI, and Wesel, on the right bank of the Rhine. Shortly * 
after the French troops, who had already taken possession of the whole of , 

r«i..i. Tuscany, in vii;tue of the resignation forced upon the Queen of 
Etruria, invaded the Roman territories, and took possession of the ancient 
capital of the world. They immediately occupied the Castle of Sl.-.Vngelo, 
and gates of the city, and entirely dispossessed the Papal troops. Two mouths 
afterwards, an Imperial decree of Napoleon’s severed the provinces of An- 
cona, Urbino, Macerata, and Camcrino, which had formed part of the Eccle- 
.^prii 1 . siastical estates under the gift of Charlemagne for nearly a thou- 
sand years, and annexed them to the Kingdom of Italy. The reason assigned 
for this spoliation was, “ That the actual Sovereign of Rome has constantly 
declined to declare war against the English, and to coalesce with the Kings 
of Italy and Naples for the defence of the Italian peninsula. The interests of 
these two kingdoms, as well as of the armies of Naples and Italy, require that 
their communication should not be interrupted by a hostile power.” The 
importance of these acquisitions, great as they undoubtedly were, especially 
in Italy, was not so momentous as the principles on w hich they were founded, 
and the ulterior acquisitions to which they evidently pointed. France now, 
without disguise, assumed the right of anne.xing neutral and independent 
states to its already extensive dominion, by no other authority than the de- 
cree of its own legislature. The natural boundaries, so long held forth as the 
limits of the Great Nation, wore overslei)ped ; by extending its territory 
beyond the Rhine, it was plain that Holland and the North of Germany were 
soon to be incorporated with its dominions; by stretching across the Alps, it 
was evident that, erelong, Rome and the whole of Italy would fortn an in- 
tegral part of the dominions of Napoleon (2). 

But all the other consequences of the peace at Tilsit were trilling, in com- 
parison of those which took place in the Spanish peninsula. As the war to 
which they led in that quarter, however, was hy far the mostinqiortant and 
eventful which arose out of the French llcvolutiou, brought, for the lirsl 
time, the English and French armies as principals into the contest, and was 
the chief cause of the overthrow of Napoleon, as well as the host iudex to the 
leading features of his policy, it requires for its elucidation a se[)aratc chapter. 

j„ the conse(|ucnccs, however, which have already iK'cn descrih- 
immhi.ni cd 3 s tlowiiig froiii the treaty at Tilsit, is to be discerued the cleur- 
. Irompeftomcst indication of the great peril which instantly threatens the cause 
of European rndependcnce, from the undue prcqionderancc ac- 
(I) R..1. o. aju, asi. iiJiU. ». Co. ('J, .'tuuij. *i- ass, '.iw. su. 
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quircd by any of its potentates, and of the absolute necessity which exists for 
the maintenance of that balance of power, in which superficial observers 
have so often seen only the prolific source of unnecessary warfare. The prin- 
ciple on which that policy is founded is that of principiU obtta; resist the 
encroachments which may give any one state an undue preponderance; and 
regard such contests at the extremity of the outworks, as the only effectual 
means of defendii^ the ramparts of the place. Such a system requires a sa- 
crifice of the present to the future; it involves an immediate expenditure to 
avert a remote, and possibly contingent, evil. It will, therefore, always be 
supported only by the wise, and be generally unpopular with the bulk of 
mankind. It is of great importance, therefore, to attend to the consequences 
which immediately resulted from the treaty at Tilsit, and the effects which 
necessarily ensued from the overthrow of this system. The inferior powers 
of Europe were then overawed or subdued. England had withdrawn almost 
entirely from the strife; and, secluded in her inaccessible isle, had remain- 
ed, according to the favourite system of a numerous class of her politicians, 
a neutral spectator of the wars of the Continent. What was the consequence? 
Was it that her independence was better secured, her interests more tho- 
roughly established, or her ultimate safety better provided for than under 
the more active and costly system of former limes? On the contrary, while 
the rights and liberties of the continental states were utterly destroyed dur- 
ing her secession, England herself was brought to the very edge of perdi- 
tion. The European strife immediately ran into a contest between its two 
great powers; the whole moral as well as physical strength of the Continent 
was arrayed under the l>anners of France or Russia, and when these rival 
powers came to an accommodation, it was by the mutual agreement to di- 
vide between them the spoils of all subordinate or neutral states. To Russia, 
already enriched by a portion of Prussia, was assigned Finland, the greater 
part of Turkey, and an irresistible preponderance in the Euxine and Raltic 
.Seas; to France, already master of the half of Germany, was allotted Italy, 
Poland, and the Spanish Peninsula. These great powers at once laid aside all 
moderation and semblance even of justice in their proceedings; and, strong 
in each other’s forbearance, instantly proceeded to appropriate, without 
scruple, the possessions of all other states, even unofTending neutrals or 
faithful allies, which lay on their own side of the line of demarcation. It was 
easy to see that the present concord txhich subsisted between them could not 
last. The world was not wide enough for two such great and ambitious pow- 
ers, any more than it had been for Alexander and Darius, Rome and Carthage. 
Universal empire to one or other, would, it was plain, be the result of a 
desperate strife between them, and in that case it would be hard to say whe- 
ther the independence of Great Britain had most to fear from the Scythian or 
the Gallic hosts. Already this danger had become apparent ; all the fleets of 
Europe were combined under the command of the French Emperor; and in 
a few years he would have two hundred sail of the line, to beat down in the 
Channel the naval forces of England, and carry slavery and ruin into the 
British dominions. Such were, then, the consequences of the subversion of 
the balance of power; such the dangers, which induce the far-seeing saga- 
city of political wisdom to commence the conflict for national independence, 
as soon as the rights of inferior powers arc menaced. 

Although, however, both the liberties of England and independence of 
Europe, were at this lime placed in such imminent peril, yet a great step 
had already been made towards diminishing the danger; and the Copenhagen 
expedition had completely paralysed the right wing of the naval force by 
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■which Napoleon expected to effect our subjugation. Tlie capture of 
twenty ships of the line, and fifteen frigates, with ail their stores 
complete, equivalent, in Napoleon’s estimation (I), to the des- 
truction of eighty thousand land troops, was perhaps tlie greatest 
maritime blow ever yet struck by any nation, and weakened the 
naval resources of the French Emperor to a degree greater in extent than any 
single calamity yet experienced during the war. The hostility of Kussin, pre- 
determined at Tilsit, wa^ by this stroM^kept almost within the bounds of 
neutrality. Sweden was encouraged to continue in the English alliance : the 
maritime force of the Baltic was in a manner withdrawn from the contest ; a 
few sail of the line were all that were required to be maintained by England 
in that quarter. It is remarkable that this great achievement, fraught with 
such momentous consequences at that eventful crisis, was regarded by the 
nation at the time with divided and uneasy sentiments ; and that the Opposi- 
tion never had so largely the support of the public, as when they assailed the 
government for a measure, calculated, in its ultimate results, to prove the 
salvation of the country. But it is not to be supposed that this dissatisfaction 
was owing to factious motives ; on the contrary, it was brought about by the 
ascendency in the public mind of lliobcst and noblest principles of our nature. 
And it is a memorable circumstance, highly characteristic of the salutary in- 
fluence of public opinion under a really ■free government, in bringing the 
actions of public men to the test of general morality, that — while in France, 
where revolutionary ascendency had extinguished every feeling in regard to 
public matters, except the admiration of success, and in Russia, where a des- 
potic sway had hitherto prevented the groivth of any public opinion, uni- 
versal satisfaction ensued at the ill-gotten gains of the respective Emperors — 
the English people mourned at the greatest maritime conquest yet achieved 
by their arms, and disdained to purchase even national independence at the 
expense, as it was then ignorantly thought, of the national faith. 

(l) Napoleon in Month. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


PIOUMATI CACSE3 OF THE FSNUiSVLAt WAR. 

ARGUMENT. 


Arobilions Views of NapoI<^on on the Spanish Peninsula— His early Desiv;ns against Portugal 
and the Spanish Monarchy in July i806 -The Discovery of these Designs rouses Spain to 
break with France -Premature Proclamation by thePrince of Peace, announcing Ills Designs 
in October is06— >'apoleou resolves on the Dethronement of the Spanish and Portuguese Mon* 
archs— Measures arranged at Tilsit for (bis Purpose— Proofs of the Secret Conferences tbero 
regarding it— Steps taken by the Portuguese Guvcrnmcni in consequcuce— Origin of the 
Spanish 1 nirigues —Character of the Leading Persons there— The Prince of Peace, Ciiarlcs IV. 
—The Queen— Sketch of the Life of the Prince of Peace— The Prince of Escoiquiz and hts * 
Coniideniial Advisers -Escoiquiz opens a Negotiation with ibc Spanish Ambassador, and the 
Prince of Asturias writes to Napoleon— Treaty of Fontainebleau between Charles IV and the 
French Emperor - Convention at the same place by which it was followed— Napoleon's Per- 
fidious Designs both towards Spaiu and Portugal in acceding to it- His Secret Instructions 
to Junotiii the Invasion of Portugal— Extreme Difficulties of that General's march across 
the Peninsula— Conduct of the Portuguese Government, and Situation of Lisbon at this 
Crisis— After great hesitation, the Court of Lisbon determine to set sail for Brazil— Pro- 
clamation of the Prince Regent on the Subject— Embarkation of the Royal Family for the 
Brazils - Arrival of the French at Lisboa — 1 he Country is occupied by them in name of the 
Emperor, and Enormous Contributions levied by their Troops— The Portuguese Regency is 
at length dissolved by Junot, and the whole Kingdom seized by the French— Complete Oc- 
cupation of the Provinces by their Forces, and Despair of the Inhabitanls -Arrest of Fer- 
dinand, Prince of Asturias at the Escurial, and Seizure of his Papers— Proclamation of the 
King of Spain on the Subject, and Correspondence with Napoleon regarding it- Letter of 
Charles IV to Napoleon— Cautious Conduct of the latter on receiving it, which leads to the 
J'ardoniiig of the Prince of Asturias— Entrance of the French Troops into Spain— The Prince 
of Peace does not venture to remonstrate against this Invasion- New Levy in France, and 
Treacherous Seizure of Pampeluna by the French— Aud of Barcelona— Figueras and St 
basiians— The Emperor speedily improves upon his success, and covers the north of Spain 
with bis Troops— The Prince of Peace at length sees through the real designs of NapolMD— 
His Secret Despatch to Isquierdo at this period— Napoleon demands the Cession of the Pro- 
vinces to the north of the Ebro— Godoy, at length made aware of the designs of Napol 6 on, 
prepares the Flight of the Court to Seville- Tumult at Aranjuez, and Overthrow of that Mi- 
nister— His Fall, and consequent Abdication of Charles IV.— His Proclamation aud Secret 
Opinions on the Subject — Universal Joy of the Spanish People at these events — Continued 
Advance of the French Troops, and Entry of Murat into Madrid— He declines to recoguisc 
Ferdinand, and takes Military Possession of iheCapital— Napoleon offers the Crown of Spaiu 
to Louis Bonaparte, who Declines it— His Letter to that Monarch to this effect— Savary is 
sent to Madrid— Uis Secret instructions aud Object of his Journey — He arrives at Madrid, 
and persuades Ferdinand to go to Bayonne— Journey of Ferdinand to Burgos at (bat Officer’s 
earnest desire— Secret Motives of his Couoi illors in agreeing to that Step— But it is strongly 
resisted, and his Council become divided— At length he Prolongs his Advance to Bayonue, 
in consequence of a letter from Napoleon— Guarded, but d9ccitful expressions in tbal Letter 
—Energetic Efforts of the Spanish Authorities at Biscay to slop the King— Godoy, Charles 
IV, and the Queen, are sent by Mural to Bayonne— Great Embarrassment experienced at 
this time by Napoldon in regard to tbe Peninsular Affairs-^His admirable Letter to Mural, 
portraying bis Views on the Subject— Extreme agitation in Madrid at the approaching De- 
parture of the rest of the Royal Family— Commotion and Tumult at that Capital on 2d May 
—Barbarous Massacre subsequently committed by Mural— Prodigious Effect which it pro- 
duced throughout (he Peninsula— Ferdinand arrives at Bayonne, and is told he must sur- 
render the Crown of Spain — Subsequent Negotiation between his Councillors and Napoldon 
-He sends for Charles I V, and has a Private Conference with Escoiquiz— Its most striking 
Passages— The Arrival of Charles IV solves the Difficnliy— His Reception by Napoleon— 
Ferdinand is forced to resign the Crown in a qualiQcd manner^Bui still refuses to make an 
Unconditional Surrender— Charles IV’s Letter .to his Son— Napoleon obtains an Uncondi- 
tional Surrender from Charles IV— Secret instructions of Ferdinand at this lime to the 
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Rpgpncjf al Madrid— The Inlcllif;ence oflhcKvenls iheroon sd May p.xioils an uncondilional 
Surrender from Ferdinand— Napoleon creales Joseph llonaparle KIiir of Spain, and convokes 
an assembly of Notables al Bayonne — His Proclamation to IheSpanianls- llelleciionson tho 
unparalleled chain of fraud and perfidy by which this was accomplished —His perfidious con- 
duct towards the Spanish Princes— Ultimate consequences of this treacherous conduct to 
Napoldon aud bis bouse — Its apparent wisdom, so far as mere human wisdom is concerned 
—The passions of the Revolution were the real cause of the disasters both to Europe and 
France. 


oTIvs- sooner had Napoleon returned to Paris, than he began to turn 
laiiirhis eyes towards the Spanish Peninsula, and the means of bringing 
ivUrmiiis. the resources of both its monarchies more immediately under the 
OT’ptnu,"i control of France than they had hitherto been brought, even by 
the abject submission of both courts to his commands. His designs against 
Portugal had been of very longstanding; Lord Yarmouth gained a clue to them 
while conducting the negotiations at Paris in JulylSOC, for the conclusion 
of a general peace; and so pressing did the danger at that time appear, that 
Jut,. «8o«. government dispatched Earl St. -Vincent with a powerful squadron 
to the Tagus, to watch over British interests in that quarter, and afford to tho 
Portuguese government every assistance in his power in warding off the 
danger with which they were threatened ; Lord Hosslyn accompanied the 
expedition in a political character, and was authorized to offer the Portu- 
guese government assistance in men and money to aid them in repelling the 
threatened invasion. Nor were these measures of precaution uncalled for; 
a corps of thirty thousand men, under the name of the “ army of the Gi- 
ronde,” was assembling at Bayonne, under the command of Junot, and it was 
ascertained, by undoubted information that their destination was Lisbon (1 J. 
The presence of the British fleet under Earl St.-Vincent, in the Tagus, for 
a period of several months revived the drooping spirits of the Portuguese go- 
vernment; but after the battle of Jena, their terror of France so far prevailed 
as to induce them to solicit their dismissal. The march, however, of the French 
armies to Prussia, postponed, for a considerable period at least, the threaten- 
ed invasion (2). 

And afaiiut At the same period that these preparations, avowedly directed 
spuin. against Portugal, were going forward on the Pyrenean frontier, 
the cabinet of Madrid discovered, through their ambassador at Paris, that 
Napoleon was offering to bestow on others, without their knowledge or con- 
sent, considerable portions of the Spanish dominions. It has been already 
noticed that, in his anxiety for peace with England, he offered to cede the 
Spanish settlement of Puerto llico; and, to obtain Sicily from the British 
government for his brother Joseph, he proposed to give up the Balearic Isles 


(1) ** SwitjserLind,*’ said Tallejraud to Lord 
Yarmouth at P-ris, on 27th July 1806, “ »» on the 
eve of undergoing a great change. This cannot be 
averted but by a peace with Rngland ; but stili htt 
emn ee e/i«r for an/ other eoHtidemtion our intention 
of inrmding Portugal. The ormy ^enined for that 
purpose is uireadj assemb/ed at Bajronne. This is for 
the consideratiun of Great Hritaiu.’*— t oao Y*a> 
HOUTv’s Despatch, JuffZO 1806; Parf. /7«8.viii.l34. 

(2) Hard. x. 79 Pari. Deb. viit. 134. 

V. S&O. Even so early as this period* tlie projf*cl 
of |Mrtiiionliig Portugal, and conferring a portion 
of It on the Prince of Peace, afterwards carried into 
effect by the treaty of Fontainebleau, was formed. 
** loord Roulvn/' says General Foy, ** was no sooner 
admitted totheromicil of Usbon than he announced 
that it was all over with Portugal ; that a French 
army, assembled at the foot of the Pyrenees, was 
ready to invade it, aud that its cou^est was al- 


ready arranged between the King of Spain and the 
Prince ul Peace. That great project," added he, 
'* has been confided by Talleyrand to I ord Lau* 
derdale during the negotiations at Paris. The 
Ministrre of tbe King of Fngland could notseewith- 
out uneasiness the peril tif their ancient allies; 
they have Huwu to their succour. A corps of 
12.0UU turn at this moment is etul>arkiog al Port.<^- 
niouth, and w ill shortly arrive at Lisbon ; mean* 
while, ihe court of Lisbon may draw at pleai^ure on 
ibe treasury of England for tho rUarj^cs consequent 
cm the war."— For, ii. 123- I'hc English expedition 
sailed, but afterwards went on to Sicily, as the Por* 
tuguese goveriiniriit, relieved of their preseut 
danger by the l*nn>sian war, and desirous not to 
embroil thcmsclvss further with France, not «miy 
declined their aid, hut prevailed on tiie English 
goverriiueut to withdraw Ibeir squadron from the 
Tagus. 
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as a compensation to the dispossessed family of Naples (1) ! Nor was this all — 
to make up the measure of indemnity, it was seriously proposed that a large 
annuity, imposed as a burden for ever on the Spanish Crown, should be 
settled on the dislodged family, and stipulations to this effect were inserted 
in the secret articles of the peace, which M. d’Uiibril signed with France on 
July, 19, 1800 (2). Nor were these diplomatic arrangements un- 
supported by warlike demonstrations ; on the contrary, the most active 
measures were taken to put the army on the Pyrenean frontier on the most 
efficient footing; and on the 19th July, Earl Yarmouth wrote to Mr. Secretary 
Fox: “There is a considerable army already forming at Bayonne; thirty 
thousand men are there already; this army is ostensibly directed against 
Portugal but it will take Spain also (5).” 

Tiirdii- The alarming discovery of the manner in which the French Em- 
peror was thus disposing of portions of the Spanish monarchy, 
which he was in a stale of close alliance at the lime without 
Frunt-r, gvcr going through the form of asking their consent to the cessions 
they were required to make, added to the irritation which the court of Ma- 
drid already felt at the dethronement of the Neapolitan branch of the house 
of Bourbon. It produced the same impression on the cabinet of Madrid, 
which a similar discovery, made at the same time, on the offer of Napoldon 
to cede Hanover, recently bestowed on Prussia by himself, to Great Britain, 
as an inducement to that power to enter into a maritime peace, did on that 
of Berlin. Both these powers had for ten years cordially supported France; 
Spain, in particular, had placed her fleets and treasure at her disposal; and 
not only annually paid an enormous tribute (L.2,800,000) to the expenses 
of the war, but submitted for its prosecution to the destruction of her marine, 
and the entire stoppage of her foreign and colonial trade. When, therefore, 
in return for so many sacrifices, made in a cause foreign to the real interests 
of Spain, her .Ministers found not only that the interests of the Peninsula 
were noways regarded by Napoleon in his negotiation with England and 
Russia, but that he had actually offered the dismemberment of the Spanish 
monarchy, his tried and faithful ally, to appease the jealousy or satisfy the 
demands of these his old and inveterate enemies, their indignation knew 
i»os. no bounds. The veil which had so long hung before their eyes 
was at once violently rent asunder : they saw clearly that fidelity in alliance 
and long-continued national service afforded no guarantee whatever for the 
continued support of the French monarch, and that, when it suited his 
purpose, he had no scruples in purchasing a temporary respite from the 
hostility of an enemy by the permanent spoliation of a friend. The Prince 
of Peace, also, was personally mortified at the exclusion of the Spanish 
minister at Paris from all share in the conferences going on with d'Uubril 
and Lord Yarmouth for the conclusion of a general peace. Under the in- 
fluence of such pressing public and private causes of irritation, the Spanish 
minister lent a willing car to the advances of the Russian ambassador at 
Madrid, Baron Strogonoff, who strongly represented llie impolicy of con- 
tinuing any longer the alliance with a couqueror who sacrificed his allies to 


(0 Jnie, r. 33». 

(2) ** M. d'Oubnl and Tanryraud liare fijtad ai>ou 
Majorca, Mlaorca, and iWea for bia Sicilian 
jc^ty. if they cannut pirrail on o& to erocuate 
Sicily.” — Lord Y*a«otiT« to Ma.SaoaaTaai Fox, 
Ju/jr ii) onJ 20, 1806 t Pari. Deb. viii. l22.->And 
again, on QGlU September, Ckampaguy prupoxed to 
Lord Lauderdale ** that bii Sicilian Majesty should 


liava the Balearic lUes, and au anouity from tka 
court of Spain to enable him to inaiutaio kisdifut* 
ty.” •<— Loan LAUi>aii»«i.c’s Despotek to K*ai, 
Seaacca, Parity 2dM Septambar, ibOd ; Pari. Dak^ 
Tiii. 183. 194. 

( 3 ) Toreno. i. G. Sign. t. S4S, 8S2. Lord Tar* 
tnnuih’a lios^tatcb, Paris, July 18 , 180G* i'arl. Deb. 
tiii. 122. 
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An*. >B. ijoc. propitiate liis enemies; and a convention was secretly concluded 
at Madrid between the Spanish government and the Russian ambassador, 
to which the court of Lisbon was also a party, by which it was agreed that, 
as soon as the favourable opportunity arrived, by the French armies being 
far advanced on their road to Berlin, the Spanish government should com- 
mence hostilities on the Pyrenees, and invite the English to co-operate in 
averting the dangers with which it was menaced from the Spanish penin- 
sula (i). 

The whole of this secret negotiation was made known to Napohlon 
i’TniV''' ^7 activity of his ambassador at Madrid, and by the intercept- 
° ing of some of the correspondence in cipher in which it was carried 
on. But he dissembled his resentment, and resolved to strike a decisive 
blow in the North of Germany before he carried into effect the views which 
he now began to entertain for the total conquest and appropriation of both 
kingdoms in the Peninsula. The imprudence of the Prince of Peace, how- 
ever, publicly revealed the designs which were in agitatitm before the 
proper season had arrived ; for, in a proclamation published in the beginning 
oci.s. n.,6. of October at Madrid, he invited “all Spaniards to unite them- 
selves under the national standards : the rich to make sacrifices for the 
charges of a war wliich will soon be called for by the common good; the 
magistrates to do all in their power to rouse the public enthusiasm, in order 
to enable the nation to enter with glory the lists which were preparing.” 
This proclamation reached N'apoldon on the field of Jena the evening after 
the battle. He was not prepared for so vigorous a step on the part of one 
who had so long been tbe obsequious minister of his will ; and it may be 
conceived wbat his feelings were, on receiving accounts of so decided a 
demonstration in such a moment of unexampled triumph. Too skilled in 
dissembling, however, to give any premature veut to his feelings, he con- 
tented himself with instructing his ambassador at .Madrid to demand an ex- 
planation of so extraordinary a measure, and feigned entire satisfaction 
with the flimsy pretence, that it was directed against an anticipated descent 
of the Moors. Nay, he liad the address to render this perilous step the means 
of forwarding his ultimate designs against the Peninsula; for, by threatening 
the Prince of Peace with the utmost consequences of his resentment, if the 
most unequivocal proof of devotion to the cause of France were not speedily 
given, he succeeded in obtaining the consent of the cabinet of Madrid to the 
nMtx;h of the Marquis Romana, with the Qower of the Spanish army, from 
the banks of the Ebro to the shores of the Baltic; thereby denuding the 
Peninsula of its best defenders, and leaving it, as he supposed, an easy prey 
to his ambitious designs (2). At the same lime the court of Lisbon, justly 
alarmed at the perilous situation in which they were placed by this ill-timed 
revelation of their secret designs, lost no lime in disavowing all participa- 
tion in a project, which all concerned pretendea' now equally to condemn. 


(1) Lord l^omlonderr/, i. 19. Hard. 80i 81. 
Toreno. i. 6i 7 

(2) Hard. x. 79> St. Soutliry’s Pen. War, f. 83. 
De Prndt,Sar la Rev. d'Espague, 1$. (x>udonderrr, 
». ‘it.22. 

The delalla now giren on the apoHatlon of Spain, 
which had been contemplated by Napoii^o In the 
diplomatic coofemices with Uie Englisb goYem' 
ment at Paris in Jaiy i806. and the actual conchi- 
sinn of a treaty for that t^poiiatiun vrlth ftn&sia in 
that iDontb, are of the hi§n/!st importance in the 
developeinent of the remote causes of the Peninsular 
war, as they demonstrate that the celebrated pro* 


claination of the Prince of Peace on 5th October was 
not, M the Irench panegyrists of NaptilMn re- 
present, on mict.tlcd-fnr act of original hoelility on 
the part of the Sf •anish governmtul ; but a deftmivt 
nreiiijv merely, rendered nece saa ry by Uic disco* 
very of Napol«io‘*8 prt*iouSp declar^ intention of 
Ikoftowing on str*r.«gers, withoot their consont, con- 
siderable portions of the Spanish d<»min«o»is This 
important fact, deioomlrated boyoiid dispute by 
the Stale l*apers alboee tpioled, appears to be en- 
tirely unknown to Southey ^P#fu>u. 1. 83)i 

napier(/>c»w. i. 4 ); and cren Lord Lon- 

dowlcrry {Londomd. d. 3li ^). 
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ami to propitiate tlic conqueror by an act which they were well aware would 
be well received, compelled Earl St.-Vincent to withdraw with his squadron 

This meditated though abortive resistance of Spain, however, to 
the projects of spoliation which he had in contemplation, pro- 
duced a very great impression on Napoleon. He perceived, in the 
Spanish and Q| 0 {||-est manocr, the risk to which he was exposed, if, ^hile ac- 
monarchi. tively engaged in a German or Russian war in front, he were to be 
suddenly assailed by the monarchies of the Peninsula in rear ; a quarter where 
the French frontier was in a great measure defenceless, and from which the 
armies of England might find an easy entrance into the ®f his doim- 
uions He felt with Louis XIV that it was necessary there should be no lon^r 
anv Pyrenees : and as the Revolution had changed the reigning family on the 
throne of France, it appeared indispensable that a similar change should 
take place in the Peninsular monarchies. Ry effecting that object he thought, 
apparently with reason, that not only would the resources of the kingdoms 
it contained be more completely placed at his disposal, but his rear would 
be secured by the co-operation of Princes whose existence depended on the 
maintenance of his authority ; and a new family compact, founded on the 
same reasons of blood connexion and state policy which had rendered it ^ 
important to the Bourbon, would, in like manner, secure the perpetuity of 
the Napoleon dynasty. From the people, either of Spam or Portugal, he an- 
ticipated little or no opposition, deeming them, like the Italians, indifferent 
to political changes, provided that no diminution were made in their private 
enioyments. Although, therefore, he dissembled his intentions as long as the 
war continued in the North of Europe, he had already Uken his resolution, 
and the determination w as irrevocable, that the Houses of Bourbon and Bra- 
canza should cease to reign (f). 

M,„nr« The peace of Tilsit, however, placed Napoleon in a very different 
.r^ngrt.t situation, and gave him at once the means of providing in the most 
.pimt effectual manner for the concurrence of Alexander , in the deth rone 

rSIlSsli ment of the Peninsular monarchs, by merely conniving at his ad- 
vances against the Turkish empire. It has already been stated, accordingly, 
that the invasion of Spain was settled at this period, and that the considera- 
tion given for that act of injustice, was permission to the Czar to drive the 
Turks out of Europe (2). In regard to Portugal, the course to be adopted was 
sufficiently plain. All that was required was to summon the court otLiaw 
to shut their ports against England, confiscate all English property within 
their dominions, and declare war against the British empire. In the course o 
enforcing such a requisition, it w as hoped that an opportunity could har y 
fail to present itself, of effecting the total dethronement of the House of Bra- 

Ihe bondj ol IIm Russian alliance." — Savaas. in. 
99: are also Taiaaunaac.Wnl. JerEmpin, vl. 278 j 
Aasi oa Paaor, Hevotulion ft Eipagnt, i. 7: and 
Kacoiquia kas preaersed a precious coiivcrMl.cns 
wbich he had will. Napoleon himself on that suh-- 

iect—" There is hut one iHiwec," said he, «hich 

can dislurh my riews. and 1 have no fears in that 
quarter. TAe Emperor of ttouic. to orhcmj comma- 
nfcolmf mx projlcli oa J^am, oAreA mart « 

ihal poriotl, mpproced of Ihem, and goco mt lui oon OJ 
Jfonoar Iflal ho mould throm no obttarlts in thotr oojr. 

The other powers wiU reiiuin tranquil, and the 
resistance of the .Spaniards will not he formidable. 
Believe me, the countries where monks have in. 
Buence are not dirDcult to conquer.’’— Kscoiijcia, 
131 ; Vircts Jusio 


(0 IomOis. it. 200.201. LoudoiMl. i. 22. Hard. 
X. 91. 92. Tbib vi. 276- 

(2) ti. 143. „ 

, - *• I have strong rrawKW to belicTe, 

Sttary. ‘Mb«! Ih# affair of 
L>nrrrence Spain wM arrangod at TiUit. Sub^ 
r«|ardli>f quentljr. nt .St Petersburg, when the 
it. troubles in thePeuinsuta commeiteed. 

the Boperor seeoiad no st«ya awrprUed at them, 
and not only eapresaed no jralouay at the entranre 
of the French troops into Spain, but nerer oi.ee 
mentioned the subject. And Iboogh Napolwm 
wrote to roe every week from Paris, he never allud- 
ed to the sulijetl; a silence which be certainly 
would not have preKfved hnd ever)- tiling not been 
previously arninged, especially toiuiUcriog how 
iBucU be bad ol bearl at ibal iwriod to draw closer 
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Auj II. ganza. This was accordingly donc;and on the 12lh August, the Por- 
luguese government, as already noticed, wereforinally summoned, in terms of 
the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, to declare war against England, adopt 
the Continental System, and confiscate all the English property within their 
hounds (1). At the same time, the army of the Cironde, wliich had been in 
a great measure broken up during the Prussian war, re-assembled at 
Bayonne, and before the end of August, Junot found himself at the head of 

twenty-five thousand foot and three thousand horse; while Napo- 
lth>n, in anticipation of an unfavourable reply to his demands, without wait- 
ing for an answer, at once seized the Portuguese ships in his harbours. 

The British government, who were speedily informed of the de- 
lrwr"<ro“ mand thus made upon their ancient ally, and were no strangers 
vcrtimrnt. gjiiier to lliB powerfiil means at the disposal of the French Emperor 
for enforcing obedience to his wishes, or the inconsiderable force which the 
Portuguese government could oppose to his hostility, immediately sent the 
generous intimation to the court of Lisbon that they would consent to any 
Ant. i«. thing which might appear conducive to the safety of Portugal, and 
only hoped that the threafened confiscation of British property would not be 
complied with. The Prince Regent in consequence consented lo shut his 
harbours against English vessels, and to declare war against Great Britain ; 
but he declared that his sense of religion, and the regard which he enter- 
tained for e.xisting treaties, would not permit him to confiscate at once the 
S'pi. li. property of the English merchants. Intimation was at the same 
time sent to the British residents, that they had better wind up their affairs 
and embark their property as speedily as possible. This modified compliance 
with his demands, however, was far from satisfying the French Emperor, to 
whom the confiscation of English property was as convenient as a means of 
gratifying his followers by plunder, as essential to the general adoption of the 
oci. 10 . Continental System, which he had so much at heart. Orders, there- 
fore, were immediately dispatched to Junot to commence his march; they 
ooi. i;. reached the French General on the 17th October; two days after- 

ort- rs. wards his leading divisions crossed the Ridassoa, while the Court 

of Lisbon, menaced with instant destruction, soon after issued a decree, ex- 
cluding English vessels of every description from their harbours, but declar- 
ing, that if the French troops entered Portugal they would retire with their 
fleet to the Brazils (2). 

Kvents, however, succeeded one another with extraordinary ra- 
irijur,. pidity; and, without any regard to the obedience yielded by the 
Court of Lisbon to his demands by the proclamation of the 20ih October, 
Napoleon had not only already resolved on the total destruction of the House 
of Braganza, but actually concluded a treaty for the entire partition of its do- 
minions. The motives which led to this act of spoliation are intimately con- 
nected with the complicated intrigues which at this period were preparing 


(j) TbtU vi. 27T. Arm. Rfjj. i807, 279, 280. 
Loud. i. 24. 25. Soutli. i. 90. Ilanl. x. 99, lOO. 
I’arl. Dub. x. 345- Lord .StatemeiitA. 

Tbc note preMtutrd by lliu Frnncb ambassador at 
Litlron lo ibr Portu{;tifsc {rovrrumrnt was in Ibne 
terms s — “ The undmi^ueil has received orders lo 
(Irclare, tliat if. ou tbe tst of next Se|>tnni>er, the 
Prtiice Ilrgfttl i>r Pniiugal haft not m.nniru.sted his 
re»oIution to em.iitei]>nlu himself from I'nglisb in* 
flueiicr, by derlariiig. without delay, war against 
Great Britain, disiuUkiiig the English amlNisindor, 
rrcatting bit own from l.ondon, coiifiscatitig ail lbs 
Digluli inrirhaiidisr, rlo*ing his harlmiirs against 


tbe Engliah veucU, and nnitlug his squadrons to 
tbe navies of the Continrotal powers, the Prince 
Ungent of Portugal will he eoiisidered as having 
renounced tbe vanse of tbe ConUneiit, and thenii« 
detaigned will be under the necessitv of demanding 
his passports, and durluring war." J2ih .\uga«t 
1607.— Koi 'a Pen. War^ ii. 405, 40(ii Ptiett Jiut. 
—By n curious roincidenre, tins nuir, which so 
coinpietely justifiuJ the Copenhagen expedition, was 
))resrntcd at i.itlxjn on the scry day on which tbe 
British Hrct approa« bctl the shores of Zealand. 

(2) Ann. I\rg. 1807, 280. Loud, i 27,28 Marti. 
X. 103. H»4. Thib. MiM. de rKiopirr, vi. 260. 26|. 
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the way for the dethronement of tlie Spanish Ilouse of Bourbon, and the light- 
ing up the flames of tlie Pemnsular War. 
cuu-.nrr of The vicws of Napoleon on the Spanish Peninsula, first formed in 
piT.OU, the summer of 180C, and matured by the consent of Alexander at 
p'/iZtot Tilsit, required even more the aid of skilful and unscrupulous di- 
ch.rin IV, plomatists than of powerful armies towards their developemenl. 
tot Qorni. He found such aid in Talleyrand and Duroc, the only ones of his 
conGdential counsellors who at this period were initiated in his hidden de- 
signs; and from the former of whom he received every encouragement for 
their prosecution (1), white his acute ambassador at Madrid, Beauhamais, 
transmitted all the information requisite to enable him to appreciate the dis- 
position of the leading political characters with whom he was likely, in car- 
rying them into execution, to come into collision. The Spanish royal family 
at this period was divided and distracted by intrigue to a degree almost un- 
precedented even in the dark annals of Italian or Byzantine faction. The 
King, Charles IV, though a prince by no means destitute of good qualities, 
fond of literature and the fine arts, endowed with no inconsiderable share of 
political |>enetration, and obstinately resolute, when fairly roused, upon the 
maintenance of his own opinions, was nevertheless so extremely indolent, 
and so desirous of enjoying on a throne the tranquillity of private life, that he 
surrendered himself on ordinary occasions without scruple to the direction 
of the Queen and the Prince of Peace. She was a woman of spirit and capa- 
city, but sensual, intriguing, and almost entirely governed by Don Manuel 
Godoy, a minister whom her criminal favour haJ raised from the humblest 
station to be the supreme director of aOairs in the Peninsula. Be was not by 
nature a bad man; and being endowed with considerable talents, might, un- 
der a free constitution, and in a country where greatness was to be attained 
by integrity of conduct and capacity for the direction of affairs, have preserv- 
ed an unblemished reputation. Even as it was, his administration, among 
many grievous evils, conferred some important beneGts on his country. But, 
elevated to power by the partiality of a woman, ambitious, vain, and osten- 
tatious, surrounded by a Jealous nobility, who regarded his extraordinary 
influence with undisguised aversion, he had no resource for the preservation 
of his power but in the same arts to which he had owed his rise : and an in- 
ordinate ambition, unsatiated even by the long tenure which he bad held of 
absolute pow'er iu the Peninsula, now aspired to a throne, and aimed at the 
formation of a dynasty which might take its place among the crowned heads 
of Europe (2). 


(1) TalieTriml AnJ bis partisans bare taken at]>* 

ranta^^ of tiis dismissal from the ofKcr of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs sliortij aftar ibis periad, lu re- 
prearul bitn os hnistile to the war with 9pain. There 
can hr no donbf, fanwerer. from bis eoimnunicoilmis 
to Savary at Tilsit, that he was privy then to that 
detigUt and approved of it; vi.] and Napo« 

I^n tonstoiuily asserted that it was he who origin- 
oily toggrsteii ttie subjogatinn of the Peninsula to 
him. “ >ap«»leon declaretl,’* says O’Meora, “ that 
Talleyrand was the first to suggest to bitn the in- 
vasion of S|>ain.*— 0*Masss, ii. 3S0> See aOo Tki* 

EAeOtAO, VI. 

(2) Hard. x. 85» 87. Thib. vi. 277, 278. Toreno, 
i. 9. 12 Well, i 3.4. 

Sketch of Manoel Godoy. born at Badajoz 

the life of bi 1707. nf a noble but olmrure fa- 
tbr PriBCO luiiy, affonls as sin^^lor an evaiiiple 
of Peart. of sudden elevation as the history of 
F.urope or tbe East bas recorded. A mere private in 
the brHiy-giiard, he owed the first favour of the 


Queen to the skill with which be sung and toorhed 
the lute, so favourite aa {iistmiaont in that land nf 
love and r«»manre. Rapidly advanced bv tbe Royal 
favour in that dissolute court, Itc bad singnlar 
aH, ever since 1798. not merely to load captive hia 
royal mistress, but to acquire an uuliioited awoy 
over the mind of tbe King, and at the tame time 
live publicly with another mistress { Ilona Pepa 
Tudo), by whom hr had several children. Ills edu- 
cation had been neglected, but lie had considerable 
natural talents, which appeared in an especial man. 
nrr in the nnmerous and suoccuful intrigues whkh 

he carried on with the Indies of the Court, whose 
rivalry for his favonit increased with every add!, 
tional title lie acquired. He was not. however, ua- 
Inrally had, and nercrdisgraced hisadtnmislration 
by acts of crucUy. In five years he rose from being 
a private in ihe guards to absolute ^wer. and waa 
already loaded with honours and titlea before tha 
treaty of Basle. In 1785. winch procured for him tbe 
title of Prince of the Peace. From that time, down 
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The Princ Tlic Pfincc of Astufias, afterwards so well known in Europe under 
the title of Ferdinand VII, was born on the 1-tlh October, 178-1; 
and was consequently twenty-four years of age when the troubles 
of Spain commenced. Facile and indolent in general, though at the 
same time irascible and impetuous on particular occasions, he had fallen en- 
tirely under the guidance of those by whom he was surrounded. They were 
all creatures of the Prince of Peace, with the exception of the virtuous Count 
Alvarez, whose principles were loo unbending to allow him to remain long 
in the corrupted atmosphere of a despotic Court; and the Canon Kscoiquiz, 
an ecclesiastic of remarkable talents, extensive knowledge, and profound dis- 
simulation, who, by his capacity and zeal in his service, had at length ac- 
quired the absolute direction of his affairs. The Prince of Asturias had been 
formerly married to a princess of the Neapolitan House of Bourbon, whose 
talents, high spirit, and jealousy of the exorbitant inllucnce of the Prince of 
Peace, liad fomented the divisions almost inseparable from the relative situa- 
tion of heir-apparent and ruling monarch in an absolute government. Two 
parties, as usual on such occasions, formed themselves at the Spanish court ; 
the one paying their court to the ruling power, the other worshipping the 
rising sun. The Prince of Peace was the object of universal idolatry to the 
First. Escoiquiz was the soul of the last. The Princess of Asturias, after four 
years of a brilliant existence, died, universally regretted, in May fSOB, leav- 
ing the Spanish monarchy, at the approaching crisis of its fate, exposed, in 
addition to the divisions of a distracted court, to the intrigues consequent on 
the competition for the hand of the heir-apparent to the throne (1 ). 

Ewoiqui,. Godoy saw the advantage which his future rival was likely to de- 
rive from his ascendant over the mind of Ferdinand, and therefore 
"rrichai.. ^^^forc takoii the decisive step of exiling him from 

o« ■ Mttdfhl to the place of his ecclesiastical preferment at Toledo. He 
pr.nar’of aftorwards adopted the design of extending the influence he held 
wnir* to over the reigning monarch to the heir-apparent, by marrying him 
.Maria Louisa de Bourbon, sister of his own wife ; and even 
went so far as to propose that alliance to the Prince. This project, however, 
miscarried, and Godoy again returned to his ambitious designs, independent 
of the heir-apparent, who resumed his relations with Escoiquiz and the 
malcontent jiarty among the nobility. No sooner, therefore, did Na|>oliion 
turn his eyes towards Spain in spring 1807, than he opened secret negotia- 
tions w'ilh him ; while, at the same lime, Kscoiquiz, who, though banished to 
Toledo, was still the soul of the Prince’s party, commenced underhand in- 
trigues in the same quarter, and came privately to Madrid to arrange with the 
Duke del Infantado, the Duke de San Carlos, and the other leaders of the 


to llie prnocl of tbe Frrach iavaamn, hU CfcccnclAnt 
al Court wos unbroken, and hU inflaeare both orer 
thr KtD|; and Ooceti unbounded. At the apociul 
desire of ike King, kc ot iuugth t.n|KMtsed the dcughler 
of Don Lnuia, brotUerlolkat monarch; and biedaugk* 
ter wa» de*tined in marrioge (o tbc ^ouiig King of 
Ktrtiria Hekacl all the paiuion for «ktm amt Aplund* 
our wki< h uku:itly belongs to those who are rtrvatcd 
to a rank which lliry luve not belt] from tUrir in* 
fancy : this prodigality occasioned a perpetual want 
of money, whit li was supplied by the saV of ufbees 
and the receipt of bribes of every descnplion, and 
under his adininistrotifMi a frightful systcio of cor* 
riiptimi overspread every bratuh of (hr public ter* 
vice .Many paldic improvements, however, also 
atgnalixed it. The impulse given by ihe Bourbons 
tntliescieocoaand arte was continued and iiicroasod ; 


greoter benefiU were conferred on public industry 
daring the fifteen years of bis govenitnent than dnr- 
tng iba three precising reigns Schools were esta* 
blisbed for the cucourogement of agriculture, the 
spread of medical inforuiation, aud the dilTusion of 
kuowledge in tbu UiCch.Tnicai arts. ITe braved the 
Inquisition, and snatched more than one victim 
from its jaws.' !!e arrested the progress of estates 
held iu mortmain, which tlire.it«nea to swallow up 
half the land of the kingdom. But be was unfit for 
the guidance of the sUle iu the »t 7 ing periods of 
the revolutionary wars; and drew on S{iain the enn* 
tempt of foreign powers by the subservience and 
degradation of bis foreign administrition.— See 
Goaoc's Mem. i. I. !2I7 ; Voi, H. 250, 262. 

(I) Hard. X. 88, 8S. Thib.vi. 277,278* Cevalloa, 
12, 13. 
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Prince’s party, the means of permanently emancipating him from the thral- 
dom of the ruling favourite. It was in order to foment and take advantage of 
these divisions that Napoleon sent Beauharnais as his ambassador to Madrid 
in July 180/ ; and that skilful diplomatist w*as not long in opening secret con- 
feronces w ith the Duke del Infantado, in which it was mutually agreed that 
both for the security of the Spanish monarchy, and to form a counterpoise to 
the enormous power and ambitious projects of the Prince of Peace, it was 
indispensable that the Prince of Asturias should espouse a Princess of the 
imperial family of Bonaparte. Beauharnais afterwards wrote to Escoiquiz, 
.Sfpi. 30. calling on him to “give a specific guarantee, and something more 
than vague promises on the subject.” Thus encouraged, the Prince of Astu- 
«« Has wrote directly to Napoleon a letter, in which, after the most 

^'‘pSo^i'Rtcd flattery, and a declaration that his father was surrounded by 
evil counsellors who misled his better Judgment, he implored him to permit 
him the honour of an alliance with his imperial family (IJ. 

Beauharnais had warmly entered into these views of the Prince 
olV™ N.‘- of Asturias, in the hope, that if the proposed alliance took place, 
a»ri"''iv of tt'o Prince would be directed to a niece of the Eni- 

Ort a;. press, and relation of his own, who was afterwards bestowed on 
the Duke d’Aremberg. But when the letter reached Napoleon, he had odier 
views for the disposal of the Spanish throne. By means of Isquierdo, a 
Spanish agent at Paris, who was a mere creature of the Prince of Peace, lie 
had for some time been negotiating a treaty with Charles IV, the object of 
vv hich was at once to secure the partition of Portugal, and bestow such a 
share of Its spoils on the Princeof Peace as might secure him to the French 
interest, and prevent him from opposing any serious obstacle to the total 
dethronement of the Spanish royal family. This negotiation took place, and 
* '* **^^®*^ <crminated was signed by Isquierdo, in virtue 

"nr«:'fd of full powers from Charles IV, without the knowledge of the 
«i I i.iih,- Prince of Masserano, the Spanish ambassador at Paris : a suflTicient 
proof of the secret and sinister designs it was intended to serve, and of the 
dark crooked policy which the Emperor Napolt'on had already adopted in re- 
gard to Spanish allairs. 

'I?'. ‘'■eaty it was stipulated, that in exchange for Tuscany, 
"‘fn'*"’ France, the province of Eiitre Douro e Minho, 

...... ihe northern part of Portugal, comprehending the city of Oporto, 

should be given to the King of Etruria, with the title of King of .Northern Lu- 
sitania, to revert, in default of heirs, to His Most Catholic Majesty, who, how- 
ever, was not to unite it to the Crown of .Spain; that the iirovinceofAlenteJo 
and Al^irves, forming the southern part of the kingdom, should be conferred 
on the Prince ^ Peace, with the title of Princeof Algarves; and in default of 
manner, and on the like conditions, revert to the Crow n 
01 Spain: that the sovereigns of these two new principalities should not make 
war or peace without the consent of tlie King of Spain ; that the central parts 


( 1 ) Thib. »!. 280, 282. Tor. I 12, 13. Hard. *. 
89. 90* Oval. 13 . Mouiteur, Feb. J, I8J0. 

" Thr world djily,” wid bt, •' more ond more 


, . , ut, -- iiiurc a»Q more 

ndinired the eoodiiesl of Ibe Kmperorj end he might 
red he would ever fiud in tlie I'rince of As- 


re.to.*imed ... . :.rmceo 

Innas tbe most fatihrul mid derotnl *on. lie mi. 
plored. ibcn, witli tlir ulmutt coiindeiice, Ihe pa- 
teriial pmlecliou of the Hiupcror, not nnlv to permit 
him Ihe honour of an alliance with his ^amtlv, hut 
that he would uimoib away ail dlfricullie** and 
cauM all obMacle* to disappiar before the accoin. 
pHshraeiil of go Ioor cbensbt d a wish. Thai effort 


on the part of the Emperor was the more nere.^aary, 
tboUhe Prince wasinrepubleofinahing the smallest 
exertion on his own part, as it would infallibly be 
rcprcsrolcd as an insult to the royal authority of hi.<t 
father ; and all that be could do was to refuse, a» he 
engaged to do with invincible constancy, any pro> 
pusals lor an alliance which had not the consent of 
the Emperor, to w hoiu ihe J*riucc looked exclusively 
for Ihu choice of hi» future Queen.’' — FxRDiKAHts lo 
NiPOLRo.t, iiiA Octoler, 1807; Tun. vi. 28i, 282; 
flioniteur, 5 /^ AVi. 18IO. 
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of Portugal, comprehending the provinces of Beira, Traz-oz-Monles, and Por- 
tuguese Eslrcmadura, should remain in sequestration in the hands of the 
French till a general peace, to he then exchanged for Gibraltar, l,a Trinitd, 
and the other Spanish colonies con(|ucrcd by the F.nglish : that the sovereign 
of these central provinces should hold them on the same tenure and condi- 
tions as the King of Northern Lusitania ; and that the Emperor Napoleon 
“ should guarantee to Ifi» Most Catholic Majesty the possession of all his 
slates on the continent of Europe, to the southof the Pyrenees ( i J.” 
connniion To this scccct trcBty of spoliation was annexed a convention, 
prescribing the mode in which the designs of the contracting pow- 
ers should be carried into cOect. By this it was agreed, that a 
corps of twenty-five thousand French infantry and three thousand cavalry 
should forthwith enter Spain and march across that country, at the charge of 
the King of Spain, to Lisbon ; while one Spanish corps of ten thousand men 
should enter the province of Entre DourocMinho, and march upon Oporto, 
and another of the like force take possession of the Alentejo and the Algarves. 
The contributions in the central provinces, which were to be placed in se- 
questration, were all to be levied for the behoof of France ; those in Northern 
Lusitania and the principality of Algarves for that of Spain. Finally, another 
French corps of forty thousand men was to assemble at Bayonne by the 20th 
November at latest, in order to be ready to enter Portugal and support the 
first corps, in ca.se the English should scnd*troMs to the assistance of Portu- 
gal, or menace it with an attack; but this last corps was on no account to 
enter Spain without the consent of both the contracting parties. As the prin- 
cipal object of this treaty was to give France possession of Lisbon and the 
maritime forces of Portugal, it was communicated in substance to the Empe- 
ror of Bussia ; and a Russian squadron of eight ships of the line, under Ad- 
miral Siniavin, passed the Dardanelles and steered for Lisbon, to support the 
F'rench army, and prevent the escape of the Portuguese fleet, a short time be- 
fore Junot broke up from Bayonne for the Portuguese frontier, and long be- 
fore any rupture had taken place between England and the Cabinet of Sl.- 
Petersburg (2). 

Nap..iw. These treaties were not merely a flagrant act of iniquity on the 

prrficiout 

•inium ijoih part of both the contracting powers, by providing for the partition 
.Spain oihI of a neutral and unoflcndiiig power, which had even gone so far 
of PwiTn implicit ohcdicncc, by the proclamation of the 20th Oc- 

tober, eight days before they were signed, to all the demands of 
the partitioning cabinets ; but they were yet more detestable, from involving 
a double perfidy towards the very parlies who were in this manner madethe 
instruments of the ambitious designs of the French Emperor?* While Godoy 
was amused and for the time secured in the French interest by the pretended 
gift of a principality, his downfal had in reality been resolved on by Napo- 
leon, who had never forgiven the proclamation ofbth October, 1806; and this 
specious lure was held out, without any design of really conferring it upon 
that powerful favourite, merely in order to remove him from the Spanish 
court, and make way for the great designs of the French Emperor in both 


Sre ibe treaty In Foy, it. Tor. t. 384. 

( 3 ) ScrthcConvenlion in Foy» it. 4ll| 4l3 Sav. 
iti. i45. 

•‘On reaching Lisbon,” say* ThiebauU, •'we 
found there eight of the Hoe and a frigatr, 
under .%dmiral .Siniavin's orders. TbU fleet, which, 
tu coiise<|Hcnre of the ollianre between France and 
Russia, and the w.*ir of the latter with England, was 
to afTord us an additional gnarantee far the protec- 


tion of the harbour, gave us in the sequel far more 
Qpprchen?.ion th.in socurilT.”— TansAoiT, d« 

tJratee Franc, en Portugal, 86, 87. Tlic presence of 
the Uus.4i»ii fleet, however, is stated by Lord lx>n* 
donderry, whose means of inforaiatieu were £ir 
su{>crior to those of the French tuiliiarr historian, 
to have been purely accidrntal.^lx .ooaoiaai, 

i. 37 . 
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parts of the Peninsula ; while the French force, which was provided for at 
Bayonne in the end of November, was not intended to act against cither the 
English or Portugal, but to secure tlie frontier fortresses of Spain for Napo- 
leon himself; and the Spanish forces, which were to be marched into the 
northern and southern provinces of Portugal, were not designed to secure 
any benefit for bis most Catholic Majesty, but to strip his dominions of the 
few regular troops which, after the departure of Romano, still remained for 
Dfc. 13. the defence of the monarchy. So little care was taken to disguise 
this intention, that, by a decree soon after from Milan, Junot, the commander 
of the French invading force, was appointed governor of Portugal, and he was 
ordered to carry on the administration of the whole in the Emperor’s name, 
which was accordingly done (1). History contains many examples of power- 
ful monarchscombininginiquitously together to rob their weaker neighbours; 
but this is perhaps the first instance on record in which the greater of the 
partitioning powers, in addition to the spoliation of a neutral and iinolTend- 
ing state, bought the consent of its inferior coadjutors in the scheme of iniquity 
by the perftdious promise of some of those spoils which it exclusively des- 
tined for its own aggrandisement (2). 

ii'/ir'SiTom easily be believed, that, when such were the views enter- 

I*'*® period by the French Emperor, the letter of the Prince 

•ll■ortl.s»l. of Asturias, written aylie suggestion of Beauliarnais, offering his 
hand to a Princess of the imperial family, was not likely to receive a very 
cordial reception. It was permitted, accordingly, to remain without an an- 
swer; and meanwhile the march of Junot across the Peninsula was pressed by 
Mot. j. (lie most urgent orders from the imperial headquarters. Early in 
November, General Clarke, the Minister of War, wrote by Napoleon’s com- 
mahd, a letter to that marshal, in which he was ordered to advance as far as 
Ciudad Rodrigo from the 1st to the 13th November, and at latest to reach 
Lisbon by the.>(1th. His orders were to proclaim peace to Portugal, and al- 
liance and friendship to its Prince Regent; but meanwhile to press on with 
ceaseless activity, and at all hazards get possession of the fleet and fortresses 
at Lisbon, before they could be reached by the English forces (3j. Junot was 
not backward in acting upon the perfidious policy thus prescribed to him ; 


(1) By Junot’s procl.iio«i!nn, datcfl i»l Fehruary, 

1808» proceeding on the Milan decree of 23<1 He* 
cember, I£07, it wai declared, “ The lioiue of Bra* 
gaona bflA ceased lo reign in Portngali and ihe Ii:n* 
peror NapolMu having tnken under his protedion 
the bejulifui hingdoio of Portugal, wills that it 
slkould foe ndmlniklArcd and governed over Us mhote 
extent in ll»e nnirVof bis Majesty, and by ibe go* 
seral-iu-cbier of his army. Toasao, i. ; 

and For, lii, 313. 

(2) Godoy’s Mem* i. S5< Introduction, Sav. (ti. 
246, 247. Hard. x. 91, S2. Tor. i. 12. 

(3) it’Abr. xi. 27. II ird x. 87. 08- 

lie wassjaccislly ordered/* on no accoont to slop, 
wliciber ibc Priuce Uegcat did or did not declare 
war against England; to move on npidiy towards 
Ibe capiiol, receiving the propositiuus of tbo I’orlu* 
guese guvernmciit, without returning any written 
auawer. and to use every possible effort U> ariive 
there as <]uiekty as nossthle, et a friend, in order to 
effert the senure of uie Portuguese Jfeet, Should the 
Purluguese gnveriiuient have utrc.idy declared war 
against Kiigjaiid. you are to answer,— My hutruc- 
lious are to march straight on Lttdjon, without halt* 
ing a stngio.day ; my mtsaion is to close tliat grral 
barliour aainst Englaiul. 1 would be entitled to 
attark )*ou oy maiu force, but it isrepuguant to ibe 
great !»oul ofNapolroo, and In the French character. 


to occasion tlie effustoD nf blond. If you make oo 
assemblages of troops ; if you dispose them so as to 
cause me no disquietude; ifyousduiil no auxiliary 
till the itegotialiniu set ou foot at Paris are lenniu* 
ated, 1 liave onlers to consent to it.* Tins fs the 
fooliug on which you mutt rrjtrosetu maf/m;yo« 
must bold out that you aru arriving merely os aa 
auxiliary: msaimhtle.aconrier, dispatched twenty* 
four hours afUr the arrival of the mam body of iW 
army at Lisbon, will transmit the reaf iuteotioas of 
the Emperor, which will l>e, that th' propnaltions 
made are not accepted, and that Lba cutmlry must 
be treated as a cuiiquci'rJ territory. It is on this 
principle lU;it we hare acted In Italy, where the 
pro|HTly of all Portuguese subjects bas already Isceo 
]iut uuder srquestratinn. By proceeding in ibis 
manner yon will, without firing a shot, make your- 
self master of ten sail of the line and valuable ar- 
senals; that is the grand object, end to arrive at it 
you mtut never cease to hold owl that you come, not to 
make mar, bat to eonet7/'ate.‘* [Hard. x. 97. 98 ] The 
secret iuj>truclioiisaf Junot, writlen by the Emperor 
with his own hand, were of the same teuor :-~** They 
enjoined Jupot,'* says the Duchess of Abrantes, ** to 
do evrryr thing in order to gain p.-nuessioa. not of the 
person of the Prince of Brasil, but of certsin other 

J tersous therein tiainrd, and above alt, of the city, 
6rts, and fleet of Lisbon.**— D’Asasaris, xi. 27. 
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but in the execution of it he encountered the most serious difliculties ; and 
rapidity of his march, and the state of disorganization 
or jpnoi -1 to wliich Ids corps was reduced by the severity of the weather and 

i!ub^ii. the friglitful state of the roads, that if any resistance wlialever had 
been attempted by the Portuguese Government, he must infallibly have been 
destroyed. At first he proceeded, by easy marches, and in good order, through 
the north of Spain; but when he reached Ciudad Kodrigo, the orders he re- 
ceived to hasten his march and seize upon the fleet were so urgent (1), that 
he deemed it necessary to press his march with the most extraordinary ex- 
pedition, and disregard every thing but the one grand object in view. He ac- 
»:■ cordingly issued a proclamation to the inhabitants (2), in which he 
disclaimed any hostile intentions, and declared he came only as an ally, and to 
save themfroni the hostility ofthe Knglish (5). Twodays afterwards, the army 
entered Portugal, where they soon gave convincing proofs how little their 
declared resolution of protecting property and abstaining from every spe- 
Not. 10 . cics of outrage was to be, relied on. Pillage of every sort was sys- 
tematically practised by all grades, from the comniander-in-chief to the com- 
mon soldier. Junot faithfully acted up to his instructions to employ the 
language of concilation, but act upon the principle of the most decided 
hostility. Such conduct naturally made the inhabitants (ly their ap- 
proach ; and this circumstance, joined to the forced marches the soldiers 
were compelled to make, the excessive severity of the rains, which fall in 
that country at that period of the year with all the violence of the tropics; 
and the rugged, impracticable nature of the roads, or rather mountain 
paths, which they were obliged to traverse, destitute of bridges and almost 
No*. >8 impassable for carriages, produced such an efiect upon the French 
army, that in a few days it was as much disorganized as it would have 
been by the most disastrous defeat. No words can do justice to the hard- 
ships which were undergone, and the disorder which ensued, during the 
march from the frontier to Abranlcs : the firmness of the oldest officers, 
even in the leading column, was shaken by it, and those which followed 
hurried along without any order, like a confused horde of robbers (A). Many 
battalions subsisted for days together on nothing but chestnuts, and the 
quantity even of that humble fare was so scanty, that they lost several hundred 
men a-day — w hole companies and squadrons were washed away in the ravines 
by the swollen mountain torrents. At length, after undergoing incredible 
privations, the leading bands of the French army, two thousand strong, ap- 
proached Lisbon in the end of November : but straggling in such small nutn- 
bers, and in such deplorable condition, that they resembled rather the fugi- 

aloii« pre*er\'e it from (be eternal enemies of the 
Continnit.** 

(3) Hard. x. 106. 1 10. Foy, ii. 33S* .Sontb. !. lOO. 
Lmul. i. 31. 39. NevU. 190. '.200 

(4) ** it it *' Rajt Thlt^banit, an eyt- 

wlttiMt. ** to give nn idea ol the tofferingn of the 
ariQT before reaihing Sohrelra. In truth, if the 
leading columns were ■ pwy to these bormn. wIticU 
iiolhiiig routd alleviate, it mayraaily he unaginrd 
what tmitt have been the ailuation of those uiilch 
anrceoded them. 'FUc army, in truth, waa on the 
verge of diacoluiion ; it w.aaou the point of disband* 
ing nhogether,— the grnrraMu-chiiT waa within a 
hail'*! breadth of bring left without an army. Ne* 
verthrtess, it iiidisprnsnhle nut to halt for a 
moinetil; everything required to l>4 riihcd » wc 
were obliged to succeed, or bury nnrselvr* in iho 
inonntaiiif with the whole army." >«Tti{skSi.T, 
Cvmpvgne en Portugal, 45. 


•• Digitized jy -'.i-’gli 


(1) On no account bait on your march even for a 
day. The want of provisions could be no re.'isoii for 
doing so; atill teas the stale of the mads. Twenty 
ibouaand men can inarch and live any where, erea 
iu a di'Acrt.*'>-'NAroLfox to ioaor. ^or. 9, 1807 > 
TokKRO, i 35. 

(2) “ The Kniperor Ns|M>l^n sends me into your 

country at the head ofan onny, to male rommoa eaiuo 
with jrour m-lt^beloted Sovertign acaiiiAt the lyTaiit of 
the acas, and save your capital trom the 

fate urCopcnbiigen. Disripline wilt he rigidly pre- 
served, I give you my word of honour for it ; but 
the smallesl reaiktance will draw down the ntmnal 
acverily of military execution. The Portuguese, I 
010 {tersuadefl, will diseover their true iiileresis, 
and accoMtliiig tlir pacific views of your Prince, re* 
ceive us ns friends; und that tlic city of Lisbou. io 
nn etpeciai manner, will Iwhntd us with pleasure 
within its walls, at the head of such an amiy as can 
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lives who had escaped from a disastrous retreat than the proud array which 
was to overturn a dynasty and subdue a kingdom (1). 

IhriC'iJl^ The elements of glorious resistance were not wanting in the Por- 
capital. Its inhabitants were three liundred thousand ; its 
■n4iiiu.tlwi forts strong, covered with a numerous artillery, and garrisoned by 
Itilf CTi.iil. ' fourteen thousand men ; an Knglish squadron lay in the Tagus, 
with Sir Sidney Smith at its head, whose versatile genius was peculiarly fitted 
for such an undertaking, and wlio had shown at Acre what vigour he could 
infuse into a besieged population. The English sailors longed to see the work 
of defence begin : Sir Sidney olTered to bring his ships abreast of the quay, 
and there, seconded by the indignant populace, dispute every inch of ground 
with the invader. 15ut the destitute condition of the French army was un- 
known; and even if it had been fully understood, both the Portugue.se go- 
vernment and the English ambassador. Lord Stran^ord, were aware that Ju- 
not’s was but the advanced guard of a greater army, which would speedily 
follow if the first were discomfited; and that any resistance would only serve 
to give the French Emperor an excuse for measures of extraordinary rigour 
to the Portuguese nation, without alTording any reasonable prospect of ulti- 
mate success. The great object was to withdraw the royal family and the 
fleet from the grasp of the invaders, and secure for them a refuge in Brazil 
till the prc.scnt calamitous season were overpast. As soon as they saw the 
danger approaching, therefore, the Portuguese government took every im- 
aginable precaution to disarm the conqueror by anticipating all his requisi- 
oci. M. tions ; proclamation, as already mentioned, was issued, closing the 
harbours against English vessels, and adopting the Continental System ; and, 
as the march of the invaders still continued, this was followed, a few days 
so». «. afterwards, by another in which the more rigorous step of seques- 
trating the property, and arresting the persons of such of the English as still 
remained in Portugal, was adopted ; though with the secret design of indem- 
nifying the sufferers as soon as the means of doing so were at the disposal of 
Not. a. government. Though this last measure was known to be exceed- 
ingly painful to the Portuguese government, and was evidently adopted under 
the mere |)ressure of necessity, yet it was a step of such decided hostility, 
that it compelled Lord Strangfford to take down the arms of Creat Britain 
from his house and demand his passports; and soon after, amidst the tears of 
the inhabitants, he followed the English factory toSir Sydney Smith’s fleet (2). 
hnluuooV Although, however, the relations between the two countries were 
thus formally broken, yet, as it was well known that the cabinet of 
yielded only to unavoidable necessity, and as their 
El" "'tardiness in acceding to the demand of Napolc'on for the instant 
seizure of British property had sufficiently demonstrated the reluctance with ' 
which measures of severity had been adopted by them, the British ambas- 
sador still remained on board the English fleet, ready to take advantage of 
the first opening which should occur for the resumption of more amicable 
correspondence. Meanwhile every thing at Lisbon was vacillation and chaos ; 
and the Prince and his council, distracted between terror at the unceasing 
advance of Junot,and anxiety about the loss of their colonics and commerce 
by a rupture with England, hesitated between the l)old counsels of Don Ko- 
drigo de Lousa and the Count Linares, who strenuously recommended de- 
termined resistance to the invaders, and the natural timidity of a court sur- 

(0 Tliili. S2. 6». For. ii. 33S. 367. Tor. i. 35. (2) Ann. Rcj. 1807. 2M. Soulli. i. B6. 97. Foy. 

Ma|iier, i. HI. bond. i. 33. Abr. xi. ‘35, 2S. ii. 377, 379. 

NfTit, leo. 200. 
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rounded with dangers and debilitated by the pacific habits of successive 
reigns. At length, however, such information was received as determined 
the irresolution of the cabinet. An ominous line appeared in the Monitcur,— 
Of .Vo*. i3. “ the House of Rraganza has ceased to reign ; ’’ and with the paper 

containing that announcement of the fate which awaited them. Lord Strang- 
ford transmitted to the Prince Regent copies of the secret treaty and conven- 
tion of Fontainebleau, by which the portions assigned to each of the partition- 
fim 'oTite '"8 powers were arranged. Intelligence received shortly after of 
Prior. Rr. the entrance of the .S|iani$h troops into the Alentejo and the north- 
fbeiulljrct. ern provinces of the kingdom, left uo room for doubt that the 
copies were correct, and that the treaty was immediately to be acted upon. 
No» M. At the same time Lord Strangford landed, and promised his Royal 
Highness, on the honour of the King of England, that the measures hitherto 
adopted by the Portuguese court were regarded as mere acts of compulsion, 
and had noways abated the friendship of her old ally, if he would still avail 
himself of it. Those representations, seconded by the efforts of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who brought his squadron to the mouth of the harbour, ready alike 
for hostile operations or pacific assistance, gave such support to Don Rodrigo 
No«.ii. and the patriotic party, that the court resolved, if the messenger 
dispatched to obtain a stoppage of Junot's advance were not successful, to 
Nor.jfi. embark for the Rrazils. He entirely failed in arresting the march 
of the French general, and orders were therefore given that the fleet should, 
as speedily as possible, be got ready for sea ; and the Prince Regent published 
a dignified proclamation on the following day, in which he announced a re- 
solution worthy of the heroic house of Rraganza, and prepared to seek in 
Transatlantic climes “ that freedom of which Europe had become un- 
worthy (!].” 

EmbarlLa- The fleet, at first, w'as in a slate but little prepared for crossing 
rioo^ofibe jjjg Atlantic, and still less for conveying the motley and helpless 
Birrilfi;"!! cowd of old men, women, and children, who were preparing to 
"O'- ' follow the court in their migration to South America. Ry great 
exertions, however, and the active aid of the Rritish sailors, who, overjoyed 
at this extraordinary energy on the part of the Prince Regent, exerted them- 
selves with unheard-of vigour in their assistance, eight sail of the line, three 
frigates, five sloops, and a number of merchant vessels, in all six-and-thirty 
sail, were got ready on the following day, when the Royal family prepared to 
carry their mournful but magnanimous resolution into execution. Preceded 
by the archives, treasure, plate, and most valuable effects, the royal exiles 
proceeded in a long train of carriages to the water’s edge. Never had been 
seen a more melancholy procession, nor one more calculated to impress on 
the minds even of the most inconsiderate the magnitude of the calamities 


(0 Hard. X. 108. lit. .Snnih. t. 10.1, 1 10 Foy, 
it. 380. 383. Tor. i. 37, 39. Ner. i. t65. 180. Irfirtl 
Slraiigford*s i’ainpMet, 52, 75. 

** lliiving tried, by nil {Nmible uieatu., to pre. 
serve tbo uculmiily kilhrrtovujoye«l by my failliriil 
an<I beloved subjects ; h iring exhausted my royal 
treasury, and made innuuierablo other s.icrificcs, 
creu going l«i the o.xtremity of ahulling the ]H>rls of 
tny dominions to ihe sahjccls nt my ancient and 
royal ally, the King of Great Britain, thus e>.|H>siog 
the commerce of my {>eople lo total ruin, and con* 
secpicnlly suffering the greatest Umw's In tin* co'Icr. 
lion of the royal revenue, 1 find that troops of the 
Emperor of France, U> whom I had united m>self 
on the Continent, tu the hope of being no mont dis< 
turbed, are actually marching into the inlcrior of 


my dotninitins, and are far on their way to this ca> 
piial. Deiiroua to avoid (he fatal consequences of a 
defeoee, which would bo far mure dangrrous than 
pmBtahle, serving uoly to create a bouodlcss effu* 
siou of blood, dn*^fol to humanity, .*ind to inflame 
the aoimosity of the troops which have entered this 
kingdom, with (bo declaration and promise of not 
cuminltling any, tho smallest hoattlily ; and kouw^ 
ing also, th.it they arc more particularly directed 
against my royal ^wrson, and that my faiihful sub- 
jerts would be Irsscxposrd todaiigerif 1 wore absent 
from the kingdom, I have resolved to retire, u ilh 
th'* Quer;i and Bnyal Family, to my dominions to 
America, and establish myself in the city of Rio 
Janeiro till a general peace.'*— '-/na. Ueg. 1807, 778* 
Slate Papers. 
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which the unbounded ambition of France had brought on the other nations 
of Europe. The insane Queen came in the first carriage : for sixteen years she 
had lived in seclusion, hut a ray of light had penetrated her reason in this 
extremity, and she understood and approved the courageous act; the wi- 
dowed Princess and the Infanta Maria were in the next, with the Princess of 
Brazil, bathed in tears; after them came the Prince Regent, pale and weep- 
ing at thus leaving, apparently forever, the land of his fathers. In the mag- 
nitude of the royal distress, the multitude forgot their own dangers; their 
commiseration was all for the august fugitives, thus driven by ruthless vio- 
lence to a distant shore — with the descendants of a long line of kings, forced 
to seek, in mournful exile, an asylum from the hand of the spoiler. Such was 
the crowd which assembled round the place of embarkation, that the Prince 
was compelled to force his way through with his own hand. There was not 
a dry eye among all the countless multitude when they stepped on board ; 
uncovered and weeping, the people beheld, in speechless sorrow, the de- 
parture of their ancient rulers. In the general confusion of the embarkation, 
parents were separated from cliildren, husbands from wives, and both re- 
mained ignorant of each other’s safety till they landed in the Brazils ; while 
the shore resounded with the lamentations of those who were thus se- 
vered, probably for ever, from those whom they most loved. It was some 
consolation to the crowd, who watched with aching eyes the receding sails, 
to see the royal fleet, as it passed through the British squadron, received 
with a royal salute from all the vessels; emblematic of the protection which 
Great Britain now extended to her ancient ally, and an earnest of that heroic 
support which, through all the desperate conflict which followed, England 
was destined to afford to her courageous inhabitants. Numbers, however, 
observed, with superstitious dread, at the moment of the salute the sun be- 
came eclipsed, and mournfully repeated the words, “ the House of Braganza 
has ceased to reign.” Never had a city been penetrated with a more unani- 
mous feeling of grief; the royal family, kindly and warm-hearted, had long 
enjoyed the affections of the people; the bitterness of con<|uest was felt 
without its excitement. In mournful silence the people lingered on the quay 
from whence the royal party had taken their departure; every one, in re- 
turning to his home, felt as if he had lost a parent or a child. The embarka- 
tion took place from the Quay of Belem, on the same spot from whence, 
three centuries before, Vasco de Gama had sailed upon that immortal voyage 
which first opened to European enterprise the regions of Oriental commerce, 
and whence Cabral set forth upon that expedition which gave Portugal an 
empire in the fVest, and had provided for her an asylum, in the future 
wreck of her fortune in the Old World (1). 

Arrln) of Hardly bad the royal squadron, amidst tempestuous gales, cleared 
and disappeared from the shores of Europe, when the 

Mot. 30. advanced guard of Junot’sarmy, reduced to sixteen hundred men 
and a few horsemen, arrived on the towers of Belem. He came just in time 
to see the fleet receding in the distance, and, in the ebullition of his passion, 
himself discharged a piece of ordnance at a merchant vessel which, long 
retarded by the multitude who were thronging on board, was hastening, under 
the w alls of that fortress, to join the fleet which had preceded it. Allliougb, 
however, the French troops were so few, and in such deplorable condition as 
to excite pity rather than apprehension, yet no resistance was attempted ; the 

( 1 ) Herii. 175. ISO. Souib. i. 107, 113. U»rd. ». 108, 111, 113. For, Ti. 383. 390. Tor. i. 39, 40- 
Aun. Reg. l807i 28f ■ 
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Rcftency, to -whom the Prince Royal had on his departure intrusted the 
administration of affairs, wisely deeming a contest hopeless from which the 
government itself shrunk, and regarding as their first duty the negotiating 
favourable termsfor the inhabitants with the invaders. Resistance, therefore, 
was not attempted, and Europe beheld with astonishment a capital, contain- 
ing three hundred thousand inhabitants and fourteen thousand regular 
soldiers, open its gates to a wretched file of soldiers without a single piece of 
cannon, the vanguard of which, worn out and extenuated, not fifteen hundred 
strong, could hardly bear their muskets on their shoulders, while the suc- 
ceeding columns were scattered in deplorable confnsion over mountain paths 
two hundred miles in length. Such was their state of starvation, that on 
entering the city many of the soldiers dropped down in the streets or sunk 
exhausted in the porches of the houses, being unable to ascend the stairs, 
until the Portuguese humanely brought them sustenance. It received its new 
masters on the anniversary of the very day (50th November) on which, a 
hundred and sixty-seven years before, the Portuguese had overturned the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, and re-established, amidst universal transport, the 
national independence (1). 

Tiir rDtn.ir; junot immediately took military possession of the country; the 

by Junoi tn French troops were cantoned chiefly in the capital and the strong- 
holds in its vicinity, while Elvas surrendered to the Spanish General 

eMHhH- Solano, and Taranco, with the northern corps of the troops of that 
nation, took peaceable possession of the important and opulent 

trooi». city of Oporto. The strict discipline maintained by these Peninsular 
corps, afforded a striking contrast to the license indulged to the French sol- 
diers, whose march, albeit through a friendly state which had as yet com- 
mitted no act of hostility, was marked by plunder, devastation, and ruin; 
and hopes began to be entertained by those in the French interest, that the 
independence of their country might still be preserved. But these hopes were 
of short duration, and Portugal soon experienced, in all its bitterness, the 
fate of every country which, from the commencement of the war, had 
received, whether as friends or enemies, the tricolor flag. Heavy contribu- 
tions, both in money, subsistence, and clothing, had from the first been 
levied by the French troops; and Junot, with almost regal state, was lodged . 
in the now deserted palace ; but the first was ascribed by their deluded 
friends to the necessitous and destitute condition of the French troops; and 
the last was forgiven in an officer, whose head, never equal to his valour, 
appeared to have been altogether carried away by the novelty and importance 
of the situation in which he was now placed. .Ml uncertainty, however, was 
Dfc. u. soon at an end. A fortnight after their arrival, a review of six 
thousand troops in the capital took place; the soldiers were assembled in the 
principal streets and squares — the infantry in battalions, the cavalry in 
squadrons, the artillery limbered up and in order for service, and the whole 
population of the neighbourhood crowded together to witness the spectacle. 
Suddenly, the thunder of cannon from the Moorish fort attracted their atten- 
tion; all eyes were instantly turned in that direction, and they beheld the 
ancient flag of Portugal torn from the stall', upon which the tricolor standard 
was mounted. The magnitude of the calamity now became apparent : Por- 
tugal, seized by a perfidious foe, was to be reduced to a province of France. 

At first a solemn silence prevailed ; but soon a hoarse murmur, like the 
distant roar of the ocean, arose, and the cries, “ Portugal for ever, death to 

(I) Tbib, Ti. 371. Tbieb, 68, es, 73. Nc»ij, i. 185,313, Somh. i, 116 , 117. Foy, it, 100, 163. 
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the French I" were heard on all sides. But the princiiial persons of tte city 
were secured, the populace were disarmed, and the forts and batteries Were 
all in the hands of the invaders. The evening was spent in feverish agitation ; 
but the peopie, destitute of leaders, were unable to tom the general in- 
dignation to any account, and the day closed without any convulsion having 
occurred (1). ""''I 

Tii« RrgTDcr This measure, however significant as to the ultimate designs' of 
the conqueror, was yet only a demonstration ; and as the police of 
Lisbon was rigidly enforced by the French, and no other change 
nSrt b, Dm in *he government but the introduction of two or three crea- 
. fr'nch. tores of his into the Regency, which still administered the laws in 
the name of the Prince Regent, hopes began to be again entertained that it 
would prove only a temporary occupation. But events which rapidly suc- 
ceeded, demonstrated that Portugal was destined to drain to the dregs the 
cup of humiliation before the day of its political resurrection arose. A forced 
loan of 3,000,000 cruzados (L.300,000) was exacted from the merchants, 
Dtc.i. though their fortunes were seriously affected by the blockade of 
the harbour, and the entire stoppage of foreign commerce and public credit. 
The entire confiscation of English goods was next proclaimed, and ordered 
to be enforced by tenfold penalties and corporal punishment; while the car- 
rying of arms of any sort was strictly prohibited, under the pain 
of death, over the whole kingdom. Meanwhile, fresh troops daily poured 
into the capital ; and, to accommodate them, the monks were all turned out 
of the convents, which were forthwith converted into military barracks. Still, 
no indication of a permanent partition of the kingdom had appeared at Lis- 
bon, and Junot seemed chieQy intent on a small squadron which he was fit- 
j»n. itos ting out with great expedition in the harbour, apparently against 
the English, although the Spanish officers at Oporto and in the Alentejo made 
no secret of the treaty of Fontainebleau, and had already begun to levy the 
Feb. I. revenue collected there in the name of the King of Spain. But on 
the 1st February the mask was at once thrown aside, and it appeared that 
Napol^n was resolved to appropriate the whole monarchy to himself, with- 
out allotting any portion to bis confederate in iniquity. On that day Junot 
went in state to the palace of the inquisition, where the Regency was as- 
sembled, and, after a studied harangue, read a proclamation of Napoleon, 
dated from Milan in the December preceding, followed by a proclamation of 
D«. >3. his own, which at once dissolved the Regency, — appointed Junot 
governor of the whole kingdom, with instructions to govern it all in name of 
F<b. I, >ao(. the Emperor Napol^m, — ordained a large body of Portuguese 
troops to be forthwith marched out of the Peninsula, and, for the support of 
the Army of Occupation, now termed the Army of Portugal, imposed a con- 
tribution of a hundred million of francs ( L.4,000,000 ), above double the 
annual revenue of the monarchy, upon its inhabitants, besides confiscating 
the whole property of the Royal family, and of all who had attended them in 
their flight (2). , 


(O Ncfii. i. 2iO, STS. Land. i. 4S. 44. Thib. Ti. 
273. 274. South, i. 123, |2$ foj. iii. II, 14. 

(2) Fay, iii. IS, 23. Lotul. i. 47, 49. Tor. i. 4i, 
42, 49, SV. Mmu. i. 263, 288. 

" lubabilanu of Puriugal," laid Junot'a procla. 
iMtion, *' jour iutcicAlR hot e engaged the altentinn 
of the Emperor ; it u time ibtt all aocerUinty as to 
your fate should cease; (he fete of Portugal is fixed, 
.and its future prosperity s ecured, by beiug takm 
under the all*|>owefftU protccliou of fiupoUou the 


Great. The prince of Bratfh by abandotung Portu- 
gal, has renounced all bis rights to the sovereignty 
of that kingdom ; the House of Bnigansa has ceased 
to reign re f*ortugn/,' the Emperor Napoleon has d» 
tentiined that that beautifal country, governed over 
fts trhoie extent in his name, sboold be administered 
by the Generahin*cbie( of his army." Thus did Ka- 
prietm first sign a treaty at Fontainebleau for the 
entire spoliatton of the Portuguese dominions ; 
neatt by his perfidious iuvasioD, vive the ruling so- 
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These orders were inslanlly carried into effect. The Portuguese arms 
' oTtirki.’.]. were every where taken down from the public ollices and build- 
iugs, and those of Imperial France substituted in their room. Jus- 
lice was administered in the name of the French Emperor, and by 
the Code Napoleon ; the whole revenue was collected by the French 
authorities, and the regiments assigned for the foreign army moved towards 
the frontiers : an universal despair seized all classes at this clear manifesta- 
tion of the subjugation of their country. The peasants, heart-broken and 
desperate, refused to sow their Oelds with grain; the soldiers, wherever they 
were not overawed by a superior force of the French army, disbanded and 
returned home, or betook themselves to the mountains as robbers; the 
higher classes almost all fled from Lisbon, as from a city visited by the plague; 
and notwithstanding the presence and influence of the invaders, only three 
houses were lighted on occasion of the general illumination ordered by the 
French in honour of the change of government. In the provinces the general 
indignation was manifested in still more unequivocal colours ; the growing 
insolence and rapacity of the French soldiers led them into frequent conflicts 
with the now aroused population; tumults, massacres, and military execu- 
tions, occurred in almost every city, village, and hamlet of Portugal ; and 
Junot, alarmed at the increasing ferment, formally disbanded the whole of 
the army which had not been ordered to proceed to France (1). Mean- 
while, plunder was universal from the highest rank to the lowest; and the 
M.rcii .3. General-in-chief set the example of general spoliation, by appro- 
priating to himself plate and valuable articles of every description, collected 
from the churches and royal palaces (2j. 

While the fate of Portugal was thus to all appearance sealed by the usur- 
pation of Napoleon, events of still greater importance were in progress, in 
relation to the Spanish monarchy, which, in their immediate effects, preci- 
pitated the explosion of the Peninsular war. 

What care soever the advisers of Ferdinand may have taken to 
Tild'irtS™ conceal from the reigning inouarch his letter of lUh October, pro- 
posing, without his father’s knowledge, an alliance with the Impe- 
rial family, so important a step did not long remain unknown to the Prince 
of Peace. The numerous spies in his employment who surrounded the heir- 
apparent, both in the French capital and bis palace of the Escurial, got scent 
of the secret; and Isquierdo transmitted from Paris intelligence that some ne- 
gotiation of importance was in progress, in consequence of which the Prince 
was more narrowly watched ; and, as the evident anxiety and pre-occupation 
of his mind seemed to justify the suspicions which were entertained, he was 
at length arrested by orders of his father, and a seal put on all his papers. 

> 0 - He was privately examined before the Privy Council, and after- 
wards rcconducted as a prisoner by the King himself, in great state, at the 
head of his guards, to the palace of the Eseprial, whose walls, still melan- 


▼ereif^D into exile ; and then awign that rtry com* 
puUory departure as a reason for the prcvionsljr 
concerted appropriation of the whole of his territo* 
rics In bimsclf.<~See both the Milan Devrtt and 
ivaert's Proclamation in Fqy, iii. 343» 345 {/'(sees 
Just. 

(l) The Portuguese legion thus drafted off for 
France, were at first nine thousand strong, but five 
thousand deserted or died on the march through 
Spain, and not four thousand reached Ba}onne. 
k>1poo, howcTer, who there reriewed them, said to 
*rince Wolkouski, “These are the men of the 
South } ihe^ ore of an impuasioned tetspexameBt ; I 
VI. 


will make them excellent soldiers/* They served 
with distinction both in Austria and Russia, and 
were particularly noticed for their good conduct at 
Viagrain in 1809, and .Smoleusko in 1819- They 
were faithful to their colours and oatJis, though 
still in their hearts attached to their country, and 
bore on their standards this striking device, 

“ Vadiraos Immixti Danais; hand ouminc nostro." 

— Fot, iii. 40, 41, note. 

(2) Lond. t. 90, 54- Soulb, i. 152, 162. Nevis, i. 
240, 219. Foy, U. S. 38. 
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choly from the tragic catastrophe of the unfortunate Don Carlos in a preced- 
ing reign, were fraught with the most sinister presages. Among his private 
papers were found — one written entirely hy the hand of the Prince, blank in 
date, and with a black seal, bestowing on the Duke del Infantado the office of 
Governor-general of New Castile, and all the forces within its hounds, in the 
event of the King’s death ; a key to the correspondence in cipher formerly 
carried on by the late Princess of x\sturias and the Queen of Naples her 
mother ; and a memorial of twelve pages to the King, filled with bitter com- 
plaints of the long-continued persecution of which the Prince had been the 
object, denouncing the Prince of Peace as guilty of the most wicked designs, 
even that of mounting the throne by the death of his Royal Master, and which 
proposed a variety of steps to secure the arrest of that powerful favourite. A 
writing of live pages was also discovered, written like the preceding by 
coiquiz, detailing the measures adopted by the Prince of Peace to bring about 
a marriage between the heir-apparent and his wife’s sister, the best mode of 
avoiding it, and hinting at the prospect of an alliance between the Prince of 
Asturias and a member of the Imperial family. In these papers, thus laid 
open without reserve to the royal scrutiny, there was nothing, with the ex- 
ception of the first, which had the appearance even of implicating the Prince 
in any design against his father’s life or authority; though much descriptive 
of that envenomed rancour between his confidants and those of the reigning 
monarch, which the long ascendant of the Prince of Peace, and the animosity 
which had prevailed between him and the heir-apparent, were so well calcu- 
lated to produce. Even the first, though it indicated an obvious preparation for 
the contemplated event of the King’s decease, and fairly inferred an anxiety 
for that event, could not, w hen taken by itself, without any other evidence, be 
considered as a legitimate ground for concluding that so atrocious an act as 
the murder or deposition of the King was in contemplation; .since it was 
equally referable to the anxiety of the lieir-apparent, who had given no in- 
dications of so depraved a disposition, to secure the succession, menaced, as 
he conceived it to be, upon his natural demise (1). 
r™i“ibe Revealed, however, to a corrupted court, and falling into the 
Kint DO the hands of persons actuated by the worst suspicions, because them- 
roSnJiiod. selves capable of the most nefarious designs, these papers afTorded 
"•Htoll! too fair an opportunity to Godoy and his party of ruining the 
Prince, and at the same time gave too clear indication of the hazard which 
they would themselves run upon his accession to the throne, to be laid aside 
oti. So. without being made the foundation of decisive measures. On the 
very next day, accordingly, a proclamation was issued from the Escurial by the 
King, in which the Prince of Asturias was openly charged with having engaged 
in a conspiracy for the dethronement and death of his father, and the imme- 
diate prosecution and trial of all his advisers was announced to the bewil- 
dered public (2). At the same .ime despatches were forwarded to Napoldon, 
reiterating the same charges, and earnestly imploring his counsel and assist- 


(I) Tor. i. 3!1,S3. Thib. tI. as3, aSi. F 07 , ii. 
99. South. 1. 187. 188. 

(a) Tor. i. as, al. Ncll. i. 4. 5. Thib. ri. 384, 
385. 

It war stated in this proclamation. " I was lirin^ 
{tersoaded that 1 wat tummnded with the love doe 
to a parent by bit ofTsprin^, when an unknown 
luiud auddenly revealed to roe the motiUrous and 
uiihcardoof conspiraev which had been forraetl 
against mj life. Ibat fife, ao often endangered, bad 
Itroome a burden to tiiy Mtecessor, wb», f»rr<oc< 
cupiedi blinded, and forgetful of all the CuUlian 


principles which my care and paternal love havw 
taught hiui, had engaged in a conspiracy for mf 
dethroneroent. I was anxious m^'sclf to ascertain 
the fart, and surprising hint in his own apartment, 
1 discovered the cipher which enabled hiui to cor* 
respond with hit companions in iniquity. livery 
thing necessary has been done, and the priqirr or^ 
drrs ^ven for the trial of these guilty associates, 
whom 1 have ordered to lie pnt under arrest, as well 
as the ronrincineiit of niy son to his own ajart* 
raeuls.”-~/*roc/oatafiV?n, October, 1907* Tew 

mtso* I. 2|. 
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ancc in extricating his unfortunate ally from the difficulties with which he 
was surrounded (1). 

Cautious When Napoldon, however, received this letter, he was noways 
disposed to lend any assistance to Charles IV, on whose dethrone- 

r^dingit. nient he was fully resolved, though he was as yet uncertain as to 
the particular means or course to be followed in order to effect that object. 
He determined immediately to keep himself entirely clear from these do- 
mestic dissensions, took the utmost care that his name should not in any 
way be mixed up with them, and resolved only to take advantage of them, if 
possible, to get quit of both father and son. lie said, therefore, on receipt of 
the letter, — “ These are domestic concerns of the King of Spain ; I will have 
nothing to do with them at the same time Ghampagny, minister of foreign 
affairs, wTote to the Prince of Peace, that on no account was his name to be 
implicated in this affair (2); and Talleyrand gave the same assurances in the 
strongest terms to Isquierdo; protesting at the same time the Emperor’s fixed 
resolution to carry into execution the whole provisions of the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau (.5j. Meantime, the storm which threatened such serious conse- 
quences blew over in Spain, from a discovery of the party who was at the 
bottom of the intrigue. The Prince of Asturias, justly alarmed fur his life, 
Ort. j... revealed, in a private intercourse with his father and mother, the 
letter he had written to Napoldon, proposing his hand to one of his relations, 
and at the same time disclosed all the parties, not excluding the French am- 
bassador, who were privy to that proceeding. This disclosure ope- 
.loi. o( iii« rated like a charm in stilling the fury of the faction opposed to the 
Aow'u. Prince; ignorant of the extent or intimacy of his relations with the 
French Emperor, they recoiled at the idea of driving to extremities the heir of 
the throne, who might possibly have engaged so powerful a protector to espouse 
Nor. 5. his cause. The matter was therefore hushed up; the Prince wrote 
penitential letters to his father and mother, avowing “ that he had failed in his 
duty, inasmuch as he should have taken no step without their concurrence 
Nor. s. and throwing himself on their mercy. Upon this a decree of the 
King was issued, declaring, “ The voice of nature has disarmed the arm of 
vengeance; when a guilty party solicits pardon, the heart of a father cannot 
refuse it to a son. My son has disclosed the authors of the horrible plan which 
some wretches have put into his head ; I pardon him, and shall receive him 
to favour when he has given proofs of sincere amendment.” The trial of the 
j.n. », tact. Prince’s confidants went on, but terminated three months after in 


Lfttrr of (i) “Sir my brothcr«^At the mo- 
menl when I was excluAivelv occunied 
tho means of dcslpJiying oar 
common riirroy, and fondly hoped that all ihc plots 
of the late Queen of Naples were burled with her 
Uaugbler* 1 dtacuvered with horror ihatlhc spirit of 
intrigue bad penetrated the interior of my paUue, 
and that my eldest son, the beir*presumptiire to the 
throne, bad not only formed the design to dethrone, 
hut even to attempt the life of myself and bis iiio- 
ther. Such an atrocious attempt merits the most 
exemplary punithment ; the law whieh calls him to 
the succebSion should he repealed ; one of mv brt>> 
then will be more worthy to replace him in my 
heart, and on the throne. 1 pray your Majesty to 
aid me by your lights and coutiscf.*'—^.a*xi.as IV 
to NsPOLtoii, S.’Lorenzo, 30fA October, |807j 
.SsVAar, Hi. 143 . 

(2 The Eai[>eror insists that on no account shonid 
ony thing be said or publi.slicd in relation to this 
affair, which involves him nr his ambassador, ffe 
has done nothing which coold justify a suspicion 


that either be himself or bis minister bare known 
or encoaraged any domestle iutrigne of Spain* He 
declares positively, that lie never has, and never 
will intermeddle with it. He never intended thot 
the Prince of Astarias should marry a Princess of 
France, or Madcmoioelis Taseber, long since af* 
Ranced to another; he will oppose no marriage of 
(he Prince of Asturias with any person he pleases; 
his ambassador Bcaubaraais has iustrucliuus to 
take no part in the afTairs of Spain.”— CssHrsoirT 
to the Prince of Peace, ISlA Novenbor, 1807; Tni« 
asunasif, vi. 291, 292. 

(3) *• What chiefly shocked the Kroperor,” said 
Talleyrand to Isquierdo on 15th November, ^as, 
after the treaty of 27th October, to see himself ap> 
pareatly implicated, in the face of Knrope, in in- 
trigues ond treasons. He has expressed a natural 
indignation at it, because it affects his honour and 
probity. The Emperor desires only the strict ex- 
ecution of the treaty of Fontainebleau.**— Taiasu- 
oBxr, vi. 291. 
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their entire acquittal, to the great joy of the nation, who had never attached 
any credit to this alleged conspiracy, but considered it as a got-up device of 
the Prince of Peace to ruin his rival Escoiquiz. Nevertheless, that acute coun- 
sellor, as well as the Dukes of Infantado and St. Carlos, with several others, 
were kept in confinement, or sent into exile ; and Napoldon, who in truth had 
not instigated this intrigue, but saw the advantage it would give him in his 
designs against the Peninsula, was secretly rejoiced to see the father and son 
thus envenomed against each other, and resolved to dispossess them both ( 1 ). 
Enir.nceot jt was uot long bcfore this resolution to appropriate to himself a 

the Irenrh •to *11 •• i«i 

troop* into part, at least, of the Spanish dominions, without the slightest re- 
'^^'.”, 1 . gard to his recent and solemn guarantee of their integrity in the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, was acted upon by the French Emperor. The force of 
forty thousand men, which had been provided for at Bayonne by that treaty, 
but which was not to enter Spain except with the consent of the King of 
Spain, was now increased to sixty thousand ; and without any authority from 
the Spanish government, and though the situation of Portugal noways called 
for their advance, began to cross the frontier, and take the road, not towards 
Lisbon, but Madrid. Twenty-four thousand infantry and four thousand 
horse, with forty guns, under Dupont, first passed the Bidassoa, and moved 
towards Valladolid, where headquarters were established in the beginning 
j.n 9 . of January. A second army, under Moncey, consisting of twenty- 
live thousand foot, three thousand horse, and forty pieces of artillery, soon 
followed ; and sucli was the haste with which they were forwarded to their 
destination, that they were conveyed across France by post, and rapidly de- 
filed towards the Ebro ; while, on the other extremity of tlie Pyrenees, Du- 
hesme, with twelve thousand infantry, two thousand eavalry, and twenty 
cannon, entered Catalonia, and took the road to Barcelona (2J. 

IXrccdm Although the operations in Portugal afforded no sort of reason 
luruiidablc invasion, yet so much were the inhabitants of 
the country in the habit of yielding implicit obedience to the 
inv.siofl. * French authorities, in consequence of the submissive attitude of 
their government for so long a period, that it excited very little attention 
either in Spain or over the rest of Europe, — to the greater part of which it 
was almost unknown. Public attention followed the progress of the Emperor 
in Italy; and, dazzled by the splendid pageants and important changes 
which were there going forward, paid little regard to the progress of obscure 
corps on the Pyrenean frontier. Notwithstanding all their infatuation, how- 
ever, the Cabinet of .Madrid were not without anxiety at this uncalled-for and 
suspicious invasion of their frontiers; but they were deceived by the re- 
peated assurances which they received, both verbally and in writing, from 
the French Ministers, of the determination of the Emperor to execute all the 
provisions of the treaty of Fontainebleau (5) ; and the Prince of Peace was 
fearful, lest, by starting ill-timed suspicions, he might put in hazard the 
brilliant prospects which he conceived were opening both to the Spanish 
monarchy and himself from the spoils of Portugal. They were involved in 
the meshes of guilty ambition, and could not extricate themselves from its 
toils till they had themselves become its prey (4). 

The time, however, was now rapidly approaching when Napoleon deemed 
it safe to throw off llie mask. No sooner had he returned from Italy to 

( 1 ) O'Mcarti it. 160. Tor. i. 26> 33* Ndl. i. 5t 6» of derWing advanlago to and Jitpo4S€$S4it^ 

Tliib.vi.'iOS. 297. Soulb. i. |87, I9I. U'MiaaA, ti. 160. 

** 1 oever," said Napofran, “caeiied theKingof (2) Foy,iii.72, 74. Tor. i.48* 47.Lood, i. 55i 56. 
Spain against his son. I sair thrtn envenoiard f3l S«e on/t« vt. 259. 

against each other, and tbeora concfiTfdths design (4) Tor. i. 4r» 48. Ifatl. i. 0, 10 . Soath* i« 10 ». 
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*1*® Minister of War transmitted a message to the Senate, 
T”»rtitr«u requiring the levy of 80,000 conscripts out of those who should 
become liable to serve in 1809, — a requisition which that obse- 
quious body forthwith voted by acclamation, though the peace of Tilsit had, 
j«n.6. to all appearance, closed the Temple of Janus for a very long pe- 
riod, at least in regard to Continental wars. This warlike demonstration, 
though levelled ostensibly at England, yet contained ambiguous expressions 
j>s. 14. iiiii. which pointed not unequivocally to projects of aggrandisement 
on the side of the Spanish Peninsula (1). Shortly after, the French forces 
began, by fraud and false pretences, to make themselves masters of the 
frontier fortresses of Spain; and the success with which their dishonourable 
stratagems were crowned was such as almost to exceed belief, and which 
could not have occurred but in a monarchy debilitated by a long period of 
despotic misrule. Pampeluna was the first to be surprised. Early in Fe- 
bruary, General d’Armagnac directed his steps on this perfidious mission 
through Ronccsvalles, the fabled scene of heroic achievement. He first re- 
quested leave from the governor of that fortress, to lodge two battalions with 
Frti,.j. the Spanish troops in the citadel; and when this was refused, re- 
mained for some days in the town on the most friendly terms with the Spa- 
nish garrison, until they were so completely thrown olT their guard, that he 
succeeded in surprising the principal gate of the citadel by means of three 
hundred men, admitted, one by one, with arms under their cloaks, during 
the night, into his house, which was within the walls, while the attention of 
the Spanish sentinels was taken off by his soldiers playing in sport at snow- 
balls with each other close to the drawbridge of the citadel. Next morning a 
proclamation appeared, beseeching the inhabitants to “ consider this as only 
a trilling change, incapable of disturbing the harmony which ought to subsist 
between two faithful allies (2).” 

Duhesme’s instructions were, in like manner, to make himself 
master of Barcelona ; and he was not long of effecting that object. 
Boldly advancing towards that fortress, under the pretence of pur- 
suing his march to Valencia, he totally disregarded the summons 
of the Condc de Espeleta, captain-general of the province, who re- 
quired him to suspend his march till advices were received from Madrid ; and 
so intimidated the governor, by threatening to throw upon him the whole 
responsibility of any differences which might arise between the two nations 
from the refusal to admit the French soldiers within the walls, that he suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the town. Still, however. Fort Montjuic and 
the citadel were in the hands of the Spaniards ; but the same system of au- 
dacious treachery shortly after made the invaders masters of the strongholds. 
Count Theodore Lecche, the commander of the Italian division, assembled 
F»fc. 18. his troops as for a parade on the glacis of the citadel. After the in- 
spection was over, the Italian general came with his stall', on horseback, to 
converse with the Spanish officers, and insensibly moved forward to the draw- 


Trraclirroctf 
frUur^ of 
Barrclofui, 

and Si.* 
S^bastianj 
by the 
Firocb, 

Fpb. i3. 


(l) ** Tbfre is a uccrssity," said Clarke and Cham* 
pagny, *' of haring considerable forces on all points 
esposnl to attack, in ortler to be in a situation to 
take adranlago of any favourable circamstances 
which may occur to carry the war into the bosom 
ofKngUnd, to Ireland, or the Indies. Vulgar poltli* 
cians conceiTO the Kniperor should disarmt soch a 
proceeding would be a n-al scourge to France, It is 
not enough to have an army in Portugal; S|»ain is 
in alann for Cadiz; Ceuta is menaced; the knglish 
have diaembarked many troops in Ute neighbouiv 
boodofCibraitar; ibeyhaTedirectcd lotbalqttarter 


those which have been recalled from the Levant, or 
withdrawn from Sicily. The vigibnee of their 
cruisers on the Spanish coast is hourly increasing; 
they seem disposed to avenge themselves on that 
kingdom, for the reverses they have experienced in 
the colonies. The trhalt Ptminsuta, thtrtjort, la on 
csptctal manntr eaUt for thr aUtntion of his 
•~CLaasa and CasuesoKt’s Reports, Houiteur, 

JssH., 1806; and Fov, iii, 76> 77* 

(a) Tor. i. 51, 52. South, i. l97, 198. l-ond. i. 
56. Foy« iii, 61s 64. 
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bridge ; and while still there, so as to prevent its being drawn up, a company 
of grenadiers stole unpercefved round the palisades, and rushing in, dis- 
armed the Spanish guard at the gate, and introduced four battalions, who got 
Feb. 19. possession of the place. Montjuic fell still more easily ; the go- 
vernor, though a man of courage and honour, was unable to withstand the 
peremptory summons of the French general, who audaciously demanded the 
surrender of that impregnable fortress, with the menace to render him res- 
ponsible for the whole consequences of war with France, whifch would in- 
evitably result from a refusal(l). SanFernando de Figueras nextfellinto the 
M.reh 18. hands of the French. The governor, on his guard against surprise, 
w'as cajoled into permitting two hundred conscripts to be lodged in the citadel, 
the finest fortification in Spain, under pretence tliat there was uot accommoda- 
tion for them in the town. Instead of conscripts, chosen soldiers were intro- 
duced, who, in the night overpowered the sentinels, and admitted four regi- 
ments, who lay in the neighbourhood. Finally, St.-Sebaslians, the key to the 
great road from Bayonne to .Madrid, and the destined theatre of such des- 
perate struggles between the French and English, was obtained on still more 
easy terms. By permission of the Spaniards, it had become the depot for the 
hospital of the French regiments who had passed through ; but the governor, 
conceiving disquietude at the visible increase in the number of these pre- 
w«rch 1. tended patients, and having learned some indiscreet expressions of 
Murat as to St.-Sebastians being indispensable to the security of the French 
army, communicated his fears to the captain-general of the province, and 
also to the Prince of Peace, with an earnest request for instructions (2). The 
Prince, too far gone to recede, counselled submission, though his eyes were 
now opened to the treachery of which he had been the victim ; and, to his 
disgrace be it said, the last bulwark of his country was yielded up iii conse- 
quence of express instructions from him written with his own hand (3). 
tor iiKcdify Thus were taken, by the treachery and artifice of the French Era- 
pcFor, the four frontier fortresses of Spain; those which command 
l^'Fee great roads by Perpignan, Navarre, and Biscay, across the 
s^'i with *1'*^ possession of which gives an invader the entire 

_ itooi«. command of the only passes practicable for an army from France 
into the Peninsula. And they were taken not only during a period of pro- 
found peace, but close alliance between the two countries, and by a power 
which, only a few months before, had so solemnly guaranteed the integrity of 
the Spanish dominions I History has few blacker or more disgraceful deeds 
to commemorate; and, doubtless, the perpetration of them must have been a 
subject of shame to many of the brave men engaged in the undertaking, how 
much soever the better feelings of the majority may have been obliterated by 


(l) ** My KjlUiers,” saiti lie. ** are In possession 
of ihe citadel « instnntly open tnc gales of Montjnic, 
for I hare (he speclai coinnunds of the Emperor Na- 
potion lo place garriaons In yonr fortreases. If you 
liesitate, 1 will, on the spot, declare war against 
Spain, and yon will be radusively responsible for 
all the torrcoU of blood which your resistance will 
cause to be shed.” The name of Napoleon produced 
all these martelloas effects; i( operated Uku a eharm 
in paralysing the resistance even of the um»t intrepid 
spirilt; many could encounter death ; few had the 
moral courage to undergo the imliiical risk cousc- 
qneut on nuisUnce lo his loandalos. The Spanish 
governors at this period also h.vl another excuse.^ 
the jieriidy with which they were assailed by his 
orders, was so iinprecedcntod as lo bo iiicouceivabla 
to men of honour.—Sce For, iii, 


(2) Tor. i. S3. 58. Poy. ii. 78. 85. NeH. i. 10. 
South, i. 190,204. Tbib. vi. 312. 

(3) ** On the nurgiii of the letter of the Duke de 
Mab^t captain.geueral of (luipuscoo, requesting 
instructions, anti fully detailing ibe danger, was 
writteo iu the Prince of Peace’s owu band.—** l.et 
the governor give up the place, since be has uol tbe 
iBcaiia of resUting, 1^ let him do so iu an amicable 
maaner. as has been done in other places where 
there were even fewer rrusons or grounds for excuse 
than iu tbe case of tiaiut*Scbastians.**— J/err.4, 3* 
1808. Tosairo, S. 58. Tbo general answer returned 
by the Priuce of Peace to the repeated demands 
which he received from the Moith, for inslmctioiis 
how to act. bad previously boeu— ** Receive tbe 
Kreuch well; they are our allies; they co«n« to us 
as friends.”— lUansaasso, x. 122. 
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that fatal revolutionary principle, w hich measures the morality of all public 
actions by no other test but success. Napoleon, however, who never enquired 
into the means, provided the end was favourable, was overjoyed at this easy 
acquisition of the keys of Spain, and w as led from it to discard all fears of a 
serious rupture in the course of his projected changes of dynasty in the Pen- 
insula. With his accustomed vigour, he instantly prepared to make the most 
of his extraordinary good fortune in these important conquests; fresh troops 
were instantly poured into the newly acquired fortresses ; their ramparts 
were armed, their ditches scoured , their arsenals tilled ; the monks in them 
were all turned adrift, and the monasteries converted into barracks. Several 
millions of biscuits were baked in the frontier towns of France, and speedily 
stored in their precious magazines. The whole country from the Ridassoa to 
the Douro was covered with armed men ; the Spanish authorities in ail the 
towns were supplanted by French ones ; and before as yet a single shot had 
been fired, or one angry note interchanged between the Cabinets, the whole 
of Spain, north of the Ebro, was already wrested from the Crown of Cas- 
tile (f). 

Tu. prino. IIow deeply soeverGodoy may have been implicated, by long esta- 

Jrn^h cm blished intimacy and recent lures, in the meshes of French diplo- 
macy, he could not any longer remain blind to the evident ten- 

orFr.nc. jency of the designs of Napoleon. The seizure of Pampeluna first 
drew the veil in part from his eyes; the successive captures of Barcelona, 
St.-Sebastians, and Figueras, next tore it asunder; finally, the proclamation 
of Juuot, on the first February, at once dashed to the earth all his hopes of 
national or individual aggrandisement. The portentous announcement that 
Junot w'as to administer the affairs of Portugal in its whole extent, in the 
name of the Emperor, evinced clearly that all the provisions in the treaty of 
Fontainebleau in favour cither of the Spanish family, who had ceded the 
throne of Tuscany, or the Prince of Peace individually, were blown to the 
winds. The private correspoudeuce of that ambitious statesman, accordingly, 
at this period, evinces the utmost uneasiness at the designs of France (2j. Bui 
the uncertainty of which he so bitterly complained, was of short duration. 
Fcii.c. A requisition, by Napoldon, for the removal of the Spanish fleet to 
Toulon, which the Cabinet of Madrid were weak enough to comply with, though 
Feb. , 7 . the rapid succession of events prevented its execution, was soon 
followed by a formal demand of all Spain to the north of the Ebro, to be in- 
corporated with the French monarchy. In return, he offered to cede to the 
Spanish monarchy his newly acquired realm of Portugal (3); but it was rea- 
dily foreseen that the proposal would prove entirely elusory, as Junot had 
taken possession of the whole country in the name of Napol<lon, and it was 


(l) Voy, iii. 8S, 87. 89. Tor. i, 60* Soatb. i. 
J9S. 205. Loud. i. 57, AO. 

Gonrral Fot, ibongb 9 Ifbrml writer, am) of the 
Na|>olMn school, giTet a full detail, much to his 
credit, of these dUgracefui traosactions, ood draws 
a veil over none of the d'shooounble deeds bj 
which they were arconiplisfaed.^SeeFoT, iii. 75,85. 
Ihis is the true and koaooraUe spirit of history, 
and withal the most politic, for It ghres double 
wciglit to tbe defeitce of his couatry on other points 
vtiifu aiidcrtaheQ by such a i-hainpiou. 

Ills secret (2) Oti February 9tb, Godoy wrote 
dnrpaieh to to bis agest I$qiii«.*rdo at Poris the 
Isquirrdo si followiog secret dispatch :«— ** I ns. 
tbis period, ceive iw news; I live iu uucertaioty j 
Me treat} is alreaify a dead letter ; this kiugdora is 
covered with troops i the harbours of Portugal arc 


about to be occupied by them ) Junot governs the 
whole of that coutUfT. We have just received a do- 
mand for the remainder of our fieets to co operate 
with the French, which must be complied with. 
Every thing is uncertainty, intrigue, and distrust ; 
public opinion is divided; the heir.sppareui to the 
throne was lately involved in a treasottahie couspi- 
racy; tbe French troops live at Irec quarters on the 
country ; the pe«>ple arc exhausted by ibeir rvquisi- 
fioius. You yourself have hern lo ItUlc purpose at 
Paris; the ambassador there is useless. NV^il the 
devil is lo come of ail Uiis? what will be tbe etui of 
this unrertainty f If you know any thiug, for God’s 
sake let lue know it ; an) thing is better than this 
uncerlaiuty.”— Gooov te isqctesoo, Feiruerjr, 
1808 ; TNissupasr, vj. 311. 813. 

(8) llitb. vL 819, 313. Dard. x. 122, 123. Tor. 
i. 58, 59. Foy. iii. 109. 
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not to be supposed he would ever relinquish his grasp of a monarchy so im- . 
portaiit in his maritime designs against Great Britain (i ). 

liLd. Possessed of Spain to the north of the Ebro, including, of course, 
anarrottiu Catalonia, Navarre, the whole frontier fortresses, and passes k. 

of , . . 1 . • r • *• 

Napoleon, through the Pyreitfees, was, in a military point of new, possession - 
uIJhToViliV of Spain itself; not a fort existed to arrest the French between ■ 
fMrtioSc- jijgj rjvcr and the capital. The intelligence communicated by Is- 
quierdo revealed the alarming fact, that the title of Emperor of the Indies, 
was to he given to Ferdinand ; and that Napok'on continually reverted to the 
<lependcnce of the tranquillity of France on the succession to the Crown of 
Upain. In the course of the conferences, the Spanish diplomatist had pene- 
trated the real secret, and distinctly warned the Prince of Peace that the •' 
total dethronement of the House of Bourbon was resolved on. The arrival of 
uircii II. the yueen of Etruria at Madrid at this juncture, who had been ii 
forced to renounce one throne by the French Emperor, and since insidiously ’« 
deprived of the compensation promised her instead of Portugal, enhanced 
lurch i 3 . the general embarrassments ; and at length the arrival of Murat at 
Burgos, with the title of “ Lieutenant of the Emperor,” and an immense 
staff, both civil and military, left no room for doubt that Napoldon was de- ii ' 
termined to appropriate to himself the whole Peninsula, in this extremity 
the Prince of Peace, roused to more manly feelings by the near approach of 
danger, both to the monarchy and his own person, recalled a letter which . 
M.rrh 15. he had dispatched to Paris, consenting to the cession of the pro- 
vinces north of the Ebro, and counselled the King to imitate the example of • 
the Prince Regent of Portugal and depart for .Seville, with a view to embark'* 
M.rrh 16 . for America. Preparations were immediately made for the jour- • 
ney; the guards were assembled at Aranjuez, then the royal residence; 
thirty pieces of cannon were brought from .Segovia, and messengers dis- 
patched to Gibraltar to bespeak an asylum for the fugitive monarch within its . 
iuipregnablc wails. Meanwhile Napok^n, keeping up to thclast his detestable t 
H.rcb i;. system of hypocrisy, sent the King a present of twelve beautiful 
horses, with a letter announcing “ his approaching visit to his friend and' . 
ally the King of Spain, in order to cement their friendship by personal inter- ^ 
course, and arrange the affairs of the Peninsula without the restraint of 
diplomatic forms;” while the passage of the Bidassoa by six thousand of the 
Imperial Guard, the formation of a new French army, nineteen thousand 
strong, in Biscay; under Marshal Bessiercs, and the increase of the forces in 
Catalonia to fifteen thousand men (2), told but too clearly that if he did 
arrive, it would be with the pomp and authority of a conqueror. 

The Prince of Asturias was ofl'ered by the King either to share the 
flight of the Royal family, or remain at home with the title of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Kingdom. He at first preferred the former,; 
*''*"• alternative, though his conlldants, not yet convinced of the total 


TttmaU at 
Aranjura, 
•ml oYfr- 


Napol/ofi (l) The proposition for the ceasion 
drmands the of prmrincrtt north of the I'lbro 
t^*pro-** was brought to Madrid by iKJuierdo, 
vlnr«« to the ^ proc«s>Tttr}Mle of the 

iiorttiofthe import of long conferences held at 
Ebro. Paris between hiui.sclf« Duroc, and 
Talleyrand ; they bore t— The Empemr is desirous 
of exchanging Portugal with the .Stiaiiish provinces 
to the north of the Kbro, to ovoid tne inconvenieuce 
of a niilitarv ro,*id ocrou Castile. A new treaty, of* 
fensive otitf defensive, appears necessary to bind 
Sjiaiu more closely to the Cnuttuciital System. The 
repose of his empire retiuiree, that the joceerjien to 
the Cronn of 6’«4f//e should be fixed in au irrevocable 


mauner. His hbjesty is willing to grant jiertaission 
to the King to bear the title of Emperor of the todies , ' 
aud to grout his niece in marriage to the Prince of 
Asturias." — .Such was the proc^-verbale; but U«" 
quiordo, says Fuy, was too acute a diplomatist not 
to see that Napoleon was deceiving all the world; • 
and that he was l>ent upon getting the entire com- 
mand of the whole l*eniiisula, and disposing of it at * 
his pleasure.— Foi, iii. lOy* tlO; and lso«iaaon'« 
Detpoteh to the Psivoaov Pascs,21fA 3/areh, iDOd* •. 
Sav&sv, iii. i42. 

(2) Tor. i. (M). 64. Thib. vi. 313» Foy, iii. a * 
103a 113. bond. i. 60, 04. 
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overthrow of the dynasty contemplated by Napol^n, dissuaded him from the 
step, and strongly recommended him to throw himself into the arms of Na- 
poleon. Meanwhile, the preparations for a journey by the Court, and certain 
vague rumours of their approaching departure from the kingdom, which had 
transpired, collected an unusual crowd to Aranjuez, and increased to the 
very highest pitch the anxiety of the people at Madrid; who, notwithstand- 
ing the ignorance in which they were kept, had still learned with dismay the 
seizure of the frontier fortresses, and the occupation of the northeni pro- 
vinces by the French troops. The French ambassador openly and loudly 
condemned the projected departure to the south, as uncalled-for, imprudent, 
and calculated only to disturb the existing state of amity between the two 
nations,— while Murat at Burgos issued a proclamation, which arrived at 
this period at the capital, in which he enjoined his soldiers, “ to treat the 
Spaniards, a nation estimable in so many respects, as they would treat their 
French compatriots, as the Emperor wished nothing but happiness and feli- 
city to Spain.” Still the general effervescence continued, and the King, to 
March i6. calm it, issued a proclamation, in which he earnestly counselled 
peace and submission : an advice which had a precisely opposite effect. As 
the period of departure approached, the reluctance of Ferdinand to accom- 
pany the fugitive monarch became hourly stronger, and his friends gave out 
that he was resolved to remain at home and stand by his country : a resolution 
which was loudly applauded by the people, who regarded him as the only 
hope of the nation, and were worked up to a pitch of perfect fury against the 
Prince of Peace, whom they regarded as, more than he really was, the author ■ 
of all the public calamities. A casual expression which dropped from the 
Prince on the morning of the f7th, “ This night the Court sets out, but I 
will not accompany them,” increased the general ferment, by spreading the 
belief he might possibly be reluctantly torn away from the kingdom ^ his 
fathers. At length, when the royal carriages drew up to the door of the royal 
palace, and preparations for an immediate departure were made, matters 
came to a crisis: the people rose in tumultuous masses; a large body took 
uairh n. post at the palace, cut the traces of the carriages, and put an entire 
stop to the intended journey, while a furious mob, composed in great part of 
disbanded soldiers, surrounded the hotel of the Prince of Peace, from whoso 
guards they experienced no resistance, forced open the doors, ransacked 
the most private apartments in searching for the object of their indignation, 
who, however, for the time escaped ; but still observing some moderation 
in their excesses, brought the Princess, with all the respect due to her 
rank, to the royal palace (f). 

Fall of tha In the first moment of alarm, the Prince of Peace had escaped by 

a back passage, with a single roll, which was lying on the table, 

J.““*“";°'in his hand, and flying up to the garrets, hid himself under a 

M«rrh It. quantity of mats, until the first violence of the tumult had sub- 
sided. To appease the people, the King issued a decree the following 
morning, by which he was deprived of his functions as Generalissimo and 
High Admiral, and banished from Court, with liberty only to choose his 


(I) Tor. i. «S. 7S. Foj, iii. 113, 1 IT. Thib. ri. 
331.322. Lond. i. 64, «3. 

Tho tumult at lh« Prince of Peace's palace (tril 
commenced fromtke inohreco[^niaing io tlio peraoo 
of a veiled lady, who Icfl Uio pnlace at do^h on the 
evening t7(h, turrounded by the guards, 

Donoa Josefs Tudo, who had «o long hern ifie mli- 
IrcM of the favourite. His marriage with the nieeo 
of the King Qo more dUturbed ibair rela(ion.s (ban 


either the one or the other eicited any jealousy in 
the breast of the Qneen, whose criminal {hirtiality 
had been the lole cause of his original elrvatino i— 
and the tumult at Aranjuex found thani AofA residing 
tpiirtly under the same roof — Toiaso, i. 74 ; hoy, 

iii. 116- Thi* it a clrar proof that, in some cases at 

least, the ardour of the sun in a warm clitnate «loea 
not iiillame tha passion of the frecn*eycd momter. 
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place of retreat. This measure, however, was far from restoring general 
tranquillity ; the violence of the public feeling was manifested by the seizure 
of Don Diego t'.odoy, a relation of the Prince, who was conducted with every 
mark of ignominy by his own troop of dragoons to his barracks : and secret 
information was received, that a new and more serious tumult was pre- 
paring for the succeeding night, having for its object a more important 
change than the overthrow of the ruling favourite. At the same time intel- 
ligence arrived that the guards when sounded as to whether they would 
repel an attack upon the palace, answered, “ that the Prince of Asturias 
could alone ensure the puldic safety;” and at the same time that Prince 
waited on the King, and oflered, by sending the oflicers of his household 
through the crowd, to disperse the assemblage; a proposal which was gladly 
accepted, but necessarily led to the suspicion, that he who could so easily 
appease, had not been a stranger to the origin, of the tumult. The night 
passed quietly over, but next morning, at ten o’clock,' a frightful distur- 
bance arose, in consequence of the discovery of Godoy in his own palace. 
. M.rch 19. The unhappy victim of popular fury had remained for thirty-six 
hours undiscovered in his place of concealment; but at length the pangs of 
thirst became so intolerable as to overcome the fear of death, and he ven- 
tured down stairs to get a glass of water. He was recognised by a Walloon 
sentinel at the foot of the steps, who immediately gave the alarm. A crowd 
instantly collected ; he was seized by a furious multitude, and with diffi- 
culty rescued from instant death by some guards who collected around him, 
and, at the imminent risk of their own lives, dragged him suspended from 
their saddles almost in the air, covered with contusions, and half dead with 
terror, at a rapid pace across the Place San Antonio to the nearest prison, 
amidst the most dreadful cries and imprecations. Prevented from wreaking 
their vengeance on the chief object of their hatred, the mob divided into 
separate parties, and traversing tiie streets in different directions, sacked 
and levelled with the ground the houses of the principal friends and depen- 
dants of Godoy. At length Ferdinand, to whom all eyes were now turned 
-as the only person capable of arresting the public disorders, at the earnest 
entreaty of the King and Queen, whose anxiety, amidst all the perils with 
which they were themselves surrounded, was chiefly for the life of their 
fallen favourite, flew to the prison at the head of his guards, and prevailed 
on the menacing mob by which it was surrounded to retire. “ Are you as 
yet King?” enquired the Prince of Peace, when Ferdinand first presented 
himself before him. “ Not as yet, but 1 shall soon be so.” In effect, Charles IV 
deserted by the whole Court, overwhelmed by the opprobrium heaped on 
his obnoxious minister, unable to trust bis own guards, and in hourly ap- 
prehension for the life, not only of Godoy, but of himself and the Queen, 
deemed a resignation of the crown the only mode of securing the personal 
safety of any of the three; and in the evening a proclamation appeared in 
which he relinquished the throne to the Prince of Asturias (f). 


(0 I-una >.gs.6a. Tor. i. 73.79. Foj, iii. 118, 
m. NHI. i. IS. M. TM1>. tI. 321. 323. 

Hb procla* '* infinuitir* no lon|^r 

matlon, an4 p^nnil UK to bear tb« weight of ibe 
go«(*rtiuiiot of my kitigdoiOs and 
iu«« on tb« standing in nred. lor Uir rrt^iabhsh* 
uiliji'ct. ineiU of lO}' bvaltb. of a wilder clitoati' 
and a prirata lifcj I bavo tlrlenBined afu*r tbe 
uost mature (lelibtTktiuu. to abdicilc ibe (Uvtwn lo 
favour of mj beir and wrU-brtoved son» tbc iViiice 
of Atturias, aiul deairr tbat UiU, luy free end »j>on* 
laaootu abtHcatioii, should be fulhr carried into 


exccutioD in all points.'*— Deeras \9th l^arch^ 
180S: Kut. iii. 371.— On the day following« Ibe 
King infonned Mural of bis resigualioB, wiib full 
details of bij reasons for so doing* but witboul 
alUgiug any others tbsti those sui Uulh in the pu* 
blie insiruueui ; boi uu ibe !2lst lie wrote a soerrt 
de»patcU to Napob-on, in which be asserted,— ** 1 
have not resigntid in favour of uiy sou, but from tbe 
force of circutBstauers, aud vrbeu tbe din of arms 
and the efatnours of my insurgent guards left uie 
no alternative but resiguatiun or death, which 
would speedily hero been foUowed Igr that of the 


by'Googk 
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The Prince was proclaimed King under the title of Ferdinand VII 


Uohrmal 

on the day of his father’s abdication ; and this auspicious event, 
"'“'•"““•coupled with the fall of Godov, diffused universal transport. All 
ranks and classes of the people shared in it : the surrender of the frontier 
fortresses ; the hundred thousand men in the northern provinces, the ap- 
proach of Napoldon with his guards, were forgotten, now that the traitors 
who had betrayed the nation were fallen ; the houses in Madrid were de- 
corated during the day with flowers and green boughs; at night a vast illu- 
mination burst forth spontaneously in every part of the city. Ferdinand VII 
was hailed with enthusiastic applause as the saviour of his country, whenever 
he appeared in public; while the- public fury against the Prince of Pence 
rose to such a height, that the people in many parts of the kingdom des- 
troyed the institutions which he had established for the promotion even of 
agriculture, manufactures and the arts, from which nothing but unmixed 
good could have been anticipated (1). 
coaiimird IVliilc tlic Spauisli people were thus abandoning themselves to 
transports of joy at the accession of a new monarch to the throne, 
Murat at the head of the French troops was rapidly approaching 
Madrid. On the 15th March, he set out at the head of the corps 
M«icii 15. of Moncey, the imperial guard and the artillery from Burgos, 
taking the road of the Somo-Sierra. On the same day, Dupont, with two 
divisions of his corps and the cavalry, broke up for the Guadarama pass; 
the third division of Dupont’s corps remained at Valladolid to observe the 
Spanish troops which occupied Galicia. No sooner had these forces advanced 
on the road towards Madrid, than their place at Burgos was supplied by the 
army of reserve under Bessi6res. The whole body moved on by brigades, 
taking with them provisions forlifteen days, and lifty rounds of ball cartridge 
each man; they bivouacked at night with patroles set, and all the other 
precautions usual in an enemy’s territory. They every where gave out that 
they were bound for the camp of St.-Roque, to act against the English, at 
the same time belying these pacific declarations by arresting all tlie Spanish 
soldiers and posts whom they met on the road, so as to prevent any intel- 
ligence of their approach being received. In this way they passed without 
opposition, and almost without their advance being known, the important 
Marciiis. range of mountains which separates Old from New Castile; and 
Murat, having learned at Beytrajo, on their southern side, of the events at 
Aranjuez, redoubled his speed, and entered Madrid at the head of the cavalry 
and imperial guard and a brilliant staff’, on the day following and took up 
his quarters in the Hotel of tlie Prince of Peace. This formidable apparition 
excited much less attention than it would otherwise have done, in conse- 
M>rcii>4. quence of all minds being intent on the preparation for Ferdi- 
nand VII on the following day making his public entry into the capital. He 


Queen. I bare been forced to Abdicete, and hare 
no longer any hope but in (he aid and support of 
March 21 . my luaj'iiaiiimous ally, the Kinperor 
Napolran ” Un the aarae day ha draw up a secret 
protest, which seta forth,—** I declare that my 
tierrre of t9th March, by whicli 1 abdiruted the 
('.rown in favour of mv son, ia an act to which I was 
forced, to prevent liie effusinn of Mood in air 
beiovttl tubj»cU. It should, therefora, he regarded 
pa mill.*’— ^ both doiutaeiits in For, lii. S9'.2. 
393 ; Jtttt.—Ow the other band, the d.iy after 

his abdieatiou, Chorh's IV aaid to the diplomatic 
body assembled at thu fiacurial,- ** I never per* 
fbroied an action in my IHc with more pleasure.*' 
The truth appears to he, tliattbe abdication, in the 


first iaatanCT, was prcaopled chirily by terror fur 
the life of the Prince of Peace, for whose safely 
throughout the Boyal pair uiaoifesled more solici- 
tude than for tbdr own concerns ; and it was an 
afterthought to protest againvt it as null, or allciupl 
to iwende from the act Tbihaudeau U’cms to incline 
to the opinion that the protest on 2lvt March was 
drawn oat suhsc(|uent to ila date, and after tbs 
arrival ef Murat, lliough, doublloas, the resignation 
of the Oown, even if suggested only by terrors for 
Godov's laCc, caiiuol be considered as a voluntary 
deed— “See Toasao, i. 85» fld* and TittBAi:OKAi>, v», 

(l) Tor. i. 84, 8S. Ixmd. i. 66. South i. 909, 218 
filcki.di, 22. 
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came in accordingly, accompanied by (wo liundred thousand citizens of all 
ranks, in carriages, on foot, and horseback, who had gone out to welcome 
their Sovereign; and Murat, who was an eye-witness to the universal trans- 
ports which his presence occasioned, failed not instantly to write olT to 
Napoldon intelligence of what he had seen, with many observations on the 
probable effect of so popular a Prince permanently retaining the supreme 
direction of affairs (f}. 

Marat dr- Tlic first corc of Ferdinand, after he ascended the throne, was to 
ra('^ir°FrV- transmit to Napoleon a full account of the transactions at Aranjuez, 
according to his version of the affair; and he anxiously awaited 
•tea *1'® answer which was to be received from the supreme arbiter of 
his fate. In the interim, however, he experienced from the French 
authorities the utmost reserve ; and when he made a visit to Murat, and was 
announced as king of Spain, he had the murtifleation of being obliged to 
return, not only without any of the honours due to his rank, but without 
having had a single word addressed to him by that officer or his atten- 
dants (2). As, however, it was of the utmost importance to the new sovereign 
that he should be recognised by the French Emperor, — and his situation 
without such countenance was not only precarious but full of danger, — no 
pains were spared to conciliate his favour, and win the good-will of the 
French generals in Madrid. Flattery, caresses, obsequious obedienee to every 
demand, were all tried, but in vain; Murat, aware of the secret designs of 
his brother-in-law on the throne of Spain, was careful to avoid every thing 
which could have the semblance even of recognising his title to the throne. 
Meanwhile, Charles IV and (he Queen more and more alarmed for the safety 
of their fallen favourite, did not let a day pass without reiterating their 
entreaties to Murat to take him under his protection, and now openly re- 
presented the resignation as an involuntary act; while that general, careful 
above all to advance the interests of his master, took military possession of 
the capital, occupied and fortified the Retire, reviewed all his forces on (he 
edge of the town, and nominated General Grouchy, governor of Madrid. 
Every thing asked by (he French authorities was instantly granted; all their 
requisitions for the support, clothing, or pay of the troops, were carefully 
complied with ; and even the ungracious demand for the sword of Francis I, 
which had hung in the royal armoury ever since it had been taken in. the 
battle of Pavia, was also yielded to the desire of Ferdinand to conciliate his 
uaicb 3i. much dreaded ally (5). A hint was next given tliat the journey of 
Don Carlos, the King’s brotlier, destined to celebrity in future times, to re- 
ceive the emperor on the frontiers of (he kingdom, would be very accept- 
able : this, too, was instantly acquiesced in, and preparations were made 
for his departure. Encouraged by such marks of compliance, Beauharnais 
then insinuated that it would have (he best eflect upon the future relations 
of the two potentates, if Ferdinand himself were to go at least as far as 
Burgos to receive his august guest ; but the advisers of the Spanish monarch 


(1) t.ond. i. 6Ti SoutU. i. 21 0, 225. Foj, lu . 
128* 130- Tor. i. 93. 97- ri, 325. 

(2) “ The Queen of Elruriu bad, uiikuowu to Mu> 
rut, arranged uuiUera for an tnlervieMr between bim 
and Ferdinaml V|)., and accordiit{;ly b«* made his 
ap|>earauce and was announced as King of Spain^ 
when the French General was paying a visit (o tlie 
Ex.t/uveii of Tuscany. Murat »lo»d up when he «ii> 
lered the room, but did not advance a step to meet 
him : Ferdiujml paused at his uue.x|>ectc^d reserve ; 
and the Queun, to put an end to so awkward a scene. 
At down to Uit piano and began to pUys ffciUirr 


said 0 word ; at length Ferdinand mechanically drew 
near to his sister, and stood beside the instrument ; 
Murat never stirred, and soon after, bowing to the 
Queen, retired, without having taken any further 
notice of the einharrassed mouarch."»>Foy,iii. i40, 
not* 

(3) *' It was brought iu stale from the Armoria 
Beal to the ]>alace of Murat by the Count Altemion. 
' It could not,* said hr, ‘be given op to more worthy 
hands tlun those of the illustrious general formed in 
the H'bool of the hero of the age.^ ’'^v'Foiiiii. 142> 
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'vvere startled at this demand, especially so soon after the perfidious seizure 
of the fortresses ; and the inhabitants of Madrid, grievously offended at the 
coldness of the French authorities to their beloved Prince, and the un- 
authorized intrusion of their troops into the capital, were daily becoming 
more and more exasperated at their imperious allies (!}. 

Napoldon received the account of the events at Aranjuez, on the 
night of the 2Gth March, at Paris. He instantly took his finaf reso- 
Looi. Hon.- lution, and next morning offered the crown of Spain to his brother 
u° Louis. His letter to that Prince still exists, and affords decisive 
evidence of his views on that monarchy, even at that early period, and of the 
profound dissimulation, as well as thorough perfidy by which his subsequent 
conduct, both to Ferdinand and Charles IV, was characterised (2). Louis, 
however, was not deceived by the specious offer thus held out to him ; he 
had felt on the throne of Holland the chains of servitude, and the responsibi- 
lity of command, and be was thinking rather of resigning his onerous charge 
than accepting another still more burdensome : he therefore refused. At the 
same time Napoleon had a long conversation with Isquierdo at St.-Cioud, as 
to the state of public opinion in the Peninsula, and the feelings with which 
they would regard a prince of his family, or even himself, for their sove- 
reign. Isquierdo replied — “ The Spaniards would accept your Majesty for 
their sovereign with pleasure, and even enthusiasm, but only in the event of 
your having previously renounced the crown of France.” Struck with this 
s»>rji> answer, he meditated much on the affairs of Spain; and without 
Mwrid. revealing to him his real designs on the Spanish crown, sent Sa- 
Ap.li 1 . yg,.y {q (o corvy into execution his intrigues in the Spanish 

capital; and foreseeing that the crisis of the Peninsula was approaching, and 
that it was indispensable that he should get both Charles and Ferdinand into 
his power, set out himself for Bayonne in the beginning of April (5). 


(l) Und. i. 69, 70. Foj-, i. HO, 142. Thib. ri. 
332. Tor. i. |09. 

IVtpoiton't (3) Napolr^n't letter to bis brother 
letter to Touts in these tenm 37tb 
March, 1808— The Kinc ofSp.iin has 
tbhi erTect. abdicated ; the Princo of Peace 

has been imprisoned; insurrectionary morements 
have shown theiuseWes at Madrid. At that inMaol 
our troops were still forty leagues distant ; Imt on 
the 23d, Murat must hare entered that capital at the 
bead of forty thousand men. The people detnnnd 
me, with loud cries, to fix their destinies. Deing 
tonrinced that / shait ntrer bt abU to canttuJ* m toUd 
peate mith England iUl / Aore giVan a grra/ moremen/ 
on the Continent, / hare rttolved to put a French 
Prince on the throne of Spain. In this state of affairs 
/ hove turned mjr eyw tojroa for tho throne of Spain. 
Say at once what is your opinion on that souject. 
You most be aware that this plan is yet in embryo ; 
and that although 1 Ivtve 100.000 men in .Spam, yet, 
acconling to circunutaoces, 1 may either advance 
directly to iny olijeet, in which case every thing will 
be concluded in a fortnight, or be more cifcams|)ect 
ill iny advances, and the final result appear only 
after several months' operations. Answer categor* 
*®lly-“»f I deebre you King of Spain, can 1 rely on 
you?" — Nspouiox to Lovis, 27fA A/errA, 1808>~~ 
Tnaaao, i. iOO; and TetsADocAti, vi. 334. 

f3) Savary iii. 162. Tor. i. 100, lOl. Thib. vi. 
334, 335. Foy, iii. i42, l43* 

HU secret When Savary received his final ir>> 
ituirortions. itrucliuus for Madrid. Napolt-on said 
and objrrfof io liiin Charles IV haifuhdicated; 
bU journey. hU son has succeeded him. an«l this 
cliange has been the resnltofarcvotuiion in which 
the Prince of IVace has falleo, which looks as if 


these changes were not altogether voluntary. I was 
fully prepared for tome thanks in Spainf lint 1 think 
they are now taking a tuni ahogetner different from 
ahat I intended. See our ambassador on the subject ; 
eiK|nire especially why he could not prevent a rcro* 
lution in which I shall he forced to intervene, aud tii 
which 1 shall be considered as implicated. Before 
recognising the son, 1 must be made aware of the 
sentiinouts of the father ; nothing will induce me to 
do so till 1 see the resignation duly legalized, other* 
wise a troop of IraiiorK may be introduced into in^ 
palace during the night, who may force me to abdi* 
cate, and overturn the state. When I made peace on 
the Nieinen, I stipulated, that if England did not 
accept the mediation of Alexander, he should unite 
his arms to mine to constrain that jrawer Io sulnnls' 
sion. I would be weak, indeed, if, having nblained 
that single advantage from those whom I have van- 
qoishrd, I should permit the Spaniards to embroil 
me afresh on my wtwk side, and give that jKjwcr 
much greater advantages than they had lust by the 
rapture with Russia, f/'hat ! fear oAore eeery thing 
li a rerolutinn, of which / neither know the direetion nor 
hold the threads ; doublics«, it would be a great ob- 
ject tn avoid a war with S{Min; such a rontest 
would be a species of sacrilege, but 1 would will- 
ingly incur alt its hazards, if tho prince who govents 
that state is dtsposcxl to emhrai'e such a policy. I 
should thus be in the same situation wilh I.uiiU XIV. 
when he engaged, in support of his grandson, in the 
war of the successiau;^thR same (loUticat necessity 
governs both c.vses. Had Charles IV. reigned, and 
the Priiice of Peace nnt been overlurnod. we might 
have remahicj at peace, because 1 could rely on 
them; but now all is changed. But if.Spain is in- 
clined to throw itself into the opposite policy, I 


‘•d 


arrlfM 
al Madrid ; 
ttfrtuadra 
rerdiiiand 
to go to 
Kayoon«. 
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No person could be belter qualified than Savary to execute the 
ambiguous but important mission with which he was now charged. 
Devoted in his attachment' to the Emperor, intimately acquainted 
with his most secret projects, active, insinuating, skilful, a perfect 
master of finesse and dissimulation, and wholly unscrupulous in the means 
employed for the execution of his purposes, he was admirably adapted for 
conducting that dark intrigue, which was intended, without a rupture, to 
terminate in the dethronement of the entire race of the Spanish House of 
Bourbon. In the most flagitious as well as important deeds of Napoldon's 
life, the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, the Russian negotiations succeeding 
the Treaty of Tilsit, and in those which followed the battle of Austerlitz, he 
had borne a conspicuous part, and his present situation at the head of the 
Gendarmerie d’Elite, gave him the direction of the most important part of 
the state police. Fully possessed of the secret views of the Emperor, and en- 
tirely regardless of any breach of faith in carrying them into effect, he spared 
neither menaces, nor flattery, nor assurances of safety to accomplish the 
grand object of getting Ferdinand into the hands of Napoldon (i). No sooner 
had he arrived at Madrid than he demanded a special audience of the King, 
which was immediately granted. He there declared, — “ I have come at the 
particular desire of the Emperor, solely to ofler his compliments to your 
Majesty, and to know if your sentiments in regard to France are in confor- 
mity to tho.se of your father. If they are, the Emperor will shut his eyes to 
all that is past, he will not intermeddle In the emallest particular in the in- 
ternal affairs of the kingdom, and he will instantly recognise you as King of 
Spain and the Indies (2).” This gratifying assurance was accompanied with 
April lo. so many flattering expressions and apparent cordiality that it en- 

tirely imposed not only on Ferdinand, but his most experienced counsellors; 
and Savary’s entreaties that he would go at least as far as Burgos to meet the 
Emperor, who was already near Bayonne, on the road to Madrid, were so 
pressing, that their reluctance lo his departure from the capital was at length 
overcomb, and he set out from Madrid, in company with the French envoy, 
to meet his august protector (3). 

jourtirj <>f The King was every where received on his route to the northern 


wBn'rJw provinces with the same enthusiastic joy as at Aranjuez and Ma^ 

mt Savary'* 
earnest de- 
■Irc. 


drid; though the simple inhabitants of Castile, not involved in the 
trammels of intrigue, and uninfluenced by the delusions whicli 


thouU not besiute to enter ibc moDArchy wUb all 
lay forcet ; for Uiat country, if ruled by a warlike 
prince, inclined to direct o^iust os all the ro> 
soorcra ofhis nation, might pt^rhaps auccoed in 
pUcing 6/ /i« omt drnaji/ mjr fajiulj on the throne of 
France. Youaeu wbal might happen in France if I 
do not prevent it; it it my duty to foresee the dam 
ger. and take measures lo deprive the enemy of the 
resources they otherwise might dcriva from it. If 1 
cannot arrange with either the father or son, / miil 
make a clean tereep of them both ; 1 will reassemhio 
the Cortes, and resume the designsof Louis XIV. I 
am fully prepared for all that ; 1 am about to set out 
for Bayonne ; 1 will go on to Madrid, but only if it 
u absolutely anavoidable."«->Saraiy, iii. 1U2. 166. 

(l) lie admitted to the Abbe de Pradt, that his 
miMion was to get Ferdinand from Madrid. — Da 
PSADT, 73. 

f*2) Ccrallos.aS. 39. 

(3) Cevallns. 3B. 30. Tor. i. tiO, U3. Escoiq. S4. 
Savary, iii. 181. 183- Foy, HI. 145. 

“ 1 askrd permission," says Savary, '‘toaccom* 
pany the King on his journey to the north, tolely for 
this reason had come from Bayonue to Madrid 
as a conunou courier, as was the custom of travel* 


liag at that Umc ia Spain, 1 bad scarcely arrived 
when I was under the necessity of retracing my 
stepa ill the. same fashion in order to meet the F.in« 
puror, at the same time that Ferdinand was pursuiug 
the same route. I fuuud it much more convenient 
to request leave for my carriage to joiu that of Uis 
Majektyi I did so, aud my carriage accordingly 
made part of the royal cortege.”— Savasv, iii. I65, 
186,»lt is incredible that this was tbe real reason 
which induced Savary to accompany the King back 
to Burgos* Dun Prdro Crvallos says, " General Sa* 
vary made use of the most pressing iiutance to in* 
dbee the King to go lo meet the Km]>eror, alleging 
that such a step would appear iufuiitciy flattering 
to his imperial .Miycsly i and this he rc]>e«ied so of* 
ten, and in such insinuatiug terms, assertiog, at tbe 
same time, that the Hm|>tror might be hourly ex- 
pected, that it was impossible to vvithbuld credit 
from ibn assertion. >Micti the doy of departure 
was Gxed, the French general, in like oiauner, * so- 
licited the honour of accompanying his Majesty in 
bis journey, which could in no event be prolonged 
beyond Burgos, according to thr jxisilive intvili* 
geiice be bad just received of tbe approach of bis 
Majesty.' Csvalcos, 31* 
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were practised on their superiors, beheld witli undisguised anxiety the pro- 
gress of their sovereign towards the French frontier. At Burgos, however, 
the uneasiness of the King’s counsellors greatly increased, for not only w'ere 
they now surrounded by the French troops, but the Emperor had not ar- 
rived, and no advices of his having even crossed the frontier were received. 
The matter was warmly and anxiously debated in his council, and opinions 
were much divided as to the course which should he adopted; Don Pedro 
Cevallos earnestly insisting, that the King should go no further, and portray- 
ing in vivid colours the evident peril with which such an inconsiderate sur- 
render of his person into the hands of so ambitious a potentate would he at- 
tended. The other counsellors of the King were more undecided ; alleging 
for their public juslilicalion that it was utterly inconceivable that Napoh'on 
should entertain any sinister designs against the person of the monarch on 
the throne of Spain, and thus run the risk not only of lighting up the flames 
of a frightful war in the Peninsula, but placing the whole resources of its 
Transatlantic possessions at the disposal of the English government (1). Ce- 
vallos still maintained his opinion, and llie ultimate determination appeared 
But it i> still uncertain, when Savary joined the deliberations. He protested 
rr™.“tri, .nd loudly ogaiost any change in the King’s plans as uncalled-for and 
unnecessary, prejudicial alike to the honour of the French Em- 
dividfd. peror and of himself as his envoy, and likely more than any other 
step w'hich could be taken to embroil the two kingdoms, and destroy that 
good understanding which was just beginning to arise between their re- 
dprii 14 . spective monarchs. “ I will let you cut off my head,” says he, “ if, 
in a quarter of an hour after the arrival of your Majesty at Bayonne, he does 
not recognize you as the King of Spain and of the indies. To preserve con- 
sistency, he will, perhaps, in the first instance, address you with the title of 
your Highness; but in a few minutes he will give you that of your Majesty. 
The moment that is done, every thing is at an end : then your Majesty may 
instantly return into Spain (2).” 

These words were decisive : the King was surrounded by eight 

to B.yonne thousaiid of tlic Freoch troops, without a single guard to his per- 

in cons«o * , • • d. »• 

donioaora SOU. 1 he eamest manner and apparent sincerity of bavary dis- 
armed suspicion : if it had still existed, resistance was hardly pos- 
sible without a battalion to support it; and the fatal resolution to continue 
the journey to Bayonne was taken almost from necessity, although the people 
were so alive to the danger that they every where manifested the utmost re- 
pugnance to the journey being continued, and rose at Vittoria in menacing 
crowds to prevent it. At that place a faithful counsellor of the King, Don 
Mariano de Urquijo, arrived from Bilboa, and not only laid before him a 
memoir, distinctly foretelling the danger which awaited him from the French 
Emperor, but suggested a plan by which escape in disguise was still possible, 
and mentioned that both the captain-general of Biscay and a faithful battalion 


S«crrt mo« (0 TLfJtc, however, were not Lhrir 
livn of bis outj.nor ikeir real reasons; io truth 
rounsetlors tfacT liad gone tou far to recede j it 
Jn afreelnf hatf already transpired that CliarK'tlV 
to ibal step, denounced the resignation of 
Aranjuez as a frncod act, and was doing his utmost 
to engage the French goTermnent in his inlercsU 
They were all, with the exception of Cevallos, in* 
Tolved in that transaction, aud they thus saw the 
penalties of treason nirnaciog them in rear; the 
country was ovrrmn by French troops ; a iiatioual 
•tmgglc in defence of Ferdinand ap|>cari‘d ho|ielcss, 
or at least there were no preparatious fur it ; aud 


there seemed no ufety evra to ibcir Urea bat in ad* 
vauciug rapidly, and hy early submission and 
adroit flattery winning the powerful pnitection of 
the Frcikcli Emperor before the partisans of the lalo 
monarrh had had lime to malu* any impreasion. 
This U the true secret of the uiojority of Fetdinand’s 
counsellors advising him to go on to bayouuc, after 
the dangers of it had become so evident as to osoite 
tumults even in ibe bumUost ranks of lh« people.— 
Stt Fov, iir 146. 147- 

(2) Uvallos. 31. 32. Foy, iii. H7» 14&. Escoiq. 
44, 54. iii. 136f 187. 
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would be at hand at Mondragon to conduct him to Durango, and from thence 
to the fortilied town of Bilboa. Hcrvaz repeated the same advice : 
the chief of the customhouse made offer of two thousand of his of- 
ficers to protect his Majesty : the Duke of Mahon, Governor of Gui- 
puscoa, offered to pledge his head that he should escape safely 
into Arragon, and to accompany him in his flight, observing that 
it should never be said that a great-grandson of the brave Crillon was want- 
ing in the hour of need to a descendant of Henry IV. So many and such con- 
curring efforts would probably have diverted the King from his design, were 
it not that at that very moment Savary, who had gone on to Bayonne, and 
seen the Emperor, returned, bringing a letter from Napoldon himself to Fer- 
dinand, dated from that town only two days before. This letter was couched 
in such encouraging terms, and held out such flattering though equivoeal as- 
surances of an immediate recognition, which were strongly repeated by Sa- 
vary on his word of honour, that it relieved Ferdinand’s counsellors of all 
their perplexities; and it was finally resolved to continue the journey with- 
out delay to Bayonne (1). When the Duke de Mahon wished still to remon- 
strate, Esqoiquiz, who entirely directed the King, interrupted him by the 
April la. words, — “ The affair is settled ; to-morrow we set out for Bayonne ; 

we have received all the assurances which we could desire.” Still the public 
anxiety continued ; and when the horses came to the door on the following 
morning, a vast crowd assembled, and cut the traces. A proclamation was 
immediately issued to calm the general effervescence, in which the King de- 
clared “ that he was assured of the constant and sincere friendship of the 
Emperor of France, and that, in a few days, the people would return thanks 
to God for the prudence which dictated the temporary absence which gave 
them so much disquietude ; and the carriage, surrounded by a mournful and 
submissive, but still unconvinced crowd, took its departure, guarded by the 
French division of Verdier. Two days afterwards Ferdinand crossed the Bi- 
dassoa, and proceeding to Bayonne, finally committed liimself to the honour 
of the French Emperor (2). 


Enerfirtie 
rfforti of 
llx* S|Mnl(h 
•alhorltie* 
In Biicajr to 
•top tba 
Kisg. 

April 17. 


Guarded ^0 Napolrao oaid in this letteri~ 
bat deccttlol ** sfTair of Aranjuez took place 
npr«Mloa« when I was occopied with the affain 
lo that of the north. 1 ain not in a sitoation 
Utter. iQ form an opinion concerning it, nor 
of the conduct of the Prince of Peace ; but what I am 
elear about is, that it is dangerous for kings lo ac> 
costoin their subjects to the shedding of bl<^, and 
to taking justice into their own haods. The King 
has DO lunger anjr friends Your Highness will hare 
none, if ever you prove unfortunale. 'Plie people 
willingly Ukc veugesnee for the homage which they 
in geoeralpayus.Aslotheabdication ofCbarleslV, 
it took place at a moment when our armies coveretl 
Spaiu ; and, in the eyes of Europe and posterity, 1 
shall appear to have sent my truo|»s for no other 
purpose but to precipitate from the throne my 
friend and ally. As a neighbouring soverei^, I am 
called 00 to enquire into, before I recognise, that 
abdication. I declare to your Royal Highness, and 
to the whole world, if the abdication of King Charles 
was really voiontaiy, if he was not constrained to it 
by the revolt and msiirrecUon of Araajnes, / w///, 
WiMeiif hetiiatioH, end at enee, reeegnist jrou a$ King 
of Spain. I desire much to converse with you on 
this subject. The circumspectioo which, for some 
months. 1 have employed in these affairs, should 
induce /o« fo rtijr with the more confidence on me ift 
ia jrour turn, factiont of any tori ihouid disturb you on 
the throne. Your Royal Highness has now me whole 
thoughts. You »e« thet I float between aiffercut 


ideas, and have need to be fixed. You may, how* 
ever, rest assured, that, in any event, 1 shall con- 
duct mysrif towards yon as I have done towards 
your father. Rely «u uy desire to conciliate every 
thing, and on my with to find oeetuion lo give 
proofs of my of/eetion and perfett ei/eew.” — PCs- 
eoLsoir to Fbsuiiiavd, Beynnne, .dpril 10, 1808- 
~ When he put this insidious epistle into Sa* 
vary’s bauds, Napoleon said lo him, If the 
Prince of Asturias had followed wise couoss'ls* I 
should have found him here ; but from what yon tell 
me, I suppose he conceived apurehrnsioas from the 
preparatioos of the Grand Duke of berg ( Murat ). 
Return and give him this letter from me ; allow him 
to make his reflectious on it. You have no need of 
finesse i he is more interested in it than 1 am. k** 
him do as he pleases. According to your answer or 
your silence, I shall take my line, and also adc^l 
such measures as may prevent him Jrom reluming 
eltewhe r e 6ui to his father. There is the fruit of bad 
counsels. Here is a prince who perhapt will cease to 
reign in a few days, or induce a war hetween Franer 
and Spain." At the same time he wrote to Murat to 
save the life of the Prince of Peace, but send him 
immediately to Bayonne,— Savs a r, iii. 200, 212, 
213. 

(2) Tori. 115, f 19. Cevallos. 31, 33. Bscoiq. 52, 
56. Foy,iii. i48. l51.Thib.vi. 345. 351- D® 

74. Sav. iii. 210, 214, \ 
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tufl7-.iv, I'l'on his ‘Ipparliirc from Madrid, Kcrdiii.md had intnislcd the 
*<> » Hegency, of which tlie Infant Don Antonio was the 
•mt bj head. Murat, however, was the real centre of aiilliority; the pre- 
scnce of thirty thousand Frcncli troops gave him an influence 
which was irresistible. No sooner liad the King left tlie ca])ital tlian he in- , 
sisted that tlie Prince of Peace should immediately he given up to him. Don 
Antonio refused to do so until he received autliority from Ferdinand, to 
whom he instantly dispatched a courier for instructions. .Meanwhile the 
French general continued to insist for the delivery of the important prisoner, 
threatening, at the same time, to put to the sword, in case of refusal, tlie six 
hundred provincial guards intrusted with his custody. At length authority 
arrived from the King for his surrender, which thejlnfant communicated to 
the ofliccr in command of the guards, with the simple observation, “ that on 
April M. the surrender of Godov depended the preservation of the Crown of 
Spain to his nephew.” On the same day he set out from .Madrid under a 
strong French escort, and six days afterwards arrived at Bayonne. Mcan- 
Aprii >6. while Murat harassed the Regency with repeated and vexatious 
demands, apparently prompted by no oilier motive than to disgust them 
with the cares of an unsubstantial command, and accustom the people to re- 
gard the French headquarters as the centre from which all real authority 
emanated. Soon after he repaired in person to the Escurial, and bad long and 
repeated conferences with Charles IV and the old Queen. The result of their 
deliberations soon appeared in the transmission to Don Antonio of the ante- 
dated and secret state paper, already noticed (f), in which the King protested 
against his abdication as brought .about by constraint and intimidation ; and 
by the earnest advice of Murat he set out immediately after, in company 
with the Queen, surrounded by French guards, for Rayonne, to lay hisgrie- 
ApMi So. vances at the feet of Naiioldon, where he arrived four days after his 
fallen favourite. Thus did the French Emperor, by the influence of his name, 
the terrors of his armies, and the astuteness of Ids diplomatists, succeed in 
inducing the leaders of all the parties which now distracted Spain, including 
the late and present sovereign, to place their persons at his disposal; while, 
at the same time, the communications on his part which brought about this 
extraordinary result were managed with such address, and enveloped in such 
mystery, that not only could none of them boast of possessing a distinct ]ilcdge 
of what he intended to do, but all had reason to hope that the result would 
prove entirely conformable to their interests (2). 

-Meanwhile Napoleon, though possessed of such extraordinary in- 
llueuce, and invested with almost absolute power over the all'airs 
m to of Spain and Portugal, and the interests of the crowned he.ids 
iaT.rTfrrfrt. wliicli tlicy Contained, was extremely embarrassed how to ad : not 
that he swerved in the slightest degree from his intention of making, as he 
himself said, a “ clean sweep of them” ( maison nette ), but that he perceived, 
in the brightest colours, the abyss on the edge of wliic.h he was placed, and 
anticipated, with Just and sagacious foresight, the incalculable consequences 
which might result from the lighting of the flames of a national war in the 
Peniusula. Through all the weakness and submission of the last century, ho 
still discerned the traces of energy and resolution in the Spanish character. 

The timidity of its foreign conduct, the abuses of its internal administration, 
he justly ascribed to the corruptiou of the nobles, or the imbecility of the 

(1) Jntr, vi. M7. (2) Tor. i. 121, 127- F..y. iii. 112. 111. Tuili. ri. 

311, 311. Uard.x. 112. 111. 
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court. Ills generals had transmitted daily accounts of the alarming fermenta- 
tion which seemed to prevail, especially in the lower classes of the commu- 
nity ; and he rightly concluded that he would be involved in inextricable 
embarrassment if, on a side where he had so long been entirely secure, there 
should arise a contest animated by the indignant feelings of a nation hitherto 
virgin to revolutionary passions. Ilis instructions to Murat, accordingly, at 
this period were to conduct himself with the utmost circumspection ; to 
avoid every thing which might excite an angry feeling, or provoke a hostile 
collision; to strengthen his military hold of the country; but do nothing 
which might disturb the pacilic negotiations by which he hoped, without 
drawing a sword, to obtain in a few days the whole objects of his ambi- 
tion (1). 

Murat, however, was not a character to execute with skill the delicate 
mission with which he was intrusted, and he was too much accustomed to 


(l) Napoiran to Mnrat, 39th March, 1808* Sar. 
lii. 168< 

Ills tnJtnir- «• I Tear/’ said Napolfon, ** M. Grand 
«bl^ letter lo 1 )u)k> of Berg, that you are deceiring 
trilyinff situation of .Spain, and 

views re* deceive yourself also. The 

garUing It. events of the I9th March have singu- 
larly complicated our affairs; I am in the greatest 
perplexity; never suppose that yon are engaged 
wtih a disarmed nation, anrl that yon have only to 
show yonrself, to insan* the submi.ssioD of .Spain. 
The revolution of 30lh March proves that ihey still 
hare energy. \ oii have to dtal with a virgin people, 
they already have all the courage, and they will 
soon have all the cnihusiasm, which you meet with 
among men who are not worn out by ^wlitical pas- 
siona. 

March 29, ** The aristocracy and the clergy are 

1808. the ma.vters of Spain ; if they become 

seriously alarmed for their privileges and their 
existence, they will rouse the people and induce an 
eternal war. At pre.scnt 1 have many partisans 
among them if 1 show myself ns a conqueror I will 
soon cea*ic to have any. The Prince of Peace is de- 
tested, because they accuse hhn of having given up 
Spain to France, th.-it is the cry which 1^ to the 
usurpation of Ferdinand; bat Cr^t, the popular 

P arty would have beeti the least powerful. The 
rince of Asturias has none of the qualities e.vsenlial 
for the chief of a nation ; that want, however, will 
not prevent tbero, in order In oppose us, from mak- 
ing him o hero. 1 have uo w ish lo use violence to- 
wards tli.vt family: is never expedient to render 

one’s «clf odious, and inflame botred. Spain has 
above one hundred lhnu.<iaiid men in arms; less 
vroald sufllre to sastain an interior war; scattered 
over several poioU, they might succeed in erfet^ing 
the total overthrow of the monarchy. 1 have uow 
exhibiird to you the difTiculties which are in^ur- 
mOuniablo ; there are others which you will not fail 
Soon to discover, 

“ F.nglnnd will not let slip this opportunity of 
multiplying uur coibarrasaments; shu sends out 
forces daily, white she keeps on the roasts of Portu- 
gal and the Mediterranean ; she is making enrol- 
ments of Sicilians and Purlugocse. Tbo Buy«l fa- 
mily having mtiticd Portugal U> establish itself in 


J «PV , 

the Indies, nothing bat a IVevnIution con change (he 
state of that country and that is the eveol for which, 
perhapv. F.urope is (he least prenared. The persons 
•who see the moiistroos stale of the government in its 
(rue light, are armali minority ; the great laojurity 
profit hy its abu.v«i. Omsi^tentiy with the interests 
of my empire, I ean do infinite good to Spain. 
What are the best nirans of attaining that object ? 
Should 1 advaiii*e lo Madrid and assume the rights 
of a protector, by declaring for the father against 


the son? It is difficult lo re-cstabUsh Charles IV. 
Ilis rule and hit favourite have become to unpopu- 
lar Uiey could not stand three months. Ferdiuand, 
again, is the enemy of France; it is because he is so, 
that they bare pot him on the throne. To keep him 
there would be to proainle the factions, wbo, lor 
twenty-five years, L.ive wished the siilijugatinn of 
France. A family alliance would be a feeble bond t 
the Queen Elizabeth and nlbcr prince.sses |M‘rished 
miserably when they wished to sacrifice them to 
atrocious vrngenute. 1 think we ihonid precipitate 
nothing, and take counsels from future events, 

*' 1 do not approve of ynur taking possession so 
precipitately os you have done of Madrid; you 
should have kept the army ten leagues from the ca- 
pital. Your entry into Madrid, by exciting the 
alann of tbe Spaniards, has )wwerfulty supported 
Ferdinand. 1 will write to you what part to adopt 
tu regard to the old King; take care yon do not 
commit me to meet with Ferdinand in Spnin, oolesa 
you deem it expedient fur me to recognise him as 
King of .*?pain. Above all, take care that the Spa- 
niards do not suspect what |vart 1 am about to adopt : 
you can have no difficulty iu doing $0, for 1 have 
not fixed on one myself. 

** Impress upmi the nobles and clergy, that if 
France is obliged to hiterfere in the affairs of Spain, 
their |>rivileges will be respected. .S.iy to the ina- 
gistralcs and citizens of towns, and to ihecoligh- 
tene<l penmns, that Spain retjuires to re-crcale the 
inachiue of government t that it has need of inslitu- 
tiuns which will preserve it from tbe weight of feu- 
dality, and protect and encourage industry. Faint 
to them the present condition of France, desjtite the 
wars it has undergone ; tbe splendour of its reli- 

S ion; the iinportanrc of a polulcal regeucralion ; 

ic internal necurily and external respect which it 
brings io its train. ( will attend lo your private in- 
terests 1 have no thought of ibi'iu : Portugal remains 
m/ disposal liCt the French army avoid every 
encounter, cither with tbe S|>4uish army or detached 
bodies : not a cartridge shuutd he burned un cither 
aide. Keep tbo army always wmso days' march 
distant from the .Spanish corps. If warlrtak out, all 
is /oil.**— Jfsroi.fox to Moxst, 39rfi .VarcA, 1808 i 
Savzsv, iii, 1(18, iTl. History does not nlTord a 
more huninous example pf sagacious foresight than 
this letter presents; and yet the Emperor. soonaAer, 
fell headlong iato the very dangers which bo here 
so clearly depicted, and was so desirous la avoid I 
It is rrmarkabte as a proof of hts profonnd habits 
of dissimulation, rven with his most coofidential 
»t‘rvaut>i, that, in Iiis letter to his lienlenaut at Ma- 
drid, he makes no rarotion of the design to place a 
relation of his own on the throne of .Spain, though 
only three day.s before, he bad offered it to Louis 
King of ilolland.— A'Vifc ante, vi. 269. 
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simptoni make every tiling bend to military force, to be qualified to assume 
III spiiD 10 at once, in circumstances singularly diflicult, tlie foresight and cir- 
A^liiL«*" cu inspection of an experienced diplomatist. llLs precipitance and 
arrogance, accordingly, accelerated tliccalastroplie the Emperor was 
so soliciloi^ to avoid. Already an alarming explosion had taken place at 
Toledo: cries of “Long live Ferdinand VH” had been heard in the streets 
Aprini. from countless multitudes; and when General Dupont was dis- 
patcher!, five days afterwards, to restore order, it was only by a well-timed and 
earnest mediation of the arclibishop that a serious conflict was avoided. The 
April >6. fermentation in the Capital w as hourly increasing, especially since 
it was known that Ferdinand had crossed the frontier to throw himself into 
the arms of Napoldon, and that his father and the Prince of Peace had since 
set out in the same direction. Though the French had hitherto observed to- 
lerable discipline, yet the disorders inseparable from the continued passage 
of such large bodies of men, accustomed to the license of campaigns, had 
produced repeated conflicts between them and the inhabitants; blood had 
flowed in several places, and at Burgos the assemblage had been so alarming, 
that it required to be dispersed by regular platoons of the French infantry. 
Irritated at these symptoms of resistance, and trusting to nothing but force 
for its suppression, Murat wrote in the most menacing terms to Don Antonio, 
stating, that he could permit no concourse of men in the streets ; that life 
April i3. anarchy which prevailed was intolerable; that bis resolution to 
suppress it was irrevocably taken, and that if the government was not sufli- 
cicntly strong to enforce obedience to its orders, he would take upon biinsclf 
to maintain the public tranquillity. The Regency issued severe proclamations 
April 14. against seditious assemblages or meetings, and replied in the most 
submissive manner to the thundering menaces of Murat; but, though no pu- 
blic demonstration had yet taken place, the most alarming reports w ere in 
circulation : the French officers publicly gave out that Napoleon would rein- 
state Charles IV on the throne ; the departure of that sovereign with the 
Prince of Peace, for the Pyrenees, seemed to countenance that idea (f), and 
reports were circulated, and greedily credited, that thirty thousand armed 
Biscayans had fallen on Bayonne, and rescued their beloved Prince from his 
oppressors, while Arragon, Catalonia, and Navarre had risen in a body to cut 
off the retreat of the French army. 

uiu'"' .e At length, in the beginning of May, matters came to extremities. 

SLiridoii The government were a prey to the most cruel disquietude, being 

ptmrbini left in the approaching crisis of the monarchy with the responsibi- 

cTrmV'lity of command, and without its powers: ignorant which sove- 
reign they were ultimately to obey : fearful of betraying llieir coun- 
try, and equally so of precipitating it into a hopeless struggle: actuated at 
times by a generous desire to maintain the national independence and throw 
themselves on public sympathy for their support, and apprehensive at others^ 
that in so doing they might mar an accommodation when on the point of lieing 
concluded, and incur the pains of treason from a government which they had 
involved in irrctrievalile embarrassments — unable to determine on any de-._ 
cided course, in the midst of such unparalleled difficulties, they adopted f 
meanwhile the prudent step of confining the troops to their barracks, and ex- 
ercising the most rigid vigilance, by means of the police, to prevent the quai«T 
rels, often attended with bloodsticd, which were perpetually occurring lie- , 
tween the French soldiers and the Spanish citizens. The Imperial guard, with ^ 

(1) TMb. »i, JS9, 371. Tor. 1. 121, 137. For, Ui. 159, ifio. Louil. i. 71. 
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a division of infantry and brigade of cavalry, alone were quartered in Ma- 
drid : the artillery was all in the lletiro, but large bodies of troops, amounting 
in all to above thirty thousand men, were in the immediate neighhonrhood, 
ready to pour in on the first signal. The whole population of the eapital was 
in the streets : business was every where ala stand, and in the menacing looks 
and smothered agitation of the groups might be seen decisive proofs that a 
great explosion was at hand. “ Agibalur hue illuc urbs vario turbip flucluan- 
tis impnlsii ; coniplelis undique basilicis ct templis, lugubri prospectu, ncquo 
populi neque pleliis ulla vox: sod altoniti vultus, cl conversx ad omnia au- 
rcs : non tumullus non quics : quale magni inclus cl uiagna; irie, silenlium 
April crat (1).” Matters were in this combustible state when Murat de- 
manded that the Queen of Etruria, and the Infants Don Francisco and Don An- 
tonio should forthwith set out for Bayonne. The government licsitatcdon this 
demand, whirl! was in elTect delivering up the whole remainder of the Iloyal fa- 
mily into the hands of the French Emperor : Muratinsisted, throwing upon them 
the whole responsibility of a war in case of refusal : and the Minister of War, 
upon being referred to, drew so gloomy a picture of the military resources of 
the monarchy, that resistance was deemed impossible, and this last requisi- 
tion was agreed to, and the hour of their departure lixed for the following 
morning (2). 

oiramoucm At tcu o’clock on that day the Royal carriages came to the door of 

“'JudiTil"!! palace, and preparations for the departure of the I’rinces took 

«> ''"V place. The Queen of Etruria, who, from her long residence iu 
Italy, had ceased to be an object of interest to the people, set olT first, and was 
allowed to depart without disturbance, though an immense crowd was col- 
lected, and the whole city was in violent agitation. Two other carriages re- 
mained, and it was known among the bystanders that they were to convey the 
Infants Don Antonio and Don Francisco : a report soon spread, that Don 
Francisco, who was a boy of thirteen, was weeping in the apartments above, 
and refused to go away : presently an aide-de-camp of Murat arrived on 
horseback, and, making his way through the throng, ascended the stairs of 
the palace ; the report instantly llcw through the crowd that he was come to 
force the Royal youth from the palace of his fathers. Nothing more was re- 
quisite to throw Ihealready excited multitude into a coinbuslion : ihe Frcnch 
officer was violently assailed, and would have been dispatched on the sjiot, if 
Don Miguel Flores, anollicer of the Walloon Guards, had not protected him 
at the hazard of his o»n life. Both would, however, in all probability, have 
fallen a sacrifice to the fury of the populace, had not a French picquet at that 
moment come up, which withdrew the oflicer in safely to his comrades. Mu- 
rat instantly resolved to punish severely this insult to his authority — a de- 
tachment of fool-soldiers appeared with two pieces of cannon, and by several 
discharges with grape-shot, within point-blank range, easily dispersed the 
crowd which was collected round the palace. But the sound of that cannon 
resounded from one end of I he Peninsula to the other; in its ultimate ellccts 
it shook the empire of Napoleon to its foundation ; it was literally the begin- 
ning of the end. Instantly, as if by cnchantinenl, the city was in a tumult — 
the Spanish vehemence was roused at once into action ; all considerations of 
prudence, consequences, and probabilities of succcs,s, were forgotten in the 
intense indignation of the moment. Every where the people Hew to arms : 
knives, daggers, bayonets, were seized wherever tliey could be found ; the 

(2) Tor. i. I2T. 135. Foy. iii. 159, 103. Nell. i. 
40, Loud. i. 7'it Thib. Ti,r^70» 
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Runsmillis’ sliops rans.".ckctl for firo-arnis, and all French detachments pass- 
ing through the streets surrounded, and in many cases cut to pieces. .Such 
a tumultuary ellbrt, however, could not long prevail against the discipline 
and skill of regular soldiers : the Spanish troops were locked up, hy orders of 
their government, in their barracks, and could render no assistance; and 
though the rapid concentration of the French, when the firing commenced, 
induced the people for a time to imagine that they had driven them from the 
capital, yet they were soon, and cruelly, undeceived. Reinforced by thenu- 
inerous battalions which now ))oure<I from all (|uartcrs into the city, ami 
supported by the artillery, which on the first alarm had been brought from the 
Retiro, the French returned to the charge : repeated discharges of grape 
cleared the streets of Alcala and San Ceronymo, w hile the Polish lancers and 
Mamelukes of the Imperial RiiarJ followed up the advantage, charged re- 
peatedly through the flying masses, and took a bloody revenge for the death 
of their comrades. Meanwhile the Spanish troops, agitated by the sound of 
the tumult and discharges of artillery, .but without any orders how to act, 
were uncertain what to do, when they w'ere decided by an attack of the 
F'rench on one of their barracks. Determined by this hostile act, the artille- 
rymen drew out their guns, and placing themselves in front of the people, 
who had retreated to them for support, fired several rounds with fatal effect 
into the French columns, which were approaching. By a sudden rush, 
however, the guns were carried, and a great part of the artillerymen bayo- 
neted, among whom were the brave Daoiz and Velarde: illustrious as the 
first distinguished men who fell in the Peninsular war (1). At two o’clock in 
the afternoon the insurrection was suppressed at all points, and the troops on 
both sides had returned to their barracks : — on the side of the French three 
hundred had fallen : on that of the Spaniards not quite so many. 

Ra.urnni Hithcrto neither party could be said to have been to blame : the 
tumult, however deplorable in its consequences, was evidently tbe 
result of a collision unpremeditated on both sides; the measures 

1 ., Mural, of ^’apolcon had rendered unavoidable .m ebullition of indignation 
on the part of the outraged Spanish nation ; they had burst forth, and could 
not complain if they met with the usual fate orliazards of war. In repelling 
the violence with which they were assailed, the French had not exceeded the 
bounds of military duty : the Spanish Ministers, especially O’Farril and Azan- 
ga, had thrown themselves into the thickest of the tumult, and earnestly 
imploring a cessation of the strife, and at the hazard of their own livc.s, saved 
great numbers of both nations from destruction. Many deeds of generosity 
had occurred ou both sides, and shed a lustre alike on the French and Spanish 
character. But at this juncture, after the fighting had ceased and the danger 
was entirely over, Murat commenced a massacre as unprovoked as it was im- 
politic, as unjustifiable as it was inhuman. Trusting to the amnesty which 
liad been proclaimed by the chiefs on both sides, the Spaniards had resumed 
in part their ordinary occupations, or were walking about the streets dis- 
cussing the events of the day, when great numbers of them were seized by 
tbe French soldiers, on the charge of having been engaged in the tumult, 
hurried before a military commission, and forthwith condemned to be shot. 
Preparations were immediately made to carry the sentence into execution : 
the mournful intelligence spread like wildfire through Madrid; and all who 
missed a relation or friend were seized with the .agonizing fear that he was 

(1) Tor. i. 135. 139. Kell. i. 53, 55. Nj|i. i. U3, 84. Soulh. i. 310. 3(5. torn], i. 71. TWb. li. 373, 
374. Koy, ill. 103, 170. 
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among the victims of military barbarity. AVbilc tbe people were in this state 
of anxiety, and when tbe approach of night was lieginning to increase tbe 
general consternation, the firing began, and the regular discharge of heavy 
platoons at the Uetiro, in the Prado, the Puerto del Sol, and the church of 
Senora de la Solcdad, told but too plainly that the work of death had begun. 
The dismal sounds froze every heart with horror : all tliat had been suffered 
during the heat of the conflict was as nothing compared, to the .agonizing 
feeling of tliat cold-blooded execution, ^'or did the general grief abate when 
the particulars of the massacre became loiown : numbers bad been put to 
death, who were merely found in the streets with a knife on their persons 
and had never been in the conflict at all : all were denied the consolations 
of religion in their last moments.. Tied two by two, they were massacred by 
repeated discharges of musketry : the murders were continued on the follow- 
ing morning ; and nearly a hundred had perished before, on the carncstinter- 
ccssion of the Spanisli ministers, Murat consented to put a stop to the bar- 
barity (Ij. 

toitmne This atrocious massacre was as impolitic as it was unjustifiable. 
wb!ch\'lit< The Spaniards, who took up arms with such desperate, though 
MrtifdTn hopeless courage, to prevent the last remnant of their royal family 
Spain. frofn being torn away from their capital, wore not the subjects of 
the French crown, nor could they be regarded, eiUier legally or morally, as 
rebels to its authority. Deprived as they were by the frauds and artiflees of 
the French Emperor of their lawful sovereign, with their capital in the pos- 
session of his troops, and their fortresses perfidiously seized by bis directions, 
they had no resource but in national resistance. To treat a nation so situ- 
ated, when attempting to assert its rights, like rebels against their own go- 
vernment, and put them to death in great numbers after the conflict was 
over, in cold blood, was so glaring an act of cruelly and injustice as could not 
fail to excite the unanimous indignation of mankind. Uf all people in the 
world the French had the least right to object to such a popular effort in de- 
fence of the national independence, as it was founded on the principle on 
which their whole resistance to the coalition of the European powers against 
their Revolution had been founded, and w liicb they had, on numberless occa- 
sions, held up to the admiration and imitation of mankind. The indignation, 
accordingly, which this massacre excited throughout Spain was indescrib- 
able. iVith a rapidity that never could have been anticipated, in a country 
where so little internal conimunicatlou existed, the intelligence flew from 
city to city, from province to. province, and awakened that universal and 
energetic feeling of national resentment, which, if properly directed, is a 
certain forerunner of great achievements. ^V^tll a spirit, hitherto unknown 

sounil of lUe caunoii anti muskclrj' tliscliarycd at 
Intervals for tUrir drstrnctimi. Tlic inbabhants all 
retired totheir horars, deplored the erue|fa|e which 
W4-S tlien bflalling a parrnl, a brother, n child. 
W»“, in our family, were hewHiHtij; iIh? loss of iho 
tVlbappy Orjpflo, wlinsr release weliad-boeu uiixtlilo 
to oblaiij, when be eulm’d pale and trftnldiiif; into 
the hou^u. He had been saved by tbe Renenisity of 
a Krcncb officer, after bt* were bound, and 

Ilf wai drawn op for cxcctilioii ia the eonrt of the 
Rptiro, who *as meltetl lit the cocrjyy of his address 
in lljfit awfal inotneni to bn*t»k hifc baiulis, and s«t 
kill! at libfity, lie was hardly out of the Uinits of 
the ]vd.'K*e when hu heard the discharges which 
tenniii.Ttcd the agony of hi* ctHOjKiiiioiis in mi.<t- 
fortune. Among IfacTielims were many priests, old 
iheii, and {xrMMisoflhc mostruspccUblc character.’* 

— Totiesn, i, l4'i, l43. 


(1) Foy, iii. 171, 17'i. Tliib. vi. 374, 375. Tor. 
i. I4l, H2. I.oiul. i. 74. -South. 1. 3l6, 317. Kni>. 
1.24,25. 

“ Among those who were shot wm? many who 
had never been engnged In the conflief, and whose 
only crime coniUted in being found, od tbe streets 
with large knives or cutiuig iuslrnnif nls upon their 
persons. They were pul In death without the 
OKsislatice of u priest to console their last innmeuts 
—a circmnsUuice which in tb.n rfliginus coiiiitrv 
added to the horror wMrh the exemtlon* excited.** 
~*Fot, iii. 172. The liouobiy and candour of Hcne-* 
rat Foy are as admirublo as his (alcut and doquem'c. 

“ At the distance of twenty years,” Siij* mi eve- 
witner.?, the -Spanish histuri.'tn, “our hair still 
stamU on end at the rocollcctioit of that mournful 
and silent night i the nalm of which wo.* only inter* 
ntpied by the cries of the unhappy victims, or the 
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in Europe since ihe commencement of the first triumpli of the French revo- 
lutionary armies, the people in all the provinces, without any concert amongst 
each other, or any direction from Ihe existing authorities, began to assemble 
and concert measures for the national defence. Far from being intimidated 
by the possession of their capital and principal fortresses by the enemy, 
they were only the more roused by the sight of such advantages in the hands 
of a perfidious foe, to the more vigorous exertions to dispossess him. The 
movement was not that of faction or party, it animated alike men of all 
ranks, classes, and professions. The flame spread equally in the lonely moun- 
tains as in the crowded cities ; among the hardy labourers of the Basque Pro- 
vinces as the light-hearted peasantry of the Andalusian slopes; amidst the 
pastoral valleys of .Asturias or the rich fields of Valencia, as in the crowded 
emporiums of Barcelona and Cadiz. The movement was universal, unpre- 
meditated, simultaneous; and within a week after the untoward tidings 
reached Bayonne, NapolCon was already engaged in a struggle which promised 
to be of the most sanguinary character with the Spanish people (1). 

Ferdinand AYhilc tlic porfidious invasion of Napoleon, and the cruel mas- 
na;onne. sacrcs of Murat, were thus exciting the flames of a national war in 
he nmstftur* the Peninsula, matters were fast approaching to a crisis at Bayonne, 
ml" of" Intimidated by the violence of Murat, and no longer able to wilh- 
spain. stand the commands which he conveyed to them from his Impe- 
rial master, the Infants Don Francisco and Don Antonio set out, the day after 
the tumult at Madrid was quelled, for Bayouue, leaving Ihe capital without 
any native government, entirely at the ificrcy of the French generals. Before 
they could arrive at the place of their destination, however, matters had 
arrived atacrisis between Napoleon and the royal family of Spain. No sooner 
April ». had Ferdinand taken Ihe fatal step of crossing the Bidassoa, and 
throwing himself upon the generosity of the French Emperor, than he per- 
ceived, in the manner in which he was received, such symptoms as inspired 
the most serious disquietude as to his future fate. The customary marks of 
respect to a crowned head were wanting; the French authorities addressed 
him only by the title of “Tour Royal Highness,” instead of “ Your Majesty.” 
His first reception at Bayonne, however, was calculated to dispel these 
sinister presentiments. Shortly after his arrival there, the Emperor came in 
person on horseback, attended by a brilliant staff, to pay him a visit ; Ferdi- 
nand went to the end of the street to meet him; the Emperor embraced him 
round the neck, and, though he never used the word Majesty, yet treated him 
with such distinction as inspired the most flattering hopes. On the .same day 
he went Iodine at Ihe chateau of Marac, where the Imperial headquarters were 
established; Napoldon sent his own carriages to bring him and his suite to his 
palace, where he was received by the Emperor himself, at the foot of the stair- 
case, a piece of attention never paid by sovereigns except to crowned heads. 
Duriug the entertainment the attention of the Emperor to his guest was un- 
bounded ; and although he still eluded the decisive word “ Majesty,” yet his 
manner was such as to inspire both Ferdinand and his attendants with the 
belief that he was their decided friend, and that every difliculty would spee- 
dily he adjusted. But this pleasing illusion was of short duration. After sit- 
ting a short time at table, Ferdinand returned to his hotel, while Escoiquiz 
remained, by special desire, to have a private conference with Napoleon. A 
few minutes after he arrived there, the Spanish King was followed by Sava- 
ry, who announced, on the part of the Emperor, that his resolution was irre- 

(I) Soutli. i. 3M. 336. I.ud. i. 74, TC. Tor. iii. 173, 175. For, i. 139, 193. Tkib. ti. 411, 4|4.J 
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vocably l.'ikeii, that Ferdinand must instantly resign the throne both of 
Spain and of Ihu Indies, in hoth of whicli the family of the Bourbons was to 
he succeeded hy a prince of the Napoleon dynasty. Should he agree amicably 
to these conditions, hopes were held ont that he might obtain tbe Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany as an indemnity. It is remarkable that Napoldon should 
have chosen for the time of this stunning announcement the very moment 
when Ferdinand had returned from his gracious reception at the Imperial 
residence; and for the person to convey it the very officer who had been dis- 
patched hy himself to .Madrid to induce him to advance to Bayonne to meet 
him, and who had olTcrcd to pledge his head, not five days before, that the 
moment he arrived there the Prince of Asturias would be recognised as King 
of Spain (1). 

This terrible announcement fell with the more force upon Fer- 
bftween Ills dinand and his counsellors, that they were entirely unprepared for 
h; the assurances held out by Savary and the letters of Napoldon 
having inspired them with the belief, that all that was wanting to a 
satisfactory adjustment of affairs was, that Ferdinand should show so much de- 
ference to Napoleon as to proceed to Bayonne to meet him. Neither tbe prince 
nor his council, however, were overwhelmed by the extraordinary disclo- 
sure. Without absolutely committing themselves at first to any decided pro- 
position, they continued the negotiation for nearly a week afterwards, both 
by moans of Ccvailos and Escoiquiz, who had frequent interviews with Napo- 
leon in person, and Champagny, who had now succeeded Talleyrand as his 
minister for Foreign Allairs. These conferences, however, came to nothing. 
On the part of Napoleon and his Ministers it was strongly urged that the in- 
terest, not merely of France, but of Spain, imperatively required tliat the two 
monarchies should he placed under dynasties belonging to the samefamily; 
that Napoleon could not submit any more than Louis XIV to have a dubious 
ally or hidden enemy in his rear while engaged with the forces of Europe in 
front ; that the secret hostility of Spain had been clearly evinced by the ill- 
timed proclamation of the Prince of Peace immediately before the battle of 
Jena ; that the nunibcrlcss corruptions and abuses of the S|>anish internal ad- 
ministration loudly called for an immediate remedy, and thatcoiild never be 
applied willi safety by any other authority but that great conqueror who, 
educated amidst the storms and enlightened by the experience of the Revo- 
lution, was now the master of such irresistible power as to be able to give to 
other states the benefits of liberal institutions suited to the spirit of the age, 
without the risk of tho.se convulsions which had obliterated so many of their 
beneficial cITects in his own country. It was replied to these specious argu- 
ments, which came with additional weight from the mouth of the Emperor, 
by Cevallos and Escoiquiz, that it was as impolitic as unjust to compel a so- 
vereign who had left his own dominions to throw himself upon the honour 
of another, and that too at the special request of that other, to renounce the 
throne which had descefided to him from his ancestors; that if any thing was 
deemed itTcgal in the resignation of Gharlcs IV at Aranjuez, that might be a 
good reason for restoring the throne to the deposed monarch, but could be 
none for transferring it to the French Emperor ; that the ell'ort, however, now 
made to obtain a renunciation of the crown from Ferdinand evidently showed 
that the transaction was regarded as legal, and that the title to dispose of the 
crown was vested in its pi^nt bolder ; that the expedience of a close alliance 

(I) Cer. 33, 37. Escolq. 5(j, GO. Tor. i. 140, 147 . TbUi. vi. 306, 307. Foy, iii, 101, 102. Sontli, 
i. 260, 204. 
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bclwecu France and Spain was indeed indisputable for both monarchies, but 
that France had already enjoyed it ever since the peace of Basle, and the way 
to secure it in future was instantly to recognise the Prince of Asturias, whereby 
both the monarch and hissubjects would be bound by such important obli- 
gations as would render the future union between the two iiionarebies in- 
dissoluble; whereas, by wresting from him his sceptre, the most iniininent 
risk would lie run of exciting a national war in the Peninsula, and giving the 
English an advantageous base from which to direct their military efforts 
against A'a|>oleon, besides the certainty of separating the Transatlantic colo- 
nies from the mother country, and throwing those vast and rising states, with 
their important treasures and commerce, into the arms of the inveterate 
enemy of the French empire. To this last argument, the justice of which 
could not be denied, Napoleon replied, Ibat be was wellaware of that danger, 
but that he had provided against it by having sent out frigates to the South > 
American stales, who were prepared to receive with thankfulness their transfer 
to a Prince of the Napoleon dynasty. These conferences, as might have been 
expected, led to no result ; at a secret meeting of the counsellors of Ferdinand, 
Aiiiii 14 . held at midniglit, it was resolved to decline the propositions of the 
French Emperor, anil demand passports for their immediate return to Spain, 
which was accordingly done next day. Napoleon was highly indignant at this 
resistance to his wishes, and refused the passports, under the jirctence that 
till the Aranjuez affair was cleared up he could neither issue passports to 
Ferdinand as King of .Spain, nor permit him to depart from a situation where 
he was liable to answer for his conduct to his justly olicnded parent. At the 
Apiiii6. same time a decisive rejiorl was presented by Cbampagny to the 
Emperor, which was, of course, the echo merely of his private instructions. 
This state paper set out with his favourite maxim, that what slate policy 
required, justice authorized that the interests of France and Sjiaiii indis- 
pensably called for identity Iwth in the dynasty who governed, and the insti- 
tutions which prevailed among them ; that to recognise the Prince of Asturias 
was to surrender Spain to the enemies of France, and deliver it over to En- 
glish usurpation; to restore Charles IV was to renew the reign of imbecility 
and corruption, and occasion a boundless clfiisioii both of French and Sjianish 
blood; no alternative remained, therefore, but fur Napoleon to dis|iusscss 
them both, and estaldish in Spain a Prince of his own family, with institu- 
tions analogous to those of the French emjiirc (1). 

Napoleon was greatly perplexed at the steady refusal of Ferdi- 
uhiimiv nand to surrender the throne. He had not calculated upon such 
|>rivatr firmness in any Prince of the House of Bourbon. Nut that he had 
the slightest hesitation of persisting in his original j)lan of entirely 
dethroning that family, but that he attached the greatest weight to lhcae(|ui- 
sition of a legal title to their possessions. No man knew better that, although 
force may subjugate the physical streiiglh, a sense of legal right is generally 
nece.ssary to win the moral consent of nations; and although Spain seemed 
Iirudratcd with its fortresses and capital in his possession, yet he deemed hi.s 
acquisitions insecure till he had obtained, in form at least, the consent of the 
legal inheritors of its throne. Hoping, therefore, to succeed belter with the 
father than he had done with the son, he reiterated his directions to Mural 
to send on Charles IV and the Queen to Bayonne as quickly as possible; and 
in the mean while, in private conferences with Escoi([uiz, unfolded, with 

(l) Moiiiti'iir. Till Sc)tt. 1808. Ttiib. vi. Cw, 33» Kscoit|. Sav. liL 1T2< 
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unreserved confidenec, from the very commencement, his views upon the 
Spanish Peninsula. They took their rise, he stated, from the proclamation of 
the Prince of Peace on the eve of the battle of Jena. Ever since that impor- 
tant revelation, he had been able to see nothing in the Spanish government 
but secret enemies veiled under the mask of friendship; the proposed mar- 
riage of the Prinee of Asturias to a relation of his own appeared but a feeble 
bond to hold together nations now actuated by hostile sentiments; he pro- 
posed to give to the Prince of Asturias an indemnity iii Portugal or Tuscany, 
and to place one of his brothers on the Spanish throne. He had now divulged 
to him, and him alone, the whole of his designs in regard to the Peninsula. 
The conversation in which the determinations were expressed by the Empe- 
ror is given at full length by Escoiquiz, and is one of the most precious his- 
torical documents of his reign (1). Though doubtless extended and amplified 
by the Spanish counsellor, it bears all the marks of his original thought; and 
Thibcaudeau, whom long acquaintance with the Emperor in the Council of 
Stale had rendered the best possible judge both of his ideas and expressions, 
lias declared that it “ bears the signet mark of truth (2).” 

(l) Tliib, vl. 3S7i 358* Tor. i. I48t 149 Escoiq. 'Escoiquiz then entleavoureil iu vain to combat 

tlio Emperor's reasons for holding (he malter at 
(9) “ I bare long dasirrd, Mon.siear Aranjuez as constrained, lie then addccU *' but 
***** Em|Mrror, ** to ' suppuso it were not so. can you deny tlut the in* 

speuk to }ou on the aiTdirs Qf the Pe* tcrests of my boase require that the Bourbons should 
ninsula. with the friiiikncM which yiMir lalcnia and ceato to rcigu in Sjsain ? Even if you are right in 
your oAice with the Prince of Asluriaa deserve, f all that you say, I sliouid answiT^bad policy.” 
cannot, in any situation, rrfosc to interest myself iu Haring said these words, be took Raeou^uiz by the 
the fate of tbe uiibuppy King u bo bas thrown him* car, which he pulled io good humour. Cone, 
self on my protection. The abdication of (ihnries Canon, you are amusing me willi real cAateaux en 
IV at Aranjuez, in the midst of seditious giurds nnd Etpogtie. Do you really think tl»at while tl»e Rnur* 
a revolted people, was clearly a compulsory act. bons remain on the throne at Madrid, I could ever 
My troops were then iu ii]Niin; some of them were have the security whicli I would Imtc, if they were 
statiourd near the court ; aiipearances authorized replaced by a ■■ranch of my family? The latter. It 
iho belief that I had some snare in that at t of vio* is true, might have some disputes with me or my 
Icncc, and my honour retpiires that I should lake descendants; hut so far from wishing, like a &>ur« 
immediate steps to dissipate such e suspicion. 1 bon, the ruin of iny houve, they would ding to it 
caiiiiot recnguise, IbcnToro. the abdicalioii bf iu inotcrnU of danger, as the unly snpport of their 
Ch.-irlcs IV till that monarch, who has traiismiticd own thr- ne. 

to me a secret upotcsl against it, shall have voIqd* ** It is in vain to speak to me of the difTieotllcs of 
tarWy confirmcu it l>y a voluntary deed wbru freed the enterprise. I bate nothing to apprehend from 
from n*slraint. the otily power who could d!s<^uict me In it. The 

** I wnulri say fnrther, that the interests of my Eiii|HTor of Russia, to %pAom / efunmunieale^/ mf 
^mpir^* require ihjt the House nf Bourbon, the iiii- Jtsigns at Tilsit, irA/c/i formtd at thut period, 
pfacable enemy of niittr, should lose the throne of approved of tliein, and gave me his wOrd of lionour 
Kjmin, aud lh« inlvraals of your nation equally call be would offer no resl.st.'inee. I’be other powers of 
for the same change. The now dynasty which 1 Europe will remain quirt, and the rcsistanco of the 
shall introduce will give it a good cohslitution. nnd Spaniards tlKHnselrcs cannot be formidable, 'fbe 
by its strict alliance with France preserve S|Niin rich will rmlravehr In appease the people, inslead 
from any danger on the side of that power, which of exeking llictB> for fear oftusiiig their own pos- 
is alone in a sitiialinn scrinosly to menace Ifs indr* sessions, I will render the monks responsible lor 
prnd^ten. Charles IV is willing Ui code to roc bis any disorder, nnd that will lead ibcm to employ 
rigUt.v, ami those of his familv, persuaded that his their influence, wliicb you know is coiixiderahle, in 
sons, the Infants, nre liicapablr of governing the suppressing any popniar movements. Believe rtic, 
kingdoDi in the difficult tiuies which nro evidetilly Onoo, I have much expurieoce iu these matigrs; 
ajiproacbing. the rouofries tfhere the monks art numerous, art easily 

** These then are (he reasons which have decldtfd suhjugaltdt and that will take place In hpain, r»- 
ine to prevent the dyiia>t^ of th<' Bourlwns from pecialiy when the Spootards shall see that 1 am 
reignins any longer in Spam. But 1 e.vtuem Frrdi- providing for the national inde|)('.idrncc and Iwnc- 
nand. who has cnnic with so much loyalty to'throw fit ofthccounttYi siving them ulil»er.vlcons(iliit5fin, 
himself into my power, and I am nuxiou.s to give and at the same lime maintaining their religion 
hint some indemnity for the sacrifices which he and usages, Evuu if the people were to rise in a 
will be required to moke. Projmae to him, ibcre* nia.ss, I would sneceed in conquering them, hy sa- 
ftMTo, to reiioimce the crowu of S|tniu for himself crificing 200,000 men. I am not bliivl to the risk 
and his dcsccnd.vnts, and I will give him In ex* of a sroaraliou of the colonies ; ' but do not sup- 
change Etruria, with the title of king, ns well ds nme I nave been slnttiberlng even on that point. I 
my iiiec* in marriage. If bo refuses these ctnidi* uave long kept up .secret rommunicalions with 
tion.v, I will come ti* an understanding witli l:is Spanish America, .md I have lately sent frig.vtes 
father, and neither b« not his bmHierslKill receive there io ofrtain certain advices as to what I may 
any iudeinnily. If, on ihn other hand, he does wiiat cjqwct; aud t have every reason to bvlieve tital the 
I desire, Spain shall preserve its indopendence, its intelligeiice which I will receive, will prove of the 
law<, usages, ami religion. I do not desire a village most fiivonrable descriptiou.”— Escoiqoiz, 107, 
of Spain for myself.” ‘ 135 ; Piieet Just, 
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The nmT>i Ffom this einbarrassmcnt, however, Napoldon was soon relieved 
‘iv .Iwir by llic arrival of Charles IV and the Qneen at Oayonne. Such was 
the inipalience of the Royal travellers to arrive at the place of their 
destination, that they wrote from Aranda to Napoleon to inform 
April M. iiim of their approach, and testify their anxiety to throw them- 
selves entirely upon his protection. So sensible were the counsellors of Fer- 
dinand of the advantage which the French Emperor would derive from the 
presence of the late monarch, that they were no sooner informed of his ap- 
proach than they again earnestly solicited fiassporls for Ferdinand to return 
to Spain, w Inch was refused ; and it was soon apparent, from the movements 
April , 9 . of the police, that he was detained a prisoner in his own hotel. On 
the 29th there appeared in the Bayonne Gazette the protest of Charles IV 
against his abdication, and hi? letter of 25d March to Napoldon : publications 
which sufficiently evinced the tenor of the reception which he was to expe- 
Aprii 3 o. rience. On the following day the late King and Queen entered Bay- 
onne; ever since passing Burgos they had been received with royal honours; 
at the Bidassoa they were received by Berthier with great pomp; and at the 
gates of Bayonne by the whole garrison under arms. Soon after their arrival 
at the hotel, N’apoldou came to visit them in person. The old King met him 
at the foot of the stair, and threw himself into his arms; Napoldon whisper- 
ed in his ear, “ you will find me always as you have done, your best and firm- 
est friend." Napoldon supported him under the arm as he returned to the 
apartments. “ See, lAiuisa,” said the old King, “ he is carrying me.” Never 
had the Emperor’s manner appeared more gracious ; never did he more com- 
pletely impose, by the apparent sincerity of his kindness, upon the future 
victims of his perfidy (f). 

F»nii».n.i Immediately after the arrival of Charles IV Napoldon had a pri-. 

■'■‘lie conference with him, the Queen, and the Prince of Peace, in 
tro»o., w hich it was resolved, by the united authority of the Emperor and 
old King, to compel Ferdinand to resign the throne, lie rightly judged that, 
having once overcome that difficulty, it would he a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to extract the resignation of the crown from the old King when reinstated 
April 3o. in his rights. Ferdinand accordingly was sent for next day, and the 
moment he came into the room, Charles IV commanded him to deliver to 
him, before six o’clock on the follow ing morning, a simple and unqualified 
resignation of the crown, signed by himself and all his brothers. In case of 
refusal, it was distinctly intimated that he and all his counsellors would he 
jirocceded against as traitors. Napoldon strongly supported the old King, 
and concluded with ominous menaces in the event of refusal. Ferdinand 
endeavoured to speak in his own .defence, hut he was interrupted by the 
■ King, who commanded him to he silent, and the Queen soon after broke into 
' the apartment, with such violent and passionate expres-sions, that Ferdinand 
found it impossible to make a word be heard. He retired from the confe- 
rence overwhelmed with consternation and despair. Similar threats of in- 
stant death were conveyed on the same evening by Duroc to the Infants Don 
Carlos and Don Antonio; and such was the impression produced by these 
menaces, that it was determined by the counsellors of Ferdinand that noal- 
. ua; 1 . icrnativercmaincd but immediate submission. A conditional resig- 
nation was accordingly written out and signed by them all on the following 
day, in which Ferdinand renounced the crown, on condition that he and 
his father should both return to Madrid, where the Cortes should be assem- 

(II I)c Pnitl. W. 94. Tliib.Ti.3J9, 361. Tor. i. 151, 152. Cor. 50,51. E»coiq. 61, 01, 
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bled ; and that if Charles dedincd to return to Spain to govern himself, he 
should govern the kingdom in his father’s name and as his lieutenant (1). 
Fmtinami This qualiiied resignation, however, in which the Prince of Aslu- 
rias still announced his intention of returning to Madrid as his fu- 
ditiouai tiler’s lieutenant, and resuming there, in his name, the royal 
•ifaiion. functions, was far from meeting the views of Napoleon, who was 
irrevocably set upon obtaining from the young King such an uncon- 
ditional surrender of his rights as might leave the throne vacant for a 
Prince of his own family. He wrote, therefore, a letter, which was signed 
by Charles IV and pa.ssed for his own production^ though the depth of its 
thought and the energy of its expression clearly indicated the Imperial 
.M.y».isos. hand (2). Ferdinand, however, was still unmoved, and re- 
plied, two days afterwards, in a letter, in which he vindicated his own 
conduct, and expressed his astonishment at the colour now put upon the 
Aranjnez resignation, which had not only- been uniformly represented by 
Charles IV as a voluntary act, but avowedly contemplated for a long time 
before it took place (3). This continued refusal on Ferdinand’s part added 
extremely to the embarrassments of Napoleon, and he was at a loss to per- 
ceive any mode by which he could attain his favourite object of gaining pos- 
session of the throne of Spain, with the semblance of a conveyance from the 
legal owner (A). 

oS'.fi'i. More successful with the father than theson,Napoldon had already 
.mc.mi.uoii. obtained from Charles IV an unnualified resignation of all his rights 
ofii.rthroueto iHc throiic of Spain. A treaty to this encct, agreed to on the 
{v.i"^'“''“4th and signed on the .'ith of May, by Duroc on the part of Napo- 
Icon, and the Prinee of Peace, in virtue of special powers from their 
respective masters, contained an unqualified resignation of the crown of 
Spain, not only for himself and Ferdinand, but all his successors, and a 
transference of it in absolute sovereignty to the F.mperor Napoleon. The only 
provisions in favour of Spain were, that the integrity of the kingdom should be 


(l) Ccv. 50. 51. E«r.ii|. 61, 05. Tor. i. 151,152. 
Thib. vi. 305. 30r. 

Hi* letipr to (2) " What ba.s been your couducl ?'* 

>H4 soil. iluf oJel King was m^dc to sdy; " you 
Iiavr spread sedition through my wboti* pnlaec ; 
you have exciletl niy very botly*guard8 a'gniiist m« ; 
your own fallirr bcrauic ynttr urisoncr; iiiy Hrst 
Winislep, whom I had raised .Tnd odnpiod into my 
own rauulyi was draggtNl, covered with liloodi into 
a dmigeon ; you have withered iny grt-y hairs and 
despoiled tliem of a crown iwirric with glory by my 
f.itlicrs, nml which. I h.tve preserved without slain ; 
you have scatcti yourself on my thriaie; you have 
Jiiade yoiirHcirtliti instrniiu'iil ofthc moh ofM-Tdrid, 
whom your ptirtisaiis had excited, uml of the foreign 
troops, M ho at the same uioincnt were making their 
entry. Old.aiid broken down with iiifirmilies, I was 
unable to hear this ns-w disgrace; I b.ad riTOursc to 
the Hmperor, not as a King at the head of liix'troops 
oml r.urruuiiiled by the pomp of n throne, but ax a 
fugitive abaadoiird inonarrh, broken down by mis* 
fortune. 1 have found protection and refuge in the 
midst of hii r.amp; I owe him my own life, that of 
the t^)u«?eii, Olid that of my prime Miaisler; hc-isac* 
fpiaintnl with ail iheoutrugcs t have ex[>erieuced, 
all the violence I have uiulcrgntic; ho has declared 
to me that be will never recognise you as King. In 
tearing from me the crown, it your own which 
you have broken; your conduct towards me, your 
litters, which evince ynnr hatred lowanU France, 
have put a \vali of brass bitweeii you uudlhe throne 
of Spain. 1 am King by right of dcseeitl, my abdi- 
baton was the result of force and violence. I can 
admit the validity of no octs resulting from th« a$. 


snnbly ofarmed mobs ; eveiy (hiug should he done for 
the people, nnihhig by them. Hitherto 1 have reigned 
fur the people's good, hereafter I shall still act with 
the i^ante nlijeci ; when I cm once assured that the 
reKgion of Spain, its independence, integrity, and 
iiivtital ions are secured, 1 shall descend to the grave, 
iinphirlng jwrdoii for you for * the bitterness of my 
last (l.nys.’ J can agree to no nssenibly of the Cortes; 
tlial is a new idea ofthc incxj>eriemied persons who 
surround you.”— >/.e//er, Chaalks IV /oFespixasd, 
‘2d .hay, 1808. 

Unqucstionubly it was ncillier IV nor tbc 

Prim e of Peace who penned these vigorous lines. It 
is rnrious to observe the senliinenl, every tiling 
for the {leople, nothing by ibem,” in the mouth of 
the military champion of the Revntution. 

(3^ I*Vrdiii.nid in this letter made the just obaer- 
vation. “ that the iwrjwlual exclusion of his dy- 
n.islv from the throne of Spain could not be effected 
without tliD consent of all those who either had or 
might acquire rights to its succession, nor without 
the fi'rmal consent of tlm Sp.iuisli notion assemlded 
in €ortcs, in a situation free<I from nil restraint, and 
that niiy resignation now made would he juill, from 
the olivious restraint under which it was exccnlid.** 
— FeBOiNAxe to Cmarlks IV, Ath May, l80Bi 
»E!*o, yd. i. ^pp. No. 9. Alreo«!y the up|>»siug 
parties h.id ihangwl sides; Napolion, the hero of 
the Kevutution, would consuiit to no assembling of 
ibe Cortes; Ferdinand, the heir of the despotic houso 
ofTInnrboij, appealed for sup^Hirl to that national 
ossemhlv. 

• (4) Tor.i. 152, 153. TUib.vi, 3C8. 3b9. Ccv. 50, 
5|. Excoiq, 64, 0$. 
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preserved; tliat Us limits should be unehaiiRed by Ibc Prince whom Napoleon 
mi;;bt place on the tlironc; that the Cnibolic relipon should ho maintained, 
and no reformed religion tolerated — the palace of Compeigne was to Imj 
assigned to the King, the Queen, and the Prince of Peace, during the lifetime 
of the former, with a pension of thirty millions of reals. At the same time an 
annuity of -H)0,000 francs was provided for each of the royal infants of Spain. . 
The oidy point in this treaty u|)on wliich there was any serious discussion 
was the matter of the pensions ; the surrender of the monarchy was agreed 
to without hesitation by the imbecile old King and his pusilianimous .Minister. 
Thus had Charles IV the disgrace of terminating his domestic dissensions by 
the surrender of his throne and the liberties of his people into the hands of 
a stranger; and the Prince of Peace the infamy of allixiiig his name, as the 
last act of his ministerial existence, to a deed which deprived his sovereign 
and benefactor of bis crown, and for ever disinherited bis descendants (I ). 

““ which this treaty was signed, asecretdeputation 
Fridiniiuitu reached Ferdinand from the provisional government at Madrid, 
consisting of Layas, aide-de-camp to the Minister of War, and 
Castro, Fnder Secretary of State. They came to demand instructions chielly 
on the points— whether they were at liberty to shift their place of delibera- 
tion, as they were subjected to the control of the French army in the capital; 
whether they should declare war against France, and endeavour to prevent 
the further entrance of troops into the Peninsula; and whether, in the event 
of his return being prevented, they should assemble the Cortes. Ferdinand 
replied, that he was deprived of his liberty, and in consequence unable to 
take any steps in order to save either himself or the monarchy; that he 
therefore authorized the junta of government to add new members to their 
number, to remove whoever they thought proper, and to exercise all the 
functions of sovereignly; that they should stop the entrance of fresh troops, 
and commence hostilities the moment that he w as removed into the interior 
of France, a step to which he never would consent till forced to it by violence; 
that the Cortes should he convoked, in the lirst instance, to lake measures 
for the defence of the kingdom, and then for such ulterior objects as might 
re(|uire consideration. The decrees necessary to carry these instructions into 
cITect were soon after brought to Madrid by an ollicer destined for distin- 
guished celebrity infuturc times, Don Joskpii Pai.afox (2j. 

Tbcinidii- From the einbarrassment arising from the continued resistance 
of Ferdinand to make the resignation required of him, Napoleon 
MaHnJon rclicvcd by the receipt of intelligence of the bloody 

commotion at .Madrid, wbich at once brought to a crisis the alfairs 
of the Peninsula. He received the news of that calamitous event 
Mid. ' as he was riding out to Bayonne, at five o’clock in the afternoon of 


(l) Tor. i. 404. App.Ko 11 . Cer. I3i.l38. 

Ciinrles IV wm» uot dettlitulo of gOM«l <(uatilio&, 
but lie was a weak iiic-ipable I'riiicc, totally unlit 
to bold lltc reiiu of |»cwiT diiring Uit- dilTtcuh limes 
wltic'b roUowu<l ibe rrcticb lU’vuluUuu. lie 
gave ibo rollowinir occotml to ^upobHm uf bis 
iiioUe ortife .Tt Uioir lirnt dinnrr logrlhur at Cuymmr. 
** Every duy,” staid bis vviiilvrasvv<*UosMU»ruc*rt 
1 went out to sbiwt frotn ibe luoruing till ooon ; 
I Ibcii diiHtl* and returned to tlie rhnsc, wbirb 1 
contiiHied till sunsri. 5ttniiel (.^oy tben i;avc me 
n brii-( rftrouiit of wbat was going on, and 1 went to 
])(*d to n roimiicnre tbc ^4mc life on ibc tuurri'W, if 
not prcvnitril by .soinr ini[*oi1anl Milcinuity.’* Such 
jiud brvii bt& b-biU fur ivrraty ycArs, ami tbo&e, 
too, the uni'll critical fur the S|uiuit«h U)mian;by. 
^ulwitbeilauding all ibis, bowever, be would bare 


passed for a rrspccluble prince in ordinary titnes, 
and but for ibr peniiciouk infbieiiee of bis wife ; for 
he wuR gifted whb an ndiairulde uiem>>ry, mtd <[ui( k 
parts, and ooasidernbir powers of occ.n.sioual appli-^ 
cation, and had tbrougbout that hiunauily and love 
of justice ubtcli aru the inoRt vaUuiblu «{ualtiies in a 
sovereign. Hut hisindotunieoiidnrgiigciti'eorpuli* 
lie affairs ruined every thing in lliu mniinrrby, by 
ibrtming tlm wlmlu direction of arf.iies into tbo 
bands of ihc Qnveu and the Ih'iitce nf I'carr. vrbmo 
iiifatuous connexion, dituuluie babiu, and uii- 
boumlcd corruption, both degraded the vbararter 
and pnr.ilyacd the rcAOurces of the ualioii.^Tufttso, 
i. IbS, l.vO, 

(2) Ibih. vi. 377, 378. Sotub. i. 322, 323. CcY. 

58. Tor. 1. 1&2, ta3. 
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the .Sth of May, and immediately returned to his chateau, where lie sent for 
Charles IV, the Queen, Ferdinand, and the Prince of Peace. The Prince of 
Asturias was assailed by Charles IV and the Queen with such a torrent of ’ 
abuse, that Ccvallos, who was present on the occasion, has declared that he 
cannot prevail on himself to transcribe it. Napoleon joined in the general 
vituperation, and the sternness of his manner, and vehemence of his expres- 
sions, at once showed that the period had now arrived when submission had 
become a matter of necessity. He spoke of the outraged honour of the French 
armies; of the blood of his soldiers, which called aloud for vengeance; of a 
war of extermination, which he would wage to vindicate his authority (I). 
lie concluded with the ominous words, — “ Prince, you must choose betwixt 
cession and death.” Similar menaces were conveyed by i)uroc to the Infant.s 
Carlos and Don Antonio, and other members of the royal family. Sensible 
now that any farther resistance might not only, without any benefit, endanger 
his own life, but possibly draw after it the destruction of the Uoyal family, 
H*yc. Ferdinand resolved upon submission. On the following morning, 
he addressed a letter to his father, in which he announced his intention of 
M., 10 . un(|ualificd obedience; and four days afterwards a treaty was 
signed, by which he adhered to tlie resignation by his father of the Spanish 
crown, and acquired in return the title of Most .Serene Highness, with the |ia- 
lace, park, and farms of Navarre, with fifty thousand arpents of woods con- 
nected therewith, and an annuity of 000,000 francs a-year, from the French 
Treasury. The same rank, with an annuity of 100,000 francs, was allotted to 
M«r i». the Infants Don Carlos and Antonio. As soon as this treaty was 
signed, Ferdinand and his brothers were removed to ISourdeaux, where 
these two princes signed a renunciation of their rights to the throne, and 
Ferdinand was made to allix his name to a proclamation, in which he coun- 
selled submission and peace to the Spanish people. The three royal captives 
were shortly after, removed to Valencay, the scat of Talleyrand, in the heart 
of France, where they continued during the remainder of the war. No in- 
demnity whatever was provided for the Queen of Etruria or her son, who, 
compelled by Napoleon in the outset of these transactions to renounce the 
crown of Tuscany, had been subsequently amused by the elusory promise of 
a throne in Lusitania, and was now sent a destitute captive into the interior 
of France (2). 

Having now succeeded in his main object of dispossessing the 
wpL Kig; Dourbon family, and obtaining a semblance of legal title from the 
ejected owners to the Spanish throne, Napoleon was not long of 
bringing his other arrangements regarding the Peninsula to an 
^otablt.. issue. The refusal of his brother Louis to accept the throne had 


(1) ?«n]>nli^n on ihU ofraston ma^r U a special - 
sul^rct of rrpronclj to Ferdinand, ** that by fiatter' 
iitg ibe u|iitiinii uf (li« tniiltitudr, and for};rttitig the 

resj^eet dot* to authoritf, hp had th<r 

cnitUagration now ready to devour the Pvuituala." 
— Fot. ill. 177. 

(2) Cpv. 51, 52, IS3. l40. Kscoi<f. 64. 65. Thib. 
Ti. J60, 384. Tur. i. 156, 157, 159. Foy. iii. 17T. 

Niinoleon’s own ncconrit o! ihe Bayonne .arrair is 
in all lUib'.taiitial points the staiiiu os that altore 
given. ** Ferdinand nflered, on his own account, to 
govLTii entirely at my deTotion, as much ito as the 
Prince of Peace had done in the nime of Charles IVj 
and 1 iiiust. admit that if I had fallen into their 
views, I would hare acted much more prudently 
than 1 have actually done. When I had tbeni all as* 
sembled at Dayoone, I found myself in command of 


much more than f could have ventured to hope for , 
the same occurred there, aa in many other events of 
nty life, whi<‘|i have been asrribetl to iny policyt 
but in fart were owing to my good fortune. Ilm; 1 
found Hie Uurdiaii knoi before luc s t cut it. I pro« 
poxed to (.h;irlc>, IV and the ttueeii that they should 
rede to me their rights to the throne. They at once 
agreed to it, 1 bad almost said voiuutarily ; so deeply 
were their hearts iilcernlrd tow.irds their son, and 
so desirous hnd they and their fnrmirito now become 
of .serurily and reimSc, Tho Prince of A.sturias did 
not make any extraordinary* resistance i neither 
violence luir menaces were employed against hini 
and if fear dftided him, n'hich 1 well Mitve M-Ui thg 
rase, it concerns him alone."^LAS Casas, iv. 210, 
2U- 
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induced him to cast his eyes to Joseph, King of Naples, an arrangement which, 
besides providing a sovereign, who, it was hoped, would prove entirely sub- 
missive to the views of the Emperor in that important situation, was attended 
with the additional advantage of opening a throne for Murat, who, after hold- 
ing the almost regal state of Lieutenant of the Emperor at Madrid, could 
hardly be expected to descend to any inferior station. To prescrveappear- 
ances, however, it was deemed advisable that the semblance of popular elec- 

«. tion should be kept up; and with that view, the moment that the 
Emperor had obtained the consent of Ferdinand to his resignation, he dis- 
patched instructions to Murat, to obtain a petition from the junta of govern- 
ment and the principal public bodies of Madrid for the conferring of the 
>!•; «. throne upon the King of Naples. At the same time, to supply any 
interim defects of title which might be thought to exist in the Emperor’s 
Lieutenant to act in Spain in civil concerns, a decree was signed by Charles IV 
on the very day of his renunciation, and transmitted to Madrid, where it ar- 
May 7 . rived three days afterwards, which conferred on Murat the title of 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom with the presidency of the junta of go- 
vernment, which in effect put that important body, now reduced merely to 
the official ministers, entirely at his disposal. This nomination was accom- 
panied by a proclamation of the old King, drawm by Godoy, in which he 
counselled his former subjects, “ that they had no chance of safety or pros- ' 
perity for the Spaniards, but in the friendship of the Emperor his ally.” This 
was followed by another, the work of Escoiquiz, from the Prince of Asturias, 

M.y II. from Itourdeaux on the fSlIi; in which he also advised his country- 
men “to remain tranquil, and to look for their happiness only in the wise 
disposition and power of Napoldon.” It may easily be believed how readily 
Murat exerted himself, to pave the way for that elevation of Joseph which 
promised so immediately to promote his own advantage. Tlie most energetic 
measures were immediately adopted to obtain at .Madrid declarations in fa- 
vour of the new dynasty : and the leading authorities, perplexed and be- 
wildered at the unparalleled situation in which they were placed, and the 
earnest exhortation to submission which they received from their la\s-ful 
sovereign, were without difficulty won over to the interest of the rising 
May II. dynasty. The Junta of government, indeed, at first protested against 
the abdication at Rayonne, and refused to connect themselves in any way 
with these proceedings : but they were soon given to understand that their 
lives would be endangered if they continued (0 uphold the rebel authority of 
the Prince of Asturias, and at the same time the most ilatteriiig prospects 
were held out to them if they took the lead in recognising the new and in- 
evitable order of things. These artifices proved successful, and the Junta, 
satisfied w ith protesting that they in no way recognised the acts of Charles IV 
May 13. and Ferdinand, and that the designation of a new monarch should 
in no ways prejudice their rights or those of their successors, concluded with 
the resolution that the Emperor’s choice should fall on his eider brother 
the King of Naples. The municipality of Madrid also presented a petition to 
May li. the same effect ; and Napoleon, satisfied with having Uius obtained 
the colour of public consent to his usurpation, i.ssued a proclamatiou con- 
voking an assembly of one hundred and fifty Notables to meet at Liayonne on 
Junec. the f 5th June following. Joseph, who had no choice but subinis- . ■ 
sion, quitted with regret the peaceful and smihng shores of Campania ( 1 ), set 

( 1 ) Thib, yi. 38S, 3112. ror. i. tSl, 168. foj, iii. 181 , 185. Nell, ii, 92. SouUt. i. 325, 332. 
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outfor Ills new kingdom, and arrived at Bayonne on llie Gth June, wliere lie 
was magnificently recciveil by Napoleon, and on the same day proclaimed 
King of Spain and the Indies (1). 

Such is a detailed account of the artifices by which Napoleon suc- 
?h"n'of"* cSBded in wresting the crowns of Spain and Portugalfrom their law- 
fr>tiA ana ful possessors, and placing tlic first on the head of one of his own hro- 
whkl’ibu thers, while the second remained at his disposal for the gratification 
"i"b“ra”” of one of his military lieutenants. Not a shot was fired, not a sword 
was drawn to elTect the vast transfer; the object for which Louis XIV unsuc- 
cessfully struggled during fourteen years was gained in six months; present 
fraud, tlie terrors of past victory, had done the work of years of conquest. But 
these extraordinary successes were stained by as great vices; and perhaps in 
the whole annals of the world, blackened as they arc by deeds of wickedness, 
there is not to be found a more atrocious system of perfidy, fraud, and dis- 
simulation than that by which Napoleon won the kingdoms of the Spanish 
Peninsula, lie first marched off the flower of its troops into the north of Ger- 
many, and by professions of amity and friendship lulled asleep any hostile 
suspicions which the cabinet of .Madrid might have conceived ; and then en- 
tered into an agreement with Alexander for the dethronement of its sove- 
reigns, and bought the consent of Uussia to that spoliation of the faithful allies 
of ten years’ duration, by surrendering to its ambition the more recent con- 
federates which he had roused into hostility on the banks of the Danube, 
during the desperate struggle of the last six months, lie then concluded a 
treaty with Spain at Fontainebleau, in which he purchased the consent of 
that power to the partition of his ally Portugal, by promising to the court of 
Madrid a share of its spoils, and to its minister a princely sovereignty carved 
out of its dominions; and in return for this forbearance solemnly guaranteed 
all its possessions. Hardly was the ink of this treaty dry, when he directed 
his armies across the Pyrenees iu such force as to evince an intention not mere- 
ly of appropriating to himself the whole dominions of his old tributary de- 
pendent Portugal, but of seizing upon at least the northern provinces of Spain, 
Avliile the remaining forces of that monarchy were dissipated in the south and 
north of Portugal in search of elusory acquisitions at the expense of the ca- 
binet of Lisbon. The sentence, at the same time, goes forth at the Tuilcries, 
“ the house of Braganza has ceased to reign,” and the Royal family at Lisbon 
are driven into exile to Brazil ; while the Queen of Etruria is obliged to resign 
the throne of Tuscany, on a promise of an indemnity on the northern pro- 
vinces of Portugal. .Scarcely, however, is the resignation elicited under this 
promise obtained, when that promise, too, is broken ; the dispossessed Queen, 


Kapulten's (0 occasion the Emperor ad- 

proclaiiia* drrsaed the ft>lk)wiop proclamation (n 
tlon to the the Spanivh people: S|winiard9! 
Spanlardt A.fleraloiig agonr, ^our nation waa 
asrh May. 

on the p<»int ofperithing I I aawr your 
mitcrirsf and baatened to apply a remedy, four 
grandrur, your power, form an integral part of my 
own. Your princes Uave ceded to me their rights to 
the crown of Spain. 1 have do wish to reign over 
yoitr provinces, but 1 pm dciuroua of acquiring 
eteraal titles to the love and gratitude of your |>oa-> 
trrity. )our muoareby is old; my luiaHion la to 
pour into its veins the blood uf youth. 1 will ame- 
liorate all yonr institutions, and make you enjoy, if 
you second ray cfTorts, the blessing of refunn, with- 
out its collisions, its disorders, its convulsions. I 
bave convoked a general assembly of deputations of 


your provinces and Cities t I am desirons ofaaerr- 
tainiiig your wants by personal intercourse ; 1 will 
then lay aside all the titles I have acquired, ami 
place yonr glorious crown on the bead of my i^ecnnd 
self, after having secured for you a constitution 
which may establish the sirred and salutary na- 
tlinrity of the sovereign, with the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the people. j)|»an!ards! Heflect on wlial 
yoor falheri were; on wbal you now are! The fault ^ 
does not tie in you, but in the constitution by uhicli ‘ 
ou hare been governed. Conceive the innst ardent ' 
o|>et and rniiridencr in the results of your present ^ 
situation, for I wish that yonr latest posterity should 
preserve the recollection of lue and say— Ae mu Me 
reffoierafor of our counlJy.''— Tbibacdvac, vi. 390, 
391 . 


Or 
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albeit a creation ofNapoIdon’s own, is deprived of her indemnity; the stipu- 
lated principality in favour of the Prince of Peace is cast to the winds; and 
orders were issued to Junot to administer the government of the whole of 
Portugal in name of the Emperor Napol^n. 

Meanwhile, the French armies rapidly inundate the northern pro- 
uw.niiihe vinces of the Peninsula; the frontier fortresses are seized, in the 
Prtnm. midst of profound peace, by a power in alliance with Spain, and 
which, only four months before, had formally guaranteed the integrity of its 
dominions; a hundred thousand men overspread the provinces to the north 
of the Ebro, and approach the capital. These disastrous events excite the 
public indignation against the ruling monarch and his unworthy favourite; 
they are overthrown by an urban insurrection, and the Prince of Asturias, 
by universal consent, is called to the throne. No sooner is he apprised of this 
event, than Napoldon dispatches Savary to induce the new King to come to 
Bayonne, under a solemn assurance, both verbally and in writing, that he 
would at once recognise him, if the affair at Aranjuez was explained ; and 
that in a few minutes every thing would be satisfactorily adjusted. Agitated 
between terror and hope, Ferdinand, in an evil hour, and when his capital is 
occupied by French troops, consents to a step which he had scarcely the 
means of avoiding, and throws himself on the honour of the French monarch. 
Napoleon, in the interim, sends for Charles IV and the Prince of Peace, and 
between the terror of his authority and the seductions of his promises, con- 
trives to assemble all the royal family of Spain with their conndential coun- 
sellors at Bayonne. No sooner are they arrived than he receives and entertains 
them in the most hospitable manner, and when they are beginning to in- 
dnlge the hopes which such flattering conduct was fitted to inspire, suddenly 
salutes them with the announcement that the Mouse of Bourbon has ceased 
to reign, and closes this matchless scene of duplicity, fraud, and violence, by 
extorting, by means of persuasion, menaces, and intimidation, a resignation 
of the throne from both the father and son, whom he had so recently so- 
lemnly bound himself to maintain in their possession! To crown the whole, 
while alluring, like the serpent, his victims into his power, be is secretly 
offering their dominions to one of his brothers after another; he is, under- 
hand, holding out promises of support both to the old and the new King of 
Spain, and he has all the while irrevocably resolved upon the dethronement 
of both, and the supplanting of the Mouse of Bourbon by that of Bonaparte in 
both the thrones of the Peninsula. Me concludes by sending Charles IV and 
Ferdinand with all their family into state captivity in the interior of France; 
discarding Godoy without his stipulated principality; cheating the Queen of 
Etruria out of her promised indemnity ; disinheriting at once the regal fami- 
lies of Spain, Portugal, and Etruria, and placing his own brother on the throne 
of the Peninsula, in virtue of a determiuation formed, by his own admission, 
ever since the treaty of Tilsit! 

Was, then, such atrocious conduct as successful in the end as it 
was in the commencement ? and did the dynasty of Napoldon reap 
in its final results benefits or injury from acquisitions obtained by 
so black a course of perfidy? Let the answer be given in his own 
words — “lx was that unhappy war in Spain which ruined me. 
The results have irrevocably proved that I was in the wrong. There were se- 
rious faults in the execution. One of the greatest was that of having attached 
so much importance to the dethronement of the Bourbons. Charles IV was 
worn out; 1 might have given a liberal constitution to the Spanish nation, 
and charged Ferdinand with its excentiou. If he put it in force in good faith, 
VI. 19 
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Spain would have prospered, and put itself in harmony with our new insti- 
tutions; if he failed in the performance of his engagements, he would have 
met with his dismissal from the Spaniards themselves. You are about to un- 
dertake, said Escoiquiz to me, one of the labours of Hercules, where, if you 
please, nothing but child's play is to be encountered. The unfortunate war 
in Spain jiroved a real wound, the first cause of the misfortunes of France. 
If I could have foreseen that that affair would have caused me so much vexa- 
tion and chagrin, I would never have engaged in it. But after the first steps 
taken in the affair, it was impossible for me to recede. When I saw those im- 
becilles quarreling and trying to dethrone each other, I thought I might as 
well take advantage of it to dispossess an inimical family; but I was not the 
contriver of their disputes. Had I known at the first that the transaction 
would have given me so much trouble, 1 would never have attempted 
it (IJ.” 

ii'iiE™" admitted by Napoleon, and clearly proved by his his- 

Spanish war was the principal cause of his ruin, is 

ooneVrord. ono of the most luminous examples which the annals of the world 
exhibit, of the subjection of human affairs to the direction of an overrul- 
ing power, which makes the passions and vices of men the instruments of 
their own punishment. So far as mere wordly policy was concerned, and on 
the supposition that there were no moral feelings in mankind — feelings w hich 
cannot for a length of time be outraged with impunity — there can be no doubt 
that he judged wisely in attempting, by any means, the extension of his dy- 
nasty over the 1‘eninsula. The reasons of state policy which rendered it es- 
sential for l.ouis .\IV to face the strength of banded Europe to maintain the 
family compact in the Peninsula, were still morcforcibly applicable to Napo- 
leon, as his dynasty was a revolutionary one, and could not hope to obtain 
lasting support but from sovereigns who rested on a similar foundation. How 
then did it happen that a step recommended by so clear a principle of expe- 
dience, and attended by the most unhoped-for success in the first instance, 
should ultimately have been attended with such disaster? — Simply because 
it was throughout based ou injustice; because it violated the moral feelings of 


(l) Las Cas. iv. 204, 205 . 0*Me«ra, ii. 167. 

Tbe ns&ertioii here made, and which was fre* 
qaentl^ repeated bj Napnl^n. that he was uni the 
anthor of the family disputes between Charles IV 
and i'erdinaud, but merely stepped in to dispossess 
them botli, was perfectly well founded, and is quite 
consistent with all thcifaets staled in the preceding 
dcduclinn. It is evident also, that such was the fav 
cination produced by his power anti talents, that no 
difKcolly was experienced in gelling the Royal fa- 
mily of Spain to throw themselves into his hands ; 
nay, that there was rather a race between the father 
and son which ahoaid 6rst arrive at his headquarters 
to state their case favourably to that supreme ar- 
biter of their fate. That Savory was scut to Madrid 
and again back to Viltoria to induce Ferdinand to 
come to Ba yonne, was admitted by himself, {De 
Pradt, 73.] out be evidently had little dimculty in 
aecomplUbin g his task. But the real reproach a ga i nst 
Ifapoli^n, and from which he bas never attempt'd 
to exculpate himself, is having first agreed with 
Alexander at Tilsit to dispossess the House of Bra- 
gansa and Bourbon ; then, to lull asleep the latter 
power, signed tbe treaty of FonUiineblcau, which 
guaranteed its dominions ; then perfidiously seized 
its fortresses without a shadow of pretext; and 
finally takeo advantage of tbe family dissensions to 
attract both the old King and bis son to Bayonne, 
where they were comiKlled to abdicate. 


Ixtng as the preceding narrative of tbe causes 
whicli lt*d to Ibe Peninsular war has proved, it wilt 
not by the intelligent reader be deemed mi.snlarrd, 
when tbe vital importance of the facts it contains, 
both to the issue of tbe content and the character of 
Napoleon is taken into view, the more especially ms 
it has hitherto not met with the attention it deserves 
from English historians. Colonel Napier, in parti- 
cubtr, dismisses the whole subject in a few |>ages; 
and blames Napolran, not for attacking Spain, but 
chiefly, if not entirely, for not attacking it in ll;« 
interests of democracy. **There are many reasons,’* 
says this energetic and eloquent writer, ” why Na- 
poimn should h»>e middled with the interior uffeurs of 
Spain; there seems to be no good one for his inau» 
ner of doing it. His great error was, that be looked 
only to the Court, and treated the people with con- 
tempt. Had he taken eare to Itring the people and their 
^ernment into hostile contact first, instead of appear- 
ing as the treacherous arbitrator of o domestic 
quarrel, be would have been hailed as tbe deliverer 
of a great people.” — Nsvita, i. 22, 23. In energy 
and fire of military descriplioaand ability of scien-. 
tific disquisition, the gallant colonel is above all 
praise; but be is far from being equally safe as 
A guide to political eveuU, or as a judge of iho 
measures of goveraineiil. 
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mankind, outraged llieir nalional altachmcnts, and roused all classes bv the 
overbearing excilomenl of llie generous emotions into an unrellecting, it may 
almost be said an instinctive, resistance. In tbe final success of lliat resistance", 
in tbe memorable retribution which it at last brought on the principal actors 
in the drama which began with such apparently undeserved success, is to 
be discerned the clearest proof of the manner in which Providence works out 
the moral government of the world, and renders the guilt and long-continued 
success of the wicked, the instruments of theirown ultimate and well-deserved 
punishment. When the Spaniards beheld Napoleon sending their princes into 
captivity and wresting from them their crown, from themselves their inde- 
pendence; when they saw Murat in triumph drowning the Madrid insurrec- 
tion in blood, and securely massacring her gallant citizens after the light was 
over, they sank and wept in silence, and possibly doubled the reality of the 
Divine superintendence of human affairs, when such crimes were permitted 
to bring nothing but increase of power and authority to their perpetrators. 
But mark the end of these things, and the consequences of these atrocities 
upon their authors by a scries of causes and effects, every one of which now 
stands forth shining in imperishable light! Napoleon, who then sent an un- 
offending race of monarchs into captivity, was himself, by its resulls, driven 
into a lasting and melancholy exile. France, which tliA lent its aid to a per- 
fidious and unjust invasion, was itself, from its effects, subjected to a severe 
and galling subjugation : Murat, who then with impunity massacred the inno- 
cent by the mockery of military trial, signed, in the order for their condem- 
nation, the w arrant for liis own dethronement and execution not seven years 
afterwards ! 

JiSw'lY’ihii Ir autliorizing or committing these enormous state crimes, Napo- 
"'R*^ France were in truth acting in conformity to that moral 

™” “f"“law of the universe, which dooms outrageous vice, whether in na- 
, hwhof* tions or individuals, to prepare, in the efforts which it makes for 

Enr^o its present gratification or advancement, the means of its ultimate 
punishment. Napoldon constantly said, and said truly, that he was not to be 
blamed for the wars which he undertook ; that lie was driven on by necessity ; 
that he was always placed in the alternative of farther triumphs or immediate 
ruin ; that he was in truth the head of a military republic, which would admit 
no pause to its dictator iu the career of victory (1 ). There is no one wlio atten- 
tively considers his career, but must admit the justice of these observations, 
and absolve him individually, in consequence, from much of that obloquy 
which the spectacle of the dreadful and desolating wars in which he was so 
powerful an agent, has naturally produced among mankind. But that just 
indignation at the profuse and unprolitable effusion of blood, which has been 
erroneously directed by a large and inlluential class in France to the single 
head of Napoleon, should not on that account be supposed to be ill-founded; 


(l) ** Thronghoot ray vrkola reign, " Mid^ Napo* 
Iron, '* I was Ibr keystoneof an edifice entirely new, 
and resting on tbe moat slender foondations. Ita 
duration dc|>ended on tbe issue of each of my battles. 
If 1 bad been conquered at Marengo, the disastrous 
times of 1814 and 1815 would immediately have 
come on. It was tbe same at Austeriita, Jena, and 
other fieldi. The Tulgar accuse my ambition of all 
these wan; hut they, in truth, arose from the na- 
ture of things, and that constant struggle of the past 
and the present, which placed me continually in the 
alternatiee of conquering, under pain of being 
beaten down. I fw nersr, la truth, matter of m/ own 


movements i I was nerer at m^ own disposal. At the 
comineneemoiit of luy deration, duriug the Consu- 
late, my partisansfrequeiitly Hiked me, with the best 
intentions, whither 1 was tending, and I coostantly 
answered with perfect sincerity, I did »nt know. 
They were astonished, but I said no more than the 
simple truth. My oiaMtion, I admit, was great, but 
it was of a frigid naturo, and caused bj the opinion of 
the masses. During nil my reign, the supreme direc* 
tion of affairs really lay with the people ; ra/aer, the 
Imperial Gorenment was a hind of Las 

Casas, ri. 41 i 125 } (/.Msaas, i. 405> 
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the feeling is just, the object only of it is mistaken ; its true object is that self- 
ish spirit of revolutionary aggrandizement, which merely changed its direc- 
tion, not its character, under the military dictatorship of the French Empe- 
ror : which hesitates at no crimes, pauses at no consequences; which, unsa- 
Uated by the blood and suffering which it had produced in its own country, 
' sought abroad, under his triumphant banners, the means of still greater gra- 
tification; and never ceased to urge on its remorseless career, till the world 
was filled with its devastation, and the unanimous indignation of mankind 
was aroused for its punishment. 
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form Character of their Guerilla 'Warfare— Physical Conformation of the Country which 
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the French fleet at Cadiz- Insurrections in Asturias, Galicia, Cataloaia, and Arragoo— Mea- 
sures of Napoldon in regard to the Insurrection— Proceedings of the Notables assembled at 
Bayonne- Proclamation of the Grandees of Spain to their countrymen — Degrading Letter 
of Escoiquiz and the counsellors of Ferdinand to King Joseph— ConsUtutioo of Bayonne 
given by Napoldon to the Spaniards— Proceedings of Napoldon, Joseph, and the Junta of 
Notables at ^yonne — Ministry of Joseph- his Journey to, and Arrival and Reception at Ma- 
drid — honourable Instances of resistance to the general torrent of adulation among the 
Grandees in bis favour — memorable Answer of the Bishop of Orense to bis summons to 
Bayonne— universal Joy with which the news of the Insurrection is received in England" 
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triots of the Peninsula by the British Government — Napoleon's lint Orders for the suppres- 
sion of the Insurrection-Success of Bessidre* over Cuesta in Leon and in Biscay— Opera- 
tions of Lefebvre in Arragon— Firat Siege of Saragossa— Its failure— Expedition of Moncey 
against Valencia— Its failure— Progress of the Insurrection, and partial Successes of the 
Patriots in that quarter— Operations of BessiCrea against Cuesta and Blake— Battle of Rio- 
Seco and defeat of the Spaniards— March of Dupont Into Andalusia, and bis early Successes 
there— Accumulation of Forces around the invaders under Castanos— Battle of Baylen and 
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lation of the capitulation by the Spaniards — Departure of Joseph from Madrid, and concen- 
tration of the French troops behind the Ebro — Campaign in Catalonia and siege of Gerona— 
entry of the Spanish troops into the Capiul-Universal TransporU in the PeninanU-Affkira 
of Portugal — Commencement of the Insurrection, and disarming of the Spanish troops there 
—The English Cabinet resolves on sending succours to that Kingdom— Sir Arthur Wellesley 
takes the command of the Expedition, and arrives off Mondego Bay— Landing of the British 
troops, and combat of Roliga-Relalive forces on both sides— Battle of Vimlero- Sir A. Wel- 
lesley’s intentions for following up his sueoeas are frustrated by the arrival of Sir H. Burraid 
and Sir II. Oalrymple, who supersede him in the comound-Convention of Cinlra-its Expe- 
dience at that juncture— views with which it was regarded in France by Napoldoa-Senseleia 
Clamour in England on the subject leads to a Court of Enquiry — Its result— Disgraceful re- 
velations which are made at Lisbon of the plunder by all ranks in the French army- British 
troops advance into Spain under Sir John Moore — Deep Impres^on wbicb these events make 
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on Napolonn— his Preparations to meet the danger— Interview at K^rlh with Alexander— 
its secret ()l>jects, and Tenor oI the Conferences held there — Conduct of Austria, and nego- 
tiations with that power and the Princes of the Rhenish Confederacy— Napoldon's return to 
Paris — Great Levy of Men ordered by the French Government— and Preparations for tho 
contest— Forces on both sides on tho Ehro— Positions and Strength of the English army — 
rtapoldon joins the French army— Attack on Blake, and his Defeat, at Reynosa and Espinosa 
— Battle of Burgos, and Defeat of tho Spanish centre — Battle of Tudela, and Rout of their leR 
-disorderly and eccentric Retreat of their troops from the Ebro- Rapid and concentrated 
Advance of the French— E’orcing of the Somo-Sierra Pass— Capture of the Retiro, and pro- 
digious agitation in Madrid— Fall of that Capital— Bold advance of Sir John Moore to Saha- 
gun on the French line of communication— it instantly paralyses their further advance to- 
wards the South— Rapid march of Napoleon with an overwhelming force towards the English 
troops— they retreat on the line of Gaiicia— Napoldon returns to Paris— gallant Actions of 
l.ight Cavalry, and rapture of Lefebvre Desnouettes- Sir John Moore retires to Lugo— oITers 
battle there, which is declined- continues the retreat to Corunna — Extreme severity of tho 
weather, and hardships the troops underwent in the retreat— Arrival at Corunna of the 
troops and the transports from Vigo Bay— Battle of Corunna, and Death of Sir John Moore 
— Embarkation of the troops, and their Return to England— Kxtremegloom and Despondency 
which these events produce in theBritish Isies— Reilectionson the Campaign- Its chequered 
Result— but, on the whole, eminently unfavourable to France— Reilections on the Elfect of 
Sir John Moore's Movement, and its consequences on the issue of the Campaign— and on 
the Character of tho British Soldiers, as now evinced in their lirst serious Continental 
Campaign. 

Spanish peninsula, in xvliich a frightful war was now com- 
.s^nub"" where the armies of France and England at last found 

'pcn'mvia a permanent theatre of combat, has been distinguished from the 
tbJilir" earliest times by memorable achievements, and is illustrated by 
the exploits of the greatest captains who have ever Irft the impress of their 
actions on the course of human events. The mighty genius of Hannibal there 
began its career, and under the walls of Saguntum gave the earliest token of 
that vast capacity which was soon to shake to its foundation the enduring 
fabric of Roman power; fk’ipio Africanns here first revived the almost despe- 
rate fortunes of the republic, and matured those talents which were destined 
on a distant shore to overthrow the fortunes of the inveterate enemy of his 
country; the talents of Pompey, the genius of Caisar, were exerted on its 
plains — a severer struggle than that of Pharsalia awaited the founder of the 
empire on the shores of the Ebro; the desperate contest between Christianity 
and .Mahomedanism raged for centuries amidst its mountains, and from 
their rocks the wave of Mussulman conquest was first permanently repelled. 
Nor has the Peninsula been the theatre in modern times of less memorable 
exploits : the standards of Charlemagne have waved in its passes; the bugles 
of Roncesvalles have resounded through the world; the chivalry of the Black 
Prince, the skill of Gonzalvo of Cordova, have been displayed in its defence ; 
the genius of Napok'on, the firmness of Wellington, have been exerted on its 
plains; and, like their great predecessors in the wars of Rome and Carthage, 
these two illustrious chiefs rolled the chariot of victory over its surface, and 
missing each other, severally conquered every other opponent till their 
mutual renown filled the world, and Europe, in breathless suspense, awaited 
their conflict on the shore of a distant land. 

•"'* From the earliest times, the inhabitants of the Peninsula have 
distinguished by a peculiarity of military character and mode 
riiia nai.rc, of cooducting war which is very remarkable. Inferior to many 
other nations in the firmness and discipline with which they withstand the 
shock of battle, they are superior to them all in the readiness with which 
they rally after defeat, and the invincible tenacity with which they main- 
tain a contest under circumstances of disaster, when any other people would 
succumb in despair. In vain are their armies defeated and dispersed, are 
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tlicir fortresses taken, their plains overrun, their capital subdued ; singly or in 
small bodies they renew the conllict; they rally and reunite as rapidly as they 
disperse ; the numerous mountain chains which intersect their country, 
alTord a refuge for Iheir broken bands; their cities make a desperate though 
insulated defence; and from the wreck of all regular or organized opposi- 
tion, emerges the redoubtable Guebiu.a warfare. “ Prmlio vicli Carthagi- 
nienses,” says Livy, “ in ullimam llispania; oram, ad oceanum, compulsi 
erant;disparem aulem, quod llispania, non quam Italia modo, sod quam ulla 
pars terrarum bello reparando aptior erat, locorum, hominumque ingeniis. 
Gens nata instaurandis, reparandisque bellis, brevi replevit exercitum ani- 
mos<iue ad tentandum de integro ccrtamen fecit {!).” It is a singular fact, 
strikingly illustrative of the durable influence of common descent and phy- 
sical circumstances on national character through all the varieties of time, 
religion, and political condition, that the system of warfare, thus deemed 
peculiar to Spain, of all nations in the world, in the days of Scipio and Ser- 
torius, has continued to distinguish its inhabitants, without any interrup- 
tion, to the present time ; that it was pursued without intermission for eight 
hundred years in their wars with the Moors, formed the leading character- 
istic of the struggle with Napoleon, and continues at this hour to be the lead- 
ing feature of the savage contest between the aristocratic and democratic 
parties which has for so many years bathed the Peninsula in blood. 

Durable characteristics of this kind attaching for ages to a nation, 
lioo or itie though its inhabitants have in the course of them become the mixed 
w“ifh L. progeny of many dilTerent races of mankind, will invariably be 
irecoT..""" found to arise from some peculiarity in its physical circumstances, 
which has imprinted a lasting impress on all its successive inhabitants. This 
is in an especial manner the case with Spain and Portugal. Their territory 
differs in many important particulars from any in Europe. Physically consi- 
dered, it belongs as much to Africa as Europe : the same burning sun parches 
the mountains and dries up the valleys of both; no forests clothe their sides; 
naked they present their arid fronts to the shivering blasts of the north, and 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. Vegetation in general spreads in pro- 
portion only as irrigation can be obtained; aided by that powerful auxiliary, 
the steepest mountain sides of Catalonia and Arragon are cut into terraces 
and clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation : without it, vast plains in 
Leon and the Castiles are almost entirely destitute both of cultivation and 
inhabitants. So extensive in consequence are the desert tracts of Spain, 
that the country, viewed from the summit of any of the. numerous moun- 
tain ridges with which its inland provinces are intersected, in general exhi- 
bits only a confused group of barren elevated plains and lofty naked peaks, 
intersected hereand thereby a few glittering streams flowing in decpvalleys, 
on the margins of which alone arc to be seen crops and flocks and the traces of 
human habitation. The whole country maybe considered as a vast moun- 
tainous promontory, which stretches from the Pyrenees to the southward, 
between the .\tlantic and Mediterranean sea. On the shores of the ridge to 
the cast and west are plains of admirable fertility, which, at no distant period, 
have been submerged by the waves of the sea; but in the interior an elevated 
assemblage of mountain ridges and lofty desert plains is to be found, in the 
centre of which Madrid is placed, in an upland basin, at a height of eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The great rivers in eonscqueiicc flow 
for the most part to the east and west in long courses, and are-fed by tribu- 
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-I'T' ^ surprising dernh’ 

shut in often by precipitous banks or very sleep declivities Thrfe S 

na« “i" V r^' A “* Bayonne by the Somo-sferra 

pass, that to Valencia, and to Barcelona, intersect this great desert central 

iinn^r ’ 1 " quarter the roads are little better than mountain paths 

rn P®''^ ‘•i® summit of hills^ sur- 

rounded by wa b environed by superb olive woods, but having little i’nter- 

mounuin ™ay readily be imagined what extraordinary advantaaes a 
spr.»4 country of such natural strength and character mI7sl afford tHn! 
Po«w,^ sulated and defensive warfare. In almost every quarter it is in- 
fo™ a if u"*!’ inaccessible mountain chains, which 

K to ho^n'"" '’"‘"T P’'"''"'® Province,almost as complete, not me cs 

LnA if T'“’ >"habitants of the country, as ihat il!mrt 

Krato France Branching out from the gLat chain which 

^parates France from Spam, one vasf mountain ridge runs to the westward 

InTcaHcil ^'P'"® "«*** inaccessible retreats of Asturias 

and Gahcia ; while another, stretching to the eastward, covers with its va- 

thTadrabawfin'^^ T"'’' ‘i’*® “^EaUlonia, and encloses in its bo.som 
hefmTrS hf“ •’®f‘Jy cultivators. In 

kng vSe of^c^Fhi?” “'® ®''®s‘ ‘Be Pyrenees to the 

Nara^ anH R ^®.™®‘* ‘B® Beautiful and umbrageous valleys of 

rests Tbf?vh‘*®7’ fastnesses and amidst chestnutfo- 

diev hof h years diffused its blessings, and the pro- 

hlv^n^W of independent privileges and democratic equality 

Jera?LmWr'®*®Tf “"‘““‘■ed, with all their attendant security aid ge- 
*’ ®‘B®rwise despotic monarchy. Beyond the Ebro. 

m ihl * Tk *!?" X®’ ®B’®‘®Bing across from the frontiers of Catalonia 
to the neighbourhood of Lisbon, forms the almost impassable barrier be- 
tween the valleys of the Tagus and the Douro, and the provinces of old and 
new CasUle, l^on, and Estremadura : its western extremity has been im- 
monahzcd in history; it contains the ridge of Busaco, and terminates in the 
rocks of Torres-Vedras. Another, taking its rise from the high grounds which 
form the western limit of the plain of Valencia, extends in a south-westerly 
direction to Cape St.-Vincent in the south of Portugal, and separates in its 
course the outlines of the Tagus and the Cuadiana ; a Ihird, also reaching in 
the same direcUon across the whole country, forms the boundary between 
the valleys of the Cuadiana and the Cuadalquivcr, under the name of the 
Sierra-AIorena, divides the province of new Castile from that of Andalusia 
and has been immortalized by the wanderings of the hero of Cervantes’ 
while a fourth, detached by itself in the southern extremity of the Peninsula’ 
forms the romantic mountains of Bonda, whose summits, wrapped in per- 
petual snow, withstand the genial sun which ri|icns oranges and citrons 
and all the productions of Africa on their sides. Two great and rich alluvial 
plains alone are to be found in Spain, the character of whose inhabitants 
differs from that of all the rest of the peninsula : in the first of w hich, amidst 
water-melons, luxuriant han*esU, and all (he richest gifts of nature, thecas- 
tanets and evening dances of the Valencians recall the unforeseeing gaiety 
of yopical regions; while in the second, the indolent habits, fiery character 
and impetuous disposition of the Andalusian, attest, amidst myrtle lhickets| 


(I) SiKh«'.M«n. i. 42, 49. K.p. i. 52, 53. Uborde'i Spain, t. 163, 169. Introd. 
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the perfume of orange groves, and the charms of a delicious climate, the 
undccaying influence of Moorish blood and Arabian descent (1). 
n“J7.S.i'ii. Spain has never been remarkable for the number or opulence of 
wkich'lH' Madrid, Cadiz, Valencia, Barcelona, and Bilboa, the 

of which, after the capital, docs not contain above eighty 
iRrtIa Imv« thousand inhabitants, alone deserve the name of cities (2J. But it 
thitJifilM. has in every age been distinguished beyond any other country re- 
corded in history, by the unconquerable resolution with which their inha- 
bitants have defended their walls, even under circumstances when more pru- 
dent courage would have abandoned the contest in despair. The heart of 
every classical scholar Jias thrilled at the fate of Numantia, Saguntum, and 
Astapa, whose heroic defenders preferred perishing with their wives and 
children in the flames to surrendering to the hated dominion of the stranger, 
and the same character has descended to their descendants in modern 
times (3). With invincible resolution Barcelona held out for its rights and 
privileges, after Europe had adjusted its strife at I'trccht, and England with 
perfidious policy had abandoned her Peninsular allies to the arms of their 
enemies; the double siege of Saragossa, the heroic defence of ('.crona, the 
obstinate stand at Boses, have put the warriors of northern Europe to the 
blush for the facility with which they surrendered fortresses to the invadfr, 
incomparabiy stronger and better provided with arms and garrison; while 
Cadiz alone of all European towns successfully resisted the utmost cllbrts of 
the spoiler, and after a fruitless siege of two years, saw the arms even of Na- 
poleon roll back. 

Prmii.ritirt Thc pcculiar political constitution of the Spanish monarchy, and 
lll■Ioryorlh( the revolutions which its inhabitants have undergone in the course 
wblrh bn»n of ages, have been as favourable to the maintenance of a defensive 
"JitldCj" and isolated internal, as they were prejudicial to thc prosecution 
community, of g vigoroiis external warfare by its government. Formed by the 
amalgamation at various times of many different nations of separate descent, 
habits, and religion, it has never yet attained the vigour and unity of a homo- 
geneous monarchy. Its inliabitaiits arc severed from each other, not only by 
desert ridges or rocky sierras, hut by original separation of race and invete- 
rate present animosity. Thc descendants of the ancient inhabitants of liie 
Spanish soil arc there mingled with the children of the Colh, the Vandal, 
and the Boman ; with the failhlessne.ss of Moorish or the lire of Arabian des- 
cent. These different and hostile races iiavc never thoroughly amalgamated 
with each other; for many centuries they maintained separate and indepen- 
dent governments, and kept up prolonged and bloody warfare with each 
other; and when at length they all yielded to the arms and fortune of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, thc central government neither acquired the popular 
infusion, nor the inherent energy, which is necessary to mould out of such 
discordant materials a vigorous state. The example of Great Britain, where 
the various and hostile races of the Britons, the Saxons, the Danes, Scots, and 
Normans have been at length blended into one united and powerful nion- 

(t) Malte-Brun. Art.' Espagtfc. Ilumbold, fonniiiarun pueroruraffue imbrilem iiienoemqne 

dc rEspague, hi Lnborde, i. 170( 175. Lord Caer> cives sui csdcmit. et iii fucceiisum rognm 
narvon’s .Spain, il. 33i. 370. niiiia pleraqur iiijiccrcnt corpora, riviqucsatigainis 

(2) Madrid contaiuid, in 1 80S, 190.000 itiliabi* flamtnam uricnlem restiugnereul ; poslreioo fpu, 

XAwX'it—EUin. GaitHttr, j4rt, Madrid. cxd« niisoraitdA Rooruui faligali. cum ariiiift medio 

(3) l..ocum in fnro drstinant. quo pretioit&iiiina sc hicvndio injecerunt.— Liv. xxTiii c. 22, 23. No- 
rrmm tuarum congererent, auper cum cumalum, maotia aiidSaguntambave hecoiuehonaebok! word* 
conjuges ac liberos considcre quuin jussiiseot, iigna orer the world, but the heroUm of Astara hereiur> 
circa eutmunt, fascesque vTrgoItorum conjiciunt. raled, has not reccited the fame It dwrvet. 

Koedior alia in urbe trucidatio erat, quuio turlnm 
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archy, proves that such an amal;;amation is possible ; that of Ireland, where 
the Saxon and the Gael arc still in fierce and ruinous hostility with each other, 
that it is one of the most dilTicult of political problems. Without the freedom 
of the Knglish constitution, which unites them by the powerful bond of ex- 
perienced benefits and participated power, or the crushing vigour of the 
Russian despotism, which holds them close in the bands of rising conquest, 
it is hardly possible to give to such a mixed race the vigour of homogeneous 
descent. In Spain this had never been attempted : the .\rragonese were jea- 
lous of the Catalonians; the Castilians despised the Valencians; the Galicians 
even were at variance with the Asturians; and the freeborn mountaineers of 
Navarre and Biscay had their local antipathies; while all the inhabitants of 
the north regarded as an inferior race the natives of (franada and Andalusia, 
w here Moorish conquest had degraded the character, and Moorish blood con- 
taminated the descent of the people; and where, amidst orange groves, even- 
ing serenades, bewitching forms, the w hole manly virtues were thought to be 
fast wearing out under the enervating influence of an African sun. 

Etiericf But wliilc thcsc circumstanccs Were destructive to the external 
vigour and consideration of the Spanish monarchy, they were, of 
all others, those best calculated to enable its inhabitants, when 
1"""*^*"^ deprived of their central government and left to their own guid- 
fc»c«. ance, to oppose a formidable resistance to the invader. When de- 
prived of the directions of their sovereign, the provinces of Spain did not feel 
themselves powerless, nor did they lose hope because it was abandoned by 
those who were their natural protectors. Society, when resolved into its 
pristine elements, still found wherewithal to combat ; the provinces, when 
loosened or severed from each other, separately maintained the contest. 
Electing juntas of government, and enrolling forces on their own account, 
they looked as little beyond their own limits as the Swiss peasants informer 
times did beyond the mountain ridges which formed the barriers of their 
happy valleys. If this singular oblivion of external events and concentration 
of all their energies on local concerns was dcstruetive in the end to any com- 
bined plan of operations, and clfectually prevented the national strength 
from being hurled, in organized and concentrated masses, against the ene- 
my, it was eminently favourable,in the first instance, to the efforts of tumul- 
tuary resistance, and led to the assumption of arms, and the continuance of 
the conflict under circumstances when a well-informed central government 
would probably have resigned it in despair. Defeats in one quarter did not 
lead to submission in another; the occupation of the capital, the fortresses, 
the military lines of communication, was not decisive of the fate of the coun- 
try; as many victories required to be gained as there were cities to be cai>- 
tnred, or provinces subdued, and like the Anglo-Saxons, in the days of the 
English heptarchy, they fouglit resolutely in their separate districts, and rose 
up again in arms when the invader had passed on to fresh theatres of con- 
quest. 

The nobility in Spain, as in all countries where civilisation and 
hint;. •■>d wealth have long existed, and the salutary check of popular con- 
Mkkkro- trol has not developed their energy and restrained their corrup- 
nniZ'" tion, were sunk in the lowest state of selfish degradation. Assembled 
fur the most part in the capital, devoted to the frivolities of fashion or the 
, Tices of a court; taught to look for the means of elevation, not in the energy 
of a virtuous, but the intrigues of a corrupted life, they were alike unfit for 
civil or military exertion, and alone of all the nation, must, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, be considered os strangers to the glories of tlic Peninsular 
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war. Not more than three or four of tlie higlier grandees were in the army 
it'hcii the war broke out in 1808; and the inferior noblesse, almost all desti- 
tute alike of education, vigour, or active habits, took hardly any share in its 
prosecution. The original evil of entails had spread to a greater extent, and 
produced more pernicious consequences, in .Spain than in any other country 
of Europe; a few great families engrossed more than half the landed property 
of the kingdom, which was cfTcctually tied up from alienation, and of course 
remained in a very indilTerent state of cultivation ; while the domains qf the 
cities, or corporate bodies, held in mortmain, were so extensive, and for the 
most part uncultivated, that a large proportion of the arable land in the king- 
dom was in a state of nature (1 ). 

suieoTiiM Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, tbe elements 
prjuoirj. of great political activity and energetic national conduct existed 
in tbe Peninsula. The peasantry were every where an athletic, sober, endur- 
ing race; hardy from exercise, abstemious from habit, capable of undergo- 
ing incredible fatigue, and of subsisting on faro which to an Englishman 
would appear absolute starvation. The ollicers in the Spanish armies during 
the war, drawn from the ill-educated urban classes, were, for the most part, 
a most conceited, ignorant, and incllicient body ; but the men were almost 
always excellent, and possessed, not only the moral spirit, but tbe physical 
qualities calculated to become the basis of an admirable army. Colonel Na- 
pier has recorded his opinion that the Catalonian iniquelels or smugglers 
formed the lincst materials for light troops in the world, and the Valcnciaii 
and .\ndalusian levies presented a physical appearance greatly exceeding that 
of both the Ercnch and English regular armies. The cause of this remark- 
able peculiarity is to be found in the independent spirit and general well- 
beitig of the peasantry. Notwithstanding all the internal defects of ibcir go- 
vernment and institutions, the shepherds and cultivators of the soil enjoyed 
a mostreinarkabic degree of prosperity; their dress, their houses, their habits 
of life, demonstrated the long-established comfort which had for ages pre- 
vailed among them; vast tracts, particularly in the mountainous regions of 
the north, were the property of tbe cultivators, a state of things of all others 
the most favourable to social happiness, when accompanied with a tolerable 
degree of mildness in the practical administration of government; and even 
in those districts where they were merely tenants of the nobility, the cities, 
or the church, their condition demonstrated that they w ere permitted to re- 
tain an ample share of the fruits of their toil (2j. 


(t) Toy. iii. 151, 152> ioTcIlanos, l64> I>:]bon!c, cf iho&e districts llie practical enjoyment of almost 
11)7, complete {>craonnl frcrdoiti. So exlrnstvc were their 

(2) Lard Caernarvon's Spain, ii. 33a, 3C0. Lur> privileges, so little did govcruuiciit venture to dis* 
gnyiie’s Ivvpaguf, i, 3G7 ; it. 38i. regard tlirm, that in many cases they were tu be ra> 

Statistical The general cumfort of ilia Spanish thcr considered as democratic cninroonweulths, in* 
details on praMiitry, especially iu the norlhcra serted into that cxtraonlitiary aisciuhlige of scpa» 
and mountainous provinces, is easily rote states which formed the Spanish mnnarctiy, 
cxplaincfl by the number of them who were owners than subjects of a duspolio government. The classi* 
of the soil, coupled with the vigour oiid efficacy of fication of the jiopuhiUon was as foliows, which 
the provincial immunities otid privileges which, in speaks volumes a.s to the condition of the pco|>ie, 
llatalonia, IS'avarre, the Ba.squc Provinces, AstuHas, and the ratiscs of their prolonged rnsislauce to tbe 
Arragon. and Galicia, effecluaily restrained the French invasion : — 
power of the executive, and gave to the inhabitants 

Total fnliabitadts ^ . 10,409.879 

— of whom were Families engaged m agcicoJture 873.000 

Owners of the soil they cultivate • 360.000 

Farmers holding under landlords. 503,000 

— Kcolesiastical proprietors 6.2t0 

Mendicant Iriars 43. M9 

— Cities, towns, and villages. 3S.463 

— of wlsom are free cities or burghs 13,071 

~ — snbjcct to o feudul superior. . « • 9,466 

— — — to on ecclesiastical superior. 3,036 

— nsBDSjTsiae, z. 173> 174, 
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Tbe rhurcb. But the peasantry, hardy and undaunted as they were, would 
have been unable to have combined in any effective league- for 
"S'uJir'.'tn iheir common defence, destitute as they, for the most part, were 
thf propie. of any support from their natural leaders the owners of the soil, if 
it had not been for the weight and influence of a body which, in every age, 
has borne a leading part in the contests of the Peninsula. This was the 
Chiircii, the lasting and inveterate enemy in every country of revolutionary 
innovation. The ecclesiastics in Spain were very numerous, amounting, 
according to the census taken in 1787, to 22,480 parisli priests, and 47,710 
regular clergy belonging to monasteries or other public religious establish- 
ments (1). The influence of this great body was immense. Independent of 
theif spiritual ascendency in a country more strongly attached than any in 
Europe to the Homish church, they possessed, as temporal proprietors, an 
unbounded sway over their flocks. As in all other countries, it had long 
been felt that the church was the best and most indulgent landlord; the 
ecclesiastical estates, which were very numerous and extensive, were much 
better cultivated in general lhah any in the hands of lay proprietors; and the 
tenantry held their possessions under them for such moderate rents, and by 
so secure a tenure, that they had long enjoyed almost the advantages and 
consideration of actual landholders. Nor was this all ; the charily and bene- 
ficence of the monks had set on foot, in every part of the country, extensive 
institutions, through which, more tlian any others by which they could be 
affected, the distresses of the poor had been relieved. They partook in a 
great degree of the character of the hotpice, particularly in the northern 
provinces. To the peasant they often served as banking establishments, 
where none other existed in the province, and as such essentially contributed 
to agricultural improvement. The friars acted as schoolmasters, advocates, 
physicians, and apothecaries. Besides feeding and clothing the poor, and 
visiting the sick, they afforded spiritual consolation. They were considerate 
landlords and indulgent masters; peace-makers in domestie broils, a prop 
of support in family misfortune; they provided periodical amusements and 
festivities for the peasants; advanced them funds if assailed with misfortune; 
furnished them with seed if their harvest had failed. Most of the convents 
had fundaciotws or endowments for professors who taught rhetoric and 
philosophy, besides keeping schools open for the use of the poor; they also 
supplied parochial ministers when wanted, and their preachers were con- 
sidered the best in .Spain. Superficial or freethinking travellers, observing 
that the aged, the sick, and the destitute were always to be found in num- 
bers round the convent gates, supposed that they created the suffering which 
they were so insiriiinenlal in relieving, and in consciiiiencc that the church 
was chargeable with the augmentation of pauperism; forgetting that the 
poor ever will be assembled logciher round those eslablislimcnts where their 
sufferings are relieved; and that to represent such beneficent institutions as 
the cause of this distress, is just as absurd as it would be to decry fever 
hospitals, because their wards arc generally filled with typhus patients, or 
poor laws in Ireland, because a large proportion of its Iwo million of present 
destitute inhabitants will hereafter infallibly be found in the neighbourhood 
of the workhouses where parochial relief is about to be dealt out (2). 

In fret It is observed with surprise by General Fox, that in every age 
tlir Spaolsti the king, the church, and the people have combined together in 
Spain : an alliance utterly inexplicable on the principles of the 


(l) Laborde, ir. 194. 


(!2) WaUon'i RfToloiions of Spain, ii. 374. 376, 
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French revolutionary school, but susceptible of an easy solution when the 
benefits which the ecclesiastical bodies conferred both on the crown, in 
standing between it and the encroachments of the nobility, and the peasantry, 
in averting from them the evils of poverty, are taken into consideration. 
The whole course of events during the Peninsular war demonstrated that this 
inlluence was established on the most durable foundations; every where the 
parish priests were the chief promoters of the insurrection ; it was their 
powerful voice which roused the people to resistance; and many of the most 
renowned leaders of the desultory bands who maintained the contest when 
the regular forces were destroyed, came from the ecclesiastical ranks. The 
clergy, both regular and parochial, early perceived the total destruction of 
their interests which would ensue from the triumph of the French invasion ; 
they recollected the decrees of the Convention against the clergy, and the 
horrors of the war in la Vendee; and though Napoldon had to a certain ex- 
tent restored the altar, yet they were well aware that even his powerful 
hand had been able to do this only in a very ineffectual manner; that religion 
was tolerated in France, not re-established ; and that the indigent curds, 
who drew a wretched pittance yearly from the public treasury to the north 
of the Pyrenees, were very different, both in consideration and influence, 
from the dignifled clergy in possession of their own estates, who formerly 
constituted so important a part of the French monarchy. It was this body, 
possessed of such influence, and animated with such feelings, who in Spain 
proved the real leaders of the people; who, in the absence of the govern- 
ment, the nobility, and the army, boldly threw themselves into the breach; 
and organizing out of the strength and affections of the peasantry the means 
of prolonged resistance, rendered the Peninsula the charnel-house of the 
French armies, and the grave of revolutionary power, 
ftm'un'ir. Most of all, Spain was still a virgin soil. Her people were not cx- 
S^“f«ioa. hausted with revolutionary passions; they had not learned by 
«rr pwiioM. bitter experience the vanity of all attempts to regenerate mankind 
by any other means than the improvement of their moral and religious prin- 
ciples. Though the monarchy was grey in years, the nobility corrupt or sel- 
fish, the government feeble and incapable, the nation as a whole was still 
untainted; the debility of tlie Bourbon reign had passed over the state with- 
out either weakening the force of popular passion, or destroying the foun- 
tains of public virtue. The peasants in the mountains,, the shepherds in the 
plains, still inherited, in unmixed descent, the blood of the Cid and Pelajo ; 
still were animated by the spirit wliich sustained the conflict of seven centu- 
ries with the Moorish invader. They were free from that last and worst cause 
of national corruption, which springs from the people having been them- 
selves admitted to a share of power, participating in its passions, feeling its 
sweets, profiting by its corruptions; they were exempt from that despair and 
apathy which results from the experienced impossibility, by changing the 
class which governs, of eradicating either the vices of the governors, or the 
sufferings of the governed. Hence an intermixture in the Peninsular revolu- 
tionary war of passions the most opposite, and usually ranged in fierce hos- 
tility against each other; and hence the long duration and unexampled 
obstinacy with which it was conducted. While the rural population, at the 
voice of their pastors, every where took up arms, and rushed with inconsi- 
derate zeal into the conflict, to combat under the banners of the cross for 
■ their salvation; the indolent urban multitudes were roused not less by tem- 
poral ambition, to league their forces under the national colours; the disso- 
lution of government, the resolution of society into its pristine elements, had 
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generally thrown political power and the immediate direction of affairs into 
their hands; revolutionary passion, democratic ambition, were called into 
activity by the very necessity which had every where thrown the people 
upon their own resources; the provincial juntas, chosen, in the chief towns, 
soon became so many centres of revolutionary action and popular intrigue ; 
and thus the two most powerful passions which can agitate the human heart, 
religions enthusiasm and democratic ambition, usually seen in opposite 
ranks, and destined to fierce collision in that very realm in future times, 
were for a season, by the pressure of common danger, brought to unite cor- 
dially with each other. 

compoxiion Such W3S thc couHtry which thereafter became the grand theatre 
o't’thT' of the contest between France and England ; and such the emi- 
thii Dcntly favourable battle-field which the unbounded ambition of 
prrtod. iRo French Emperor at length afforded to the British arms. They 
now descended to the conflict on the popalar side; they went forth to com- 
bat, not merely for the real interests, but the present desires of the people. 
The forces, indeed, which thc contending parties could bring into this great 
arena were, to appearance at least, very unequal ; and even thc most sanguine 
could not contemplate without alarm the enormous preponderance which 
weighed down the scale on thc side of thc Emperor Napoldon. He had six 
bundled thousand French soldiers, including seventy thousand horse, and 
at least a hundred and fifty thousand of the allied states at his disposal; but 
the magnitude of this force, great as it was, constituted the least part of its 
formidable character (1 ). It was the quality, experience, and spirit of his sol- 
diers, which was the real source of tlieir strength. They stood forth to the 
conflict, strong in the experience of fifteen years of warfare, terrible from the 
recollection of a hundred victories. Thc halo of glory which surrounded, the 
prestige of victory which preceded them, was more diilicult to withstand than 
either the charges of their cuirassiers or the ravages of their artillery. It 
fascinated and subdued the minds of men; spread universally that belief of 
their invincibility which was the surest means of realizing it ; paralysed alike 
the statesman who arrayed nations, and thc generals who marshalled armies, 
for the combat; and spread even in the bravest hearts the dispiriting belief 
that the centrat was hopeless, and that to sink honourably was all that re- 
mained to gallant soldiers. This feeling especially prevailed at this juncture, 
after the hopes of Europe, strongly elevated by thc strife of Eyiau, had been 
dashed to the earth by the wreck of Friedland, and the reserve of Christen- 
dom, on whom so many eyes had been turned in breathless anxiety (2), had 
abandoned the conflict as one apparently striving against the decrees of fate. 
' *he actual efficiency of this immense army inferior to its 

2S'Sn'“'’ **D88*ti®l*'^®*®*Tors. Though the wars of Germany and Poland had 
cieDSr. made frightful chasms in the ranks of the veteran soldiers, yet the 
oflScers and non-commissioned officers, the bones and sinews of the army, 
possessed the immense advantage of tried merit and long experience. Such 
had been the consumption of human life during the late campaigns, that every 

Beside* tbe forces of ike Conrederslion of Ike 
Rhine, luly, Naples, Holland, and the Grand Dacby 
of AVarsaw, at least iSOaOOO disposable more.^Sco 
For, i. 51. 53« 

(2) Foy, i. 52, 53. 


And anas* (t) Tbe oaiaben were as follows, 
bers. aU paid by the French gOTernment . 


Infantry of tbe line • 380,000 

Cavslry 70,000 

Swiss, Germans, Hanoverians, and Irish, 

in French nay * * . 32,000 

Artillery and engineers 46.000 

Cendamcrie, coast guards, veterans, 92,000 


620,000 
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conscript who survived a few years was sure of becoming an officer : and 
wliilc tins certainty of promotion to the few survivors kept alive the military 
spirit of the whole population, it ensured for the direction of the army the 
inappreciable basis of tried valour and experienced skill. Every military man 
knows, that if the officers and non-commissioned officers are experienced and 
brave, it is no difficult matter, even out of the most unpromising materials, 
to form an effective army; tlie examples of the Portuguese and Hindoos, 
under British, and the northern ftalians, under French officers, were not re- 
quired to establish a fact illustrated by the experience of every age from the 
days of the Romans. This advantage appeared not merely in the field of 
battle; desperate valour, fortunate accident, can sometimes there supply the 
wants of experience and organization ; but in the long run, in undergoing 
the fatigues of a campaign, in discharging its multifarious duties, and facing 
its varied difficulties, the superiority of veteran armies, or even new levies 
incorporated with a veteran frame, soon becomes conspicuous. The Spaniards 
never were a match for the French, either in the field or the conduct of a cam- 
paign ; and although the native courage of the English, even in the outset, uni- 
formly gave them the advantage in pitched battles, yet it was long before they 
became at all equal to their opponents in the general conduct of a campaign. 
In marching, throwing up fieldworks, enduring famine, conducting sieges, 
cooking their victuals, procuring provisions, preserving their spirit during 
retreat, and abstaining when necessary from intoxication, the English sol- 
diers were for long and painfully inferior to their enemies; and it augments 
our admiration for the illustrious chief and his able lieutenants who ulti- 
mately led them to victory under such disadvantages, that they were com- 
pelled, not only to lead, but in a manner to educate their troops in presence 
of the enemy ; and that it was while struggling to maintain their ground 
against superior bands of a veteran foe, that they imbibed in many respects 
even the rudiments of the military art (I). 

Foret and Tlic Eiiglisli army, however, at this period was far from being in 
th^noiTi^ the inefficient state, cither with respect to discipline or experience, 
which was generally supposed on the Continent : and the French 
government, which judged from recent events, and were ignorant of the vast 
efforts in the military department which had been made since the commence- 
ment of the war, were equally mistaken as to the force and capacity of the 
regular forces, and the extent to which a warlike spirit had imbued the na- 
tion. The Brilisdi army in the spring of 1808, consisted of no less than one 
hundred and eighty thousand men ; of whom twenty-six thousand were ca- 
valry : besides nearly eighty thousand of the militia, equal in discipline and 
equipment to the troops of the line, though not bound to serve beyond the 
British isles, and two hundred and ninety thousand volunteers, of whom 
twenty-live thousand were cavalry, in a very considerable state of efficien- 
cy (2). Great part of this immense force, without doubt, was absorbed in the 

(1) Koy, i. 80, SI. Jom. li. S6. Hard. x. 157, 158« 

(2) Tbc nutiibem wcr« in Julyi 1807 
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defence of the numerous and extensive colonies which formed part of the 
British dominions; but the official returns proved that a hundred thousand 
men, including twenty thousand cavalry, were'disposable in the British isles, 
and in a minute made out by the Duke of York it was proved, that “ in 1808, 
sixty thousand men could have been provided for the campaign in Spain 
without detriment to any other service.” Of this force, it is not going too far 
to say that it was all in the highest slate of discipline and equipment; and 
that not only was it equal in a pitched battle to any force of similar amount 
which could be brought against it, but, if all assembled, was adequate to the 
encounter of the largest army ever yet collected in a single field under the 
standards of Napoleon (1 J ! 

much from underrating the numerical strength, 
wbicbiiwu as mistaking the spirit which animated the British army, and the 
degree of interest which its exploits excited in the country, that the 
JJopl,!'*' French government was led to regard too lightly the chances of 
success which it possessed in a Continental struggle. With all bis information 
and sagacity, Napoldon here fell into the usual error of judging of the present 
by tbe past. Tbe English soldiers had achieved so little during the war, that 
it was generally supposed they were incapable of doing any thing : their navy 
had done so much, that it was taken for granted the whole interest and pride 
of the nation was centred on its triumphs. In tbe interim, however, the ge- 
neral arming of the people, the excitement produced by the threats of inva- 
sion, the profound interest kept alive by the Continental war, the triumphs 
of Maida and Alexandria, had awakened a most extraordinary degree of mi- 
litary ardour, and diffused no inconsiderable amount of military information 
tbroughout the people. The warlike establishments which pervaded the 
country were admirably calculated to foster this growing enthusiasm, and 
turn it to the best accouut in augmenting the numbers and increasing the 
spirits of the regular army. Tbe militia served as an invaluable nursery for 
the line : the volunteers, changed soon after into local militia, corresponding 
very nearly to the German laudwelu', provided a never-failing supply of re- 
cruits tolerably instructed in the rudiments of discipline for the militia. 
Numbers of young men of all ranks, caught by the animation, the idleness, 
or the dress of soldiers, embraced the military profession : thenceforward to 
the end of the war there was no difficulty whatever experienced in finding 
adequate supplies of recruits for the array, and filling up all the fearful 
chasms which war and disease made in its ranks. Thus, while the French 
were deluded with the idea that the English were altogether contemptible at 
land, they bad already made great progress in the formation of a powerful 
army, and while they were talking about sea-wolves and maritime skill, the 
spirit was engendered destiheU to produce the triumplis of Vittoria and Wa- 
terloo (2)1 

cb.r.cirr The vast improvements effected by the Duke of Y'ork in the disci- 
pline and organization of the army, and tbe improved military 

tub Ktdiin. education wbicb the younger officers bad now for some years re- 
ceived, had at the same period afforded increased advantages for the success- 
ful display of that physical strength and undaunted moral resolution which, 
in every age, has formed the great characteristic of the British soldiers. This 


or ihifbforce ot regulars, 81.000 itifantry and 
20 000 caTali 7 were at home in the Britt^ isles, 
and of course disposable. In tbe musler«rolU of tbe 
Kuglisb arroy, sabres and bayonets are alone e»li- 
iimtod. which U otherwise in the French and Con- 
tiucnUl services i a peculiarity which made the real 


streuglh of the Kiiglish regular army about 200,000 
men.-^Parf. Dei. ix. iii. yipp- 

(t) Pari Belurns, July 1807. Pari. Deb. ix. 3d 
App. and Napier. I. 8l. App. and Fny, 1. 210. 

(2) Foy, i. 210. 212, 220, 221. Uard.x. J58. 159. 
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invaluable quality gave llicm a very great advantage: it is the Irtic Iwsis of a 
powerful army. Skill, experienee, diseipline ran he siiperadded l.y prarlice 
or acquired by exercise; but if this one moral quality be awanting, all such 
acquisitions will prove of little avail. How inferior soever to their anta<'onisls 
in experience, or that skill in the varied duties of a eampaign which actual 
service alone can give, the English soldiers, from the very first, had the ani- 
mating conviction that they were their equals, possibly their superiors, in ac- 
tual combat ; and that all the advantages of their veteran opponents would 
be at an end if once they engaged in a regular battle. And so it proved even 
from the outset; and it is inconceivable how soonthis-one quality oi dogged 
resolation in the field came to neutralize all the superiority of acquired skill 
and veteran diseipline. The military is essentially a practical art; its wants 
and necessities are soon brought home by actual experience and suffering to 
an army in the field. If it possesses the resolution to fight, and the discipline 
to obey, a very ^ort time will supply the rest : there is no education so rapid 
and effectual as that which takes place in presence of an enemy. Of various 
natural and acquired excellence, it is hard to say whether, in the Peninsular 
war, the Hritish or French soldiers, after a few years, were the most admir- 
able. In the service of light troops; in undergoing with cheerfulness the fa- 
tigues of a campaign ; in dexterity at making themselves comfortable under 
privation; in rapidity of firing, care of their horses by the cavalry, and en- 
thusiastic gallantry at the first onset ; the French troops for a long period had 
the advantage ; but when the hostile lines actually met, and the national re- 
solution was fairly put to the test, the British soldiers, from the very begin- 
ning, successfully asserted their superiority. Splendid in appearance, over- 
flowing with strength, irresistible in a single charge, their cavalry could 
hardly be said to be equal, at least for general service, or the protracted 
fatigues of a campaign, to that of Napoliktn ; a remarkable circumstance, when ' 
the great attention bestowed on horsesin England is taken into consideration : 
but their artillery, superior to any in the world in the admirable equipment 
of the guns and ammunition train, was’ second to none in the coolness and 
jiracticc of the gunners ; and, in the steadiness and precision of their fire, the 
constancy which they displayed under danger, their calmness in anger, and 
the terrible vehemence of their charge with the bayonet, the British infantry 
was beyond all question the first in Europe (1). 

particular, the English army was founded upon 
“racm an entirely dilTercnt principle from the French. In the latter, the 
officers formed in no degree a separate class from the soldiers; the 
Ihp liiglicr equality, which was the object of universal desire at the outset of 
r«niu. ||,g Bevolution, and the conscription, which reached indiscrimi- 
nately all ranks in its later stages; forbade alike any such line of demarcation; 
and not only had all the marshals and generals in the service originally en- 
tered on the military career in the ranks, but to such as survived the rapid 
consumption of life in the imperial wars, [iromotion was still certain from 
the humblest station to the highest grades in the army. In theformer, again, 
a line, in practice almost impassable, separated the private soldier from the 
officer; they were drawn from different classes in society, accustomed to dif- 
ferent habits, instructed by a dilTcrent education, actuated by different de- 
sires. To the French conscript, glory, promotion, the prospect of ultimate 
greatness, were the chief stimulants to e.xertion : in the English army, though 

(l) I-riy. i. 2 ^ 5 , 237> srdr la qualiti' la pIiiB pfiViMine dans la guerrr. Is 

*• IvC fcoldal Augliiis,” lAys Gcucrul Foy, ‘*j>os* caltuc lUinT la coUtc.”— Fo», 227. 
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llie influence of such desires was strongly felt by the olTiccrs, yet the efforts 
of the common men were chielly excited by a different set of motives; and a 
sense of military duty, the wish to win the respect of his comrades, an in- 
stinctive principle of courage, an anxious desire to uphold the renown of his 
regiment, a lirm determination to defend the cause of Old England, and an 
undoubting faith in the superiority of its arms, constituted the real springs 
of military exertion. The great majority of the English soldiers felt no desire 
to be made officers; to become sergeants and corporals was indeed a very 
general and deserved object of ambition to the meritorious privates, because 
that elevated them in, w ithout taking them out of, their own sphere in life : 
hut they felt that they would be uncomfortable in the daily society of tlie 
commissioned ollicers, their superiors in birth, habits,'and acquirements; and 
though many, in the course ofthe war, from the force of extraordinary merit, 
broke through these restraints, and some discharged, in the most exemplary 
manner, the duties of the most elevated ranks, who had originally borne a 
musket on their shoulders, yet in general the situation of privates who had 
risen to the ollicers’ mess was not so comfortable as to render the change an 
object of general de.sire. It may appear paradoxical to assert, but it is never- 
theless strictly true, that this feeling of the propriety of each class striving to 
become respectable in itself, without seeking to overstep its limits, is the na- 
tural effect of long-established freedom and order; and is much more nearly 
allied to the genuine spirit of liberty than the feverish desire of individual 
elevation, which, throughout all its phases, was the mainspring ofthe French 
Revolution. Where each class is respectable and protected in itself, it feels 
its own importance, and often disdains to seek admission into that next in 
succession ; the universal passion for individual exaltation is the offspring of 
a state of society where the rights and immunities of the humbler ranks have 
been habitually, by all persons in power, trampled under foot. The clearest 
proof of this is to be found in daily experience. The men who, throughout so 
many ages, have maintained the liberties of England, arc not those who were 
striving |)erpctually to elevate themselves by a sudden start above their neigh- 
bours, hut those who, by a life of unobtrusive honest industry, rose to com- 
fort or opulence in their own sphere, without any desire to leave it ; and the 
strength of the state at present is not to be found in the anxious aspirants 
after aristocratic favour, or the giddy candidates for fashionable distinction, 
but in the unheeded efforts of that more numerous but unobserved class, 
which is too proud of its own rank to aspire to any beyond it (1). 
sr,rrrdi>. All iroii discipfiiie had given the military force, thus constituted, 
a degree of firmness and regularity unknown to any other service 
r,S,''"nn“ '•* Europe. The use of the lash was still frequent : and instances 
.usiisod, not uncommon of soldiers, for inconsiderable offences, re- 

ceiving .‘iOO, 800, and even fOOO stripes; but though the friends of humanity 
beheld with horror this barbarous infliction, so foreign to the spirit of the 
English constitution, and disused in the French and several Continental 
armies, yet the experienced observer, who marked the class from which En- 
glish recruits were almost exclusively drawn, and the impossibility of giving 
them the prospect of promotioa which operated so strongly on French con- 
scripts, hesitated as to the practicability of abolishing this painful but neces- 
sary correction ; and regarded its disgrace as the price paid by the nation for 
the economy which denied to the soldiers such a pay as would secure for the 
ranks of its army a class to whom such inflictions might be unnecessary, or 

(l) I)uL« of Wdlingtoti's bvid, on Military Puitisinnoat. 1^. Joue 1836. Foy. i. 236* 
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render expulsion from them a sufficient object of dread; and that constitu- 
tion, which, by confining commissions in the military service to men of family 
and property, possessed of a permanent interest in the commonwealth, had 
obtained the best possible security against its force being applied to the des- 
truction of the public liberties (f ). Better fed, clothed, lodged, and paid than 
any other in Europe, the English soldier had an attention devoted to his 
wants, both in health and sickness, and experienced an integrity in the ad- 
ministration of every department of the army, which could be attained only 
in a country where habits of freedom have long co-existed with those of order, 
and experience had pointed out the modeof efTectiially checking the abuses 
which invariably have a tendency to grow up in every branch of the public 
administration. Pensions, varying according to the period, or the amount of 
service, secured for the veteran, the maimed, or the wounded, an adequate 
maintenance for the remainder of life. True, he fought, in the glowing lan- 
guage of Colonel Napier, in the cold shade of aristocracy ; true, he could not 
boast that the rays of imperial favour would be attracted by the helmet of 
the cuirassier, or the bayonet of the grenadier; but he was sure, from good 
conduct, of obtaining that respect in his own sphere, and those substantial 
advantages which were adapted to his situation and his wishes; and experience 
has abundantly proved that the concentration of government support on 
those whose only title to power was military distinction, is a sure prelude to 
unbridled administration, and that if the soldier would no longer light in the 
cold shade of aristocracy, the citizen would pine in the hopeless frost of 
military despotism (2). 


(t) Uokeof W«ll)DgtoDi u/ 

Gfaeral Poy's (2) General Foyhaa IcA a graphic 
f rapblr cn»- picture of the dinerent habiU of the 
Ji..(tlUh .ud Fr«cl. omorndurins 
Frrurli campaign in Ine Feniusnlar war» of 

•oidiers. the truth of which every uoe niu$t, 
to a certain degree, be mnvinccd. '* Behold,** aays 
be, ** the French bultalioua, when they arrive at 
iheir bivonars after a long ami juinrul march. 
aooner have the drums ceasod to beat, than the ha- 
versacLaof the soldiers, disposed around the piles 
of arms, mark out the ground where they are to 
pass the night. They put olT their cuats ; clothed 
only in their greatcoats, they ruu to collect urovi- 
sioDs, water, and straw. The 6res are lighted ; the 
soup is soon prepared ; trees bmuglat from the ad- 
joining woods are rudely carved into sup|>orts or 
beams for the hula. Quickly the simple liarracks are 
raised ; the air resounds with the sounds of the hnt- 
chcl; while the soup is preparing, the young men 
impatient of their idleness, clean their arms, ar* 
rauge their knapsacks, clean their gaiters. I'hr iwup 
is soon ready ; if wine U awanting the conversation 
soon flags, and the noisy nmllitudc is speedily 
buried in sleep. If, on the other bond, the generous 
fluid circulates, joyous looks follow the barrels as 
they are brought on men's ImcLs into the centres of 
the riogs; the veterans recount to the young ecu- 
Mripts the battles in which their regiment Iiasac* 
fpiired so much reuown.and the universal transport 
when the Kmpcrori miAinted on his white charger 
and followed by his .Mameluke, suddenly appeared 
among them. 

** Turn now to the English camp i you sac iha 
soldiers exhausted and luolionles.*, reclining on the 
ground t are they waiting like the Spabis in the 
Turkish camp till the slaves prepare their victuals P 
No! they haveiiiude atleisurea very modcrutemartb, 
and have reached at two in the afternoon the ground 
they are to occupy fur the night Bread and meat are 
brought: the sergeant makes the distribulion ; ho 
tcUs them where they will find walcxaud straw, and 


where the trees which are to be felled will he fouml. 
>Vbeu (be logs arrive he shows where each is to bo 
placed : he reprimands the unskilful, and stimulates 
llie lazy. Where is the industrious, cniterprising 
spirit nf that nation which has outstripped all others 
in vigour and {utelligence ? Out of their own rou- 
tine the soldiers can do nothing: if once there- 
straiuls of discipline are broken, excesses of every 
kind are imiulged in, and Intemperance prevails to 
an excess which would astonish the Cossacks ihein- 
selves. Nevertheless, do uct hazard an attack unless 

? rouan^ well as.sure'l of success ; the English soldier 
s not brave at times merely ; he is so whenever he 
has eat well, drunk welt, and slept well. Yelibeir 
courage, rather instinctive than acquired, has need 
of solid nutriment ; aud no thoughts of glor}' will 
ever make ihcm forget that they are hungry, ur 
that their shoes are worn out. f Koy. i. 231, 233. ] 
Aiidofllie ** Nor is the difference less remark- 
ofOrers of able in tin* soperior officers. While a 
tbelr respee- Kr^nch general of division Is orcupird 
live armies. moments of a cam- 

paign in studying the topography of the couiitr) or 
the dis|K>sitina of its iiiLabitaiits ; in attending to 
the oourisliroent, drilling, or horangniug oi bis 
troops; in endeavouring to persuade the Spanibh 
)>eople to adopt the system of administration, or 
ield lu the political conduct of his country,— the 
nglisli geoeral opposed to biui S|>ends his lime be- 
tween the i-hase, riding on horseback, and the plea* 
sures of the table. The first, alternately gnvumor, 
engineer, coimuissary, has hit mind continually on 
the stretch ; his daily occupations lead to an en- 
largement of his mind, and a continual extension of 
hi* sphere of activity. The other, as indifferent to 
the localities of the country In which he makes war 
as to the language, disjiosition, or prejudices of its 
iuhabitanis, applies to the cninmissary to supply 
provisions ; to the quarter'ma.sier-g(*iieral for infor* 
matioii couccniiiis the country in which he was to 
act, and the marches he was to perforut ; to the ad- 
jutanl'gcocral for any other supplies of which he 
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Diriiruiiy ot Jy’or was the inctiuality of force with which this great struggle was 
iSuK?. to he conducted, so great in its progress as it appeared in the 
JrXrIn outset. Xapoleon indeed commenced the contest with a hundred 
onsrprl,™ and fifteen thousand infantry, and sixteen thousand horse, in the 
iniui.. Peninsula (1 ), and the possession of all the most important 
strongholds which it contained; and the force permanently maintained over 
its surface, after the British troops landed, exceeded two hundred and fifty, 
and rose at times as high as three hundred and fifty thousand men; while 
there never were so many as fifty thousand British soldiers in the Peninsula, 
and the actual force under the standards of Wellington seldom exceeded 
thirty, and was generally for the first three years not above twenty-live, 
thousand English sabres and bayonets. Still this force formed the nucleus of 
an army which, with the addition of the Portuguese levies of equal amount, 
and disciplined and led by British officers, soon became extremely formidable. 
Its fortunate central position in Portugal, resting on what became, under the 
tutelary genius of Wellington, an impregnable intrenched position in front of 
Lisbon, afforded to a commander of talent a favourable opportunity of strik- 
ing serious blows at the enemy before their dispersed forces could collect from 
din'ereut quarters : if they did so, the insurrection burst forth again in the 
provinces they had evacuated; if they remained long together, famine, in an 
inland country so plentifully intersected by arid plains or desert ridges, soon 
paralysed any considerable offensive operations. The truth of the old saying, 
“ if you make war in Spain with a small army you arc beaten, if with a large 
one starved,” was never more strongly evinced than in the Peninsular cam- 
))uigns; and although Wellington frequently experienced this difficulty in the 
severest manner, when he adv.inced info the interior of the country, yet his 
army, in the general case, from the vicinity to the sea-coast of Portugal or 
the water-carriage of its principal rivers, was in comparison abundantly 
supplied with |)rovisions; and though he was in general inferior in number 
to tlic enemy, sometimes to a very great degree, w hen he hazarded a battle, 
yet the discrepancy in this respect was never so great as the extraordinary 
difference in tlie sum total of the regular forces which the two nations had in 
the field might have led us to expect (2). 

Miiiurj The military establishment of Spain, when the contest commenced 
iiir at the signal of the French cannon in the streets of Madrid on the 
m’f.'.t’ortbr 2d May, was far from being considerable, ft cousisted, in 1807, of 
ronint. 80,0011 troops of the line, including 16,000 cavalry, and 7)0,000 
militia; but the ranks were far from being complete, and the total ell'ectivc 
force, including the militia, was under a hundred thousand men. From this 


may staml in need. Unless when employed tn a sc* 
arnte command, he seeks to narrow the sphere of 
is exertions and responsibility. He lends on hU 
troops in battle with the most admirable courage ; 
but in cantoiinienis bis habitual exertions arc limit* 
ed to superintending the police of his troops, seeing; 
that their e.xerciscs arc duly performed, and trans* 
uiUting reports to his superiors.— .Sec Kot, i. ^31, 
2S5. 256. 257 Notwilhstaading his admirahle peu* 
oral candour, the French general ap|>ears, in this 
graphic description, to hiirc been somewhat in- 
fluenced by the prejudices of his country, though 
the outline of the skctdi is undoubtedly correct. 
But the military is essentially a practical art; and 
notwilhstat)<Iing all llicir riding and hunting, expe- 
rience soon made the Fngll.sh gem-rals ns expert at 
all the really useful parts of their profession as the 
more iiiquisitivc and in.strucied Frcncliuien ; and 
they are not the worst soldiers v.bo, without dis- 


quieting tbcinselvns with (he duties or designs of 
their superiors, are at all times ready with un- 
daouted courage io carry them into effect. 


(t) Via, : Ju Spain : 

In fan try. 

Cavairv. 

UniHnil's corps, . 

24,428 

4.056 

Moncey's do. 

. 29 341 

3,860 

Bessii-res' do. . . 

19,096 

1,881 

Dohesme's do. • . 

. 12,724 

2.033 

Imperii)] Guard, * 
In Portugal 

. 6,412 

3,300 

Junol’s corps, . . 

. 24.978 

1,771 


1 16,979 16,901 

Bcf>ides 44,374 infantry, and 4.683 cavalry, who 
arrived by the 1st August, 1808, ou the ikbru — 
I'oi, iv. Table t, .lppcftdix» 

(2) Napier, i. 47. Foy, i. 204- 
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number were lo be deducled sixteen thousand, under Roiuana in Holstein, 
six thousand in Tuscany, or on the march thence to tlie north of ('lermany, 
and the {garrisons of the C.auary and Halearic isles; so that the troops that 
could be brought into the lield did not at the utmost exceed seventy thou- 
sand, of whom twenty thousand were already partially concentrated in the 
Alentejo and Oporto, and the only considerable body of the remainder, about 
ten thousand strong, was in the lines of St. -Roque, at Gibraltar. The composi- 
tion of this force was still less formidable than its numerical amount. Kner- 
valed by a long Continental peace, the soldiers had lost much of the spirit 
and discipline of war; the men, enrolled for the most part by voluntary 
enlistment, and only in case of necessity, and in some of the provinces by 
conscription, were sober, active, and brave; but the olTicers were, in most 
instances, extremely deficient, both in the knowledge and proper feelings of 
their profession. They were, indeed, for the most part, composed of men of 
family, a certain proof of descent being necessary to obtaining commissions 
in two-thirds of the military ollices at the disposal of government; but the 
restriction alTorded no security either for extended information or generous 
sentiments in a country where four hundred thousand hidalgos, too proud 
to work, loo indolent to learn, loitered away an inglorious life, basking in 
the sun, or lounging in the billiard-rooms or colfeehouses of the great towns. 
From this ignorant and conceited class the great bulk of the officers of all 
ranks were taken; not more than three or four of the high nobility held 
situations in the army when the war broke out. Lending an indolent life in 
towns, sleeping half the day in uneomfortable barracks, associating indis- 
criminately with the common soldiers, many of whom were superior in birth 
and intelligence to themselves, and knowing no enjoyment hut idleness, 
gallantry, and billiards, they were as deficient in the energy and vigour which 
the Revolution had developetl in the French, as in the sentiments of honour 
and integrity which the habits of a monarchy, tempered by freedom, had 
nursed in the English army. It was easy to foresee that no reliance could be 
placed, in a |irotracted struggle, on this debilitated force; yet such is the im- 
portance of discipline and military organization, even in their most defective 
form, in warlike operations, that the only great success achieved in the field 
by the Spaniards during the whole war was owing to its exertions (I). 

r.Irec'umi Though Portugal had a population of somewhat above three mil- 

phnu»i lions, instead of the twelve millions which were contained in Spain, 

rliatartrr of , ■ . . , j. i i • rr> • .1. ’ 

Puriosni. yet It possessed in itself the elements of a more efficient military 
force than its powerful neighbour. The invaluable institution of ordenanzas, 
or local militia, had survived the usurpation of Spain ; and during twenty- 
seven caiiqiaigns which followed the restoration of the independence of the 
country in IGIO, it had rendered more important services to the state than 
the regular army. Ry the Portuguese law, every person is legally obliged to 
join the battalions arrayed in ihrfence of the country, from the age of eighteen 
to that of sixty years; these battalions consist of 2’iO men each, under the 
command of the chieflandcd proprietors of the district; and such is the na- 
tive strength of a country so defended, that, with a very little aid from Eng- 
land, it enabled the Portuguese for two centuries to maintain their iiidepen- 
dciicc. The physical peculiarities of the country rendered it singularly well 
adapted for the active operations of an irregular force of this description. 
Intersected in many directions, but especially to the north of the Tagus, by 
lofty sierras, tcrmiuatiiig in sharp inaccessible cliffs, which rise, even in that 
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favoured latitude, almost into the region of eternal snow; destitute for the 
most part of roads, and such as do exist perpetually crossing rivers without 
bridges, or ravines affording the most favourable positions for a defensive 
army; covered with Moorish towers or castles perched on the summits of 
rocks, or villages in general stirrounded with defensible walls, inhabited by a 
bold, active, and independent peasantry, long habituated to the use of arms, 
and backed by impregnable mountain ridges washed by the sea, Portugal pre- 
sented the most advantageous fulcrum which Kurope could afford whereon to 
rest the military efforts of England. Hut these ad vantages were all dependent 
on the physical situation and natural character of the inhabitants, or the con- 
sequences of their former and more glorious epochs; for at the period when 
the Peninsular war broke out, no country could be in a more debilitated state, 
as far as concerns either political vigour or military efficiency. Corruption 
pervaded every department of the public service, and to such an extent as to 
be apparently irremediable ; the army, ill fed, worse paid, and overrun by a 
swarm of titled locusts who devoured the pay of the soldier for doing nothing, 
was both an unpopular and inefficient service. Forty thousand men, includ- 
ing eight thousand cavalry, of w horn the troops of the line nominally consisted, 
might have furnished an excellent base whereon, with the addition of the mi- 
litia and ordenanzas, to construct a powerful military establishment; but 
such were the abuses with which it was infested, and tlie ignorance of the 
officers in command, that hardly any reliance could be placed on this force ; 
and it was not till they were recast in the mould of British integrity, and led 
by the intrepidity of British officers, that the F'ortuguese arms reappeared 
with their ancient lustre on the theatre of Europe (f ). 

the disposition ofhis forces when the contest commenced, Napo- 
3T.i«Jiioo leon had principally in view to overawe and secure the metropolis, 
rrnirii arm; couceiviiig that Madrid was like Paris or Vienna, and that there was 
u little chance of the country holding out for any length of time against 

the power in command of the capital. The Imperial Guards, with the corps 
of Moncey and Dupont, were assembled in that city or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; and as this concentration of above fifty thousand men in the heart 
of the kingdom exposed the communication with the Pyrenees to danger, the 
Emperor was indefatigable in his endeavours to form a powerful corps of re- 
serve at Burgos and Vitloria, under Marshal Bessi^res; and w ith such success 
were his efforts attended, that by the beginning of June this able officer had 
twenty-three thousand men under his standards. At the same period the 
troops under Duhesme, in the fortresses of Itarcclona and Figueras in Catalo- 
nia, was above liftcen thousand men, sufficient, it was hoped, to overawe the 
discontented in that province. Thus, after making every allowance for the 
detachments necessary to maintain the capital and frontier fortresses, and 
keep up the communications, lifty thousand men, including eighty guns, w-ere 
ready, in the north and centre of Spain, to commence offensive operations; 
a force amply sufficient, if concentrated, to crush any attempt at resistance 
which could have been made in the Peninsula. But the composition of these 
troops was very unequal ; and though the Imperial Guard and some of the 
veteran divisions in the capital were in the linest state of discipline and effi- 
ciency, yet this was by no means the case with the whole army; and though 
all partook of the admirable organization of the French service, yet the ranks 
were for the most part filled up with raw conscripts, hardly yet instructed in 
the rudiments of the military art. Had it not been for the excellence of the ske- 

(I) Foy, ii. 1 , $8a Napier, I. 
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letons on which they were formed, and the oIBcers by whom they were di- 
rected, the difference between them and the insurgent peasantry would not 
have l^n very considerable. They were very dill'erent from the soldiers of 
Austcrlitz, Jena, or Friedland; the enormous consumption of life in those 
bloody campaigns had almost destroyed the incomparable army which, dis- 
ciplined on the heights of ISonlogne, had so long chained victory to the im- 
perial eagles (1). 

Prcin-u>nd Such W8S llic sitiiatioii of theFrencharmy when the insurrection at 
once broke out in every part of the Peninsula. It hurst forthwith 

rcction. giifh force and unanimity in all the provinces, that it could not have 
been more simultaneous if an electric shock had at once struck the whole 
population. IVilh the intelligence of the commotion and massacre at Madrid, 
a convulsive thrill ran through every fibre of Spain ; the sense of their wrongs, 
the humiliation of their situation, the thirst for vengeance, burst at once 
upon the people, and one universal cry to arms was heard from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Every where the peasantry met together in tumul- 
tuous crowds ; from town to town, from village to village, from hamlet to 
hamlet, the news flew with incredible rapidity; and as the French troops, 
though in possession of the capital and frontier fortresses, were by no means 
scattered over the country, the proceedings of the insurgents hardly any 
where met with molestation. The fever was universal ; the young and the 
old, the feeble and the strong, the shepherds of the mountains and the culti- 
vators of the plains, the citizens of the towns and the peasantry of the coun- 
try, all joined in tlie general transport. Arms were quickly sent for and 
obtained from the nearest depots in the district; ollicers and colonels of bat- 
talions elected ; provisional juntas of government formed in the chief towns, 
to direct the affairs of the provinces; and in the absence of all central 
authority, local governments soon sprang up in every part of the kingdom. 
Spain awoke from the slumber of centuries, and started at once to lier feet 
with the vigour and resolution of an armed man. Passing over in disdain the 
degradation or insignificance of the Bourbon dynasty, the jieoplc came forth 
fresh for the combat, glowing with the recollections of the Cid and Pelajo, 
and the long struggle with the Moors, and the heroic days of the monarchy. 
Nor was this extraordinary and unanimous burst of feeling lost in mere empty 
ebullition; resolving, with a facility peculiar to themselves, into the pristine 
elements of the monarchy, the difl'erent provinces, with unparalleled rapi- 
dity, formed separate and independent juntas of government, which early 
gave a systematic direction to their clforts, and cflected the formation of nu- 
merous and enthusiastic legions for their defence. It was easy to foresee how 
prejudicial to any combined or elTicient general operations this unavoidable 
partition of the directingpower into so many separate and independent assem- 
blies must in the end necessarily prove; but, in the first instance, it tended 
strongly to promote the progress of the insurrection, by establishing in every 
province a centre of insulated, detached, and often ill-advised, hutstill vigor- 
ous operations. Before the middle of June numerous bodies were raised, 
armed, and to a certain degree disciplined in all the provinces; and a hundred 
and fifty thousand men were ready to support the regular army. Even the pre- 
sence of the French garrisons in the capital and the frontier fortresses, could 
not re)U-css the general ellcrvcscencc. Almost all the regular soldiers in Ma- 
drid escaped, and joined the insurgent bands of New Castile ; and even under 

CO Napoli-on’s Notes, App. No. 3> Napier, toI. i. Tkiebault, 64. 72. Napier, i. 47. Duhcsfae’i 
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the guns of their strong castles of Monljuic and St. Juan dc Fernando alarm- 
ing symptoms of disalTcction appeared in Barcelona and Gigueras, and their 
Spanish garrisons almost all made their escape to the enemy (1). 

StorOfn '1'® northern provinces, especially Catalonia, Asturias, Leon, 
atnifialicia, the insurrection took place, and the provincial juntas 
mmoiforf- were cstahlishcd in a comparatively regular manner, without any 

mrnt of IIjP m ”i • t • ^ 

invirnrtion 01 t!i6 usual fngntful elmililions of popular passion ; but it was far 
lltirr' otherwise in the cities of the sontli and east of .Spain. The usual 
vtdiemence and intemperance of the unbridled populace of great towns was 
there increased by the liery intermixture of .Moorish blood. Frightful atroci- 
ties were committed. .\t Badajoz, the governor, who endeavoured to restrain 
the furious multitude which surrounded his house clamouring for arms, was 
dragged out and murdered ; nundicrs were massacred, on the supposition of 
lK;ing agents or parlizans of the French, at Carthagena, Granada, Carolina, 
Cadiz, and other places : and at Cadiz a fearful altercation took place hc- 
tween the governor, .Solano, who refused to commence the hostili- 
ties which were required of him against the French s([uudron of five ships of 
the line, which had lain in the harbour since the battle of Trafalgar, and the 
ardent populace, who clamoured for an immediate attack. Independently 
of a secret leaning to the French interest, he naturally hesitated, as an ofliccr 
of prudence and honour, at taking the decisive step of attacking, without any 
previous declaration of war or authority from the executive jiowcr, a sipia- 
dron of an allied state which had taken refuge in Cadiz during the hostilities 
with Great Britain; and he openly expressed an apprehension that, during 
these dissensions, the English would break in, and destroy the fleet of both 
contending parties. Finding that the popular elfervescence was becoming too 
strong to be openly resisted, he endeavoured to temporize, called a council of 
war, and gave symptoms of submission to the public wish ; but the populace, 
Ma;> 9 . distrusting his sincerity, broke into his hotel, and chased him into 
the house of .Mr. Strange, an English merchant, where he was discovered by 
a blood-thirsty set of assassins, who dragged him from his place of conceal- 
ment, notwithstanding the courageous efforts of Mrs. Strange to save his life, 
and massacred him wliile on the road towards the gallows. He met his fate 
with dignity and composure, bidding his heroic supporter, Mrs. Strange, fare- 
well till eternity. Don Thomas Morla, the second in command, was next day 
nominated to the government of Cadiz by popular acclamation, and imme- 
diately entered on the duties of bis important oflice (2). 
w’lnihTrii Valencia the first burst of popular indignation was accompanied 
iiir n-r«iu. with still more frightful atrocities. Three hundred French mer- 
irnri. rom. chants or traders had long been established in that city, and when 
iiorw* Ihe insurrection broke out there in the end of May, they all, as a 
measure of precaution, took refuge in, or were sent to the citadel, where they 
were supposed to be safe from any violence that might arise. An ardent, 
resolute, and able Franciscan monk, Juan Bico, early acquired by his powers 
of public speaking the lead in the movement, but the junta elected for the 
government was composed, as in most other instances, of a mixture of persons 
of noble and plebeian origin. The people, however, early conceived a jealousy 
iuy >q. of their nobles; and to such a height did that feeling arrive, that the 
commander of the troops, Don Fernando Saavedra, was massacred before the 
eyes of the Conde Cervellon, a nobleman of the popular side, to whose jialacc 

(0 Tor. i. 173. 173. .Snulh. i. 335, 337. Ou. ( 2 ) Sunlli. i 3il,35IS. Kell. i. 134, 113. Tor. i. 
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he had lied for safety. Tltis deed of blood was but the prelude to still greater 
atrocities, and the popular appelile for slaughter being once aroused, the 
multitude fell, as usual in such circumstances, under the direction of the most 
worthless and sanguinary leaders. In Valencia there appeared at this period 
one of those infamous eharacters who degrade the human race by their cruel 
deeds, and who is worthy of a place in history beside Robespierre, Collot- 
d’l lerbois, and I he other political fanatics whose atrocities have for ever stained 
the annals of the French Revolution. P. Ralthasar Calvo, a canon of -Madrid, 
jiinr i. denounced the fugitives in the citadel to the moh as being in cor- 
respondence with Murat for the purpose of betraying that stronghold to the 
French troops. As invariably ensues, in such moments of excitement, strong 
assertions passed for proofs with the multitude, and jio dilTiculty was ex- 
perienced in linding persons to undertake the most sanguinary designs. 
A general massacre of the unfortunate French was resolved on, and its 
jimiii. execution tixed for the bth June. Mingling pcriidy with cruelty, 
Calvo, on the evening of that day, repaired to the citadel, and told the 
tremhiing victims, who already had conceived, from vague rumours, ap- 
prehensions of their fate, that their destruction was resolved on, and that 
their otdy remaining chance of safety was to avail themselves of the means 
of escape which, from an impidse of Christian charity, he had prepared for 
them. Trusting to these pertidious assurances, the unhappy victims agreed 
to his proposal, and two hundred of them set forth by the wicket through the 
walls, which, according to his promise, was left open for them. No sooner 
had tins llight begun, than Calvo, with a band of assassins, hastened to the 
spot, and spreading tiie cry that the French were escaping, so worked upon 
the passions of the populace assemhied as to induce them to join his murder- 
ers, and they were all massacred on the spot. Wearied with slaughter, and 
yielding to the solicitations of some hcnevolent ecclesiastics, w ho earnestly 
besought them to desist, the assassins at length agreed to spare those who 
still survived in the citadel; but no sooner did Calvo hear of this returning 
feeling of humanity than he hastened to the Spot, and conducted the remain- 
ing prisoners outside the walls to a ruined tower called the Tour do Cnarte. 
There he spread a false report that papers had been found upon them, 
proving a design to deliver up the citadel to the French, and the mob, again 
infuriated, fell upon their victims, and dispatched them without mercy. 
Above three hundred French citizens, wholly innocent of the misdeeds of their 
Emperor, ]>erished on that dreadful night; the junta were overawed; the 
magistrates of the city, elcclcil by popular suffrage, powerless, as might have 
been expected, in repressing their cxces.scs; and Calvo, drunk with blood, 
not only dispatched his orders from the citadel during the whole massacre 
like a sovereign prince, but in the morning was named a member of the junta, 
at the very moment that Rico was concerting measures for his apprehension, 
and took his seat with his clothes yet drenched with gore, at the council- 
board of government! It affords some consolation to the friends of virtue to 
know that the triumph of this miscreant was not of long duration. Excited 
almost to insanity by his execrable success, he openly aspired to supreme 
power, and had already given orders for the apprehension of the other 
members of the government, when a sense of their common danger made 
them unite, like the Convention on the !llh Thermidor, against the tyrant. 
He was suddenly arrested and sent to .Minorca, before the mob, who certainly 
would have rescued him and massacred the junta, were aware of his seizure. 
There he was strangled in prison, and the government having regained their 
authority by this vigorous act, two hundred of his associates underwent the 
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same fate ; a severe but necessary deed of public justice, which at least rescued 
the nation generally from the disgrace of these atrocious deeds, and indicating 
a very different standard of public morality from that which prevailed in 
France during its Revolution, where not only were such crimes almost in- 
variably committed with impunity, but their perpetrators elevated to the 
highest situations in the state (f). 

mTl^ure. These deplorable disorders sufficiently demonstrated that even the 
best of causes could not obviate the dangers of popular insurrec- 
tion ; and that, unless the higher orders and holders of property 

of it, JllOtA, early and courageously exert themselves to obtain its direction, a 
revolutionary movement, even when called forth by the national defence, 
speedily falls under the guidance of the most depraved of the people. But by 
adopting this prudent and patriotic course, the higher classes at Seville suc- 
ceeded not only in preserving their own city from military atrocities, but 
acquired an ascendency which was attended with the greatest public bene- 
fit, and gave their junta almost the general management of the affairs of 
Spain. There, as elsewhere in the south, the public effervescence began with 
murder, and the Count d’Aguila, one of the chief magistrates and most en- 
lightened citizens, who became the innocent object of their suspicion, fell a 
M.y li. victim to the ungovernable passions of the populace, who, when 
too late, lamented the irreparable crime they had committed. Speedily, how- 
ever, the junta was elected; and, happily, though all ranks were 
represented, a preponderance of votes in the twenty-three members of which 
it was composed, were in the hands of the nobility. The wisdom of the 
choice which had been made, soon appeared in the measures which were 
adopted; immediately they dispatched couriers to Cadiz and .\lgeziras to se- 
cure the co-operation of the naval and military forces who were there as- 
sembled ; and by the aid of Castanos, the commander of the former, who was 
at the head of the troops before Gibraltar in the camp of St.-Roch, and who 
had already entered into communication with Sir Hew Dalrymple, the gover- 
nor of that fortress, the entire co-operation of the army was secured. A 
violent demagogue, named Tap-y-Nunez, who had acquired a great sway 
over the poi>ulaoe, and who required that the nobility should be expelled 
from the junta, was arrested and sent to Cadiz; and this necessary act of 
vigour confirmed the authority of the provisional government. At its head 
was Bon Francisco Saavedra, who had formerly been minister of finance, and 
P. Gil de Sevilla, who had both been sufferers under Godoy’s administration ; 
and the combined prudence and energy of their measures formed a striking 
contrast to the conceit, declamation, and imbecility which, in many other 
quarters of the Peninsula, afterwards rendered nugatory all the enthusiasm 
of the people. The regular troops were immediately directed towards the 
Sierra Morena to secure the passes ; a general levy of all persons between the 
years of 18 and 4o was ordered; subsidiary juntas formed in all the towns of 


(I) Tor. 1. »S«, S44. F 07 . iii. JH, 247; SoulS. 
i. 383. 370. 

Only one prUont'r fs«a{>cd this hideoos massAcre. 
Cfaaucn lind M.*l<.*clcd for bis inurtlerura mao whntn 
be bad frrquetilly relieved ia prisorit the wreicb 
rerogtitsed bis bc-nefurtnr, aod thtiu|*h he twir« 
raised his da|;par lo strike biiu, yrt itvlee a sriite of 

J uly arrested his uplifted nrtn. and at fettgllr h« suf> 
rrird him lo rsenpr, in the obscurity of the night, 
among the populace. An extraordinary instanen of 
prchcnce of iniod ocoirred in the daughtnr of the 
Count deCervclIon. The people, distraslfui of their 
leaders, had insisted that the mail from Madrid 


should he brought to -the Count, and the letters it 
contained publicly read ; hardly was it opened when 
one from the .tuenlo Rrat was discovered, lo Mu- 
rat, exculpating himself from the share he had 
taken in the iusurrection, and dciuundiiig troo{)s. 
The courageous young lady, who was present, iii- 
statilly seisiTfl tlic letter, and tore it in pieces in 
presence of the multitude, saying it related to her 
own private affairs; thereby saving the whole 
members of the junta from immediatedeath, though 
at the iinmiueut hazard of her own life,— sfee Sou- 
rs kv, i, 367, a/u/ToRSKU, i. 234, 235. 
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Andalusia; the great foundery of cannon at Seville, the only one in the south 
of Spain, put into full activity, and arms and clothing manufactured; war 
jun.6. declared in a formal manner against France, and a manifesto 
issued, which not only eloquently defended the national cause, but contained 
the most admirable instructions as to the mode of successfully combating the 
formidable enemy with whom they had to contend (1). This declaration from 
so great a city, containing 90,000 inhabitants, and possessing all the nobility 
ofthe south of Spain williin its walls, was of the utmost consequence, and 
gave, both in reality and in the eyes of Europe, a degree of consistence to 
the insurrection which it could never otherwise tiave obtained (2). 

important blow struck at the French was delivered at 
>t Cadiz. The fleet there, consisting of live ships of the line and one 

juM 'i4. frigate, early excited the jealousy of the inhabitants, to whom the 

French flag had become an object of perfect abhorrence ; while Lord ColKug- 
wood, at the head of the English fleet, which lay off the harbour, eflectually 
prevented their departure. To withdraw as far as possible from the danger, 
Rosilly, the French admiral, warped his ships in the canal of Caracca to such 
a distance as to be beyond the reach both of the fire of the castles and the 
fleet ; and at the same time endeavoured, by negotiating, to gain time for the 


(I) Fnj. iii. 30I.303. South, i. 3«, 346. Tor. 
X. 204, 207, 213. E.panol. i. |3. 

Prot-lamto pr^Hatnation, vhicli may be 

tinti of tbe considered ns tbe national declaration 
JaniaofSe* or.S)>ain afvninst Fnince, it was not 
Yllle aftainst U-ss justly than eloquently observed i 
Napolton. ^44 yijg Kinjf, to whom we ull swore 
allegiance with emotions of joy unprecedented in 
history, has been decoyed from us : ibo fundamental 
laws of our monarchy have been trampled under 
foot : our properly, customs, religion, laws, wires, 
And children, are threatericd with deatrurtion— 
and a foreign power has done Ibis : done it loo, not 
by force of arms, but by deceit and treachery; by 
eonverting the rery pennnt who call themsehea 
the heads of our government into instruments of 
lhe.<ie atrocious acts. It therefore bec.Tine indifiprns* 
able to break our shackles; and to demonstrate 
that noble courage with which in nil-former ages 
the Spanish people hare defen<led their monarch, 
their laws, their honour, their religion. The }>eoplc 
of .Seville have assembled, and, through the inrditiin 
of aft their magistrate.s ami constituted authorities, 
and the most respertable individnnis of every rank, 
fonned this Supreme Cuuiicil.of Guvermneiit. Wc 
acc'pt the heroic tmst ; we swear t-T discharge it; 
and we reckon on the stnmgth and energy nf thu 
whole nation. We have ag.tin proclaimed Ferdt* 
nand VII ; again sworn nllegiancc tnhiiu; .sw'orn to 
die ill hi.s defence : this was (he signal of our 
nninti. and it will prove the forerunner of happiness 
and gloty to Sp.iiu. 

“The ab<iic‘at ion, extorted by .<aeh deteslablo 
artifices from Kcnlinaod, was void, from want of 
authority in him who made it. Tliemnuarehy was 
not histo bestow, norisSpain composed of animals 
subject In the absolute control of their owners. Ilia 
title to the throne w.ts fonndsst on bis royal descent 
And the fundamental taws nf the realm. Hia re* 
aimatlon is void, from the state of eoinpulstun in 
which it was made, from the want of consent in the 
nation to whom it related, from the want of con* 
currence In the foreign priuees, the next heirs in 
anccession to the throne. Tbe French Emperor 
anmmoned a few deputies, devoted to himself, to 
deliberate in a foreign country, and siirrmindrd by 
foreign bayonets, on the most saered concerns 
thu notion : while lie publicly declared a rosj>ertful 
letter, written to him by Ferdinand VII when Prince 
of .kslurias, was a cc^^nal act, injurious to the 


rights of the sovereign 1 11c has resorted to every 
other means to deenive ns; he has distributed, with 
boundless profusion, libels to corrupt public o)>U 
niQH, in whicb. under the mask of respect for the 
1.-1WS and our holy religion, he covertly insults both. 
He assures us that tbe Supreme Pontiff .sanctions 
his proceeding.*, while it is notorious that he has 
despoiled him of his dominions, and forced him to 
dismiss bis cardinals, to prevent him from con- 
ducting tbe government of tbe church according to 
its fuiidamcnl.Tl const iiulion. Every consideration 
calls on us to unite and fnistrnle views so alrociotis. 
No revolution exists in Spain ; our sole object U to 
defend all wr hold most sacred against the invader 
who wonld treacheronsly despoil n.s of our religion, 
our monarch, our laws. Let us. thcrefurv, saerific* 
evcrythiiig in a cause so just; and, if wcareto lose 
all, let us lo.se it combating like brave men. I.et nil, 
therefore, unite ; the wisest and ablest, in refuting 
tbe falsehoods prnpag.itcd by the enemy; the 
ehnreb, in imploring the assistance of the God of 
ho.sls; the young and active, in inanhiug against 
the enemy. The Almighty will vourhsafe his pro- 
tection to -SO just a rause; Europe will applaud our 
cffnits, and hasten to nor as.sistanee; Italy, Ger- 
many, the North, suffering under the despniisni of 
France, will eagerly avail thciBsrlvrs ofthe example 
set by .Sp.Tin to shake off the yoke, and recover 
their liberty, their laws, their independenf*’, of 
which they have lieeii rohiHxl hy that nation.** 
rrud'^nt in- Special and prudent instructions wer» 
sii-criions to (},g sunu time given for the eon- 
I << All a(>tinna 

are to he avoided as perferily hopeless and bigblv 
dangerous t n war of p.irUsnns Is what suits Imtk 
our national ch.Tracter nnd physir.!! circnuistffncex. 
F.ach provitire should have Its junta, its generals, 
its local government, but there should be thfee 
generals-irhcliicf; one for .\ndaln«ia. Murcia, and 
I.ower Kslremadura ; nuo for Galicia, Leon, the 
(iastiles, .ksturin ; nae for Valencia, Arragon. Cata- 
lonia. Franer has never domineered over ua, nor 
set fool with itn|iunity in oar territory. VVe have 
often mastered her, not hy derelt, hot forre of 
arms ; wn have made her ktiiga pr;s«>ners, and the 
nation tremble. We aro the same Spaniards, and 
Francn aud Europe and the world shall see we hava 
not degenerated from our ancestors "•^Prochmation 
of ifte JuM» of StviUtf Jnttf C, 1809} SouTsav, i. 
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arrival of the succours under Dupont, -wliicli lie was aware were rapidly ap- 
pronchinK tliroujjli l.a Manclia and the Siurrii Morena. Kfpially sensible, how- 
ever, with his skilful opponent, of the importance of time in the operation, 
the Spanish general Morla insisted upon an immediate surrender, and con- 
structed batteries in such places as to command the French ships even in 
their new stations. I.ord Cuilingwood, who, with the English fleet in the liay, 
was an impatient spectator of these hostile jireparations, offered the a.ssist- 
ance of the liritish squadron to ensure the reduction of the enemy ; but the 
oiler was courteously declined, from a wish, no doubt, that England might 
have no ground for any claim to the prizes which were e,\pectcd. At length, 
on the ilth June, a suflicient number of guns being mounted, a heavy fire was 
opened upon the French ships, which being in a situation where they could 
not make any reply, soon produced a sensible effect, and led to a negotiation 
junr n. >vhich terminated in the unconditional surrender of the whole 
French fleet live days afterwards. Thus was the last remnant of that proud 
armament, which was intended to convey the invincible legions of Najioleon 
to the liritish shores, finally reft from the arms of France, and that, too, by 
the forces of the very allies who were then ranged by their side for our sub- 
jugation (1). 

liitiirrrrtioii In the northern provinces the insurrection spread with much 
i“.h fewer circumstances of atrocity, but an aluiost equal degree of ep- 
thusiasm. Excepting Itarcclona, Figueras, St. -Sebastians, and a 
few other places where the presence of the French garrisons over- 
awed the people, they every where rose in arms against their oppressors. A 
m»t >»• junta for the .Asturias was formed before the end of May at Oviedo, 
the capital of Asturias ; the first which was organized in Spain, and which 
thus gave to that province a second time the honour of having taken the lead 
in the deliverance of the I’cniusula. The first step of this body was to dispatch 
deputies to England, soliciting arms, ammunition, and money, whose arrival 
produced an extraordinary impression, as will immediately be shown, in the 
liritish isles. The Junta of Galicia, secure behind their almost inaccessible 
mountains, took the most vigorous measures to organize the insurrection; 
June j,. and not only arraycdall the regular soldiers at Ferrol and Corunna 
under its standard, hut summoned the .Spanish troops, ten thousand strong, 
to join them without delay ; a summons which was immediately obeyed by 
the whole body, who set out for Galicia by the route of Traz os Montes, and 
thus laid the foundation of a powerful force on the flank and rear of the in- 
vailer’s communications. \ junta was formed at Lcrida, which assumed the 
general direction of the affairs of Catalonia, and soon arrayed thirty thousand 
hardy mountaineers under the national colours; while, nothing daunted by 
the proximity to France, and the alarming vicinity of poweifiil French corps, 
the Arragouese proclaimed Ferdinand VII at Saragossa; and after 
choosing the young and gallant I'alafox for their commander, who had at- 
tended Ferdinanil to Bayonne, and escaped from that fortress, issued a pro- 
clamation, in which they declared their resolution, should the royal family 
be detained in captivity or destroyed by Napoleon, of exercising their right 
of election in favour of the .Archduke Charles, as grandson of Charles III and 
one of the Imperial branch of the Spanish family (2). 

I'rom the outset .Napolc‘on was fully impressed with the impor- 
u. tance and danger of this contest, and in an especial manner alive 
rrciioti. to llic Vital consequence of preserving entire tlic communications 

(I) Tor. i. 317) 218. l*oy» iii. 3l3, 'iM. Colling* (3) Simili. i. 337. 341. 372, 378. Foy. iit. t99, 
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of ihc army, ■which had been pushed forward into the very heart of the king- 
dom, witli the Frcncli frontier. Murat, after the catastrophe of 2d May, had 
been taken ill and witlidrawn from Madrid, and was on his route to take pos- 
session of the throne destined for him on the shores of Naples ; and he had 
been succeeded in the general direction of alTairsat Madrid by Savary. Napo- 
leon, on his departure from Bayonne, spoke to him in sucli a way as snlh- 
cicntly demonstrated his growing anxiety for the issue of the contest, os well 
as the sagacity with which he had already discerned in what way it was most 
likely to he brought to a successful issue (1). Keinforcements were poured 
into Spain with all possible expedition; Burgos, Vittoria, and all the principal 
towns along the great road to Madrid from Bayonne, were strongly occupied ; 
General Dupont, with his whole corps, was moved from La Mancha towards 
the Sierra Morena and Andalusia, in order to overawe .Seville and Cordova, 
and, if possible, disengage the French squadron at Cadiz; and Marshal Mon- 
cey detached into Valencia, with instructions to pul down, at all hazards, 
the violent and blood-thirsty revolution which had burst forth in that pro- 
vince (2). 

ProrrntiDi, But whilemakiiig every preparation for military operations, the 
French Emperor, at the same time, actively pursued those civil 
oi«’‘ changes at Bayonne, to which, even more than the terror of his 
joor IS. arms, he trusted for subjugating the minds of men in the Spanish 
Peninsula. The As.sembly of Notables met at that fortress on the Kith June, 
agreeably to the summons which they had received ; and they comprised the 
principal nobility and a large proportion of the leading characters in Spain. 
Having been selected by the junta of government at Madrid, without the 
form even of any election by the people, they were entirely in the French 
interest, and the mere creatures of the Emperor’s will. Their proceedings 
formed a singidar and instructive contrast to the generous and fearless bursts 
of indignant hostility with which the resignations at Bayonne had heen re- 
ceived by the middling and lower orders through the whole of Spain. Even 
before the Assembly had formally met, such of them as had arrived at Bay- 
Jonr» onne published an address to their countrymen, in which they 
indulged in the usual vein of flattery to the astonishing abilities and power of 
the august Emperor, and strongly advised them to accept his brother for 
their sovereign (3). The levees of Joseph were attended by all the chief 


(|)“TL« ess«ntial said he, "at tins 

ouMuenl, U to oct-upy as iiiQiiy places as iu 

order lu have the iiiraiis of diffusing tlit* priociples 
wbieh tve wivh to incolcntc upon the p«‘ople; lint 
to avoid the dangers of Auclia dis]>er»ioo of force, 
you must Lu wise, moderate, and observe the 
strictest dUcipline For Oud*s sake, pennit no 
pillage. 1 have heard nothing of the line which 
Castanos, >vlio commands at thu camp of St.-nucli, 
will take ; Murat Itus promised much on thut licud, 
but you knovr wUat reliance ia to lie placed on his 
as.'>urances. Neglect nothing which can secure the 
rapidity and exactness of your eoinomnib'ilious; 
that is the cardinal point, and s|iarc uuihing which 
call secure vou good iururniation. AUo\e uU, take 
care to atviti aiif miifortune { id eonsefjuences •rau/t/ 
ie I'nro/co/tfi/e."— Sav*»i. iii. 247. ‘ij|. 

(2) Sav. Hi. 247, 249. Nap. i. 59. 

proctama- (3; •• Au irrcsi-*<lihle sense of duly, 
tion of ihe object as sacred as it is important, 
g ba.s made us quit our homes, and led 

llJ*’,r couo* hiviuciblc Kmpernr of ihs 

trjmcii. French. We admit it ; the s'ght of liis 
glory, ofhis power, was fitted to dswir us; hut wc 
arrived here already delrruiiued to uddre.vs to him 
our reiterated supjdicatious fur the pruFpcrily of a 


monarchy of which the fate is inseparably united 
with our own. Hut jud^c of our surprise, m hen we 
were received by bis imperial niid royal Majesty 
with n degree of kindness ami hnmauily not less 
admirable than his pow^r. He hat no other desire 
but that of our preservation ami h.’ijipiness. II he 
gives us n sovereign to govern us, it is bis august 
brother Joseph, whose virtues are the admiration 
of his subjects. If he is engaged in modifying and 
correcting our institutions, it is in order tli.-it wo 
may live in peace and happiness. If he is dcHii’ons 
that our fm.uices shnnid receive a now orgaiiiaalion, 
It is ill order to render our na^*y and army power.- 
ful and ronnid.ihlu lu our enemies. Spauiindsl 
worthy of a better lot, avoid llic terrible .nnarchy 
which threatens you. Wliat benefit can you derive 
from tiietrouhlRsfuincntcd by inalcvoScnce urfidly? 
An.vrcliy is the grr.itesl curse which (iod can inllict 
upon nunkind ; during iLs rtNgn unliriilh.d Hcenso 
sacks, destroys, burns every thing : worthy eili* 
zens, men of properly, are inrariiilily thu first 
riclims, and an abyss r>f horror folImvK its 
triuiiqihs." — /^rr»r/flm«f/OM nf the (irauilees of ^/>aia 
to thetr rauA/r)VHew. tlatcd Baj-dnttf, 8f4 June, l$08 ; 

KabLSRiUj ii. 214, Xu. 79. 
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grandees of Spain ; every day appeared to add to the strength of the party 
who were inclined to support his elevation to the throne. All the principal 
counsellors of Ferdinand, Cevallos, Escoiquiz, and others, not only took the 
oath of allegiance to the new monarch, but petitioned to be allowed to retain 
their honours and employments under the new dynasty (1). The Spanish 
corps in Holstein took the oath of allegiance to Joseph ; but under a reserva- 
jon. 17. tion that his appointment was ratified by a free Cortes, convened 
in Spain according to the fundamental customs of the monarchy. A procla- 
Juiw 10. mation was addressed by the new King, in which he accepted the 
cession of the crown of Spain, made to him by his august brother Napoleon f, 
and appointed Murat his lieutenant-general. The consent of Russia was al- 
ready secured to all the changes in the Peninsula ; and, in order to reconcile 
jnnt j(. the other courts in Europe to them, an elaborate circular note was 
addressed to all their cabinets, in which it was announced that “ the occupa- 
tion of the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, the regeneration of these fine 
nations, the creation of the fleets of Cadiz and the Tagus, would be a mortal 
stroke to the power of England, and put the finishing Iiand to the triumph of 
the maritime system, in which all the Continental powers were so warmly 
interested.” Finally, on the 13th June, ninety-two deputies, out of the one 
hundred and fifty summoned, assembled at Bayonne, and formally accepted 
the constitution prepared for them by the Emperor Napoleon (2). 
comtiiution By this constitution it was provided that the crown was to bo 
vested in Joseph and his heirs-niale; whom failing, the Emperor 
thVsptl." and his heirs-male ; and in default of both, to the other brothers 
i«ni». of the imperial family, in their order of seniority, but under the 
condition that the crown was not to lie united on the same head with another. 
The legislature consisted of a senate of eighty members, nominated by the 
King; a cortes, consisting of one hundred and seventy-two members, ar- 
ranged in the following proportions and order : — twenty-live archbishops 
and bishops, and twenty-five grandees on the first bench ; sixty-two deputies 
of the provinces of Spain and the Indies; thirty of the principal towns; fifteen 
of the merchants and manufacturers; and fifteen of the arts and sciences. 
The first fifty, composing the peers, were appointed by the King, but could 
not be displaced by him ; the second class were elected by the provinces and 
municipalities ; the third was appointed by the King out of lists presented to 
him by the tribunals and chambers of commerce, and the universities. The 
deliberations of the Cortes were not to be public; none of their proceedings 
were to be published, under the penalties of high treason; the finances and 
expenditure were to be settled by them at one sitting for three years; the 
colonies were constantly to have a deputation of twenty-two persons at the 
seat of government to superintend their interests; all exclusive exemptions 
from taxation were abolished; entails jiermittcd only to the amount of 20,000 
piastres, and with the consent of the King; an alliance oflensive and defen- 

Orgrading (jJ «* The subscribers have given tbo 
*r***‘r®^ strongcbl proofs of thfirfitlelity lo ihe 

government; they trust it 
natirl's riKin* considered as the surest pletiga 

•rltors to of iheif sincerity of the oath which 
Joseph. they now take of obedience to the 
new conslltotioii of their country, and hdrlity tn 
the King of Spain, Joseph I. Tlie generosity of 
your Catholic Majesty, your goodness and hoina* 
iiity, Induce us to hope that, considering the need 
vihlcU these princes have of a continuation of ihtir 
remVes im the aitutUian* m/iicM thfj r€sp*eUv»lv htid 
mdtr ibe old djnast/, the tnaguanimity of your 


august Majesty will induce yon to continue them in 
the eitjoyments of the estates and offices which they 
formerly held. Assured thus cf the continuance of 
the posts which they have hitherto enjoyed, they 
will ever prove faithful subjects to your Majesty, 
and true Spaniards, ready fo oir/ ecen /A« 
amaHest with ithieh jour Majtatj maj txprtu!' 
Si^nad^ Saf CakUos, Joaf Escoiooiz, MAioeit 
AraAt.iE, and othari, '22d Jun<, l80S,-^Msi>i.aaTO, 

i. 250 251, , 

(2) Vhib! vi. 305, 401. South, i. 400. 400. Nell. 

ii, 214.224.220. 
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sive was concluded with France, and a promise held out of the establishmeut 
of the liberty of the press within two years after the commencement of the 
new constitution (1 ). 

Prwefiiin*. Every thing was conducted by the Junta of Notables at Bayonne 
jL?iT'/^d'to the entire satisfaction of Napoleon. The grandees of Spain ri- 
Not.rbin*.^* vailed his own senate in graceful adulation of liis achievements, in 
Juo""’ obsequious submission to his will. When tlie constitution was 
read to them, it was received with transport, and adopted by acclamation; 
thunders of applause shook the hall when the new King made his appearance 
duly in his royal robes; when he retired, two medals were unanimously 

voted to record the memorable acts of Bayonne ; and the Assembly, in a body, 
hastened to the Emperor to lay at his feet the homage of their gratitude for 
the unparalleled services which he had rendered to their country. There was 
in the flattery of the Spanish nobles a mixture of studied servility witli 
Oriental grandiloquence, w hich was novel and agreeable to a sovereign who 
had exhausted all the arts of European adulation (:2). Two days after, the 
duly g. new King set out for the capital of his dominions; he was accom- 
panied as far as the frontier by his imperial brother in a splendid cortdge of 
an hundred carriages, and crossed the Bidassoa amidst the roar of artillery 
duly lo. and all the pomp of more than regal magnificence. On the 20lh, 
Napoleon himself set out from Bayonne, having first given such instructions 
to Savary as he deemed sufficient to bring the insurrection, which had now 
broken out on all sides, to a successful issue; and returned by Pad, where he 
visited the birthplace of Henry IV, Bordeaux, la Vendee, the mouth of the 
Loire, Nantes, and Tours, to St. -Cloud, which he reached in the middle of 
Aug. u. August. Meanw hil^ Ferdinand VII, resigning himself to his chains, 
wrote to the Emperor from Valeneay, thanking him for his condescension, 
duly i6. and requesting permission to meet him on his route to lay his 
homage at his feel (3), which w as not granted ; and Charles IV, after testifying 
duly i. his entire satisfaction with the palace, parks, and country around 
Compeigne, requested permission, on account of his health, to pass the winter 
Aug I. in a warmer climate, which was graciously accorded, and in the au- 
tumn he moved to Marseilles, where he lingered out in case and obscurity 
the remainder of his inglorious life (T). 

The ministry appointed by Joseph, before his departure from Bayonne, 
was mainly taken from the counsellors of the Prince of Asturias; and this 
selection, joined to' their ready acceptance of their new dignities, throws a 


(1) See coBJtiUulion of BayonuPg Thib. vi. 402* 
403 sand Tor.i.W2. 295. 

(2) *' Sire!'* Mid M. Az.mza, the President of the 
>otjblcs, "the Junta of S|Miii ba« accomplubcd 
the glorions ta&k for which your MiijcKly couveiicd 
it in LbU city. It hat aiTeptm, with i« iiiurh eager* 
ncM at frecdotn. the great charter which fixes u|m>u 
a lure uiidatioti the liappincM of Spain. Happily 
for our ronnlry, an overruling Providence hax cm* 
ployed your irrciutible band toxnatch it from iho 
ab^ss into which it was about to be precipitated. 
It IS well that it was irresUtihle; fur an Inexplicable 
blindness has cauMsd thoso u bo ought most to rejoice 
at this benefit to misapprehend it. But all Spain, 
sire ! w ill open its eyes It will sec that it reqtiircvi 
a total regeneration, and that from your Majesty 
alone it could obtain it. Public evil was at its 
height ; the agents of a feeble govern.ncnt devoured 
the pnblic patrimony, or extended iinceasiugly the 
limits of arbitrary power i ibe fiuances were a 
chaos i the public debt an nbvu t the period of total 
dissolution was approaching. To what other power 


hut that of your imperial and royal Majesty could 
H be reserved, not merely to arrest the evil, hut 
entirely to remove it? Such are the wonders, sire, 
which you have wrought in a few days, and which 
fill the world with astonisbuicnl.'*— >SotTuxv, i. 43fi> 
437. 

(3) •* My uncle and bmthcr have bcco equally 
charmed with myself at the announceuienl of the 
arrival of your imperial and royal Majesty at Pau, 
which brings us nearer your prescnct>; and since, 
whatever route you choose, you must pass near 
this, we should reg.ird it as a very great satisfaction 
if your imperial and royal Majesty would permit us 
to meet you, and renew in (lerson those homages of 
sincere atlarhiiient and respect which wr all feel, if 
it is not iuconveuieut."— Fssuixssu Vll io Navo* 
skos, 2GM Jut/, 1803 *, Nklcksto, it. 203. JNapo- 
Iron, however, declined the honoor, and never saw 
Cerdiu.iQd or uny of his fatally more. 

(4) Sec the Letter in Neil, ii 263. Thib. vi. 406, 
408. Tor. i.294,;Z95. 
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Mew Minis- tloep sliadc of doubt over the fidelity with which they had served 
srpit, and that unhappy prince during his brief but eventful possession of the 
fn! throne. Don Luis de Unjuijo was made Secretary of State ; Don I’c- 
It' ‘I™ Cevallos, Minister for Foreign Afiairs ; Don Sebastian de Piuuela, 
Madrid. Don Gonzalo O’Farril, Ministers of Justice and at War; Don 

Miguel Azanza obtained the Colonies, and Mazaredo the Marine. Even Escoi- 
quiz wrote to Joseph, protesting his devotion to him, and declaring that he 
and the rest of Ferdinand’s household “ were willing to obey his will blindly, 
jmie n. iiioe. down to the minutest particulars.” The Duke del Infantado was 
appointed to the command of the Spanish; and the Prince of Castel-Franco 
to that of the Walloon Guards. Joseph entered Spain surrounded with the 
July so, highest grandees and most illustrious titles of Spain. He reached 
Madrid on the 20th, having lingered for several days at Durgos and Vittoria, 
and received there the oaths of allegiance from the Council of State, the 
Council of the Indies, and that of the Finances. His reception in the capital 
was melancholy in the extreme; orders had been given that the houses of the 
inhabitants should be decked out to receive their new sovereign, but very 
few obeyed the injunction. A crowd assembled to see the brilliant cortege 
and splendid guards which accompanied the King, but no cheers or applauses 
were heard. Every countenance bore a mournful expression; hardly any 
ladies appeared at the windows, notwithstanding the passionate fondness of 
the Spanish women for such displays. The bells of all the churches rang to- 
gether, but they resembled rather the dismal toll at the interment of the 
dead, than the merry chime which announces a joyful event to the living (1 ). 

To Il'O honour of Spain and of human nature it must be stated, 
Ihl't'IIII.l” nidst of Ibis humiliating scene of aristocratic baseness, 

Saoon^ some sparks of an independent spirit were elicited, and some men 
•mon, iiic in high station asserted the ancient honour of the Spanish cha- 
bllhlml" racter. When the Duke del Infantado, at the head of tlic grandees 
of the monarchy, delivered their address to the new sovereign, he concluded 
it with these words : “ The laws of Spain do not permit us to go farther at 
present. We await the decision of the nation, which can alone authorize us 
to give a freer vent to our sentiments.” No words can convey an idea of the 
anger of Napoleon at this unexpected reservation. Instantly approaching the 
Duke, he said, “As you are a gentleman, you should conduct yourself as 
such; and instead of disputing here on the words of an oath, which you will 
doubtless violate as soon as you have an opportunity, you would do better 
to withdraw at once, put yourself at the head of your party, and combat 
there openly and honourably. Hut you may rest assured, that if you lake an 
oath here, and afterwards fail in its i)erformance, before eight days you shall 
be shot.” This violent apostrophe intimidated the Duke; the address was 
corrected, and delivered as above mentioned, by Azanza ; but the Duke re- 
tained his opinions, and erelong appeared in the ranks of his country. The 
Gouncil of Castile prefaced their address by the fulsome expression, — “ Your 
Majesty is one of a family destined by Heaven to reign over mankind;” but 
they eluded, by alleging want of authority, the simple and unqualified taking 
of the oath of allegiance. Jovcilanos, who had been liberated by the resigna- 
tion of Charles IV and the fall of Godoy from his long captivity in the dun- 
geons of .Minorca, was oll'eri’d by Joseph the portfolio of the Minister of the 
Interior; but the lengthened sulTerings of that incorruptible patriot, under 
an oppressive government, could not blind him to the injustice now at- 


. , (l) Tkib. vi. «7. Tor. i. 355. South, i. 4*2. 
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tempted by his deliverers, and he declared his rcsolulion to abide by the for- 
tunes of his suffering countrymen rather than accept wealth and greatness 
from their oppressors (!]. The Bishop of Orense, when nominated as one of 
the junta to proceed to Bayonne by the regency of Madrid (2j, returned an 
answer declining the honour in such independent and elevated terms as must 
for ever command the respect of the generous among mankind (3). 

Future ages will find it difficult to credit the enthusiasm and 
vi!icbih> transport with which the tidings of the insurrection in Spain 
!iM"r.»cti<.n were received in the British islands. The earliest accounts were 
eHj’,™! brought by the Asturian deputies, who reached London in the first 
week of June; and their reports were speedily confirmed and extended by 
the accounts from Corunna, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. Never was public joy more 
universal. As the intelligence successively arrived of province after province 
having risen in indignant fury against the invader, and boldly hoisted the 
flag of defiance to his legions, the general rapture knew no hounds. It was 
evident now, even to the most ordinary capacity, that the revolutionary am- 
bition of France had brought it into violent collision with the patriotic and 
religious feelings of a high-spirited and virgin people. “Never,” says Southey, 
“ since the glorious morning of the French Revolution, before one bloody 
cloud had risen to overcast the deceitful promise of its beauty, had the heart 
of England been affected by so generous and universal a joy.” All classes 
joined in it; all degrees of intellect were swept away by the flood. The aris- 
tocratic party, who had so long struggled, with almost hopeless Constancy, 
against the ever advancing wave of revolutionary ambition, rejoiced that it 
had at last broke on a rugged shore; and that, in the insolence of apparently 
unbounded power, it had finally proceeded to such extremities as had roused 
the impassioned resistance of a gallant people. The lovers of freedom hailed 
the Peninsular contest as the commencement of the first real effort of thk 
People in the war. Former contests had lain between cabinets and armies 
on the one side, and democratic zeal ripened into military prowess, on the 
other; but now the case was changed; it was no longer a struggle for the 
power of kings or the privileges of nobles; the energy of the multitude was 
roused into action, the spirit of liberty was enlisted in the cause; the mighty 
lever which had shaken all the tlironcs of Europe had now, by the impru- 
dence of him who wielded it, fallen into the hands of the enemy; it would 

(l) " I am rcsolTcd,'* uid ho, ia rn>ly to the 
rcilernied in»t>ncc» of Joseph and his Miaisten, 

** to decline the place in the administration ishich 
yo« olTcr me ; and 1 am convinced that you will 
striTe in vain to overcome the resistance, by means 
of exhortations, of a people so brave and resolule to 
recover their liberties. Even if the cause of my 
country were as desperate as you suppose it, it will 
never cease to be that of honour and loyally, and 
which every good Spaniard should embrace at any 
hasard/'-^ToRaKO, i- 299. 

(3) Tor. !. 28 1, 299, 4t3. Pi^es Just. 

Mrnmrabic ^ 3 ^ "SjMiin,” said this courageous 
“**'**'' prelate, in bis letter to the junta at 
of*breni^to ** the French 

his summoiu Rn^ixiror tho oppressor of its princes 
to Bayonne. Aud its owu tyrant; it feels Itself en- 
slaved, while it is told of its happiness; and these 
^ chains It owes even less to perfidy llian the preseocc 
of an army which It admitted to its strongholds 
when in terms of perfect amity. The nation is 
without a king, and knows not which way to turn. 

The abdication of its sovereign, and the appoint* 
meiil of Murat as lieutenuiil-general of the king* 
doui, all took place in France amidst foreign ar* 
lilies, and under the ej’cs of an Emperor who 

VI, 


conceived be was beslowtng pros]>erity mi Spain 
by placing on her throne a prince of his own family. 
The supreme junta baa against it a thonsand 
rumours, besides its armed president, and the 
troops which surround it ; ail which forbid its act* 
from being regarded as those of a free assembly. 
The same may ^ said of the councib and tribuiiala 
ofjuAlicr. >Vbal a chaos of coofusion.uf misrorluiic 
to Spain ! .nnd will these misfortunes be avoided hy 
an as.seuibiy held without the kingdom, couveoed 
in a sitoation where its deliberations can never be 
regarded as free ? And if, to the tumulluoas move- 
menu which menace the interior of the kingdom, 
we add the pretensions and probable pretensions of 
princes and powers abroad, and the probable in- 
tervention of a foreign armed force in the contests 
of which the r<'nin.sula will soon be the theatre, 
what can be imagined more frightful, or more 
worthy of pity ? Cannot the love and solicitude of 
the Emperor find some other inotle of manifesting 
it.«elf, than by such measures at will lead to Its ruiu' 
rather than its cure?— .<^Mj»ero/ Penxo, Rnhop nf 
OxXNSX, fo the Juutm rtf iitwemment at Madrid, ■Ai'cA 
had named him repreteniaiit e at OaronHe, Majr 29, 

1808 i Toxuvo, i- 4i3i4l4; /becez/iwr. 
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cast down Ihe fabric of imperial as it had done that of regal power. With 
honest zeal and fervent sympathy, the great body of the British people united 
heart and soul with the gallant nation who, with generous, perhaps impru- 
dent, enthusiasm, had rushed into the contest for their country’s indepen- 
dence, and loudly called on the government to take their station by their 
side, and stake all upon the issue of so heart-stirring a conflict j while the 
few sagacious and well-informed observers, whom the general transport per- 
mitted to take a cool survey of the probable issue of the contest, observed 
with satisfaction, that the ambition of the French Emperor had at length 
oflered a sea-girt and mountainous region for a battle-field, where the 
numerical inferiority of the British armies would expose them to less disad- 
vantage than in any other theatre of European warfare (1). 

Noble The first notice taken of these animating events in the British 
Parliament was on the 15th June, w hen tlie subject was introduced 
^nui.'«.rin a splendid speech by Mr. Sheridan, which merely embodied, in 
too"”*’ glowing language, the feelings which then, with unprecedented 
joor’is. unanimity, agitated the British heart. “Never before,” he ex- 
claimed, “ has so happy an opportunity existed for Great Britain to strike a 
bold stroke for the rescue of the world. Hitherto Bonaparte has run a vic- 
torious race, because ho has contended with princes without dignity, minis- 
ters without wisdom, or people without patriotism ; he had yet to learn 
what it was to combat a people who were animated with one spirit against 
him. Now is the time to stand up boldly and fairly for the deliverance of 
Europe; and if the ministry will co-operate eflectually with the Spanish 
patriots, they shall receive from me as cordial a support as if the man whom 
1 most loved (2) were restored to life. Will not the animation of the Spanish 
mind be excited by the knowledge that their cause is espoused, not by the 
Ministers merely, but the Parliament and the people of England? If there be 
a disposition in Spain to resent the insults and injuries, too enormous to be 
described by language, which they have endured from the tyrant of the 
earth, will not that disposition be roused to the most sublime exertion by the 
assurance that their elTorts will be cordially aided by a great and powerful 
nation? Never was any thing so brave, so noble, so generous, as the conduct 
of the Spaniards, never was lliere a more important crisis than that which 
their patriotism lias thus occasioned to the state of Europe. Instead of strik- 
ing at the core of the evil, the Administrations of this country have hitherto 
gone nibbling merely at the rind; tilchiug sugar islands, but neglecting all 
that was dignified and consonant to the real interests of the country. Now, 
therefore, is the moment to let the world know that we are resolved to stand 
up, firmly and fairly, for the salvation of Europe. Let us then co-operate 
with the Spaniards, but co-operate in an cflectuai and energetic way; and if 
we find that they are really resolved to engage heart and soul in the enter- 
prise, advance with them in a magnanimous way and with an undaunted 
step for the liberation of mankind. Formerly, the contest in la Vetidde 
afl'orded the fairest chance of cITecting the deliverance of Europe; but that 
favourable chance was neglected by this country. What was then neglected 
is now looked up to with sanguine expectation; the only hope now is, tliat 
Spain may prove another la Ycndde. Above all, let us mix no little interests 
with this mighty contest; let us discard or forget British objects, and con- 
duct the war ou the great principles of generous support aud active co- 
operation (5). 

(l) South, i. 4U* 441. Aua. Hog. l808» 193* (2) Mr. Fax. 

195. (3J Pari. Deb. xi. $89. 
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Rrpw «r These generous sentiments, worthy of the real friends of freedom 
a”' leaders of the liberal party in its last asylum, found a res- 

ponsive echo in the members of Administration. Mr. Secretary 
Canning replied, — “ His Majesty’s Ministers see, with as deep and lively an 
interest as my right honourable friend, the noble struggle which the Spanish 
nation are now making, to resist the unexampled atrocity of France, and 
preserve the independence of their country ; and there exists the strongest 
disposition on the part of the British government, to afford every practicable 
aid in a contest so magnanimous, in endeavouring to afford this aid, it will 
never occur to us to consider that a state of war exists between this country 
and Spain. Whenever any nation in Europe starts up with a determination 
to oppose a power, which, whether professing insidious peace or declaring 
open war, is alike the common enemy of all other people, that nation, what- 
ever its former relation may be, becomes, ipso facto, the ally of Groat Bri- 
tain. In directing the aid which may be required, government will be guided 
by three principles — to direct the united efforts of both countries against the 
common foe — to direct them in such a way as shall be most beneficial to our 
new ally — and to such objects as may be most conducive to British interests. 
But of these objects the last will be out of all question, compared with the 
other two. I mention British objects, chiefly for the purpose of disclaiming 
them as any material part of the considerations which influence the British 
government. No interest can be so purely British as Spanish success; no 
conquest so advantageous to England as conquering from France the com- 
plete integrity of the Spanish dominions in every quarter of the globe (I 
Rrtimioiu This debate marks, in more ways than one, an important era in 
° the war, and indicates a remarkable change in the sentiments with 
which it was regarded by a large portion of the liberal party in the British 
dominions. There were no longer any apologies for Napoleon, or the princi- 
ples of the Revolution; no deprecation of any attempt to resist the power of 
France, as in the earlier periods of the war. The eloquent declamations of 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine in favour of the great republic — their sophistical 
excuses for the grasping ambition in which its fervour had terminated — had 
expired. Experience and suffering, danger and difliculty, had, in a great de- 
gree, subdued even political passion, the strongest feeling, save religious, 
which can agitate mankind. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Windham, from the Oppo- 
sition benches, earnestly called on the government to engage deeply in the 
war; they loudly and justly condemned the selfish policy and Lilliputian ex- 
peditions of the aristocratic government in its earlier years, and demanded, 
in the name of public freedom, that England should at last take her appro- 
priate place in the van of the conflict, and, disregarding all selfish or exclu- 
sively national objects, stand forth with all her might for tlie deliverance of 
mankind. In such sentimenU from such men, none but the vulgar and su- 
perficial could see any inconsistency with their former opinions; whatever 
others might do, it was not to be supposed that the highest intellects and 
most generous hearts in the empire were to gaze all day at the east in liopes 
of still seeing the sun there. Resistance to French despotism and invasion 
was not only not inconsistent with, but necessarily flowed from, the real 
principles of the ardent philanthropists who had formerly opposed the o\w- 
shadowing what they then deemed the brilliant dawn of the French Revonl- 
tinn ; but it had the appearance of change to the numerous class who judge 
by words instead of things, and arc attached, not to abstract principles, but 


(I) Rari. Dcb.xi. 8IH), 88i, SDi- 
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actual parties; and, therefore, the enunciation of such sentiments by any of 
the Whig leaders not only was an tionourable instance of moral courage, but 
evinced a remarkable change in the general feeling of their party. Not less 
clearly was the disclamation of interested views or British objects by the mi- 
nisterial chiefs, an indication of the arrival of that period in the contest, when 
the generous passions were at length aroused, and the fervent warmth of po- 
pular feeling bad melted or overcome that frigid attention to interested ob- 
jects, which, not less than their tenacity and perseverance, is the uniform 
characteristic of aristocratic governments among mankind. 

Animated by such powerful support, from the quarter where it 
ieoa.'‘ “ was least expected, to enter vigorously into the contest, the English 
government made the most liberal provision for its prosecution. The supplies 
voted for the war-charges amounted to the enormous sum of L.48,300,000; 
to meet which, ways and means, to the value of L.48,400,000, were voted 
by Parliament ; and the total income of the year 1808, including the or- 
dinary and permanent revenue, was L,8G,7^,000, and the expenditure 
L.8i,797,000. The loan was L. 10,102,000 for England, and I..2,000,000 for 
Ireland, and the new taxes imposed only L. 500,000; the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having adhered, in a great measure, to the system approved of 
by both sides of the House in the finance debates of the preceding year, of 
providing for the increased charges of the year and the interest of the loans, 
in part at least, by an impignoration, in time of peace, of the war taxes. A 
April i>. subsidy of L.1,100,000 w'as provided for the King of Sweden. But 
these sums, great as they arc, convey no adequate idea of the expenditure of 
this eventful year; the budget was arranged in April, before the Spanish 
contest had arisen; and for the vast expenses with which it was attended, 
and which, not having been foreseen, had not been provided for, there was 
no resource but a liberal issue of Exchequer bills, which fell as an oppressive 
burden upon future years (1). 


(]) Pari. Drb. xi. 14. 21. Anti App. No. I. Ann. 
Peg* lg08« 103> 10$. Mar»haUaTablc«. Statement, 
No. 1. 

The Budget was as follows 

//'ar Incoma, 

Malt and Pension duties, .... I.. 3.000.000 

Bank advances, 3.500,000 

Surplus of consolidated fund, . . 4, 226.876 

Surplus iucome of 1807 2.253.111 

War taxes 20,000.000 

Ixitterjr 300.000 

Excbet(uer hills 4.500.000 

Ho. fnr East liidin Company, . . 1,500,000 

Exchri|ticr bills charged on l809, . 1,161.100 

Loan (*} 8.000.000 

War income L.48,441,087 

Permanent Income, riz. 

Customs L. 7.462.380 

Excise 17,896,145 

Stamps 4.4.58. 73S 

Land and assessed taxes, . • . . 7.073,530 

Poft.Officc 1,277.538 

Pension lax, ........ 62,685 

Do 71,353 

Hackney coaches, ••••.. 26,455 

II|^ers and pedlars, 10.325 

Total permanent, . . . L.38i339.l46 

Add\Var 48.44l.08T 


Jf^ar Expanditurt. 

Nary L 17,496,017 

Army 19.439.1 89 

Ordnance. 4.534.571 

Miscellaneous, . 1.750.000 

East India Conipanr, . • . . . 1.500.000 

Swedish subsidy, 1,100.000 

Vote of credit. 2,500.000 


War expenditure, . . . L. 48,319, 8o7 
PermaneHt Expenditure, r/x. 


Interest of public debt, . . 
And cluirgrs, 

Siuking Fund, > . . . . 

Interest of Exchequer bills, . 
Cisil lists, ...... 

Civil Gnremuivut of Scotland, 
MUcenjiicous eborges, . . 

Total Pennaueitt, . 
Add War, . . . 

Grand Total, , . 


L 20,771,871 
210.549 
10.188.606 
1,616,562 
1,638.677 
85a470 
T’8f,562 

L.3S.296.997 

48.3l9.807 

L.83.618,804 


The increased expenditure arising from iheSimn* 
ish war, which was not foreseen in the budget, 
raised the charges to L.84, 797.000, ’~See Pari. Deb, 
xi. 1^15; Pan, Papers and Ann. Heg- 1808i 103— 
105. 


Grand Tout, .... 86,780,233 


(*) It wu afterwards b> the vote of crtdU aitendcd lo L.to,ioo,ooo. 
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Iran.™.. The supplies of all sorts sent out during this year to the Spanish 
ii'r<"uppiin patriots, though in great part misapplied or wasted, were on a 
princely scale of liberality, and worthy of the exalted station 
DrT which, by consent of all parlies, England now took at Ibc bead of 
the alliance. In every province of the Peninsula juntas were esta- 
blished, and to all British envoys were sent, who made as minute enquiries 
into the wants and capabilities of the district as the circumstances would ad- 
mit, and received ample powers from government to afford such aid, either 
ill money, arms, clothing, or warlike stores, as they deemed it expedient to • 
demand. Supplies of all sorts were, in consequence of these requisitions, sent 
to Corunna, Santander, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Valencia, Malaga, and other places, 
with a profusion which astonished the inhabitants, and gave them at least 
ample means to lit themselves out for the contest in which they were en- 
gaged. It may readily be conceived, that amidst the enthusiasm and anima- 
tion of the insurgent provinces, and the universal transport with which the 
British envoys were received, abundance of room was afforded for misre- 
presentation or delusion ; that the accounts transmitted to government must, 
in many cases, have been inaccurate ; and that, amidst the extraordinary 
profusion with which supplies of all sorts were poured into the country, 
there were many opportunities alfordcd to the native authorities of fraud or 
embezzlement, of which, amidst the general confusion, they were not slow 
of availing themselves. In truth, lamentable experience afterwards demon- 
strated that great part of these magnificent supplies was misapplied or ne- 
glected; the money being squandered or secreted, the stores sold or wasted, 
the arms piled and forgotten in magazines, when the patriots in the field 
were in want of the most necessary part of military equipment. Still with all 
these evils, inseparable probably from the condition of a country thus driven 
into a dreadful contest in the absence of any regular government, and un- 
avoidably thrown under the direction of local and recently elected authori- 
ties, alike destitute of the knowledge, unacquainted with the arrangements, 
and relieved from the responsibility requisite for the faithful discharge of 
oflicial duty, the prodigal bounty of England was attended with the most 
important effects upon the progress of the strife. It removed at once the im- 
putation of cautious and prudential policy which the incessant declamations 
of the French writers, during the former periods of the war, joined to the 
feeble temporizing measures of preceding cabinets, had so strongly affixed to 
the British name ; it demonstrated the sincerity and energy of a cabinet which 
thus, with unprecedented profusion, spread abroad in every quarter tbo 
means of resistance; and inspired boundless confidence in the resources of a 
power which, great at all times, seemed capable of gigantic expansion at the 
decisive moment, and appeared rather to have increased than diminished 
from a contest of fifteen years’ duration ( 1). 


(1) Tor. i. 301,307. Ann.Rrg. 1808,104. Hard. 
X. 191, 193, 330. Ixiiid. i. 103. 

’rill* foliowing is a statnnent of the .turns of money 
and warlike stores sent Jiy (ireat Britain to tbo Pe> 
ninsnla, from the beginning of the contest in June, 
1608, to the conunenccmcnt of 1809 


Sutisidics in uioncr L. 3,100.000 

Pieces of camion, P8 

Cannon balls 31,000 

Mortiirs, . . • 38 

Mortar charges, 7,200 

f^rronadcs, . 80 

Miiitrts 300.177 

Carabiuca 


.S.ibre$, • . . I G 1.300 

Pikes, 79,000 

Cartridges, 23,477.000 

Ixailrn liatls 8,000.000 

Barrels of powder 15,400 

Haversacks 34.000 

Cartridge*boxrs 240.000 

Infantry accouireineuts, .... 39.000 

Teni.t, 40.000 

Field equipages, 10.000 

FiU of l.iiieii, 113,000 

Cloth 125.000 

Cotton, 82.000 

Cloaks 50.000 

Coala and Irmisera, 92,000 
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sooner was Napoleon made aware, by the general progress and 
«.h>ptni by formidable character of the insurrection, that a serious contest 
awaited him, than he set about, with all his nsual caution and abi- 
in«r.«c- preparing the means of overcoming its difTiculties. Bessi^res 

received orders to put Burgos into a slate of defence, to detach I^rfebvre Des- 
nouettes, with five thousand foot and eight hundred horse, against Saragossa, 
and to move his main body so as to overawe the insurgents in Biscay, Astu- 
rias, and old Castile. A reinforcement of nine thousand men was prepared 
for Duhesme in Catalonia, which it was hoped would enable him to make 
head against the enemy in that quarter ; a reserve was organized, under Ge- 
neral Drouet, on the Pyrenean frontier of Navarre, which, besides nourishing 
Bcssi^rcs with continual additions of force, established five thousand men in 
the openings of the valleys towards the castle of Jaca, which was in possession 
of the enemy ; another reserve was established in Perpignan, and detachments 
were stationed in the eastern passes of the mountains. The communications 
and rear being thus adequately provided for, Marshal Moncey was directed, 
with part of his corps, to move upon Cuenca, so as to prevent any commu- 
nication between the patriots of Valencia and Saragossa, and subsequently 
threatened the former city ; while Dupont, with two divisions of his corps, ten 
thousand strong, received orders to proceed across the Sierra Morena towards 
Cordova and Seville; the remainder of his corps and of that of Moncey 
being stationed in reserve in La Mancha to keep up the communications of 
the divisions pushed forward, and be in readiness, if necessary, to support 
cither which might require assistance. With so much foresight and caution 
did this great commander distribute his forces, even against an insurgent 
peasantry, and an enemy at that period deemed wholly unable to witlistand 
the shock of his veteran legions (f). 

£arrn.fai The first military operations of any importance were those of 
of Bmitm Marshal Bessiercs in Biscay and Old Castile. That able officer was at 
Old Burgos with twelve thousand men, when the insurrection broke 
out great violence in all directions around him ; and he re- 
in.ur,ciiu. cei ved advices that a body of five thousand armed men had got pos- 
session of the important depot of artillery at Segovia, and another assemblage 
of equal force was arming itself from the royal manufactory of arms at I'a- 
lencia, while General Cuesta, the captain-general of the province, with a few 
regiments of regular troops and a strong body of undisciplined peasantry, 
had taken post at Cabicon on the Pisuerga. These positions appeared to Sa- 
vary, who was now the chief in command at Madrid, so alarming, that he 
detached General Frere with his division, forming part of Dupont’s corps, in 
J""' all haste to Segovia, where he routed the peasantry, and made him- 
self master of all the artillery they had taken from the arsenal, amounting to 
thirty pieces. Meanwliilc, Bessieres divided his disposable force into several 
movable columns, which issuing from Burgos as a centre, traversed the coun- 
try in all directions, every where defeating and disarming the insurgents, and 
Juui-c. reinstating the French authorities whom they had dispossessed. 
One of these divisions, under Verdier, routed the enemy at Logrono, and 


SbirU, 35.000 Id addUioo ta ihesc immcnM ualioiul suppliet* 

Cotton uiccci, 23,000 private suhttcripitoDk were eutcred into in iU« chltf 

Pair* of ifhoM, . 06,000 town* of the empire, and large suae cullected and 

Sole* of Shoes, 15,000 remitted from the Vritiiili Ulnudi to the Spanish pa« 

Cantern.< : 50.000 trioti.— R*gi$t«r, 1808, 195. 

Hals and bonnets, ...... 16,000 

fl) }fajK>h''OD’a Orders. Napier, i. App. No. 2. 


^See Pari, fap., anil Hsao, x. 492 J Juiu lb». I. 60. Poy, iii. 265, 268* 
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with inhuman and unjustifiable cruelty put all their leaders to death; an- 
other, under Lasalle, broke the armed pea^ntry at Torquemada, 
burned the town, pursued them with merciless severity, and entered Palen- 
cia on the dav following; while a third, under Merle, uniting with Lasalle, 
made straiglit’for Cuesta at Cabicon, who accepted battle, but was speedily 
jnop n. overthrown, and his whole new levies dispersed, with the loss of 
all their artillery, and several thousand muskets, which were thrown away 
in the pursuit. Ity these successes the whole level country in the upper part 
of the valley of the Douro was overawed and reduced to submission. Sego- 
via, Valladolid, Palencia, and all tlie principal towns, which had revolted, 
were compelled to send deputies to take the oath of allegiance to Joseph; 
and the terrible French dragoons, dispersing through the smaller towns and 
villa-es diffused such universal consternation, that all the fiat country in 
this quarter submitted to King Joseph and the French ; requisitions and taxes 
were levied without difficulty throughout the whole remainder of the cam- 
paign. General Merle continuing his success, marched northward against the 
L, .j. province of Santander in Asturias, forced the rugged passes of 
lantuerio and Venta d’Escudo, and descending the northern side of the ridge 
of Santander, in concert w ith a portion of the reserve, which the Emperor 
dispatched to his assistance, made themselves masters of that town, and 
forced the intrepid bishop, with his warlike followers, to take refuge in the 

inaccessible fastnesses of the neighbouring mountains (f). 

oprniionB \vhile Leon and Castile were the theatre of these early and^ im- 
portanl successes, the province of Arragon, though almost entirely 
dcstitide of regular forces, was successful, after sustaining several 
bloody reverses, in maintaining a more prolonged resistance to the enemy. 
By indefatigable exertions, Palafox and the energetic junta of Saragossa had 
succeeded in arming and communicating the rudiments of discipline to a tu- 
multuous assembly of ten thousand infantry and two hundred horse, with 
which, and eight pieces of artillery, his brother, the Marquis Uzan, ventured 
to march out of the city and await I.efebvre in a favourable position behind 
the Uuecha. But though the French were not more than half the number of 
the enemy, they were, from the want of discipline in their opponents, and 
their own great superiority in cavalry, much more than a match for them. 

». The peasants withstood, without flinching, several attacks in front; 
hut a vigorous charge in fiank threw them into disorder, and a gallant attack 
by the Polish lancers completed their route. Notwithstanding this defeat, the 
Arragonese who had escaped, having received reinforcements, again stood 
i 3 . (irm on the following day at Gallur, still nearer Saragossa, and 
were again overthrown. Upon this Palafox himself marched out of the capi- 
tal, at the head of five thousand undisciplined burghers and peasants, and 
moved to reinforce the wreck of the former army at Alagon ; an advantageous 
position, four leagues from the capital of the province, on the banks of the 
Jalon, near its confluence with the Ebro, where the whole look post. But the 
Joor u. undisciplined crowd, discouraged by the preceding defeats, was 
now in no condition to make head against the French legions. The burghers, 
at the first sight of the enemy, broke and fled ; and though Palafox, with a 
few pieces of artillery and three companies of regular troops, contrived for 
long to defend the entrance of the town, they too were at last compelled to 
yield, and retire in disorder into Saragos.sa ; and the French troops appeared 
before the heroic city. In the first tumult of alarm the gates were feebly de- 


(0 N«pi«r, i. «I, 61, Tor. i. JOO, SOI. Foy, tit. K9, iS5. 
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fended, and a baltalion of French penetrated by the Corso as far as Santa En- 
p-acia; but being unsupported, it was compelled to retire, and the inhabi- 
tants, elated wth this trifling advantage, crowded to the walls and prepared 
seriously for their defence (i;. p*cjiorea 

Saragossa, which has now, like Numantia and Saguntum, become 
,om immortal in the rolls of fame, is situated on the right bank of the 
Ebro, in the midst of a fertile plain abounding in olive groves, vineyards. 

mi? • long-continued civilisaUon. It contained at that 

period .w,000 inhabitants, though the sword and pestilence consequent on 
the two memorable sieges which it underwent, have since considerably re- 
duced Its numbers. The immediate vicinity is flat, and in some places marehy ; 

‘‘ ** l'0““‘lo‘l by Ibe little course 
ii.n" of which has been converted into a canal, while on 

llie northern, the clearer stream of the Callego, descending from the Pyre- 
nean summits, falls at right angles into the Ebro. On the southern side, and 
at the distanec of a quarter of a league, rises Mont Torrero, on the side of 
which is conducted the canal of Arragon, a noble work, forming a water 
communicalioii, without a single lock, from Tudela to .Saragossa, commenced 

“ramaiids all the plain on the left bank, 
and overlooks the town ; several warehouses and edifices, constructed for the 
‘ ‘"trenched and occupied by twelve hundred 

'“y "self, surrounded by a low brick wall, not above ten or twelve 
leel in height, and three in thickness, interrupted in many places by houses 
and convents which were built in its line, and pierced by eight gates, with no 
outworks, could scarcely be said to be fortilied. Very few guns were on the 
ramparts in a state tit for service; but the houses were strongly built, partly 
^ of brick, and in general two stories in height, with eaclf storj 

Ssv n!L Vr ’ *** ""“'■'y against lire; and the 

convents, rising like castles in many quarters, aflbrded 

"a”,* " ce forced, to a desperate and inflamed popu- 

1 1 K ‘'a' ® ‘•'®“gi“ "’akiiig a stand in such 

a city ; but Floriis has recorded that Numantia had neither walls nor towers 
w hen It rMisted so long and heroically the Roman legions; and Colmenar bad 

iMc’nT ?■ ", P'-apI*®'*® spicit. “ Saragossa is without 

defences; but the valour of its inhabitants supplies the want of ramparts (2).” 
The resolution to defend .Saragossa cannot with justice be ascribed to the 

H'c giory belongs to the whole popula- 
tion, all of whom, in the first movements of confusion and excitement, had 
a share in the generous resolution. When Palafox retired after his repealed 
defeats into the town, he cither despaired of being able to defend it, or dwracd 
It necessary to collect reinforcements for a prolonged resistance from oilier 
.« ,u. quarters, and accordingly set out with a small body of regular 
troops for the northern bank of the river, leaving the armed population nearly 
unsupported to defend the walls. .This measure was well adapted to increase 
the ultimate means of resistance which might be brought to bear upon the 
invader, if the town, when left to its ow n resources, could make head against 
the enemy; but it exposed it to imminent hazard of being taken, if, in the 
first moments of alarm consequent on the removal of the captain-general and 
regular 'orctis, the besiegers should vigorously prosecute their operations 
■« This accordingly happened. On the day after the repulse of his first 

. 0) Foy.iii.jBI.JW. Tor. i. 307, SOS. SoolK. (2; Tor. ii. ,. 4 . Fo,-. iii. JB3. 284 . N.p. i.'os 

W. Gavkllerop de 29, 33. * 
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attack, Lefcbvrc presented himself in greater force before the gales, and com- 
menced an immediate assault. Hut the people, though without leaders, with 
surprising energy prepared to repulse it. In the first moment of assault, in- 
deed, a column of the enemy penetrated to the street .Santa Engracia; the 
people, though violently excited, were without leaders or concert, and a few 
additional battalions would have made the enemy masters of Saragossa, but 
at this critical moment a desultory fire from some peasants and disbanded 
soldiers arrested his advance, and the inhabitants, regaining hope from the 
hesitation of the assailants, exerted themselves with such vigour, that the 
enemy again retired beyond the gates. Instantly the whole population were 
in activity; men, women, and children flew to the ramparts; cannons were 
dragged to the gates; loopholes struck out in the walls; fascines and gabions 
constructed willi astonishing celerity, and in less than twenty-four hours the 
city was secure from a coap de main (f). 

OpOTtioo. fhe loss sustained by Lcfebvre in these unsuccessful assaults was 

10 rfiirto very severe, and sumcieut to convince him that operations in form 
would be requisite before the to^Yn could be reduced, lie withdrew 
II’S. to a little distance, therefore, from the walls, and sent for heavy 
artillery from Pampeluna and Bayonne, with a view to the commencement 
of a regular siege. Meanwhile, Palafox, who had issued into the plain on the 
left hank of the Ebro, moved to Pina, where he crossed the river and advanced 
to Bcicliite, where he joined the Baron Versage, who had assembled four 
thousand new levies ; and uniting every where the volunteers whom he found 
June i3. ill the villages, gained, hy a circuitous route, the river Xalon, in 
the rear of the French army, with seven thousand infantry, an hundred horse, 
and four pieees of cannon. Some of his oBicers, seeing so resjicctable a force 
collected together, deemed it imprudent to hazard it by attempting the relief 
of Saragossa, and proposed that they should retire to Valencia. Palafox as- 
sembled the troops the moment that he heard of this proposal, and, after 
describing in energetic colours the glorious task which awaited them of 
delivering their country, ollercd to give passports to all those who wished to 
leave the army. Such was the ascendency of his intrepid spirit that not one 
person left the ranks (2). Taking advantage of the enthusiasm excited by this 
unanimous determination, the Spanish general led them against the enemy, 
but before they could reach him night had fallen. They look up their quarters 
accordingly at Epila, where they were unexpectedly assailed, after dark, by 
l.efebvrc with five thousand men. The Spanish levies, surprised and unable 
to form their ranks during the confusion of a nocturnal combat, w'erc easily 
July. a. dispersed; although a few fought with such obstinacy that they 
only elTected their retreat to Calatayud the following morning. Despairing 
from the issue of this confiict, of being able to keep the field (5), Palafox 
became sensible that Saragossa must be defended within its own walls, and, 
making a long circuit, he at length re-entered the city on the 2d July. 


(l) Cavallero, 46i 47. Tor. i. Ot 7. Kapier» ii. 
66, 67. 

( 1 i) Colonel Napier, wlm is nrTcr favonrable to 
ortMucralic leaders, says, that Ualafox, ignorant of 
trar. and ftrobailf oit-rJ br Tto Jorga ( an urban chief 
of bumble origin ) , expressed his detrnninaltoii (u 
figlit," but be ** did not display that firmness in 
danger which bis speech promised, .is he must Aei-e 
fi«d early aw\ reaebra Calatayud in the night, though 
many of tbr troops arrived there unbroken next 
morning." Neither the wonU in italics, nor any 
corres|K>nding words, are to be found in Carallero, 
whom he quotes as his authority, nor in any S|>an- 
ish historian with whom 1 am acquainted. Tnreuo, 


though an avowed Liberal, after recounting Pala* 
fox's speech on this occasion, says, ** such is tho 
power wliicli tho inflexible resolution of a chief 
exercises in critical circumstances." There is uot 
the least reason tosusiwct thedisliugulshrd English 
author of iuteutionai laisrepresentalinii, but the in* 
s'muatioits here made arc vital to the character of 
Pabfox ; and as there is no ground for them , at 
least in the author quotnl by bim, it is deilr.nhir 
that the authorities on which they are nude should 
Ik* given in the next edition oflb.it able work.— See 
CxvxLLxao, Siege da Saragasse, 49 ; Tostxo, ii. tt ) 
and NAriaa. i. 67. 

(3) Tor. i. II, 13. Car. 49, 50. Nap. i. 6T, 68. 
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Meanwhile, the besieging force, having received heavy artillery 
tiH’- and stores from Bayonne and Pampeluna, were vigorously prosecut- 
ing their operations, which were in the first instance chiefly directed against 
MontcTorrcro,on the left bank of the river. Destitute at this critical moment 
of any noble leaders, the people of Saragossa did not at the same time sink 
under their dilliculties. Calvo dc Rozas, to whom the command had been 
devolved in his absence by Palafox, was a man whose calm resolution was 
equal to the emergency; and he was energetically supported by a plebeian 
chief, Tio Martin, to whom with Tio Jorge, of similar rank, the real glory of 
resolving on defence, in circumstances all but desperate, is due. Encouraged 

IS. by the intrepid conduct of their chiefs, the people assembled in the 
pnblic square, and with the magistrates, officers, and troops of the garrison, 
voluntarily took an oath “ to shed the last drop of their blood for the defence 
of their religion, their king, and their hearths." They had need of all their 
resolution, for the means of attack against them were multiplying in a fearful 
progression. Verdier, whose talents had been fatally felt by the Prussians 
and Russians in the Polish campaign, was appointed to the command of the 
siege; the troops under his command were strongly reinforced, and I^ebvre 
detached to act under the orders of Bessi^res against the insurgents in Leon. 

>*■ At the end of June, the besieging force being augmented to twelve 
thousand men, and the battering train having arrived, an attack was made on 
the convent of St.-Joseph, situated outside of the walls, which at first failed, 
though the besieged had no other defence than loopholes struck out in the 
rampart ; but being resumed with greater force, the defences were carried, 
and the brave garrison, after obstinately defending the church, refectory, and 
jamr i,. cells, s6t firc to the edifice, and retreated to the city. Monte Torrero 
was the next object of attack, while a tremendous fire, kept up with uncom- 
mon vigour on other parts of the town, diverted the attention of the besieged 
from the quarter where the real attack was to be made. The commander, 
despairing of success with the undisciplined crowd under his command, and 
not aware of the dilTerence between fighting with such troops behind walls 
and in the open field, evacuated that important post; for which, though 
perhaps inevitable, he was remitted to a council of war, condemned and 
executed (1). 

Having gained this vantage-ground, Verdier commenced a vigorous 
"• bombardment of the city, and battered its feeble walls furiously 
from the advantageous position which had so unexpectedly fallen into his 
power; and amidst the terror and confusion thus excited, made repeated 
attacks on the gates of El Carmen and Portillo ; but such was the ardour and 
tenacity of the defence, and the severity of the lire kept up from the windows, 
walls, and roofs of houses, that ho was on every occasion repulsed, after 
desperate struggles, with severe loss. These repeated failures convinced 
Verdier of the necessity of making approaches in form, and completing the 
investment of the city, which still received constant supplies of men and 
provisions from the surrounding province. With this view he threw a bridge 
of boats over the Ebro, and having thus opened a communication with the 
left bank, tlie communication of the besieged with the country, though not 
entirely cut off, was, after hard fighting, for many days restrained witliin very 
iutj 17 . narrow limits. Itefore this could be effected, however, the patriots 
received a reinforcement from the regiment of Estremadura eight hundred 
strong, with the aid of which they made a desperate sally with two thousand 
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men to retake the Monte Torrero; but though the assailants fought with the 
utmost vehcmenee, they were unable to prevail against the disciplined valour 
of the I'rench, and were repulsed with very heavy loss, including that of their 
commander. After this disaster they were necessarily conlined to their walls; 
A»». 3 and the French approaches having been at length completed, the 
breaching batteries opened against the quarters of St.-Engracia and Aljaliria, 
and a terrible bombardment having at the same time been kept up, a powder- 
magazine blew up with terrific devastation in the public walk of the Cosso. 
The slender wall being soon laid in ruins, the town was summoned to sur- 
render; but Palafox having rejected the offer, preparations were made for an 
assault (f). 

storm took place on the fth August. Palafox at an early 
th. town, hour stationed himself on the breach, and even when the forlorn 
hope was approaching, refused all terms of capitulation. The combat at the 
ruined rampart was long and bloody ; but after a violent struggle, the 
French penetrated into the town, and made themselves masters of the street 
of Santa Engracia. Deeming themselves now in possession of Saragossa, their 
numerous battalions poured through the deserted breach, overspread the 
ramparts on either side, while a close column pushed on, with fixed bayonets 
and loud cheers, from Santa Engracia to the street of Cosso. But a desperate 
resistance there awaited them. Despite all the efforts of the citizens, they 
penetrated to the centre of the street, planted the tricolor flag on the church 
of the Cross near its middle, and pierced into the convent of S.-Francisco 
on its left, and the lunatic asylum on its right, whence the insane inmates, 
taking advantage of the confusion, issued forth, and mingled, with frightful 
cries, shouts, and grimaces, among the combatants. To add to the conster- 
nation, another powder magazine blew up in the thickest of the fight, and 
the burning fragments falling in all directions, set the city on lire in many 
different quarters. But notwithstanding ail these horrors, the Spaniards 
maintained the conflict; an inces.sant fire issued from the windows and roofs 
of the houses; several detached bodies of the enemy, which penetrated into 
the adjoining streets, were repulsed ; a column got entangled in a long 
crooked street, the Arco de Cineja, and was driven back into the Cosso 
with great slaughter; Palafox, Calvo, Tio Jorge, and St. -.Martin, vied with 
each other in heroism ; and when night separated the combatants, the 
French were in possession of one side of the Cosso and the citizens of the 
other (2). 

successful resistance thus made to the enemy after they had 
itti penetrated into the city, and the defences of the place, in a mili- , 
ofihr«ifj». tary point of view, had been overcome, showed the Saragossans 
with what prospects they might maintain the conflict even from house to 
house; but their gallant leader was not without apprehensions that their 
ammunition might fail, or their defenders be ruinously reduced during so 
prolonged a struggle; and, therefore, no sooner had the first triumph of the 
enemy been arrested, than he ha.stened out of the town to accelerate the 
arrival of the reinforcements which he knew were approaching, and exerted 
himself with so much vigour during the succeeding days, that on the morn- 
ing of the 8lh he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the besiegers, and 
entered the city at the head of three thousand men and a large convoy of 
ammunition and provisions. It may easily be imagined with what trans- 
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ports they ivere received, for, in the interim, the citizens had had a des- 
perate conflict to maintain, from which they never enjoyed one moment’s 
respite. From street to street, from liouse to house, from room to room, 
tlic light was kept up with incredible obstinacy on both sides; every post 
became the theatre of bloody strife, to which company after company, co- 
lumn after column, regiment after regiment, were successively brought up; 
while the fire of musketry, the roar of artillery, the flight of bombs, the 
glare of conflagration, and the cries of the combatants, continued without 
intermission night and day. But all the cflbrts of the besiegers were in 
vain : animated almost to frenzy by the long duration and heart-stirring 
interest of the conflict, all classes vied with each other in heroic constancy; 
the priests were to be seen at the posts of danger, encouraging the soldiers, 
and administering consolation to the wounded and the dying; the women 
and children carried water incessantly to the quarters on fire, attended the 
wounded, interred the dead; many even forgot the timidity of their sex, 
and took the places of their slain husbands or brothers at the cannon side; 
the citizens relieved each otlier night and day at the mortal and perpetual 
struggle with the enemy. Such was the vigour of the resistance, that from 
the 4th to the 14th August the besiegers made themselves masters only of 
four houses; oue in front of the Treasury was only won after an incessant 
combat of six day’s duration, .\ftcr the arrival of the reinforcements under 
Palafox, the conflict was no longer equal ; symptoms of discouragement 
were manifest in the enemy ; sinister rumours circulated on both sides, of a 
great disaster in the south; and they were gradually losing ground, even in 
those quarters of which they had obtained possession during the first burst 
- of the assault. Still the fire of artillery continued, and was particularly vio- 
lent during the night of the 14tli August ; but at daybreak on the following 
morning it suddenly ceased, and the besieged, when the sun rose, beheld 
with astonishment the enemy at some distance, in full retreat, traversing the 
plain towards Pampeluna. The victory was complete : the heavy cannon 
and siege stores were all abandoned or thrown into the canal ; and the in- 
habitants, with enthusiastic shouts of transport, concluded, amidst cries of 
“ Long live our Lady of the Pillar,” the ceremony of the Fete-Dieu, which 
had been interrupted by the commencement of the siege on the 10th June (1). 

In truth, while this sanguinary conflict was raging in Saragossa, 
ia Valencia, disastcrs of the most serious nature had been experienced by the 
French in the south and east of Spain. Moncey, who had set out from 
Junes. .Madrid early in June, with eight thousand men, to suppress the 
insurrection in Valencia and cut oil' the communication between that city 
and Saragos.sa, reached Cuenca on the 11th, where he remained inactive for 
several days. Kesumiag at length his march on the 10th, he advanced hy 
Pesquicra towards Valencia : but as he penetrated farther into the country, 
the universal desertion of the towns and villages, and evident traces of armed 
men on his line of march, gave gloomy presages of an approaching storm. 
In the first instance, however, these indications proved fallacious. Some 
Swiss companies, with a body of armed peasants and four pieces of cannon, 
had, indeed, taken post to defend the strong and important pass of the 
juu. ji. bridge of Pajazo, on the river Gabriel; but the new levies dispersed 
on the first appearance of the enemy, and the greater part of the Swiss troops 
joined the invaders; so that the bridge was gained without any difliculty. 
Encouraged by this success, Moncey wrote to General Chabran, who was 

(1) Car. 59, 63. Tor. ii. JS, 3*. For, ii, 351. 331. Soolh. ii. 55, 31. 
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ordered to co-operate with him from the side of Catalonia, appointing a 
rendezvous on the 28lh, under the walls of Valencia ; and, advancing 
forward, approached the rocky ridge of calcareous mountains called Cabrillas, 
which forms the western boundary of the kingdom of Valencia. A single 
road traversed, by a rapid and laborious ascent, this rugged barrier; and as 
the adjoining heights were impassable for cavalry, a more advantageous 
position for resisting the enemy could not have been desired. The summits 
of the rocks which bordered the defile on either side, were covered with 
armed peasants to the number of six thousand ; and four pieces of artillery, 
supported by a regiment of regular troops, and a troop of horse, guarded 
June j(. the main road. All these obstacles, however, were speedily over- 
come ; while the cavalry and artillery engaged the attention of the enemy 
in front. General Harispe turned their flank, and by a rapid attack over 
almost inaccessible rocks, threw them into confusion, dispersed the new 
levies, and captured all the ammunition, baggage, and artillery. Nothing 
now existed to retard the advance of the invaders; the summit of the ridge 
was soon gained, from which the French soldiers, wearied with the arid 
mountains and waterless plains of Castile (1), beheld, with the delight of the 
Israelites of old, the green plains and irrigated meadows and level richness 
of the promised land, and three days afterwards they appeared before the 
walls of Valencia. 

"TSi," Situated on the right of the Guadalaviar or Turia, and in the vi- 

•nd prrp..’ cinity of the sea, Valencia is one of the most delightful cities which 

ration* for. ,, ^ . . i »«i ».t«. 

ita defrr»cr. IS to DC found ID EuFopc. It conUins a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants; but of that number more than one-half inhabit the enchanting su- 
burban villas which lie without the walls. These consist of an old rampart 
of unhewn stones, rudely put together, including within their circuit a de- 
cayed citadel. In a military point of view, therefore, it could hardly be re- 
garded as a place of defence; but the spirit and circumstances of the inha- 
bitants rendered the slightest rampart a tower of strength. The enthusiasm 
of the people ran high ; their hatred of the invaders was inextingtiishabic; 
and the crimes they had committed were too serious to give them any ra- 
tional hope of safety but in the most determined resistance. It is a melan- 
choly but certain fact, that in revolutionary movements, as in all others 
where passion is the prime mover, the most enduring and often successful 
efforts result from the consciousness of such enormities as leave no hope but 
in obstinate hostility — unasaluti viclit, nullam gperare salntem. The junta 
had ably and energetically directed the public activity; engineers had mark- 
ed out intrcnchments and planted batteries to protect the princi]ial gates of 
the city ; a fortified camp had been constructed at a league from the walls ; 
and the inhabitants, without distinction of age, rank, or sex, had laboured 
night and day for several weeks past, to complete the works on which their 
common safety depended. Within the gates preparations had been made for 
the most vigorous resistance; trenches had been cut, and barriers construct- 
ed across the principal streets ; chariots and carts overturned so as to impede 
the advance of the assailants ; the windows were filled with mattresses, and 
the doors barricaded; while a plentiful array of fire-arms, stones, and boil- 
ing oil, was prepared on the fiat tops of the houses to rain down death on 
the enemy {2J. 

wreck of the troops and armed peasants who had combated 

iiircimi,<-. at the Cabrillas, took refuge in the intrenched camp at Cuarte, 

( I) Kap. i. 93, 93. Tor. i. 336, 339. Ko^, iii. 360, (3) Tor. 339, 330. I'oy, iii. 363, 366. Ko;). i 93. 
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without the walls, where they occupied in force the sides of the canal which 
unites the waters of the Guadalaviar to those of the Fera. In that position 
June »7 they were attacked early on the morning of the 27th, and, after 
three hours’ tiring, driven back to the batteries and intrenchments in front 
of the gates. There, however, a more determined stand was made ; and Mon- 
' cey, desirous of bringing up his whole forces and artillery, deferred the 
attack on the city itself till the following day. Hardly an eye was closed in 
Valencia during the succeeding night; all ranks, and both sexes, laboured in- 
cessantly to complete the preparations of defence; and so great was the uni- 
versal activity, that when the rays of the morning sun appeared above the 
blue expanse of the Mediterranean, it was hardly possible for the assailants 
jat» >8. to hope for success but from the pusillanimity of the defenders. 
Moncey disposed his Qeld-picces in the most favourable situations to reply to 
the heavy artillery on the ramparts and outworks; and having driven the ene- 
my through the suburbs, commenced the assault. Such, however, was the vi- 
gour of the defence, that very little success was gained : the light artillery of 
the French was soon overpowered by the heavy cannon on the walls; a mur- 
derous fire of grape was kept up from the top of the rampart and the in- 
trenchments round the entrances of the city; while the new levies, wholly 
unable to withstand the shock of their veteran opponents in the open field, 
contended on terms of comparative equaiity in the houses and behind the 
walls or enclosures adjoining the gales. The enthusiasm within increased as 
the fire approached their dwellings; the priests traversed the streets with 
the cross in their hands, exhorting the people to continue the contest ; the 
women brought up ammunition to the combatants; and when the grape-shot 
began to fail, the ladies of rank insUnlly furnished an ample supply of mis- 
siles to charge the guns. A city so defended was beyond the reach of a coup 
ie main : the French troops rapitjly melted away under the dropping fire 
with which they were assailed from many different quarters; and in the 
evening Moncey drew off to Cuarte, having lost two thousand men jn this 
fruitless attack (1 ). 

Pro,™ of The spirit of the Valencians was roused to the very highest pitch 

ration" by this glorious result; and in the first burst of their triumph 
they confidently expected that the Conde Cervallon, who com- 
inanded a corps six thousand strong, consisting chiefly of armed 

quortrr. ^easaots on the banks of the Xucar, would fall upon the enemy in 
his retreat and complete his destruction. But while these flattering illusions 
were filling the city with transport, Cervallon himself narrowly escaped des- 
Joiy 1 . truction. Attacked by Moncey in his retreat, he was surprised with 
one-half of his corps on one side of the river, and the remainder on the 
other ; the part first assailed made a feeble resistance ; in the confusion of 
the rout, the French made themselves masters of a bridge, and rapidly 
passing over, soon completed the defeat of the portion on the other side. 
Two days after, three thousand, who had escaped from the first disaster, 
were attacked and dispersed, with the loss of ail their artillery, near Al- 
jniyj. manza, the celebrated theatre of the victory of the French over 
the allies in the Succession War. But these advantages, though considerable, 
gained by a retreating army in the course of its flight, were no counterpoise 
to the disaster experienced before Valencia; the whole province was up in 
arms at the glorious tidings ; the commuuication both with Catalonia and 
Madrid was cut off; Cuen{a was besieged by a body of seven thousand pca- 
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Jail sants, who overpowered the detachment left in that town ; and 
though the victors were themselves assailed two days after and dispersed 
with great slauglUer by Caulaincourt, whom Savary dispatched from Madrid 
July I. wiili a powerful body of horse to restore the communication with 
Moncey in that quarter, yet the object of the advance towards Valencia was 
totally lost ; and the French general, lindiug that Frere, with his division, on 
whose aid he had calculated in a renewed attack which he was preparing 
against that city, had been recalled to Madrid by orders of Savary, who was 
alarmed at the advance of Cuestaand blako towards the Gnadarrama pass, 
gave up the expedition in despair, and returned by Ucana to the capital (1 ). 

The ultimate failure of the expedition of Moncey towards Valencia was 
occasioned by the terror excited in the capital of the threatening advance of 
Cucsta and Blake, with their united forces, upon the French line of commu* 
nication between Madrid and the Bayonne frontier. There, it was evident, 
was the vital point of the contest; there a disaster would instantly be attend- 
ed with fatal consequences; secured in that quarter, the failure of less consi- 
derable expeditions emanating from the capital was of comparatively little im- 
portance. Napoleon, who was strongly impressed with these views, had used 
the utmost efforts to reinforce Bessieres, to whom the defence of the line 
through Old Castile was intrusted ; and after providing for the occupation of 
the various points in which be had so early and successfully suppressed the 
insurrection, he could concentrate twenty thousand men to act against the 
enemy, who were approaching from the Galician mountains. But meantime 
the enemy had not been idle. Filanghieri, Captain-General of Galicia, had, 
with the aid of the bountiful supplies of England, succeeded in organizing 
twenty-live thousand men — including the soldiers who had come to Corunna 
from Oporto, originally part of Junot’s expedition, and the garrisons of that 
place and Ferrol, with a considerable train of artiilery — and taken post in 
OpfniK.li. the mountains ten miles iu the rear of Astorga. The situation of 
^Dniifrcf corps, threatening the line of communication between Bay- 
cmu'n'' onne and Madrid, was such as to excite the utmost disquietude in the 
breast of Napoleon; and he sedulously impressed upon Savary that it 
was there that the decisive blow was to be struck (2). That general, however, 
was not so well aware as his imperial master w here the vital point was to be 
found ; and instead of reinforcing Bessieres with all his disposable forces, he 
dispatched Frere with his division on the track of Moncey, to endeavour to 
reopen the communication with that marshal, whici> the intervening insur- 
J.n. M. rection had entirely cut off; and sent on Vedel and Gobcrl, with their 
respective divisions, to reinforce Dupont, who had by this time crossed the 
Sierra Morena, and was far advanced in his progress through Andalusia. Im- 
pressed, iu a short time afterwards, with the increasing danger to his com- 
munications which arose from the Junction of the Galician army near Astorga 
with that which still kept its ground in l.eun under Cuesta, he hastily coun- 
termanded these orders ; recalled Frere to Madrid ; ordered Vedel, Goberl, 
and even Dupont himself, to remeasure their steps, and held himself in 
readiness to march from the capital with ail the disposable troops he could 
collect, to reinforce Bessieres on the line of the great northern communica- 

(1) Nap. i. 97. 99* Tor. ii, 330i 343. Voy, tii. rootnt vaUe^t of.Spom, who docc tiol feel that iIm 

260. 262t BDtl IV. 40» 44. fnte of Ihf cam|Mit((n is ctduAtrelv in the han(!<> uf 

(2) '* A stroke drliveml by Bes*i4res.*’ teitl hr, Mnnhal ^ but a ioi.<irorlune, thro, that in 
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tion. These dispositions, as usual with alterations made in general designs 
on the spur of the moment, and in presence of the enemy, were essentially 
erroneous; the decisive point should have been looked to at first; the subse- 
quent vacillation was loo late to strengthen Bcssi6res, but was calculated es- 
sentially to weaken Dupont, whom it went to deprive, in imminent danger, 
of one of his best divisions. As such they excited the greatest displeasure in 
Napoleon, who gave vent to it in an able and acrimonious despatch ( which 
throws great light on the state of the campaign at this period ), and never 
afterwards in military transactions intrusted Savary with any important 
command (1). But meanwhile the danger had blown over in the north; Bes- 
sieres, though unsupported, had not only made head against Cuesla and 
Blake, but defeated them; and a great victory in the plains of Leon had 
opened to Joseph the gates of Madrid. 

BlaltOj with the army of Galicia, having eOected a junction with 
inboVb"'' Cuesta’s troops which had escaped the route of 

mJ. Palencia, their united forces having left a division at Benevento to 
protect their stores, advanced into the plains of Leon to give battle to Bes- 
sieres. This plan could not but appear rash, considering the veteran cha- 
racter of the French troops, their superiority in cavalry, and the undis- 
ciplined crowd of which a large part of the Spanish levies was composed. It 
was undertaken solely on the responsibility of Cucsta, who had assumed the 
chief command, and against the strongest remonstrances of Blake, who urged 
that by falling back to the frontiers of Galicia, where the French general 
could never pretend to follow them, they would gain time to discipline and 
equip their troops, and would soon be enabled to advance again at the head 
of forty thousand effective men. This sage counsel was rejected. Cuesla, 
who was a brave but inexperienced veteran, equally headstrong and obsti- 
nate, insisted upon an immediate action ; and finding that Blake still declined 
to obey, he addressed himself to the junta of Galicia, who, yielding to po- 
pular clamour, seconded his orders, and directed Blake forthwith to advance 
aud give battle. Having now no alternative but submission, Blake did the 
utmost in his power, during the short interval which remained, to put his 


(1) Sot. iii. 2«. 252. Tor. it. 3<4, 3 < 5 . Fojr. ir. 
40. 47. Nop. i. 101. 102. 

The French afrairs in Spain*** aaitl NajKtkvn, 
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cupied the citadel of Segovia; of all positions in 
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army, as* situated between two roads, it intercepts 
both communications. // Duptmt tkouM tjptrituet a 
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would be to leave him to repass the mountains; but 
a stroke delivered to Mar^al Bessi^rcs would tell 
on the heart of the army* which would give It a 
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thittk of reinforcing him. If he could not take that 


town with the forces he had, he could not have dono 
so with 20.000 more ; in that view it would become 
an affair of artillery. You cannot take by a stroke 
on the neck a town with 80.000 or JOO.OOO inhabi- 
tants. wbo have barricaded the streets and ffirlified 
the houses. Frcre, therefore* rould have added 
nothing to the means of Moncey against Valencia* 
while the abstraction of bis division seriously 
weakcurd Dupont. Moreover, if Uie latter general 
was to be succourcrl, it would have been brtirr to 
have sent him a single regiment direct, than three 
by so circuitous a mule as that by which Frerc was 
ordered to march. In civil wars it is the important 
points which must be defended* and no attempt 
made to go every where* The grand object of all 
the annies should be to preserve Madrid ; it is there 
that every thing is to be lost or won. Madrid can- 
not be seriously meuared but by the army of Gali* 
CIS ; for Bessicres has not sdrqiiato fortes to ensure 
its defeat. It may he threatened by the army of 
Andalusia, but hardly eiidaugered ; for* In pruiwr* 
tion as Dupont falls back* be is reinforced, and with 
their 20,000 men he and Vedel should at least be 
able to keep the enemy in rhrek in that quarter.*’— 
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Oui, .3. iroops inlo good condition; and on the 13th July, Cucsta moved 
forward with the united forces, amounting to twenty-live thousand infantry, 
four Itundred cavalry, and thirty pieces of cannon, to llio Seco. Hessicres’ 
force was upon tlie whole less numerous, amounting only to fifteen thousand 
men, and twenty-live guns; but of these nearly two thousand were admirable 
horsemen, and the composition of the whole was such as more than to counter- 
balance the inferiority in point of numbers (1). 

Bitilr of The dispositions of Cuesta for the battle were as faulty as the 
resolution to hazard it was ill advised. Contrary alike to the rules 
sjliuinu rodilsfy ^he dictates of common sense on the sub- 

J'ly M. ’ ject, he drew up his troops in two lines, at the distance of nearlya 
mileand a half from each other. The first, ten thousand strong, under lllake, 
with fifteen pieces of cannon, was stationed on a plateau in advance, of rugged 
and difficult access ; the second, fifteen hundred toises(‘J000 feet) in the 
rear, led by Cuesta in person, consisted of fifteen thousand men, almost all 
regular soldiers, and fifteen guns. The few cavalry they had were with the 
first line. Bessiercs, perceiving at once the advantage which this extraor- 
dinary disposition olTered to an enterprising attack, prepared to avail him- 
self to the utmost of it, by throwing the bulk of bis forces into the wide 
chasm between the two lines, so as to overwhelm the first before the second 
could come up to its assistance. Penetrating rapidly into the open space 
between the two parts of the army, he attacked Blake both in flank and rear 
with such vigour, that in an instant his lines were broken, his artillery taken, 
his men dispersed. As soon as he saw the rout of his first lino, Cuesta moved 
forward w ith the second to the attack, and succeeded in reaching the enemy 
before the disorder consequent on their rapid success and jiursiiit had been 
repaired. The consequences had wellnigh proved fatal to the victors. 
Cuesta’s right wing, advancing swiftly and steadily forward in good order, 
overthrew several French battalions which had not fully recovered their 
ranks, and captured four guns. This disaster, like that experienced by Zach’s 
grenadiers at .Marengo, might, with a less skilful coiuinander or loss steady 
troops, have turned the fortune of the day ; for the example of disorder is 
contagious, and the confusion was already spreading inlo the French centre, 
when Bessieres, with the cavalry of the Inqierial Guard, twelve hundred 
strong, charged the Spanish right in flank, which had become exposed by 
the rapidity of its advance, with great vigour; and Merle’s division return- 
ing from the pursuit of Blake, renewed the combat in front. A short but 
sanguinary struggle ensued; the Spanish infantry fought bravely, and for a 
few minutes the fate of the battle hung by a thread ; but at length they were 
broken , and the loud shouts of victory, which bad been raised in the Casti- 
lian ranks, passed to the French side. After this it was no longer a battle, 
but a massacre and rout; the Spaniards broke and dispersed on ail sides, 
leaving eighteen guns and their whole ammunition, besides two Ihousand 
prisoners, in the hands of the enemy. Three thousand had fallen on the field, 
while the loss of the victors did not exceed twelve hundre(].men. The town 
of Bio Seco, taken in the pursuit, was sacked and plundered with merciless 
severity, and all the nuns in the convents were subjected to the brutal vio- 
lence of the soldiery. Few days have been more disastrons to Spain; for, 
worse than the loss of artillery and prisoners, it destroyed all confidence in 
the ability of their Iroops to withstand the enemy in the field; while toNa- 
polekm it was the source of unbounded, and, as it turned out, undeserved 

(t) liap. 106« Tor. ii. 3i7r 348> Foy» Hu 302» 308< 
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exultation. “ It is Villa Viciosa” ( Almanza ), he exclaimed, when the joyful 
intelligence arrived at Bayonne; “ Bessieres has placed Joseph on the throne 
of Spain (1) and deeming the war over, ho left that fortress, and pursued 
his journey by Bordeaux for the French capital; while Joseph, relieved now 
of all anxiety in regard to his communications, pursued his journey to Madrid, 
where he arrived, as already mentioned, on the 21st July. 

Fartlier pre- Napoleon was premature in this judgment: Rio Scco placed Jo- 
sepli on the throne of Madrid; but it neither finished the war, 
nor maintained him there. He did not, however, on that account 
suspend his military prejiarations : nine thousand Poles, who had entered 
the service of France, were directed, with four regiments of infantry and two 
of cavalry from the grand army in Germany, towards the Pyrenees. All the 
Princes of the Rhenish Confederacy received orders to send a regiment each 
in the same direction : the guards of Joseph followed him to Spain from 
Naples. Tuscany and the kingdom of Italy were commanded to send their 
contingents to reinforce Duhesme in Catalonia. Reinforcements to the amount 
of forty thousand men were thus provided for, which all arrived in Spain 
during the three following months, but too late to arrest the progres of disas- 
ter. While both the French Emperor and his royal brother were indulging in 
the sanguine hope that all was terminated, a dreadful disaster had occurred 
in Andalusia, and a blow been struck on the banks of the Guadalquivir which 
resounded from one end of Europe to the other (2) . 

MarrhoT Uupont, who W3S at Tolcdo wlicn the insurrection broke out in 
" all parts of Spain, received, on the 24th May, an order from Murat, 
then Lieutenant-General of Spain, to move upon Cadiz, by the 
route of the Sierra Morena, Cordova, and Seville. He was to be 
joined in Andalusia by four thousand men and ten guns dravim from the 
army of Portugal. He immediately set out, and experienced no resistance 
while traversing the o|>en plains of La Mancha ; and in the Sierra Morena found 
the villages indeed deserted, but no enemy to dispute his progress. At An- 
junri. dujar, however, where he arrived on the 2d June, he received in- 
formation of the real state of matters in that province, — that Seville, Cadiz, 
and all the principal towns were ruled by juntas, which had declared war 
against France; that the army at St.-Roque had joined the patriot cause, and 
that the peasants by tens of thousands were flocking into the burghs to enrol 
themselves under the national banners. Alarmed by this intelligence, Du- 
pont wrote to Madrid for reinforcements, and after establishing an hospital 
at Andujar and taking measures of precaution to secure his rear, set out four 
days afterwards, and continuerl his march towards Cordova, still following 
the left bank of the Guadalquivir. This road, however, after running eight- 
and-twenty leagues on that bank of the river, crosses it at Vinia de .Alcolea 
by a long bridge of nineteen arches, strongly constructed of black marble. It 
was at its extremity that the Spaniards awaited the enemy. The end of the 
bridge on the left bank was fortified by a tC-tf-de-pont , twelve guns were 
mounted on the right bank to enfilade the approach to it, and three thousand 
regular troops, supported by ten thousand armed peasants, waited in Alco- 


(l) South, i. no, 481. Foy. Hi. 310, 313. Tor. 
il. 3S2. 35«. Nip. i. 107. 

In allusion to the lutlle it Villi Viciosa, where 
Philip V .Tnd (he Duke de VeodihD« galaed a com* 
pJetr xictury orcr (he alU»i, whieh de^etl the 
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lea lo dispute the passage; while the heights on the left bank, in the rear of 
the French, were occupied by a cloud of insurgents ready to fall on them be- 
liind as soon as they were actively engaged with the more regular force in 
front. The French general, seeing such preparations made for his reception 
delayed the attack till the following morning, and meanwhile made his dis- 
positions against the numerous enemies by whom he was surrounded. This 
was no diOicult matter : a very small part only of the Spanish force was adc- 
quate to the encounter of regular soldiers. At daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning. General Fresia, with a battalion of infantry and a large body 
of cavalry, attacked the peasants on the left bank, and by a few charges dis- 
persed them : at the same time a column with ease broke into the tdte-de- 
pont, the works of which were not yet finished, and rapidly charging across 
the bridge, of which the arches had not been cut, routed the Spanish troops 
at Alcolea on the opposite side with such loss that all their artillery was 
taken, and F.chevarria, the commander, despairing of defending Cordova, 
fled with such precipiUnce, that before night he reached Ecija, twelve 
leagues from the field of battle (f ). 

Abandoned to their own resources and destitute of any leaders for 
their guidance, the magistrates havingallOed on the first alarm, the 
inhabi tants of Cordova before which the F rench presented themselves the same 
day, were in no condition to resist the invaders. The gates nevertheless were 
shut, and theold towers which flanked theirapproaches filled with armed men, 
by whom, as the cannon of the enemy approached, a feeble tire was kept up. A 
parleying for surrender, however, took place, and the conferences were going 
on, when, under pretence of a few random shots from some windows, the guns 
weredischargedatthe gates, which wereinstantlyburst open ; the troops rush- 
ed into the town, where hardly any resisunce was made, but which notwith- 
standing underwent all the horrors of a place carried by assault. A scene of 
indescribable horror ensued, fraught with acute but passing suflering to the 
Spaniards, with lasting disgrace to the French. An universal pillage took 
place. Every public establishment was sacked, every private house plunder- 
ed. Armed and unarmed men were slaughtered indiscriminately; women 
ravished; the churchs plundered; even the venerable cathedral, originally 
the much-loved mosque of the Ommiade Caliphs, which had survived the 
devastations of the first Christian conquest, six hundred years before, was ' 
stripped of iLs riches and ornaments, and defiled by the vilest debauchery. 

Kor was this merely the unbridled licence of subaltern insubordination ; the 
general-in-chief and superior oflicers themselves set the first example of a 
rapacity as pernicious as it was disgraceful ; and from the plunder of the Trea- 
sury and Oflice of Consolidation, Dupont contrived to realize above 10,000,000 
reals, or L.107,000 sterling. Kot content with this hideous devastation, the 
French general, when the sack had ceased, overwhelmed the city by an enor- 
mous contribution. It is some consolation, amidst so frightful a display of 
military license and unbridled cupidity, that a righteous retribution spee- 
dily overtook its perpetrators; that it was the load of their public and private 
plunder which shortly after retarded titeir retreat along the banks of the 
Guadalquivir; and that it was anxiety to preserve their ill-gotten spoil which 
paralysed their arms in the field, and brought an unheard-of disgrace on the 
French standards (2). 

(1) Foy, ui. 324, 3M« K«p. !• U2, U3* Toe. i« Colonel Napier £ay« ( i. Il4, lU£dU. ), At tb« 

320, 321. iakaliitoitit look no part in ike couteM, and re* 

(2) Foy, iii. 320, 331. Tor. L 321, 323. Nap. i* veived ihe Frcuck wiUwnl auy tign* of aversion, « , 
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Aroimoi.. Dupont remained several days at Cordova, but learning that the 
rireffro.in.1 insuvrection had spread and was gathering strength in all direc- 
Iinrtl-r'alr’ lions, and finding his communications with Madrid intercepted by 
the patriot hands in his rear, he deemed it imprudent to make any 
farther advance in the direction of Seville. Meanwhile the insurgents closed 
around and hemmed him in on every side. The armed peasants of Jaen and 
its vicinity crossed the Guadalquivir, and overwhelmed the detachment left 
at Andujar in charge of the sick there, and with savage cruelty, in revenge 
for the sack of Cordova, put them all to death; the smugglers of the Sierra 
Morena, relinquishing their illicit traHic for a more heart-stirring conflict, 
issued from their gloomy retreats, and heset all the passes of their inacces- 
sible mountains. Even the peasants of La Mancha had caught the flame ; the 
magazines of Mudela had fallen into their power ; the sick at Manzanares had 
been pul to the sword ; the roads were so beset that even considerable dc- 
tacluiieuts in his rear were captured or defeated ; General Koizc, with a body 
of four hundred convalescents, was defeated in the open plains of La Mancha; 
and after having joined five hundred light horse under General Gelair, the 
united force was deemed inadequate to forcing the passes of the Sierra .Mo- 
rena, and fell back towards Toledo. These accumulating disasters, which 
were greatly magnilied by popular rumour, and the impossibility of getting 
any correct detail of the facts from the general intercepting of the communi- 
cations, produced such an impression on Dupont, that he ilecmcd it hopeless 
to attempt any farther advance into .Andalusia ; a resolution which proved 
the salvation of that province, and in the end, of Spain; for such was the 
stale of anarchy and irresolution which prevailed among the troops intrusted 
with its defence, that had he advanced boldly forward and followed up his 
successes at Alcolea and Cordova with the requisite vigour, Seville would at 
once have fallen into his power, and the insurrection in that quarter been 
entirely crushed. Castanos, indeed, was at the head of eight thousand regu- 
lar troops, drawn from the camp at St.-Iloque, and an enthusiastic but un- 
discipliucd body of thirty thousand armed peasants assembled at LTrera; but 
the latter part of his force was incapable of any operations that could be re- 
lied on in the held ; and such was the consternation occasioned, in the first 
instance, by the success of the French irruption, that llie gcncrai-in-chicf was 
desirous of retiring to Cadiz, and making its impregnable fortifications the 
citadel of an iutrenched camp, where the new levies might aci]uire some 
degree of consistency, and the support of ten or twelve thousand Dritish 
troops might, in case of necessity, be obtained. The authority of Castanos 
Juij to. w'as merely nominal; Morla, governor of Cadiz, was his enemy. 


fixed hts )ica(]*f|tiDr1ers thm.” U would bcw«ll if 
lio would spocirj tho authority on which this «s»er> 
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and llie junta of Seville issued orders independent of cither ; so that the for- 
mer general, despairing of success, had actuall y, under pretence of providing 
for the security of Cadiz, embarked his heavy artillery for that fortress. From 
this disgrace, however, the Spaniards were relieved by the hesitation of the 
enemy ; a pause in an invading army is dangerous at all limes, but especially 
so when an insurrection is to Imj put down by the moral innucnce of its ad- 
vance; and the hesitation of Dupont at Cordova proved his ruin. He remained 
ten days inactive there, during which the whole effect of his victory was lost; 
conlidence returneil to the enemy from the hourly increase of their force and 
the evident apprehensions of the French general : and at length some inter- 
cepted despatches to Savary were found to contain so doleful an account of 
his situation, that not only were all thoughts of retiring further laid aside, 
but it was resolved immediately to advance, and surround the enemy in the 
city which he had comiuered (f). 

nnrrrt of The fears of Dupont, however, prevented Cordova from a second 
Ara'iSj'.V” becoming the theatre of military license. Detachments of 

•iHi n.j(i«n. peasants had occupied all the passes in the Sierra Morena : troops, 
including some regulars, were accumulating in the direction of Granada, 
with the design of seizing Carolina and intercepting his retreat to La Mancha. 
Fame had magnified the amount of the forces descending into the plains of 
Leon, under Cuesta and Blake ; and rumours had got alN'uad that Savary was 
fortifying himself in the Ketiro. Unable to withstand the sinister presenti- 
ments consequent on such an accumulation of adverse incidents, the French 
general resolved to fall back ; and accordingly broke up from Cordova on the 
Jwe ic. ICth June, and three days afterw ards reached Andujar witliout 
June 19 . having experienced any molestation. A strong detachment was im- 
mediately sent off to Jaen, which defeated the insurgents, and look a severe 
but not undeserved vengeance on the iidiubitanls for their barbarity to the 
sick at Andujar, by sacking and burning the town (2). The supplies, how- 
ever, which Dupont expected from this excursion were not obtained ; for 
every article of provision which the town contained was consumed in the 
conflagration. Both sides after this continued inactive for above three weeks, 
during which the sick in the French hospital, as usual with a retreating army, 
rapidly augmented ; while the .Spanish forces, under Caslanos, which now 
approached, increased so much, by reinforcements from all quarters, that 
that general could now muster above twenty thousand regular infantry and 
two thousand horse, besides a motley crowd of thirty thousand armed jiea- 
sanls under his command. During the same period, however, powerful rein- 
forcements reached the French general ; for Gobert, with his division, whose 
absence from Leon Napoleon had so bitterly lamented, joined Vedel at lUv- 
lEX on the loth July, and a brigade was pushed on under Legcr Bclair to open 
up the communication with the main body at Andujar (3), while the Spanish 
generals, now deeming the escape of the French impossible, were taking 
measures for cuvcioping the whole and forcing them to surrender. 

Meanwhile the long delay afforded by tbc inactivity of Dupont 
had been turned to the best account by Caslanos. lu the interim he 
movnnrnts contrived to give a certain degree of consistence to his numerous 
but tumultuous array of peasants, while the discmltarkation of 

( 1 ) Nap. 1 . U4»ll5. i'll. 23if 238. Tor.ii. ucring old men, aod nifanU at lUe brrast, amt 

326 Nap. i. App. No. 13. cxercUiug the Iasi acts of cniclty on jome «ick friars 

(2) That swcriiy. howerer deplorable, was per* of St..Duuimic ami Ste.-Aiipusline "ho could not 
baps rendered nccessaryi and therefore justified, by escape from the town.— To»a»o, t. 326. 
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General Spencer witli five thousand English troops, chiefly from Gibraltar, at , 
l»ort St. -Mary’s, near Cadiz, inspired general confidence by securing a r.illy- 
ing point in case of disaster. At length the regular troops from Granada, St.- 
Iloque, Cadiz, and other quarters having all assembled, to the number of ' 
eight-and-twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, a combined plan of 
attack was agreed on. The army was arranged in three divisions ; the first, 
under Reding, a Swiss general of distinction, brother to the intrepid patriot 
July II. of the same name (i), received orders to cross the Guadalquivir at 

Mengibar, and move to Uaylen, in the rearof Andujar, where Dupontstill was, 
and between that town and the Sierra Morena; the second, under Coupigny, 
was to pass the same river at Villa-Kueva and support Reding; while Castanos, 
with the third and the reserve, was to press the enemy in front, and a body of 
irregular troops, under Don Juan dcla Cruz, passing by the bridge of Marmo- 
lejo, to harass his right flank. A glance at any good map of the country will 
at once show that the effect of these dispositions, which were ahly combined, 
was to throw a preponderating force in the rear of Dupont directly on his 
line of communications, and either separate the division under his imme- 
diate command from those of Gobert and Vedel, or interpose between them 
both and the road to Madrid. They were promptly and vigorously carried 
into execution ; Castanos, with the troops under his immediate command, 
approached to withift a league of .\ndujar, and so alarmed Dupont that he 
July II. sent to Vedel for assistance, who came with his whole division, ex- 
cept thirteen hundred men left to guard theford of Mengibar. This small Iwdy 
July IS. was there attacked, two days after, by Reding with eight thousand 
men, defeated, and the passage of the river forced ; Gobert, advancing from 
Raylen to support the broken detachment, received a ball in the forehead, 
and fell dead on the spot. The French in dismay retreated to Raylen ; the 
Spaniards, seeing themselves interposed in this manner between Gobert and 
Vedel, with forces little superior to either, taken singly, also retired in the 
night across the ford to the other bank of the river. But this bold irruption 
into the middle of their line of march, and the disaster of Gobert, spread 
dismay through the army ; a loud cannonade heard the whole day from the 
side of Andujar, where Castanos was engaging the attention of Dupont, in- 
duced the belief that they were beset on all sides, and the accounts which 
reached both armies in the evening of the disaster experienced before Valen- 
cia, increased the confidence of the Spaniards as much as it depressed the 
feelings of the French soldiers (2). 

Singular In the whole French army there was not a general of division who 

wi'“"h"i.«e bore a higher character than Dupont ; and when he set out for An- 

JmIImuw. dalusia, in command of so considerable a force, it was universally _ 
believed that he would find his marshal’s baton at Cadiz. In 1801, 
be had distinguished himself, under lirunc, in the winter campaign with 
the Austrians on the Italian plains : in 1805, his gallant conduct had eminently 
contributed to the glorious triumph at I’lin : in 1807, he had been not less 
conspicuous in the Polish war at Eylan and Fricdland. llis courage was un- 
questionable; his talents of no ordinary kind. But it is one thing to possess 
the spirit and intrepidity which make a good general of division or colonel of 


(l) y4nie» Ui. 36B. 

(3) Tor. i. 300. 3G3. Foy. ir. CO. Join, iit, 
60, 61. j. 130, 131. 
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grenadiers; it is anotlier and a very di£ferent thing to be endowed willi the 
moral resolution which is requisite to withstand disaster, and act with the 
decision and energy indispensable in a general-in-chief. In the situation in 
which he was now placed there was but one course to adopt, and that was, 
to mass all his forces together, and bear down in a single column upon the 
enemy, so as to reopen his communications, and secure, at all hazards, his 
retreat; and twenty thousand French soldiers assembled together were ade- 
Joi; >;. quote to bursting through at a single point all the troops of Spain. 

Instead of this he divided his force, and thereby exposed it to destruction. 

Vedel received orders to lead back to Baylcn his own division and that of 
Gobert, while the general-in-chicf himself continued fronting Castanos at 
Andnjar. But mcanwliile Generals Dupont and Leger Bclair, who had been 
left at Baylen, were so much disquieted by the forces under Ueding and 
Goupigny, which had now united together, and tlu'eatencd them with an 
attack, that they retired towards Carolina, on the road to the Sierra Morena ; 
and Yedcl, linding, on his arrival at Baylen, that it was entirely evacuated 
by the French troops, followed them to the same place, with the design of 
securing the passes of the mountains in their rear. By this fatal movement 
July 18 . the two divisions ol the French army were irrevocably separated, 
and Reding and Goupigny, linding no enemy to oppose them, entered in great 
force into Baylen and established themselves there. Thus the two hostile 
armies became interlaced in the most extraordinary manner; Castanoshaving 
Dupont between him and Reding, and Reding being interposed between the 
French general and his lieutenant, Vedel (1). 

In such a situation a decisive advantage to one or other party is 
Jui, 13 . at hand ; and it generally falls to the commander who boldly takes 
the initiative, and brings his combined forces to bear on the isolated corps of 
his opponent. Dupont, sensible of his danger, broke up from Andujar late on 
the evening of the 18th, and marched towards Baylen, on his direct line of 
retreat; while Reding and Goupigny, linding themselves relieved of all fears 
from Vedel and Dufour, who had moved to Carolina, in the entrance of the 
mountains, turned their faces to the southward, and early on the following '■ 
morning marched towards .Andujar, with the design of co operating with Cas- 
tanos in the destruction of Dupont. Hearing, soon after their departure, of . 
his approach towards them, they took post in a strong position, intersected . 
with ravines and covered by olive woods, in front of Baylen ; and soon the 
french outposts appeared in sight. Their forces, widely scattered and coming 
up in disorder, resembled rather a detachment guarding an immense convoy 
than a corps equipped for field operations; so heavily were they laden by five 
hundred baggage waggons, which conveyed along the artillery, aniniuuition 
stores, and ill-gotten plunder of Cordova. Great was the dismay of the French 
troops when, in the obscurity of the morning, an hour before sunrise, they 
suddenly came upon the Spanish array right in their front, occupying this ad- 
vantageous position ; but there was no time for deliberation, for Castanos, 
having heard of their departure from Andujar, had shortly after entered that 
town, and passing through it with the bulk of his forces, was already threat- 
ening their rear. Dupont immediately made his dispositions for forcing his 
way, sword in hand, through the barrier of steel which opposed his progress ; 
and had his troops been concentrated, there can be little doubt that he would 
have succeeded in doing so, and cither thrown Reding back towards Vedel, 
or opened up his own communication with that general. But at this decisive 

(0 Fot, i». 67, 77. Tor. I. 303, 304- N«r. 1, 122. Join. iij. 00, Ol. 
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moment the sack of Cordova proved tlieir ruin. The troops were scattered 
along a line of marcli of tlirec leagues in length, cncumhered with innumer- 
al)lc Wfiggoiis; the best were in rear to guard ilic precious convoy from the 
attacks of Castanos. Hastily assembling such troops as he could collect in front 
Dupont, with three thousand men, commenced an atUck, when the day 
broke, at four in the morning; hut his troops, fatigued by a long night march, 
and discouraged by the unexpected and dangerous enemy which obstructed 
their advance, could make no impressiou on the Swiss regimenu and Walloon 
guards, the dower of the Spanish army, which there awaited their approach. 
After a gallant struggle, in which they sustained a severe loss, they were 
driven back, and lost not only some guns w hich in the commencement of the 
actioti they had taken from the enemy, but even their own. As brigade after 
Jirigade successively came up to the front, they were hroughl forward to the 
attack, but with no better success; the French troops, wearied by a night 
march, choked with dust, disordered by the encumbrance of baggage-waggons 
overw helmed by the burning sun of Andalusia in the dog-days, were no match 
for the steady Swiss and Walloon Guards, who had rested all night, cool under 
the shade, in a strong position, or even the new levies to whom Ueding had 
imparted his own invincible spirit; and their guns, which came up one by 
one, in haste and confusion, and never equalled those which the eiicmy had 
m JJattcry, were speedily dismounted hy the superior force and unerring aim 
erf the Spanish artillery. Two thousand men had already fallen on the side of 
le invaders, while scarce a tenth of the number were disabled on that of 
leir enemies; heat and thirst overwhelmed even the bravest soldiers, and 
that fatal dejection, the forerunner of disaster, was rapidly spreading among 
the young conscripts, when two Swiss regiments, which had hitherto bravely 
maintained the combat on the right, came to a parley with their brethren in 
the Spanish hues, and passed over to the side of Ueding. At the same time a 
loud cannonade w as heard from beliind ; and disordered fugitives, breathless 
fiom running, and almost melting with heat, burst through the ranks, and 
announced that a large body of the Spaniards, under l.a Pena, the advanced 
guard of Castanos, was already menacing the rear. Despairing now of extricat- 
inghimself from his difficulties, ignorant of the situation of Vedel or Dufour 
and deeming a capitulation the only way to preserve the army from destruc- 

lrc\fgrL°d to™S.‘° ‘ “ ®“sP™sion of anus, wliich wasal 

■'V;*'® Dupout, With the corps under his immediate command, 
strong, was thus maintaininga painful and hope- 

f * * 1 ‘*‘® concentrated masses of the Spaniards, more 

fnron their amount, the remainder of his army, of equal 

frnm ’ll ^ Dufoiir, was occupied to no purjiose at a distance 

om the scene of action. The whole of the 18th was spent by these generals 

the^irti Icrv‘'t “ soldiers to repose, and repairing the losses of 

r ^Pcctcdto liudat the entraiico 

passes, had disappeared, and a loud cannonade was heard the follow- 

1 c Zcillve nn'. i'" ^ ''iglitly judged that it was Uiere that 

reache I I I'Y a little activity, therefore, Vedel might liavo 

ffiefthef. e rear of Reding sooner than Castanos could that of Dupont, and 
then the fate w Inch the Spanish generals designed for the French troops might 

(1) Foy, ,y. 77, J4. j, ... 
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liave overtaken themselves. Wlien he arrived at Guaroman, however, nearly 
halfway, the troops were so much exhausted by the heat, that Vedel, tlioiigh 
he heard the cannonade, now only five miles distant, hourly increasing, had 
the weakness to allow them some hours of repose. This halt proved decisive; 
while it continued, Dupont’s troops, whom he might with ease have reached 
in two hours, were reduced to desperation. At noon it suddenly ceased, and 
llie soldiers flattered themselves that tlie danger had passed; it was the sus- 
pension of arms, which was about to bring unlieard-of disgrace upon them 
all. When they resumed their march, at two in the afternoon, they soon 
came upon the rear of Reding, and discrediting the statement of an armistice, 
which was immediately made to them, commenced an attack, made prisoners 
a battalion of Irish in the service of Spain, captured some guns, dispersed 
some of the new levies which defended them, and were within a league of 
their comrades in distress, when an ollicer from Dupont arrived with the 
mournful intelligence that an armistice had been agreed to, and that they 
liad no alternative but submission. It was all over, the halt of a few hours at 
Guaroman had ruined the expedition : twenty thousand men were about to 
lay down their arms; Europe was to lie clcctrilicd; the empire of Napoli-on 
shaken to its foundation. Such is the importance of time in war (f). 

Dupont, in the first instance, proposed a capitulation, in virtue of which * 
the whole French troops were to be allowed to retire, with their artillery and 
baggage, out of Andalusia ; and Gastanos was at first inclined to have acceded 
to the proposal, deeming it an immense advantage to clear that province of 
the enemy, and gain time in this way for completing their preparations. Hut 
at this critical moment the despatches were intercepted and brought to head- 
rpiarters, which announced the approach of Cucsta to the capital, and re- 
called Dupont to contribute to its defence. A convention would no longer be 
listened to; an absolute surrender of arms was required, under condition 
only of being sent to France by sea. After many fruitless efforts to avoid so 
hard a fate, this was agreed to by Dupont : but he insinuated to Yedcl that 
he might endeavour to extricate himself from his toils. That general accord- 
ingly retired to Carolina : but the Spaniards threatened to put Dupont and 
his whole division to the sword if this movement was not stopped and Vcdcl 
included in the capitulation. Intimidated by these menaces, orders to this 
elTect were dispatched by Dupont; and so completely were the spirits of the , 
French olliccrs broken, that, out of twenty-four whom Vedel assembled to 
1 dclilierate on the course they should pursue at this crisis, only four, includ- 

' ing that general him.self, voted for disregarding the capitulation, and con- 

l tinning their retreat, which was now open, to la Mancha. Nay, to such an 

extent did the panic extend, that a Spanish detachment crossed the moun- 
jr tains and made prisoners, upon the strength of the capitulation at Raylcn, 
all the French depots and insulated bodies as far as Toledo, which, with those 
who laid down their arms on the field, swelled the captives to twenty-one 
thousand. Two thousand had fallen in the battle; a thousand in the previous 
, , operations, or from the efi'ect of sickness : twenty four thousand men were 
lost to France (2) ! 

l.anguage can convey to future ages no adequate idea of the im- ■ 
wiiicii it pression which this extraordinary event produced in Europe. 

•nd ^olhlng Since the opening of the revolutionary ^var had at all ap- 
proaclied to it in impurtnucc. Hitherto the career of the French 

(1) Tor i. 367, 368. Foy. tv, 85, 9t. Kap. i. (2) Kap. i, 123, 124. Foy, iv. 97, 106. Tor. i. ' 
122, 124. roin, ii. 62, 63 370. 372. Join. li. 63, 64. 
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armies had been one of almost unbroken success ; and even thouRh the talents 
of the Archduke Charles and the firmness of the Russians had for a time ar- 
rested the torrent, yet it had been suspended only to break out shortly after 
.with accumulated force, and sweep away every obstacle which courage, com- 
bination, or genius could oppose to its progress. Even at their lowest point 
of depression, disgrace had never sullied the Republican ranks; victorious 
or vanquished, they had ever commanded the respect of their enemies; no 
large bodies had laid dosvn their arms ; their retreat had ever been that of 
brave and honourable men. Now, however, a disaster, unheard-of in Eu- 
rope since the battle of Pavia, had overtaken their standards — twenty thou- 
sand men had surrendered — the imperial eagles had found in Andalusia the 
Caudine forks. Fame and incorrect information gave greater importance to 
this triumph than even its intrinsic magnitude deserved ; it was unknown or 
overlooked that it was by a skilful series of military movements on the one 
side, and an extraordinary combination of errors on the other, that Dupont 
had been brought to such hazardous straits; by the firmness of the Swiss and 
Walloon Guards, the precision in tire of the Spanish artiliery, and the inex- 
perience of his own troops, that he had been compelled to surrender. It was 
generally imagined, that the F rench veterans had laid dowm their arms to the 
Spanish peasants; it was unknown or forgotten that the victory was really 
gained by experienced soldiers; and the imaginations of men, both in the 
Peninsula and over all Europe, were set on lire by the belief that a new era 
had dawned upon mankind; that the superiority of disciplined troops and 
regular armies was at an end ; and that popular enthusiasm and general zeal 
were all that were necessary to secure the victory even over the greatest and 
most formidable veteran armies. Row widely this belief spread, how generally 
it was acted upon, and what oceans of blood it caused to be spilt in vain in 
Spain itself, will amply appear in the sequel of this history : and proliahly, 
by inspiring the people of that country with an overweening idea of their 
own strength, and of the capability of raw levies to contend with regular 
forces, it contributed, in no small degree, to that almost unbroken train of 
disasters in the held which their armies, when unsupported by the Rritish, 
subsequently experienced during the remainder of the war. But in the first 
instance it produced a prodigous and most important burst of exultation and 
enthusiasm ; it determined the conduct of a great proportion of the grandees 
and nobles of Spain, who had in the first instance adhered to the usurper, 
but now, with the Dukes del Infantadoand del I’arque, Cevallosand Pcnuela, 
rejoined the ranks of their countrymen; and by throwing the capital and 
chief towns of the kingdom, with the exception of the frontier fortresses, into 
the hands of the insurgents, gave the struggle, in the eyes of all Europe, as 
well as of the people themselves, the character of a national contest. Nor was 
the cITcct less momentous over the whole Continent, by alTordinga convincing 
proof that the French, at least, were not invincible, and opening the eyes of 
all governments to the immense addition which the military force, on which 
they had hitherto exclusively relied, might receive from the ardour and 
enthusiasm of the people (d). 

opmiomof Napoleon was at Bordeaux when the account of the capitulation 
reached him. Never, since the disaster at Trafalgar, had he been 

I.IKW. gQ completely overwhelmed : for a time he could not speak ; the 
excess of his depression excited the alarm of his ministers. “ is your majesty 
unwell?” said the minister for foreign afiairs, Marel. “ No,” “ lias Austria 

(t) Montg, vi- 34S* Vof, iv. IIO, tl4« I^ood, i, 97 Tor. i. 37$< Nell, if 124^ 135. i<i< C4. 
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declared ■war?” “ Would to God that wereall !” “ What then has happened?” 
The hmperor recounted the humiliating details of the capitulation, and ad- 
ded, “ That an army should be beaten is nothing; it is the daily fate of war, 
and is easily repaired. Rut that an army should submit to a dishonourable 
capitulation, is a stain on the glory of our arms ■which can never be cfTaced. 
Wounds inflicted on honour are incurable. The moral elTect of this catas- 
trophe ■will be terrible. What! they have had the iufamy to consent that the 
haversacks of our soldiers should be searched like those of robbers ! Gould I 
have ever expected that of General Dupont, a man -whom I loved, and ■was 
rearing up to become a marsbal? They say he had no other ■way to pre- 
vent the destruction of the army, to save the lives of the soldiers ! Better, far 
better, to have perished with arms in their hands — that not one should have 
escaped. Their death would have been glorious; 'we would have avenged 
them. You can al'ways supply the place of soldiers ; honour alone, when once 
lost, can never be regained (1).” 

capitulation itself was dishonourable to the French arms, 
Si'™ biTto so^*sequent violation of it by the Spaniards was still more dis- 

si»nuriu. graceful to the victors, and remains a dark stain on the Castilian 
good faith. From the moment that the long lile of prisoners began their 
march towards Cadiz as the place of their embarkation, it ■was felt to be ex- 
tremely diflicult to restrain the indignation of the people, who loudly com- 
plained that so large a body of men, for the most part stained by robbery or 
murder, committed in Spain, should be forwarded to France, apparently for 
no other purpose hut that they might Imj again let loose in llie Peninsula to 
commit similar devastations. Alarmed at the increase and serious character 
of the ferment, the Junta of Seville consulted Castanos and Moria, the go- 
vernor of Cadiz, in the course which they should adopt. The first, with the 
honour and good faith of a gallant soldier, in opposition to the public cla- 
mour, insisted that the capitulation should be religiously observed; the lat- 
ter, forgetting every other consideration in the desire to gain a temporary 
popularity with the multitude, contended that no treaty could he binding 
with men who had committed such enormities on the Spanish soil as the 
French prisoners; that to let them return to France, loaded with the spoil of 
Cordova, torn from the wretched inhabitants in open violation of the laws of 
war, would be a palpable act of insanity ; and that, having once got them in 
their power, the only sensible course was to retain them till the war was over. 
These specious but sophistical arguments, unworthy of a Spanish ollicer, 
found a responsive echo in the breast of the infuriated multitude; the public 
efTervescence increased as they advanced in their march; in consequence of 
the discovery of pre’eious spoils in the knapsacks of some of the soldiers at I.e- 
brixa, a tumult ensued lietween the peasantry and the prisoners, which cost 
many lives to the latter; the sacred vases of Cordova and Jean were loudly 
demanded ; and at Port St.-Mary’s the accidental circumstance of one of these 
holy cups fdlling from the haversack of a soldier gave rise to such a tumult, 
that a general search of the baggage cotild no longer be prevented. These 
disorders were, perhaps, unavoidable in the circumstances in which the 
Spanish government of the province was situated, and the unexampled 
treachery with which they had been assailed by the French ; hut for the suit- 
sequent violation of the capitulation no sort of apology can be found. Desi- 
rous of maintaining their popularity, the junta of Seville acceded to the opi- 
nion of Moria, in which they in vain endeavoured to gel Lord Colliugwood 
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and Sir Hew Dalrymplc lo concur; instead of being sent by sea to France, 
tlie soldiers and regimental ofBcers were crowded together into tbe hulks of 
Cadiz, wliere, such were the privations and misery to which they were sub- 
jected, that very few remained at the conclusion of the war (Ij. Dupont, the 
otTiccrs of his staff, and all the generals, were permitted to return to France ; 
hut the remainder, nearly eighteen thousand in number, were kept it lin- 
gering suffering in their dismal captivity, and with the exception of a few who 
.accepted service under the .Spanish government, and took the first oppor- 
tunity to desert to their beloved eagles, and those contained in one hulk, 
who over-powered their guards during the night and contrived to float her 
across to the lines of their countrymen three years afterwards, during the 
siege of Cadiz, hardly any ever revisited their native country (2). This fright- 
ful act of injustice was as impolitic as it was disgraceful; it gave the French, 
in their turn, too fair a ground for inveighing against the perfidy of their 
enemies, exasperated the feelings of their armies, who had first entered into 
this contest with lukewarm dispositions or undisguised aversion, and re- 
peatedly afterwards stimulated them to desperate and sanguinary resistance, 
under circumstances when, with a more trustworthy enemy, they would 
have entered into terms of accommodation (5). 

jwJ!” news of the ca])itulation of Baylen arrived at Madrid on 

dHda'l’i' 2'Jth July, and diffused universal consternation among the 
roocVnil.. adherents of Joseph. A council of war was immediately summoned 
by Savary ; and opinions were much divided on the course which 
should be pursued. Moncey proposed that Bessicres’ division 
should be recalled, and that with tlieir united forces they should 
take a position in front of the capital, and defend it to the last extremity. 
But .Savary, to whom the situation which he held as Lieutenant-General 
of the King, as well as the known confidence which he enjoyed with the 
Emperor, gave a preponderating voice in the deliberations, strongly urged 
the necessity of retiring to the northward, and taking counsel from circum- 
stances, as to the point to which it should be prolonged. On the 50th July| 
the intrusive King commenced his retreat ; the hospitals had previously been 


(l) sir IIcvv n.ilryin;ac'» auswer lo llic junta ot 
S«-viHe. whfn iiix opinion was asLnl on tins siilijrct, 
is worthy of a placu in histor)'. *' It is ijitile clear, 
that the capitul.itinii is biiuling on ihr cunlractiiig 
parties, so far as thry Invc llio means of carrying it 
into rxeention. Tlit; laws of honour, not considera* 
tions ul cxpAtiSU'Ucy, should ever govern snldiors in 
.soloinn Ktijiulalions <if this kind; the surntuder o( 
Ocneral Vedcl could mily be .supposed to have ari- 
sen (mm the cniifidcncr which ho pkicod in the liu* 
noiir wtiiih characterised the uSpauish nation. Thu 
r*'pntatiun of a government, cs|H*cialty one newly 
fui'iiiM, is |HihIic pi>*perty, which ought not to be 
lightly vpitiiidrrrd. The tu.ilter, thmTore, is clear 
on cniLsidcratiuns of honour and justice < even 
vicwi'tl in the light of expedience, it is far from 
Inniii; heynnd dispute.** I.ord (ol|iogw<K>d, when 
applied lu, answered, *' that if the ii|iaaish govern* 
iiu'iit had nut adequain soaincii to man lraus|Kirl« 
vttaikcU for coiivr)'iti|r the troops, ho would order 
liriti»li sramcn In fit (rut their inerchant-vcsscU for 
that purpisc t lUst the capitulation must lie oh* 
servoil so r»r os possible ; if tin* eonditiom were im* 
possible, they annulled themselves.'*— ^ ctabt, i. 
SOi. Sot ; Colli N«woOo*s .1/wau/Vs. ii. r.27, 128. 

f2: Koy. Iv. 107. 109. Tor. i. 37J, 377. Nup. I. 
12.S. 127< Suulii. i. S02, SlO* Colltngwuod, ii. 124. 

(3) The fate of tbe gencraU and ofricers who 
Were rclunted to France from (iadix, was hardly 
less deplorable tbaii that oC ibeir comrades who liu* 


gered away tu prolonged lomicnls cn board the 
.Spanish bulks. Dupont nnd all the generals were 
immediotely arrested and scut to prison, where 
they liugcrtHl. ifithout cither trial or invcsligatimi, 
for in.'iiiy years afterwards. General Marc.scol, who, 
though in a subaltern rank, had taken a certaiu 
part in the negotiation, loudly, hul in vain, do* 
ma:ide<l to he brought tu a courl*martial. ^cither 
he nor Unpont, nor any of the superior ofnccra 
cuuikccted with the capitolallon of r,a}len, wero 
ever more hcanl of till after the fall of Napol^n Iw 
Feb. I7,i8ia. I8j4. In 1812, a court of enuuiry sat 
uu the generals, and condA‘Uioecl ihi'm all ; hut pub* 
lie opinion was far from supporting their decision. 
May r. Shortly after ( 1 st May. 1812). an im* 

perial decree forbade, on paiu of death, miy rapi* 
tulation in the field which should oiuuunt to a 
la)’i*ig dowu qI arms. Such was Na|u>lt*4>u's irctla* 
tion on every thing coHimcted wilh this couvi-ntioot 
that when Un afterwards saw Geocr.-il lirgendre, 
wtm. os chief of the suff lo Du]k>uI, hadofficialfx 
affixed Ills signolure lo the treaty, ho was setEl^^l 
with a trembling fn»tu head tu foot, and his indig* 
uatiou exhaled in those words How, gimerall 
did your hand not wither when you signed tliat in* 
fumous capilulalion ?" Uu never aAcrvranls heard 
Baylea aUmled lo without erincing sucli Indigna* 
tiou as .showed how deeply it bad wounded his 
iuiud.*-For, iv. Ill), Jl3- 
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evacualed for Rayonnc : the heavy artillery, which could not be hroiight 
away, amounting to eighty pieces, were spiked; but the retiring-monarch 
and his military satellites carried olT with them all the jewels and precious 
articles from the palaces they had so recently occupied. They retired by the 
great road to Burgos, where headquarters were established on the !)th Au- 
gust ; the rearguard collecting as it went along all the garrisons of the towns 
and castles which had been occupied by the French troops to the south of the 
Ebro. They experienced no molestation from the Spaniards during their 
retreat ; nothwithstanding which, all the villages and hamlets through which 
they passed were given up to pillage, and a great number burnt to the 
ground. .Soon after Joseph arrived at Burgos, Bessieres arrived with his 
corps, and Verdier came up with the force which had been engaged in the 
siege of Saragossa, so that, including Moncey’s corps and the troops brought 
up from .Madrid, above fifty thousand veteran troops could, notwithstanding 
all the losses of the campaign, be collected for the defence of the Ebro (f). 

While this decisive stroke was struck in the south of Spain, the contest had 
already assumed a sanguinary character; the success had been more che- 
quered in the Catalonian mountains; and the British army, under the guid- 
ance of AVei.mngton, had chased the French eagles from the rock of Lisbon. 
amp.iso Napoleon, who was by no means aware of the almost insurinoun- 
in Catalonia. <,f)stac]es w’hich the tenacious spirit and rugged mountains of 
Catalonia were to oppose to his arms, had directed Uuhesme to lend a 
helping hand to Lcfebvre Desnouettes in the siege of Saragossa. In order to 
accomplish this object, that general, early in June, fitted out two corps ; the 
lirst, four thousand five hundred strong, under the orders of Ccncral Chabran, 
was dispatched towards the south, with instructions to make iLself master of 
Tortosa and Tarragona, and then proceed on and co-operate with Marshal 
Moncey in the attack on Valencia : while the second, under Ccncral Schwartz, 
consisting of three thousand eight hundred men, after punishing Mauresa, 
destroying the powder-mills there, and levying a heavy contribution on its 
inhabitants, was to push on to Lerida, and after securing that important 
fortress, lend a hand to Lefebvre before the walls of Saragossa. These columns. 

4. quitted Barcelona early in June, and directed their march to their 
respective points of destination ; but both experienced defeat. The tocsin was 
ringing in all the hills; the villages w ere deserted ; the woods aud higher parts 
of the mountains, the rugged passes and inaccessible thickets, formed so 
many rallying points to the courageous Somatencs (2). Schw artz, indeed, in 


(l) Foj, 117, 124. lliib. ti. 4i2, 443. Sov. iii. 
275, 277. 

.Sarary was bLininl by for this retreat 

to the Kbro, aud he alleged that the line of the 
Thiiiro might have been inaintaincd, and the <ipcra* 
tioas against Saragnssa in eonsc<|umcc not inter' 
rupted. In justice to the French gvnerai, however, 
it must he observed, that his sitnatinn in the eap!* 
Ul after the surrender of Onpont, had beenmn rx- 
IreinHy critical; aud that th>' I'tsaca which Ibo 
troops at the capital had undergone, were sitrh as 
to preclude the hope of a saceeMful stand being 
made ogaijt&t ilie united .Si>auMh armies wbicli 
might advance from the .<onth. Shortly after his ar* 
rival at Madrid he had written in these luminous 
Joly, lo Tfirf, ond explicit terms to the Kroperor, in 
a' despatch which throws great light on the atote of 
the i-otitest at that period . — *' It is no longer a mere 
afTair in which, by puni&bing the leaders, a revolt 
in.iy be suppresRed. k the arrival of the King does 
not pacify country, we shall hove a regular war 
on our hands with the troops of the line, and one of 
extermination with the prasautry. Thu system of 


sending movtthle colninns over the provinces, is 
lihely to induce porlial ctiecks which will lead hi 
the kpreading of the in.Rnrrectinn. It is indispoujuible 
that your Majesty should cnocider scriou.«ly of tho 
means of carryingon the war. We Irwefonr hundred 
men a-tnonlh tn the lio«piltils alone; our nrmy can 
in no respect be compared to that which nreiiptes 
ftermany. Bvery thing has been c.tlmtateH ar. 
curding to the turn w'hicli it was expeuird affairs 
would assume, nut llial they have actually taken. 
Many liattalions have nM four ofTicrrs j the whole 
cavalry b fit for the hospital logetber* The crowds 
of young and presumptuous inni who crowd iho 
army, contrihiitc rather to eiuharrawment than .my 
thing rise. Them is an incalcuiuble dlffert-nco be* 
tween such coxcombs and n steady velomn sergeant 
or offlerr.’*— S avAst fo Nsroifov ; For, iv. 34, 85, 
(2) The S9/n»trn^t are the /eri.eA'mat^e, whirli, 
by an ancient law of Cnl.ilotita, arc UiuihI to torn 
out ami defeird their parishes whenever Ibr Somu- 
ten or alnmi-bell i» heard frum the cUtirches.'.'To* 
atso, I. 309. 
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his inarch towards Saragossa, forced the celebrated pass of Bruch, though 
Junes. .beset with armed men; but advancing a little further, he fell into 
a disaster at Casa Man.sana : the villagers assailed the invaders with showers 
of stones, balls, and even boiling water from the roofs of the houses ; the 
peasants, who iiad fled in disorder a few minutes before through the streets, 
returned to the charge : threatened on ail sides, Schwartz resolved to retreat, 
which ho affected at first in good order; but his advanced guard having at- 
tempted to force the passage of the town of Esparragucra, which lay on his 
junei. road, during the night, was repulsed with loss, and his troops, 
thrown into disorder by that nocturnal check, were never able to regain their 
proper array till they found refuge, two days after, under the cannon of 
Barcelona. Chabrun, whose route lay through a less mountainous district, 
reached Tarragona in safety on the 7th, and got possession of that important 
town without opposition : but Duhesme was so much alarmed by the repulse 
of Schwartz, that he hastily recalled him to Barcelona : and so dangerous is 
it to make a retrograde movement while engaged with an insurrection, that 
a very severe resistance was experienced in the retreat at places where not a 
shot had been fired during the advance. Irritated by this opposition and the 
sanguinary excesses of the peasants, the French set lire to Villa-Franca as they 
retired; and Duhesme having sent Count Theodore Lecchi with the Italian 
division and Schwartz’s troops to his assistance, the united columns again 
jocM tt. approached the pass of Bruch : but finding the Somatenes posted 
on its rugged cliffs in even greater strength than before, they fell back, after 
a bloody skirmish, and regained the shelter of Barcelona, pursued up to the 
very gates by the dropping lire and taunting scoffs of their gallant though 
rustic opponents (1). 

oniYmai Thcse dcfeats produced the greater sensation, both among the 

‘Slime*. French and Spaniards, that they were gained, not by regular 
oS*' Iroops, but a tumultuary array of peasants, wholly undisciplined, 

cerou. most of whom had then for the first time been engaged either 

in military service or exercise. They occasioned in consequence an universal 
insurrection in- Catalonia; the cities, equally as the mountains, caught the 
flame; the burghers of I.erida, Tortona, Tarragona, Cerona, and all the towns 
in the province not garrisoned by French troops, closed their gates, manned 
their ramparts, and elected juntas to direct measures of defence; while the 
mountain districts, which embraced four-fifths of the province, obeyed the 
animating call of the Somaten, and, under the guidance of their parish 
priests, organized a desperate Vendd-en warfare. Forty regiments, of a thou- 
sand men each, were ordered to be raised for active operations of these 
formidable mountaineers ; regular oflicers were, fur the most part, obtained 
to direct their organization, and the ranks were in a short time complete, and, 
for the service of light troops, of a very ellicient description. An equal force was 
directed to be prepared .is a reserve, in case their mountain fastnesses should 
be thrcateneil by the enemy. The peculiar nature of these extensive and 
thickly-peopled iiill districts, as well as the character and resolution of their 
inhabitauLs; their rugged precipices, wood-clad steeps, and terraced slopes; 
their villages, perched like eyries on the summit of cliffs, and numerous forts 
and castles, each susceptible of a separate defence; their bold and energetic 
inhabitants, consisting of lawless smugglers or hardly peasants, long habi- 

(i) Tor. i. 309t 3i&< Kap. i. IS, 17« Foj, itr. poua Utnagb lacooic iiucriittion Viclores &ta> 
143. ISl* DuheBinc, IS, 18. reu^o, A.iulerlUa, et Jcua, Uic vicU fueruut dioboa 

Tbc inbabiUnU of Brucb, to commemorate their vi. etaiv. Juuiia ooo» ld88."^FoY, itr. ISI* 
victory* erected a atone in the pusa* with tbia pom* 
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tiiated to the enjoyment of .almost unbounded practical freedom, rendered 
this warfare one of a peculiarly hazardous and laborious description (1). 
Aware of the necessity of striking a decisive blow in the present critical state 
of affairs of the province, Duhesme conceived that a sudden eonp-de-main 
against Gkrona, which lies on the direct road to France, would both re- 
establish his communications, which the insurrections in all directions had 
Jon. i«. totally intercepted, and strike a general terror into the enemy. Two 
days after the return of the former ill-fated expedition, accordingly, he set out 
in the direction of that town, with six thousand of his best troops, taking the 
coast-road to avoid the fortress of Hostalrich, which was in the hands of the 
jant , 7 . enemy, and after cutting his way with great slaughter through a 
large body of Somatenes who endeavoured to obstruct his progress, appeared 
wk. on the 20th before the walls of Gerona. Little preparation had 
been made to repel an assault ; but the gates were closed, and the inhabitants, 
in great numbers, were on the walls prepared to defend their hearths. Having 
at length got his scaling ladders ready, and diverted the attention of the be- 
sieged by a skirmish with the Somatenes on the plain at a distance from the 
ramparts, the assaulting columns suddenly approached the walls at five in 
the afternoon. Though they got very near without being perceived, and a 
few brave men reached the summit, they were repulsed in two successive 
atmeks with great slaughter; and Duhesme, having in vain tried the cfl'ect of 
a negotiation to induce a surrender, returned, by forced marches, to Barce- 
lona, harassed at every step by the Somatenes, who descending in great 
strength from the hills, inllicted a severe loss on his retreating columns (2j. 

sjc(t of After this defeat, the whole plain round Barcelona, called the 

c«roM. Llobregat, was filled with the enemy’s troops; and General Du- 
hesmes, enraged at finding himself thus beset in the capiul of the province, 
marched out against them, a week aften^ards, and defeated a large body of 
Jan. 3«. the peasantry at the bridge of Molinos del Bey, capturing all their 
artillery. Rallying, however, at their old fastnesses of Bruch and Igualado, 
they again, when the French retired, returned to the Llobregat, and not only 
shut up the enemy within the ramparts of Barcelona, but established a com- 
munication with the insurgents in the interior, along the sea-coast, from the 
PjTcncan frontier to the mouth of the Ebro; which all became the theatre of 
Eipniiiioiu insurrection. Napoldon, to whom the prolongation of the war in so 
many different quarters of Spain had become a subject of great 
Gerona. uncasincss, no sooner received intelligence of these untoward 
events than he directed Duhesme to issue from Barcelona, relieve Figucras, 
where four hundred French were closely blockaded by the insurgent peasan- 
try, and afterwards carrj’ by assault both Rosas and Gerona. General Reille, 
July s. whom he sent forward with a large convoy guarded by five thous- 
and men, defeated the Somatenes before Figueras, and raised tbe blockade of 
that fortress; but when, encouraged by this success, he attempted a coup-de- 
Jaiyti. main against Rosas, he sustained a repulse; and finding himscK 

(l) Tliouffh locally aitaalcd in an unlimitod roo* 
narcbji llw pruvioca of Cataloma, like tbo«c of Na- 
▼arre and Biscay, has Irnig cnjovcd such extensive 
civil prIvUeges oa aavour ralkcr of deiuocratie 
equality than despotic autLority. lU aortal slate dif* 
fers altugetber from that of Arragan,thoaglt it was 
so long united ouder the same serptre. Nowhere, 
except in this luouutain republic, is there so ardent 
a thirst after puHticnl freedom, or so large nn enjoy* 
luent, at least in the moutitainous districts, of its 
practical btessinga. Thir inhabitants nourish the 
most profound ^trod at Ibe Freueb, whom they 


tceusa of kaving excited their fathers to revolt 
Against tbu goverumrnt of Madrid, and abaiidunrd, 
when the contest was no longer conducive to tb«ir 
iotefcsis. In the long and o|>ttleut district which 
runs along the seashore, aud contains the Uourlsb* 
ing seaports of Tarragona, Roses, and Barrelona, 
commercial itileresls prevail ; and the olliaace and 
consequent trade with Ktigiand was as much the 
object of desire aa the withering union with France 
bad been a subject of aversion.— Fo«, iv. 137. 138> 
(2) Nap. i. 77, 80. Foy, iv. 151, 158. Tor. i. 
315, il7. 
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daily more closely strailened by the insurgents, was obliged to retire with 
considerable loss towards Gerona. About the same time the Spanish affairs 
in the whole province acquired a degree of consistency to which they had 
never previously attained, by the conclusion of a treaty between Lord Col- 
juiy ». lingwood and the Marquis Palacios, governor of the Daiearic Isles, 
in virtue of which the whole disposable force in those islands was conveyed 
to the Catalonian shores, and thirteen hundred good troops were directed 
towards Gerona, while Palacios himself, with four thousand live hundred, 
and thirty-seven pieces of cannon, landed at Tarragona, where their pre- 
sence excited a most extraordinary degree of of enthusiasm (i). 

Meanwhile Duhesme, with the main body of his forces, six thous- 
Gtroii.. and strong, a considerable train of heavy artillery, and every thing 
requisite for a siege, set out from Barcelona and took the road for Gerona; 
blit he was long delayed on the road, which runs close to the sea-shore, by 
the (ire of an English frigate under the command of Lobd Cocuuaxe, which 
sent a shower of balls among his columns whenever they came within range, 
on the one side, and the desultory but incessant attacks of the Somatenes on 
, the other. At length, after encountering great difficulties and experiencing a 
heavy loss, he succeeded in forcing his way, by the hill-road, to lloslalrich, 
which he summoned in vain to surrender : and leaving a few troops only to 
observe its garrison, he, by inlinite skill and no small good fortune, avoided 
Jill, 11. the guns of that fortress, and jiroceeded on to Gerona, under the 
walls of which he effected a junction with Kcille’s troops, who had come up 
from Rosas. Their united strength being now, notwithstanding all their los- 
ses, above nine thousand men, operations in form were commenced against 
jui, M. the place. Before this could be done, however, the succours from 
Majorca had been thrown into the town ; and as the besiegers were tbcin- 
selvcs cut off from all communication, both with their reserve magazines 
at Barcelona and the frontier of France, by the incessant activity of the 
peasantry, who lay in wait for and frequently intercepted the convoys, the 
Au,. li. works advanced very slowly. On the loth August, however, the 
breach of Fort Montjuic was declared practicable, and an assault was about 
to commence, when the besiegers were themselves assailed by a confused 
but formidable body, ten thousand strong, which appeared in their rear. 
This consisted, one-half of regular troops, which the Count Caldagiies had " 
brought up from Tarragona, the other of Somatenes and Miquelets, with 
which he had augmented his force during its march along the coast of Cata- 
lonia. Count Theodore Lecchi, who was left in charge of Barcelona, was in no 
condition to oppose their passage almost within rauge of the guns of the for- 
tress ; for the troops he commanded, hardly four thousand strong, were barely 
adequate to guard its extensive works, and tbc Miquelets, stationed on the 
heights which overhang the city, had carried their audacity to such a pitch, as 
not only to keep up a constant lire on the French sentinels, but even make 
signals to the disturbed multitude in the streets to revolt. When this powerful 
force approached Gerona, the besieged made a general sally on the French 
lines, and with such vigour, that they penetrated into thebatteries through the 
embrasures of the guns, spiked tlic heavy cannon, and set fire to the works ; 
while Duhesme with the great body of the besiegers’ force was sufficiently 
engaged in observing the enemy which threatened them from the outside. 
Finding it totally impossible to continue the siege, Duhesme broke up in the 

(l) Tor. i. 38» 39. Map* u 82. $3. Foj, iv. 169> 172« St.-Cyr, Guerre de b CaUl, li, 17. CuUmos* 
i. 32i8i. 
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iiiglit, and, dividing liis force into two colninns, took the road for Barcelona. 
But here fresh dilliculties awaited him : two English frigates, under tlic able 
direction ofl.ord Cochrane, cannonaded and raked the road by the sea-coast- 
overhanging clifhrpreventcd them from getting out of thedcslnictive raii"-e- 
while the route the mountains in the interior, besides being closed by the 
cannon of Hostalrieh, was in many places steep and intersected by ravines, and 
beset by armed peasants, who from the rocks and woods above, kept up a de- 
structive fire upon the troops beneath (f ). In these circumstances the French 
general did not hesitate to sacrifice his artillery and stores; and thus light- 
ened, he succeeded in fighting his way hack, by mountain-paths on the 
summit of the cliffs which overhang the sea, amidst a constant lire, to Bar- 
celona. In this disastrous expedition above two thousand men and thirty 
pieces of artillery, besides extensive stores, were lost; and at its conclusion 
the French possessed nothing in Catalonia but the fortress of Barcelona and 
the citadel of Figueras. 

iinrwrmi Unbounded was the joy which these extraordinary successes in 
every part of Spain excited among its inhabitants. The variety of 
"'fif quarters in which they had arisen augmented their moral effect : it 
w-as supposed that popular energy was irresistible, when it had 
.■apiui. triumphed over its enemies at once in Andalusia and Arragon 
Valencia, and Catalonia. Abandoning themselves to a |)leasing and allowable, 
though sliort-lived illusion, the Spaniards generally believed that the war 
was at an end; that the Castilian soil was finally delivered from its invaders; 
and that, relieved of all disquietude as to the defence of their own country, 
the only question was, when they should unite their victorious arms to those 
of the English, and carry the torrent of invasion across the Pyrenees into the 
French plains. These enthusiastic feelings rose to a perfect climax when the 
Spanish army from Andalusia entered the capital, in great pom|>, with Cas- 
tanos at their head, under a majestic triumphal arch, erected by the citizens 
Au(. 15. to do honour to their arrival ; and the whole of Spain, now deli- 
vered from the enemy, with the exception of the small portion occupied by 
the French army in Navarre and on the Ebro, joined in one universal chorus 
of national exultation and hatred of the invaders. The press joined its influ- 
ence to the same excitement; newspapers, warmly advocating the patriotic 
cause, were established at Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, and the other chief towns 
of Spain, and by their vehement declamation added to the general enthu- 
siasm, as much as by their extravagant boasting they weakened the sense of 
the ncces-sity of present exertion, and thus diminished the chance of bring- 
ing the contest in the end to a successful issue. But in the midst of the uni- 
versal exultation, it was observed with regret, that few vigorous or efficient 
measures were adopted by the many separate and indepeudent juntas to pro- 
Aug. 5. scculc the w-ar against the enemy ; a feeling increased by the cala- 
mitous issue of the revolt of Bilboa, which had taken up arms upon receipt 
of the glorious news from Andalusia. The inhabitants, in the first instance 
had succeeded in expelling the French garrison; but being unsupported by 
Aug. i6. any aid from Asturias or Calicia, the place was quickly recaptured 
with great slaughter, by the French division of Merle. This was done by 
the express commands of Joseiih Bonaparte, to whom this dangerous move- 
ment, in a town of such magnitude, so near his line of communications with 
France, had been the subject of no small disquietude; and who boasted in 

(O Cobftnc#, il. 02,81. Foy, iv. 172, iy3. Tor i.37,40. X.«p. i. 83, 86. Sl.*Cyr, 40, 47. liubvMur, 
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liis despatches, that “ the lire of the insurrection at Bilhoa had been extin- 
guished in the blood of twelve hundred men (1).” 

Mcanwliile, events of a still more glorious and decisive character had liber- 
ated tlic kingdom of Portugal from its oi)pressors. 

Arriira of In every phase of modern history it has been observed that Por- 
Srtawim- tugal has, sooner or later, followed the course of changes which 
public feeling had established in Spain ; and it was hardly to be ex- 
i[>” win- peeled that so great and heart-stirring an event as the insurrection 
of Castilian independence, was not to find a responsive echo in 
a kingdom so closely neighbouring, and equally suflering under the evils 
of Gallic oppression. At a very early period, accordingly, symptoms of an 
alarming effervescence manifested themselves in Portugal, and Napoleon, ap- 
preciating more justly than Junot the probable course of events in that king- 
dom, strongly enjoined him to abandon the pompous proclamations in which 
he was endeavouring to win the affections of the people, and in good earnest 
prepare for military operations (2). Not anticipating, however, any imme- 
diate hostilities, he ordered him to detach four thousand men to support 
Bessieres in l.eon, and three thousand to co-operate with Dupont in Anda- 
lusia. But these detachments were rendered impossible by the pressure of 
events in Portugal itself. No sooner did the intelligence of the massacre at 
Madrid on the 2d May, and the insurrection in Galicia reach Oporto, than the 
Spanish troops there, ten thousand strong, dispossessed the French aulhor- 
Jonf ». ities, and marched off in a body towards Galicia, from whence, as 
already mentioned, they were forwarded to Leon in time to share in the di- 
saster of Rio Seco. The inhabitants, in the first moment of enthusiasm, in- 
stalled insurrectionary autiiorilies in room of the French ones, who had been 
dispossessed; but after the departure of the Spanish troops they became 
alarmed at their own boldness, and hastened to reinstate the tricolor-flag, 
and to renew their protestation of lidelity to the French general at Lisbon, 
junri). The moment, however, that he was apprised of the events at 
Oporto, Junot made preparations to effect the disarming of the Spanish 
troops in the capital ; and with such secrecy and decision were his measures 
taken, that before they were well aware of the danger impending over them, 
they were all surrounded by greatly superior masses of French troops, 
and compelled to surrender. By this able stroke nearly live tliousand 
Spanish troops were made prisoners, who might have been highly prejudi- 
cial to the French arms, if they had succeeded in withdrawing and forming 
the nucleus of an insurrection in the interior of the country (5). 

The flame, however, excited by the glorious intelligence ol po- 
rfcuo.. pular success, which daily came pouring in from all parts of Spain, 
could not so easily be suppressed. The students at Coimbra were among the 
first to take up arms; the mountaineers of Tras-los- Montes speedily followed 
juD. I.. the example ; the tocsins were heard in their lovely hills, arms and 
torches gleamed in their vine-clad vales ; Algarves was speedily in open re- 

(0 South, ii. 287s 288. Tor.U.S2, 85. Nap. i. eye on the Speniah troops t secure the tiuporlant 
287> 288. fortresses of Alxocida and Etras. Lishou U too larjto 

(2) *• What » tho o»e,” said hr, ** of promising and iwpulous a city ; its popolation is necessarily 
to the Fortuguese what you will uorer hove the hostiW. Withdraw your Iroow from it | |4acc iheiu 
means of fullilline. Nothing is more pratse'WortfaT, in barracks on the sca-coast. Keep them in breath 
without doubt, than to gain the al^ciions of tl^ ~«weIldisciptinod, massed, and in^rueted, in order 
people; but it should never be forgotten, that the to be in a condition to combat llie English army, 

E rtuMry object of a general slioukl he the safely of which, sooner or later, will disembark on the coasts 
is soldiers. Instantly disarm theFortoguese; watch of Fortugal.*'— N*roLloit r« Jojrox, .Wa/ 24, 1808- 
ovor the soldiers who have been aent to their homes, ~Eot, iv. 198, 199- 

in order that their chiefs may not form so many (3) Ixmd. 1. 117, 119. South, ii. 41, 47. NerU, 
centres of uuurreclion iu tha interior. Keep your 99, 109. Foy, W. 202, 210. 
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volt ; A]cn(ejo was known to be ripe for insurrection, and, at llic suininons 
of Colonel Lopez de Souza, soon after took up arms. Kneouraged by this re- 
volt in their neighbourhood, the inhabitants of Oporto a second time hoisted 
Jao.. 9 . the standard of independence. A junta was speedily formed in that 
opulent city, which shared the supreme direction of allairs with the bishop, 
who early signalized himself by his zeal in the patriot cause. The insurrec- 
tion in the province of Lntre Douro e Minim appeared so formidable, that 
Junot directed General Loison with a strong division to proceed against it from 
Almeida; but though he at lirst obtained some success, yet, as he advanced 
into the mountains, his communications were so completely cut olT, and the 
insurrection appeared so formidable on all sides, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to Lisbon by Celorico and Guarda, at which places he routed the pea- 
santry with great slaughter (1). In the south, the patriots gained considerable 
successes against the French detachments, which endeavoured to penetrate 
into the Alcntejo ; in the north-east, Abrantes was threatened by the insur- 
gents of the valley of the Tezers ; in the east, the revolt at Bcija was only 
extinguished by a bloody nocturnal assault of the town, after a rapid march 
June,. by a French brigade (:2). Surrounded in this manner with cmlwr- 
rassments, Junot, after bolding a council of war, the invariable sign of expe- 
rienced dilliculty, again despatched Imison with four thousand men to 
Abrantes; in his progress he had several severe actions with the Portuguese 
peasants, who were dispersed willi great slaughter, but who evinced, by their 
courage in disaster, what materials were to be found among them for a formi- 
dable resistance in future times; and he returned to Lisbon, having irritated 
the insurrection more by his cruelty than he hud overawed it by his success. 
His recall to the capital was rendered necessary by tlic progress of the insur- 
rection ill the Alentcjo, which had elected a junta, and established a sort of 
Juiyai. provisional government at Evora. Kesolved to strike a decisive 
blow in that quarter, where the proximity of English succours from Gibraltar 
rendered it peculiarly formidable, Junot fitted out a more powerful expedi- 
tion, consisting of seven thousand infantry, twelve hundred horse with eight 
guns, which was sent forth under the command of the sanguinary Loison. 
Jtij >9- After dispersing several armed assemblages which strove in vain to 
obstruct his progress, this General came up with the main body of the insur- 
gents posted in fVont of Evora. Ten thousand Portuguese peasants, and four 
thousand Spanish troops, who had advanced to support them from Badajoz, 
were there assembled, with twelve pieces of cannon. They were wholly un- 
able, however, to withstand the shock of the French legions; at the iirst 
onset, the undisciplined peasantry lied from the terrible charge of their dra- 
goons. The Spanish auxiliaries, seeing themselves left alone with the whole 
weight of the action on their hands, retired in haste, and were speedily 
thrown into disorder ; and in tlie general confusion, the victorious troops 
entered the town, w here a feeble resistance only was attempted, but an in- 
discriminate massacre immediately commenced. Neither age nor sex were 
spared : armed and unarmed were inhumanly put to the sword : it is the 


(1) " Id Uiit expctlition/' says Tbiebaalt, we 
loel 60 inrii killed atid 140 wouuded ; of Um; in»or> 
{;enU at least 4000 were ktUod or wounded on ibt 
dineront fields of battle."— TetsiAti.T, 155. 

(2) The French general, Tblebaolt, boasta of tbla 
as a great exploit. ** Twdve hundred Purtugnesa 
were pat to death in the conflict ; no quarter was 
sbuwD to any one with arms in his hands. The town 
was aftenrards set on firo and plundered ; and the 
worst military excesses coiamittcd on the wretched 


inhabitants. KeUcrutano shortly afkerwoxds said, in 
• proelamatiofi lu the people of Alcutrjn-~-* Bcija 
had revolled; Bcija is no more, fts guilty iubahi« 
tants hare been ^ut to the sword ; Its houses deii> 
vered up to pillage and the flames. Thus shall all 
those lie treated who listen to the counsels of a 
perfidious rebellion, and with a senseless hatred 
take lip arms agaiust us.’’— Thiksaoi.t» 1S5» l3d» 
SotTHiT, i. 105. 
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boast of tbc French historians, that while “ they lost only two hundred and 
ninety, eight thousand were slain or wounded on the part of the insur- 
gents (1).” Never, while Portuguese blood flows in the human veins, will the 
remembrance of that dreadful day be forgotten : never will the French be 
anv other than an object of execration to the descendants of those who pe- 
rished in that inhuman massacre (2). But the cup of human suffering was 
full : the hour of retribution was fast approaching; and Loison was awakened 
from his fancied dream of security, and the farther prosecution of his blood- 
stained progress towards Elvas, by intelligence that a British Arms had ap- 
peared OFF THE COAST OF PORTUCAL. 

ThcEns- Ever since the insurrection in the Peninsula had assumed a se- 
rious aspect, the English government had resolved upon sending 
virenCra to out powerful military succours to its assistance, and at length 
i-ortosoi. bringing the strength of the two nations to a fair contest with land 
forces. Fortunately a body of about ten thousand men were already assembled 
at Cork; having been collected there, by the preceding Administration, for 
the purpose of an expedition against South America ; — a proposed diversion 
of force, at a time when every sabre and bayonet was required in European 
warfare, which appears almost inconceivable ; unless, as Colonel Napier sar- 
castically observes, it was projected in imitation of the Romans, who sent 
troops to Spain svhen Hannibal was at their gates (5). The command of the 
expedition was given to Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose great capacity had 
been evinced in the glorious fields of Indian warfare, and more recently in 
the easier conquest of the Danish militia ; and General Miranda, the able ad- 
venturer, who had so long been concerned in projects for the separation of 
tbc Spanish colonies from the mother country, was given to understand that 
no countenance could now be shown by the British government to any such 
designs. Two smaller divisions were soon afterwards prepared, and set sail 
from Ramsgate and Margate; and orders were sent to Sir JohnMoore, who, with 
twelve thousand men, had been sent to Gottenburg to aid the King of Sweden 
in his heroic defence of his kingdom against Russia, — an offer which that 
gallant monarch declined to accept (i), — to return forthwith to England, to 
form a farther reinforcement of the armies in the Peninsula. Thongh the 
direction of the Cork expedition, however, was intrusted to Sir Arthur, yet 
a senior officer. Sir Harry Burrard, Avas appointed to supersede him in the 
command shortly after he landed in Portugal; who again was to retain the 
supreme direction only until Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived from Gibraltar. 
Thus, in the most momentous period of the campaign, that in which the Bri- 
tish troops Avere first to be engaged Avith the enemy, and Avhen they were 
exposed to all the difficulty incident to a first landing on a hostile shore, they 
were to be intrusted successively to the command of three different gene- 
rals ; an arrangement as characteristic of the happy ignorance of military 
affairs which at that period prevailed in the British government, as the 
cheerful acquiescence of their first commander in the appointment of any 
officer, how unknown soever to Fame, over his head, was of the single-heart- 
ed feeling and patriotic devotion which, in every age, has been found to be 
the accompaniment of real greatness (5). 

(1) IliirhauU. }65. narth, will be foami helowt Chap LIV wbicli treats 

(2) Ihicbanll. I3t, 175. N.ip. i. IGl, 165. .‘'outh, of the war Leiweirn TurVey, Sweden, and Rassta. 

il. Vi, 153. Nevis i%-. 1. 203. F«y, »v. 246, 272. (5) Well. Desp. by Gurwood, W. 1, 3,21, 22, 43. 

(3) Nap. I. 480. When Sir A. WcUrsley received Uic coumiand of 

(4) rite partii-ulars of ihis ex^HrditioD, and tlic the expedition at Cork, government gave him no 
cauvcj of the di&agrcemeut wtUi the Sw.'dish mo' reason to bciiiivv that be was to bc superseded in 
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The expedition, under the command of Sir Arthur, sailed from 


SlrA.Wcl- 

tbe mui> Cork on the lilh July, but the general liimsclf preceded them in a 
rxpnIiliOR, fast-sailing frigate, and arrived at Corunna on the 20th. He imme- 
diatcly entered into communication with tlio Junta of Calicia,from 
whom he received the distressing intelligence of the defeat at llio 
Seco; and also was made acquainted with the desire of the Spaniards in that 
quarter to receive no succours, except in arms, stores, and money, from 
England ; a resolution which it is hard to say, after such a disaster, savoured 
more of magnanimous resolution or presumptuous conlidence (1). He found 
the opinion of all classes so unanimous in hatred of the French, “ that no one 
dared to show that he was a friend to them.” Having supplied the Junta, 
therefore, with L.200,000 in money, and assured them of the speedy arrival 
of extensive military stores, which in a great measure elevated their sjiirits 
after their late misfortunes, he proceeded to the southward to secure the 
main objects of the expedition, which were, in the first instance, an attack • 
upon the Tagus j and afterwards, the detachment of such a force to the south- 
ward as might eCTectually secure Cadiz from any attack from the French 
under Dupont. As the whole force of the expedition, when joined by the 
reinforcements from England, the corps of Sir John Moore, and that under 
General Spencer, which was oil' Cadiz, was estimated by government at thirty 
thousand men, it was thought that ample means existed to achieve both these 
objects; and as the primary condition of all successful military efforts, by a 
transmarine pow cr, is the .securing strong scajiorts as a base for the army, 
and a point of refuge in casq of disaster, it is evident that the altainincnt of 
one or both of these objects was an indispensable preliminary to future ope- 
rations. It was fortunate, however, that subsequent events rendered the dis- 
persion of the English force, and the formation of a double base of operations 
unnecessary; and that the British army was thereby concentrated in Portu- 
gal, where it had a strong country to defend, a docile population to work 
upon, and a central position in the flank of the French armies in Spain to 
maintain (2). 

Arthur Wellesley arrived at Oporto on the 2Cth, and proceeded 
expedition to Mondego Bay, where he arrived on the 
Hollo.. " 50ili July. Having there received intelligence of the surrender of 
Dupont, he deemed all operations in Andalusia unnecessary, and having sent 


YO]HTme tliivction of it. Tttc first intimation lie 
obtuinrtl of that inUmiion w.it by t letter from LorU 
Castlereagh, dated ibih July, I808. wliicU was re- 
ceired hy bim wbru at sca, off Mondego Hay. Many 
officers, who bnd held the eitualinns and nchiered 
the vivturies which ho bad in India, would liarn .at 
once resigned the command in which he was now 
rodaerd to so subordinate n station ; hut Sir Arthur 
acted ntherwistt. In answer to lA>rd Castiereagh, he 
ftoid— l*ole And Bnrphersh hare appri.ted mo of 
the arrangements for the future command of the 
army. All that I can say on the subject is, that 
whether I am to command the army or nut, or aui 
to quit it, I shall do my bcict to itiAurr Its kuccom ; 
and you nkty depend on it that I shsU not hurry the 
operations, or commence them one moment sooner 
than they ought to ho commenced, in order thnl 1 
may acquire the credit of the success. 1'hc go\'em- 
Dient will determine for mo in what way they will 
employ me bereafter, either here or elsewhere.*' 
When asked by on intimate friend, after his return, 
how be w bn had commanded armies of 4i),000 men , 
received the Order of the Bath, and the thanks of 
1‘arliainenl, could thus submit to bo reduced to thd 
rank, of a brigadier of infantry, be replied— For 
this reasou— 1 was uimuk-walUb, as we soy in the 


Rant ; I hare ole of the King’s salt ; ond therefore I 
consider it ray duty to serve with zeal and pronip- 
titudo when or wherever the King or his tioverii- 
inenl iney think proper to employ me.” Nor w.Tii 
this disinterested and hich-minded patriotKin and 
sense of duly without its fioal reward ; inferior men 
would probably have thrown up the command, and 
rested on the laurels of .Seringapntam and A.^yc ; 
but Wellington pursued the ^ndh of duty under 
every alight, .ind hclivrd tostriCedowoNapolcon on 
the field of Woterloo.— d“#e Obswood’s Dtspolche*, 
Jugiut 1, 180S, vol. iv. 43 1 snd B{aci>)eootts Jfaga> 
sli. 714. 

(1) ** NotwlHisl.inding the recent defegl of the 
Galician army, the junta here luve not expressed 
any wif>h to receive ihe assistance of British troops ; 
anti tliey again repealcti, this morning, that they 
could put nuy iminhor of incii into the field if they 
were provided with arms and money; ond I think 
this disinclination to receive the assistance of British 
troops, is founded in s great degree un the olijection 
to give the command of their troops to British offi- 
OCn.'’-~WsU.lIICTOII to I.OSD CASTbSSKSUR, Co* 

nuMo, Jolj 21, 1808 r Udswooo, iv. 27. 

(2) Gurw. iv. 2Q, 33. Loud. i. Ill, 118. Nap. i, 
18T. 
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orders to General Spencer to come round from the bay of Cadiz and join him, 
he determined upon an immediate landing ; a bold and decisive resolution, 
considering that his own force did not exceed ten thousand men, and Jiinot 
had fifteen thousand at Lisbon (1). He accordingly issued a proclamation to 
the people of Portugal, eminently descriptive of the principles of that glo- 
rious struggle which was now about to commence (2), and which his own ta- 
lents aud constancy, and tlie resolution of the three nations, now banded 
together, ultimately brought to so gloriousa termination. At first, Sir Arthur 
thought of landing on the small peninsula of Penichc, about seventy miles to 
the north of the Rock of Lisbon, but though the anchorage was safe and prac- 
ticable, it was commanded by tlie guns of the fort at its extremity, which was 
still in the hands of the enemy. He, therefore, by the advice of Sir Charles 
Cotton, selected in preference Mondego Bay, where the whole fleet was as- 
sembled on the Sfst July. On the following morning the disembarkation com- 
Aoi. I. menced ; and notwithstanding the obstacles arising from a strong 
west wind and heavy surf, which occasioned the swamping of several boats 
A»|. 5. and the loss of many lives, it was completed by the 5th, at which 
time General Spencer with his division came up, and was immediately put 
on shore. He had not received Sir Arthur’s orders to join ; but with great 
presence of mind and the true military spirit, the moment he heard of Du- 
pont’s surrender, he made sail for the Tagus, from whence he was sent for- 
ward by Sir Charles Cotton to the general point of disembarkation. On the 
a« 5 , «. evening of the 8th the united forces, thirteen thousand strong, bi- 
vouacked on the beach, and on the following morning the advanced guard 
moved forward, and commenced that memorable march, which, though 
deeply chequered with disaster, was destined to be never finally arrested till 
the British cavalry passed in triumph from Bayonne to Calais (3). 

March of The troops took the field in the highest spirits, and the most per- 
discipline and equipment, confident in their leader, 

Bouca. and not less confident in themselves; for even at this early period 
of the war it was the habit of the British soldiers, the habit bequeathed by 
centuries of glory, to admit of no doubt as to the issue of a combat. The Por- 
tuguese generals, who had six thousand men, were at first most extravagant 
in their demands, and would only consent to join the English upon condition 
that their troops should all be maintained from the British commissariat ; a 
proposition so utterly unreasonable when made by the natives of the country 
to their allies, just landed from tlieir ships, that it thus early evinced, what 
the future progress of the war so clearly demonstrated, that jealousy of fo- 
reign co-operation, and aversion to foreign command, were nearly as strongly 
imprinted on their minds as hatred at the invaders. At length they consented 
to let General Freirc, with one brigade of infantry, fourteen hundred strong, 
and two hundred and fifty horse, remain with Sir Arthur; but tlie main body 
was positively prohibited to advance beyond Ixiira on the road to Lisbon. 

(t) Tlie exact nuinl>cr was 9380 Mbrex nml 
bayu»«4«»obout 10,000 mon, iucluiiin^ soballorna 
autl ufficcrx. Speucar'a cur|» wa« 479S klroDg«<- 
about 5000 inen.^OuawooDi iv. 20 

(2) Ibt Eiiftii&b MiJdiait wbo load o}>oo your 
jJiorea do to vrilb crery scnlitikcnt of fricudship, 
faith, and honour. The glnrlons struggle in Yvblcb 
you art'eiigagrd, is fur all that is dear to man i ibc 
prolertioii of your wires and cbildreu, the restora^ 
lion of your lavrful prince, tbr tndrprndnicc, nay, 
the ckisUmcc of your kingdom, ibo prrscn'alion of 
your holy religion i-^bjocts like tbe«« cao only b« 
attained by distingnisbed examphts of fortitude and 
contUacy. The noble struggle against the tyrauny 


and usurpation of Franco, wHIbe jointly maintained 
by Portugul, Spain, and England { and in contribut- 
ing to the success of a cause so jost aud glorious, 
the views oflils Britannic Majesty are the same as 
those by which you yourselves 4niinaled.”-»A. Wan* 
asstas's Leitor. It is seldom tb.it a procUmallnn in 
the ouUei of a struggle, so faithfully rqtruscnU the 
real olijerts at issue in il; still suldooier that it so 
prophetically and truly describes its ultimate result 
after many and lung coiitiuncd disasters.~j»ecGaa> 
tfoOD, iv. 46* 

(3) Gurw. iv. 66, 67. Nap. i* 190, l9l. Loud, 
134, 125. 
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The trnth was, that they entertained a secret dread of the Frencli troops, and 
deeming the English totally inadequate to contend with them, they were un- 
willing to commit themselves by their side to a decisive affair. This defec- 
tion of the native troops threw a chill over the English army, not from any 
doubt as to its ability to contend single-handed with the forces of Junot, but 
from the apprehensions which it inspired regarding the sincerity of their 
allies’ professions of zeal against the common enemy. Sir Arthur, notwith- 
standing, continued his advance, and was received every where by the 
people with rapturous enthusiasm. His route lay by .Mcobaca to Caldas, 
An,, ii, which latter place he reached on the evening of the 15th; La 
horde, who commanded a division of five thousand French, which Junot 
on the first alarm had sent down to the coast, retiring as he advanced. X 
trilling unsuccessful skirmish occurred on the same day at Obidos, in which 
a. few men were killed and wounded on both sides : memorable as .the first 
British soldiers who fell in the Peninsular w'ar (1). 

Combat of Meanwhile Junot despatched orders in all directions to call in his 
Roiin. detached columns, and concentrate all his forces for the protection 
of Lisbon; and Laborde, to give him time to complete his arrangements, re- 
solved to stand firm at Roi.ica, a little village situated at the southern extre- 
mity of a large oblong valley, running nearly north and south in the bosom 
of the Monte Junta, in the centre of which the little village and Moorish tower 
of Obidos arc situated. His force, five thousand strong, including five hun- 
dred horse and five guns, was stationed on a .small elevated plateau in front 
of Rolica, at the upper end of the valley ; and the hills on either side which 
shut it in were occupied by detachments, who, from amidst the rocky thickets 
and close underwood of myrtles and gumcistiis with which they were covered, 
threatened to keep up a heavy fire on the assailants. Sir Arthur divided his 
force into three columns : the right, consisting of the Portuguese infantry, 
and fifty horse under Colonel Trant, was directed to turn the mountains in 
the rear; while the centre, under Sir Arthur in person, attacked the plateau 
in front; and the left, under General Ferguson, was ordered to ascend the 
hills abreast of Obidos, and menace the French right by turning it in the 
mountains. As the centre advanced, jirecedcd by nine guns, the corps on the 
right and left moved simultaneously forward in the hills, and the aspect of 
the body in the plain, nine thousand strong, moving majestically forward at 
a slow pace, in the finest order, and constantly closing again, after the array 
had been broken by trees or houses in the line of its advance, strongly im- 
pressed the French soldiers, most of whom, like the British, were that day to 
make their first essay in real warfare against an antagonist worthy of their 
arms. No sooner, however, was Laborde made aware of the risk he ran, if he 
remained in his present situation, of being outflanked on either side, than 
he fell swiRly back, in admirable order, and took up a second position much 
stronger than the former, in a little plain projecting into the valley higher up 
in the gorge of tlie pass, and shut in by close rocky thickets on either side. 
Thither he was rapidly pursued by the British, the right, centre, and left stiff 
moving in the same order. Never, in the whole progress of the Peninsular 
campaigns, did war appear in a more picturesque and animating form than 
ill the first engagement of the British soldiers. The loud shouts of the advan- 
cing columns, re-echoed by the surrounding hills, and answered by as confi- 
dent cheers ft-om the enemy; the sharp rattle of the musketry among the 
woods, which marked the advance of the assailants us they drove before tlicni 

(l) Gurw, iv. 71, so. N.ip. i, 198, 199. Lomt. i. 128, IJO. 
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the French light troops; the curling wreaths of smoke which rose above the 
foliage, and were wafted by the morning air up the sides of the mountains, 
amidst the rays of a resplendent sun, formed a scene which resembled rather 
the mimic warfare of the opera stage, than the opening of the most desperate 
and sanguinary strife recorded in modern times. Such was the impetuosity 
of the attack, that the leading troops of the centre column, particularly the 
29th regiment, forced their way through the gorge, and alone sustained the 
brunt of the enemy’s lire, before any of their comrades could come up to 
their assistance. But the severity of the concentric discharges, not merely 
from the line in front, but the woods on cither flank, was so great, that this 
gallant regiment, on first emerging into the little plain, wavered and broke, 
and their noble colonel, lotke, as he waved his hat to lead them back to the 
charge, was killed. At that critical moment, however, the.'itli and 0th came 
up, the 29th rallied, and the whole rushed forward with irresistible impetuo- 
sity upon the enemy. The French were obliged to give ground ; the position 
was carried before it was menaced by the flank columns getting into its rear. 
Even then the enemy retired slowly, and in compact order, keeping up a con- 
tinued fire from the rearguard, and exhibiting, equally with the advance of 
the assailants, the finest specimen of discipline and steadiness amidst all the 
confusion incident to a retreat over broken ground and throiigb entangled 
thickets. In this brilliant aflair the British lost fiyc hundred men killed and 
wounded ; the French six hundred, and three pieces of cannon : and as the 
former, though nearly triple the enemy upon the whole, were necessarily, 
from the narrow and rugged character of the ground, inferior, in the first 
instance at least, at all the points of attack, it was hard to say to which of 
these two gallant nations the palm of courage and skill in this their first en- 
counter in the Peninsula was to be awarded (i). 

On the following morning orders were, in the first instance, issued for the 
eontinuance of the pursuit, and it was universally believed in the army that 
the enemy would be pursued, at the point of the bayonet, to the Rock of 
f.isbon ; hut at noon accounts arrived at headquarters of the arrival of Oeno- 
rals Anstruthcr and Aekland, with their respective brigades from England, 
oITthc coast; and, at the same time, that Junot had marched with all his 
disposable force out of Lisbon to bring matters to the issue of a decisive 
rnii*ji«mve boRlc- Orders were, therefore, given to suspend the pursuit, and 
foimon the line of march was directed by Ixiurinham to Vimiebo, where 

iMtlt * ' 

An;, ig. ' licadquai tcrs were established on the i9th, in order to be near the 
scacoast to take advantage of the reinforcements which were at hand. On the 
other band, Junot, having by great exertion collected all his disposable force, 
and formed a junction at Torres Vedras with the retiring divisions of La- 
borde, found himself at the head of only fourteen thousand men — including, 
liowevcr, twelve hundred horse and six-and-twenty pieces of cannon; so 

(l) Po^r, iv. 304i 315. Tbieb. 174* 182. Gorw. sibic tn study l1i« French accounU nf the octinax la 
IV. 81, 84. Nap. 1.202.205. Loud, i. 130. J87. Uw PeniAfcuUr war, and particaUrly tb« uumbnn 

tn thif, at in alt thr other actiont of the war. the airf^a^ed aud loxt on th(r opjmtile xidex. vitliout 
rxlitiutr of the nuinberx vn^^ed it taken front m fcclinf at threat distrost nf ike ridelltj of tbotr foota 
iiiudium of tlieoeroaiitx on both side*; keeping in as adinir.ition for the brilliancy of their dexenptians 
view the credit doe to the different narrstires. aiul and thejlalmt of ihcir obserratlons; and arrivin:y at 
the tnavim, testimc»m poipi§nm4la taut quam the oonclosion. that the two rival races of modern 
numfraruiit. In this affair Sir Artliur cstijnatc* the Kuropo have lierr, ax elsewhere, preserved their 
Premh at 8000 men. Tliirbaalt at 1900. Poy at 2500, ncver*failing characteristics; and that, if the palm 
Torenb at 5000. Tbibaudeau at 3500.— See Tam. for the cag1c.glance and the scientific refli.i't»oa ia 
179; Gosw. It. 81 ; Kof , iv. 3l4: Ton. ii. 46; Taia. fret|oenUy to bo awarded to the writerxof the Celtic, 
vi. 464. With the ntiifDst wh.h to matnlain an im- tlie credit doe to honest ami trustworthy narrative is 
partial view, ami the greatest anxiety to avoid the in geucrai due to the hlstoriaus of the Gothic race, 
luflucuce of undue national partiality, it is imjiua* 
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heavily had the necessity of occupying many diflerent points in a hostile 
country, weighed upon and divided the twenty-five thous.'ind which still re- 
Auj. ». maiued at his disposal. On the lOtlr, General Anslruther’s brigade 
was landed, and on the 20lh, General Ackland’s; and these reinforcements 
raised the English army lo sixteen thousand lighting men, besides Trent’s 
Portuguese, and two regiments which were with Sir Charles Colton off the 
Tagus. It had, however, only eighteen guns and a hundred and eighty horse 
ISritish, and two hundred Portuguese horse, so that the superiority of infantry 
was nearly counterbalanced by Uie advantage of the enemy in the other arms 
^)f war. .Accurately informed of the nature of the country through which he 
was to advance. Sir Arthur proposed, on the 21st, to turn the strong position 
of Torres Vedras, and gain,Mafra with a powerful advanced guard, while the 
main body was to move forward, and seize tlie adjoining heights, so as lo in- 
tercept the French line of retreat by Montachique to Lisbon. But Sir Harry 
Burrard, Sir Arthur’s superior in command, who had now arrived off the 
coast, forbade any such hazardous operation, as endangering unnecessarily 
part of the army, when the force already in hand, and still more the power- 
ful reinforcement approaching under Sir John Moore, rendered ultimate suc- 
cess a matter of certainty without incurring any such risk. The troops, there- 
fore, were concentrated at Vimiero, and every arrangement made for a deci- 
sive iNillle on the morrow ;. while Junot, having mustered every man he could 
collect at Torres Vedras, setout, soon after nightfall, and advanced, through 
tedious and difficult defiles, to within a league and a half of the British out- 
posts, where he arrived by seven o’clock on the following morning (1). 

The ground occupied by the British in front of Vimiero, though not clearly 
defined as a military position, was yet of considerable strcnglli. The village 
of that name stands in a beautiful valley, running in a north-west- 
A.j. «u.’ criy direction from the interior towards the Atlantic, with the clear 
stream of the Maceira glittering over a pebbly bottom in its bosom, at the di- 
stance of about three miles from the sea. Hills rise on cither side, especially 
on the northern, where a range of abrupt heights overhang the little plain. 
Over the summit of these runs the great road from Lisbon, through the ham- 
lets of Fontaniel and Ventoza to luturiuham; while on the soutli-cast is a 
sort of high table-land, covered in the ravines with myrtle, in the open part 
bare, over which the approach on the side of Torres Vedras passes. A still 


U) iv. 89, Sir A. Wellesley’s 

Ibid. It. 181. I.oiid. i. I3T. U'2. Nap. I. 207. 209. 
Foy. It. 319.323. Thib. i83. 195. 

The ro.id by wUitb Sir Ariliur propos'd In li.ive 
ndTonerd fnrni Tiiniero lo Mafr.i wa 5 nt*ar the sea. 
coast ; that by tAhich Jauot actuolly came np from 
Torres Yedrns to Vimiero was further in the iitte* 
rior. but nearly parallel to the former. If, ibereihre. 
the design of the EoglUU eeucrol bod been foUawed 
out.it would hare brought the two armies into a 
position similar to the Frcnrh and Prussi.Tii at Jeoa; 
they would have mutually turned ami crossed each 
oUier in their oinrch. and when they came to blows. 
Jnnnt would Iiotc fought with his liack to Oporto 
and bis face to Lisbon, .-md Wellington with bis 
bach to Lisbon ami his face to Oporto. But there 
would hare been this essential distinction belwrtm 
ihcsitnntion of the two armies, after haring thus 
mutnally passed each otlier; that Junot. cut off from 
all his roscxTCs and supplies at Lisbon, would hnvo 
hfcti driTCQ, in case of disaster, to a ruinous retreat 
through the insorgeiit and hostile mounUins of the 
north of IViTtngal; whereas Wellington, harked ivy 
the sea. and li.'iving his fluct. cootainiog powerful 
reiiAfnrccmeul.i.to fallbackopDii. would have (ougiit 
in iho uuMt advantageous position. There can be 


little douM that, iu these cirenmslanccs, defeat to 
Junot would have been attended with decisirecon- 
scf|netivts, and th.it WcUin^ou was pursuing the 
phnofan able commamlcr in throwing hiuuelf in 
this manner irpon his eticiny’s line of eoiniimnica* 
tiou without cuainrfnnisiug bis owdj the great ob* 
ject ami most decisive stroke which can be dealt out 
in war. At the same time it is not surprising that 
Sir Harry Burrard. >vbo coiimj in ow the broadsidu 
of the affair, ai»d could not he supposed to appre- 
ciate so dearly as iho roiunmadcr actually engaged, 
the vital importance of not delayitig an hour the 
j»r»»poied nighuotarch between the sea and the hills, 
should hare declined to plunga at onC« into so im>- 
rikms an opetatloa. His real error consisted in in- 
terfering at all with an iinporlaut and delnate mili- 
tary operation, nt the time when it wos on the ev« 
of cxeculion an able and exi»eriencod general i 
and the chief fault lay with the govcnmn’iit in sub- 
jecting Iho army, at such a critical time, to the sne- 
fiesslTu comtnaud of ihrea different gcueraK wbo 
l onld not 1 m) supposed properly to enter Into, or 
thnrcnigidy understand, the operations In lltf course 
of execution at the time when they successively as- 
suutcU (he direction, ' 
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loftier mass of heights overlook these in the rear, and lie between them and 
the sea. On this rugged ground the British army lay in bivouac on the night 
of the 20th, the village of Vimiero being occupied by a strong detachment, 
and a few pickets stationed on the heights towards Lourinham, to give warn- 
ing of the arrival of the enemy. The first information of their approach was 
obtained at midnight, when a horseman in haste rode up to Sir Arthur with 
the account that Junot’s whole army, said to l)c twenty thousand strong, was 
approaching. Shortly before sunrise a cloud of dust was seen to arise in the 
direction of the road leading from Torres Vedras to Lourinham— column 
after column were soon after discerned through the morning dawn, to cross 
the sky-line of the opposite eminences, and it was evident that the French 
were bearing down in great force on the British left. After they descended 
from the heights on the opposite side, however, the direction of their march 
could no longer be distinctly perceived, and the advanced guards were upon 
the English videttes almost ns soon as they were perceived. But Sir Arthur, 
concluding from the line of the road on which they were marching, that the 
left was the i)rincipal object of attack, had meanwhile ordered four brigades 
successively to cross the valley from the heights on the south to those on the 
north of the stream; and before the action began, the left was secure. Ob- 
serving the rapid concentration of troops on the English left the French ac- 
cumulated their forces on their own right. General Laborde commanded a 
column, six thousand strong, which advanced against the centre; while Bren- 
nier, with his division of five thousand, moved against the left of the British ; 
and the reserve under Kellerman, with the cavalry led by Margaron, in all 
about three thousand men, was ready to support any point where their aid 
might be required. Generals Ferguson, Nightingale, and Bower, commanded 
the English left. Ackland united the left to the centre, which, strongly 
grouped together in the valley in front of Vimiero, was formed of the bri- 
gades of Anstruther and Fane (1); while, on the right, Hill’s brigade, in a 
massy column, rested on the summit of the heights, which formed the 
southern boundary of the valley. 

'^*1® action began with the head of I.aborde’s column, which, 
Aoj. 1 ,.' advancing with the utmost impetuosity against the British centre, 
first came in contact with the Mth regiment. Its light troops were driven in 
with great vigour, and the French mounted the hill to the north-east of 
Vimiero with loud cries and all the confidence of victory; but when they 
reached the summit, they were shattered by a well-directed fire from the , 
artillery, disjmsed along the front of the English line on the edge of the steep; 
and their trooi>s astonished by the effect of the shrapnel shells, then first used 
against them, which, after striking down by a point-blank discharge whole 
files of soldiers in front, exploded with all the devastation of bombs in the 
rear. While yet breathless with their ascent, they received a discharge within 
pistol-shot from the 50th, and were immediately charged with the bayonet 
with such vigour, that ere the rush took place they broke and fled (2J. At the 


(I) Lend. i. t<0. 14?. Nop. i. 208, 212- Foy, Iv. 
321. 333. Tbib. 192. 194. (iurw. ir. 93. 94. 

(2} Colonel Walker, of ikc SOlb rrgimeut, finding 
his batUliun, whicli bud only 700 bayonets in the 
unable, by o direct rciistance in frout, to w!tti- 
^tan(I the aisault of above two thousand men In co* 
luiim, whom Laborde Ird on, most skilfully dr<-w it 
uj> oblbiuvly tu Ibcir advance, with tbe Ir^ against 
which they were directed, tlirowu haek. tIjc rffeei 
of ihiswAs to expose the flank as well as front of the 
Kreiuh column to the Brilisb ffrt, almost every fhcrt 
uf wbicb (old on therr crowde<l whib: a wuali 


nnmlier only would return the disdurga, and the 
numerous rankj in rear were porfeclty useiesa. 
When the order to charge was given, t&e British 
regiment Id line came down in comjMct order on 
tUu French column, partly In front aud partly In 
fl.ink, and in tlte attempt to de^iloy and form line to 
withstand the levelied Aecl, they ahnott unavolinP 
My broke and fltxl. This ibetbod of resitting the 
Kreneb attack In column was Very frequently 
wards employed by WclKogtoo, and always with 
the same succe^. It can hardly fail of pruving so, 
the part of the line mcoacedby the bead or the 
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same time Fane’s brigade repulsed, with equal success, an attack on the 
village of Vimiero in the centre, and, after a desperate contest, seven pieces 
of cannon were taken in that quarter ; while the few horsemen with the army 
who were there stationed broke forth among the retreating lines with great 
execution; but pursuing their advantage too far, they were assailed when in 
disorder by the superior troops of the F rencli cavalry, and almost cut to pieces. 
'While these successes were achieved in the centre, a most severe conflict was 
going on in the hills to the left, where the road to l.ourinham ascends the 
steep heights to the north of 'Vimiero. Itrennier and Soliguac commanded in 
tlial quarter; and as Junot perceived that their attack did not at once prove 
successful, they were supported in tlie end by the whole reserve of infantry, 
under Keilcrman. The French, under Solignac, preceded by a cloud of light 
troops, came on with the utmost impetuosity, and first encountered Ferguson’s 
brigade on the summit of the ridge. Several terrible discharges of musketry 
were exchanged between these dauntless antagonists with extraordinary 
execution on both sides, as tlie fire-arms, almost within pistol-shot, told with 
murderous effect on the dense array of either line; but at length the three 
English regiments, which had hitherto singly maintained the combat (5Gth, 
40th, and 7ist), being supported by three others, levelled their bayonets, and 
rushing forward with irresistible impetuosity, drove the French line headlong 
down the steep, with the loss of all their artillery. So dreadful was the 
execution of the bayonet on this occasion, that the whole front line of one of 
the French regiments went down like grass before the scythe, and three 
hundred men lay dead as they had stood in their ranks. Hrenuicr’s, however, 
still remained, as well as the reserve under Kelierman — the flower of the 
French army — and with these choice troops Junot made a gallant attempt to 
regain the day. Forming his men under the cover of the rocks and woods 
which concealed them from the enemy, Hrennier, with his columns in 
admirable order, came suddenly upon the victorious British as they were 
lying on the ground, in loose array in the valley, reposing after their suc- 
cess, and, suddenly charging, drove them back, and retook the guns; but his 
triumph was but momentary ; the surprised troops rallied upon the heights 
in their rear, to w hich they had been driven, and, facing about, poured in a 
destructive volley upon their pursuers; and immediately charging with a 
loud shout, not only again captured the artillery, but made Breunier himself 
prisoner, and drove the enemy a second time in utter confusion down the 
liill. So complete was the rout, that Solignac’s brigade was driven off tlie 
ground in a different direction from Brennier’s; the former general was 
desperately wounded, and his troops would all have been made prisoners, 
had not an unexpected order froni-Sir Harry Burrard obliged Ferguson to halt 
in the midst of his success. The broken French upon this rallied and re- 
united, and the whole fell back to the heights on the opposite side of the 
valley, considerably to the north of the ground from which they had com- 
menced their attack in the morning — leaving in the hands of the victors 
thirteen pieces of cannon, a large quantity of ammunition, and four hundred 
prisoners, besides two thousand who had fallen on the field. The English 

coluiau can l>a rrlieJ. ou to nrllb&tauil tlie shock (th res^tiug ikc Qilapk I'u culutim was Unbitually prac* 
ihr Ore of (k<* other parts on tltc dank of ilic tisod. General Luison, xt\io wttncsi^ this able luotv- ^ 

bas produced th« di^ired effect ; but tmlcAs (his is iiuMt, desired, uAcr iho Couvcnlioa o( Cititrs, to 
the rase, the column will break the line, and de> be inlmduccd to Oiluncl Walhrr, sud, with true 

I doyiiig against the ublitpte line, tiuw ilMsif takco in military frankness, cuagraluiatrd him ou the sU*a* 
lank, soon driec it oil the held. Of all the Earn* dincss and laleut witli which hv had. with a batta* 
pc.Tii troops, tlie Uritidi are tbuoiily ones by whom lion in line, withstood the ronaid.3hIe attack nf the 
this bazaraous, but^ if succcs«fol> decisive mode of French culuiiiu«*~J>*e 2 >corr's flfapolt'on, vi. 235* 
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had to lament the loss of nearly eight hundred men in killed and wound- 
ed (1). 

allied sovereigns at Austorlilz, Junot had made his attack 
MioVlip ® flouk march directed in echcllon athwart the front, against the 
Ihr victory left of the British in position ; and his disaster, like theirs, was in 
vrnuil\' a great mcasure owing to that caiise, which brought his different 
Bnrmrd/ columns not simultaneously, hut at successive periods into action. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had as decisive success in his power as Napoldon, at the 
close of tlie day ; for not only had the three brigades under Hill on the right 
and the Portuguese never fired a shot, hut two other brigades had suffered 
very little; the whole array was in excellent order and the most enthusiastic' 
spirits; the shouts of victory, the triumphant clang of trumpets, was heard 
along their whole line ; and from the direction which the broken French had 


taken after their defeat ; they were entirely cut off from the retreat to Lisbon; 
while the British, w'ho had repulsed their, oblique attack, and driven them 
off in a north-easterly direction, were masters of the great road by Torres 
Vedras to the capital. This situation of things promised the greatest results 
to immediate activity ; Sir Arthur was fully aw'aro of the vast advantages thus 
placed within his grasp, and prepared, by immediate and decisive operations, 
instantly to turn them to the best account. He proposed with the five bri- 
gades on the left, about nine thousand men, and the Portuguese, five thou- 
sand more, to follow up his success against the retreating columns of the 
enemy, now blended together in great confusion on the opposite heights, and 
drive them as far as possible back in a north-easterly direction over the Sierra 
da Baragueda, away from the capital ; while Hill, Anstruther, and Fane, six 
thousand strong, should make straight for the defile of Torres Vedras, which 
lay open to the south, and thence push on to .Montachique, and cut off all 
retreat by the French to the capital. Considering that Junot had lost two- 
thirds of his artillery, and great part of his reserve park of ammunition, there 
can be no doubt that this operation would have proved successful, and that 
not only would Lisbon have fallen an easy prey to the victors, but Junot 
himself driven to an eccentric and disastrous retreat through an insurgent 
and mountainous country almost destitute of roads, would have been too 
happy to find shelter under the cannon of Almeida with half his forces. 

Orders .to that effect were already given, the army was preparing to execute 
them, when the assumption of the command by Sir Harry Burrard at once 
stopt short the career of victory. That officer, who had arrived on the 
with his staff early in the day, had, with generous forbearance, dec1ine(f to 
take the command from .Sir Arthur during the battle ; but after it was over, 
considering the responsibility of ulterior operations as resting on himself, he 
gave orders to halt at all points, and remain in position at Vimicro till the 
expected reinforcements under Sir John Moore joined the array. Sir 
in the strongest terms and with military frankness, represented to his su- 
perior general, on the field of battle, the inestimable importance of iqstauj^y 
following up the beaten enemy, driving him still further to the uortt^reji^, 
and interposing between his disordered columns and the strong 4^1^ 

Torres Vedras, the real gates of the capital. But all was in vain. Sir Barry < 

Burrard, though a respectable and gallant veteran, had none of the vigour or 


daring requisite for decisive success ; he belonged to the old school, by whom 
one battle was considered sufficient work for one week, and deemed it im- 

(U .StrA.'W*ll«Iey*s-n«patclie;. Curw, Iv. 93, 33#, 33S. Ilitb, 103, 301. Jam. In, Soott, 

W. i. 213, 216. LonO. t. 113, 111. Foy, iv. t'i. 331, 23S. 'A. - i. 
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prudent, when the artillery-horses were fatipued and the cavalry destroyed, 
to hazard any thing by a further advance, the more especially as ultimate 
success without any risk was certainly to he looked for upon the arrival of 
Sir John Moore’s division. He persisted, accordingly, in his resolution not to 
move from his ground ; the precious moments never to be regained were 
lost; the disordered French, seeing with astonishment that they were not 
pursued, re-entered their ranks. Junot that very night, by a forced and cir- 
cuitous march, regained the dcliles of Torres Vedras, and secured bis retreat 
to the capital ; while Sir Arthur, seeing the opportunity was lost, and con- 
cealing the bitterness of his disajipointment under an affected gaiety, said to 
the officers of his staff', “Gentlemen, nothing now remains to us but to go and 
shoot red-legged partridges (1).” 

Sir Ibirry Hurrard’s tenure of the supreme direction of affairs was of short 
duration. Farly on the morning of the 2id, Sir Hew Dalrymple arrived from 
Oihraltar, and immediately landed and assumed the command ; so that within 
thirty hours a pitched battle had been fought, a decisive operation rejected, 
and three successive commanders called to the direction of the army. After 
umT.i’.'i™ consulting with Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, and getting the best in- 
Anj. jj. formation ho could, he resolved to advance on the !2."d against Ju- 
not, now in position at Torres Vedras, and orders to that effect hud already 
been issued, when information was brought that a French flag of truce had 
reached the outposts. It proved to be General Keilermau, with a projjosal 
from ;Juuot for a suspension of arms, with a view to the evacuation of Por- 
tugal (a). 

. In truth, the situation of Juuot since the battle of Vimiero had 
.r.i.i.ucc been such, that he had no longer any alternative to adopt. Early 
' on the morning of the 2ad, a council of war was held at Torres Ve- 
dras ; and the proverbalmost invariably holds good, that such a council never 
lights. The French generals were aware that a powerful reinforcement, un- 
der Sir John Moore, was on the eve of landing ; that a city containing three 
hundred thousand agitated and hostile citizens was in the rear; that the forts 
and points of defence which it contained were hardly tenable against an army 
of thirty thousand English troops, and that, to attempt a retreat through Por- 
tugal, intersected as it is by mountain torrents and almost inaccessible ridges, 
in the face of an insurgent population, and pursued by a victorious army, 
could not fail to be attended with the greatest disasters. In these circum- 
stances, it was unauiuiously agreed, that enough had been done for the ho- 
nour of the Imperial arms, and that to endeavour to ohlain, by negotiation, a 
convention which might restore the army to thcF’rencli soil, and ultimately 
to renewed operations in the north of Spain, was the most prudent course 
which could be adopted. General Kellerman was selected for this delicate 
mission, and it could not have been intrusted to abler or more skilful hands. 
Enjoying an European reputation, not less from the glory of his father (5), 
the hero of Valmy, than his own inappreciable aebievements on the held of 
Marengo ( Ij, he was at the same time possessed of all the tact and linessc in 
which the French diplomatists e.xcel all those of Europe, with the exception 


(1) Sir A. Wdlcslfy*» Dfspnldici. Ctirw. iv. flD, 
and Krid. Ibid. W.207. lAird Rargb«rsh'«Kri> 
dcQCQ. Ibid. ir. 21 i. lx>ud. i, l4S, l40. >• 216. 

217. 

l>ord Curgbersh, in bts evidence before ibc court 
<»f eiH|uiry, declared,—" 1 recollect, tbal o»» the 
cvruing <»f21^ AugiuUSir Arihur WcUcsley urged 
Sir H. Uuri'ard lo .'ulvancc, giving aaa rcji»mi ikat 
bis right vras some iuilc» nearer to J'urres Vedras 


tliQM tbc onemvi tlut hr bad foor brigades lli;it had 
not been engaged ; ibol Torre» Vedras* was ihv pass 
by which ihc cuciny must rriiro to I.lnbeti, and that 
ill his opinion, by that luovemcnt no (»rt of ihe 
h'rench army rouid reach IJ>boii.'' — - Lvulencf, 
Coiui of Utitiutrjr. — Gos'vood, «v. 214. 

(2)l»ucw. iv. 104. i.220, i oyi »v, 310. 

^3) ./nfr, i. 311. 

(4; iv. l07. 
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of those of Rassia. Perceiving from some hints dropped in conversation by 
the English general, Sir Hew Ilalrymplc, and his brother officers, who were 
not aware tliat he understood their language, that they were far from possess- 
ing the confidence of Sir Arthur Wellesley iu the results to be expected from 
immediate and decisive operations, he began by representing, in the most 
favourable colours, the strength of the French army and the magnitude of 
its resources, especially from the aid of the sailors and artillery of the Russian 
fleet, as well as the resolution of its commander, whom he ilescribed as de- 
tcriuined to bury himself under the ruins of Lisbon rather than submit to any 
conditions derogatory to the honour of the Imperial arms. Having tlius ef- 
fected his object, of producing a favourable impression of the protracted and 
doubtful nature of the contest which awaited them if hostilities were per- 
sisted in, be gradually opened the real object of his mission, which was the 
conclusion of an armistice preparatory to a convention for the evacuation of 
Portugal. The terms proposed were, that the French army should not be 
considered as prisoners of war, but lie sent back to France by sea, with their 
artillery, arms, and baggage; that their partisans in the country should not be 
disquieted on account of their political opinions, but, solar as they desired 
it, be permitted to withdraw with their effects; and that the Russian fleet 
should remain in Lisbon as in a neutral harbour. The tw o first conditions 
A«,.i3. were accepted without any difficulty by all the English generals; 
but Sir Arthur AVellesley strenuously opposed the last, and it was at length 
agreed to refer it to the decision of Sir Charles Cotton, who positively refused 
to agree to it. Foiled in this attempt to extricate the Russian fleet from their 
awkward situation, the French general was obliged to leave them to their 
fate, and a separate convention was some days afterwards concluded with 
Admiml Siniavin, the Russian commander, in virtue of which the whole 
fleet was to be conducted to England and retained in deposit till the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and the officers and crews be transported to Russia 
at the expense of the British government, without any restriction as to their 
future sen-ice (1). 

^'11 scarcely be able to credit the universal burst of 
Hnsumi.m indignation with which this convention was received, both in the 
Irud, l<^ a Peninsular nations and the Hrilish islands. Totally incapable of 
Enquiry. appreciating the real importance of the acquisition of Portugal at 
ii<rn.ii. ofie blow on tlic future progress of the war, the inhabitants of all 
these countries united in condemning a treaty which was thought to step 
between them and the glory which they had earned, or the vengeance which 
was their due. The Portuguese, though they had been in no hurry to con- 
front the invader in the field, and were strangers to the glories of Rolica and 


(l) Kap. i. 230. 329. Gar». ir. lOS, 116, IIT. 
Foy, It. 313. 315. I.ond. i. 152. 160. TM-h. 201. 
209. 

The CoarrnttoD of Cintra excited xack a claiaour 
at tlie tiinr, Yiotb In the KritiKh uikI PcoinAular na* 
tiontp that a aliort cumuiary of its leading pcovUiona 
is iiidispcnsabie. It was |)mrtded that the French 
should cracnatc the foH* of Lisbon and the whole 
kingdom of Portugal, oml be coiirejed to France, 
wiib llicir ortillerj and sixty rounds a.gttn, but 
witli liberty tu serre again'; all other artillery, 
arms, and ammunition to be delivered up to the 
British army and navy; the French army to carry 
with them alt their equipments, the cavalry their 
bones, and Ibe Indiriauals their property ; the sich 
and wounded In Iw intrut^ted to Uie rare of the Bri- 
tish govenunent, and rclurued to France when eon- 


valeKentt tbo fortresses of Klvas, Almeida, Penich^ 
and Pnlmrln shall l>e delivered up as soon as British 
detachments can be sent forward to lake )Kis.sesstoR 
Ilf them; all subjects ef France shall tic protected 
who are itomiciii.-ited ia Portugal ; all their property 
of every description to be guarnuteed to tbe Freoeh 
citizens in I*ortugBl ; no inhabitants of that country 
to be di5f|uielrd on account of their political con- 
duct or opinions; the Spanish troops In the nutody 
of the French armies to be liberated. By tbe supple, 
mentary convention in regard to the Russian Sect, 
it was stipulated that it should be conveyed to («reat 
Britain, to remain in dqfosit with all its stores till 
alx months after the oooclusioo of a general peaco ; 
and the oTCcers ami men meanwhile lo be relumed 
to Rassia without any reatrictiou as to their fulare 
aerrice.— ^Uoavrooo, iv, 
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Vimicra, were yet loud in their complaints of the capitulation which had 
been granted ; and bitterly inveighed against the clauses which, under the 
specious veil of protecting private property, in effect gave the public robbers 
the means of securely carrying off llic stores of private and ecclesiastical 
plunder which they had amassed. The Spaniards re-echoed the same senti- 
ments, and with some appearance of reason; contrasted the unconditional 
surrender of Dupont’s corps at Daylen with the unhappy convention which 
tended only to remove the French army from a situation where it was de- 
tached from the remainder of the imperial forces, and ran the most imminent 
hazard of being made prisoners of war, to one w here it might be more ad- 
vantageously and securely employed in forming the right wing of the army 
with which the invasion of the Peninsula was again to be attempted. Uou.sed 
to the very highest pitch of enthusiasm by the early and decisive successes 
which had attended their arms — panting for their full share of the glories 
which had been won — and nothing doubting that an unconditional surrender 
would immediately follow, and that they should soon see a Marshal of France 
and twenty thousand men arrive as prisoners of war atSpitliead, the Dritish 
people abandoned themselves to unbounded vexation when the capitulation 
was announced which was to convey them without that last di.sgrace being . 
incurred, to swell the invader’s ranks at llocheforl and PUrient. In vain 
were the Park and Tower guns Gred on this as on other triumphs of our arms; 
the public voice refused to join in liic acclamation; the press, both in the 
metropolis and the provinces, loudly condemned the convention as more 
disgraceful than even those of the llelder and Closler Seven, where the Dri- '' 
tish troops had been constrained to sue for terms of accommodation ; many 
of the public journals refused to stain their pages by the obnoxious articles, 
others appeared witJi their columns in mourning, as in a season of national 
calamity; public meetings were assembled in must parts of England, to 
express the general indignation, and call for the punishment of the guilty 
parties; and to such a length did the outcry proceed, that it was deemed in- 
dispensable to appoint a Court of Enquiry, consisting of highly respectable, 
though somewhat anti(|uatcd oflicers, who, after a full investigation, arrived 
at the conclusion that, considering the extraordinary manner in w hich three 
successive commanders had been invested with the direction of the army 
after the battle of Yimiero, it was not surprising that tliat victory had not 
been more vigorously followed ii|) — that unquestionable zeal and Hrmness 
had been exhibited by all the three generals — and that, in the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, no further proceedings were neces,sary. The general 
odium attached to Sir Hew Dalrymple, as the senior oQicer in command at 
the time the convention was signed, though it was evident that the chief fault 
in the case, H there was fault at all, lay with Sir Harry Burrard as the com- 
inander-in-chief when the decisive march to Torres Vedras was declined. 
Such was thegeiieral discontent, that neither of these two generals, notwitli- 
standing the acquittal of the court-martial, were again employed in any con- 
siderable command in the British army ; and it reijiiired all the family in- 
fluence and early celebrity of the hero of Assayo and Yimiero to save the 
future conqueror of Napoli^on from being cut short in the threshold of his 
career, fur no fault whatever of his own, by llie very people upon whom he 
had conferred an inestimable benefit (1). 

(I) Court of Enquiry. Corw. iv. 235, 289. Soulh. for the of Viiniero. But lio l»acl a narrow e»- 

i>* 2?2, 276. Load, i iS7, j65. Tor. ii, $7. 58. cape, uotwitbatandini; all UU t)ory, from tbe ol4o* 

At the meeting of Pariiament, the public tbaolu quy coo»ctiueut mi Uic LouvaUitm of Ciatra.^beo 
of both Uoiuea were voted lo Sir ArUiur WeUaalcj Ooawooo, W. 239* 211. 
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lu The English people in general arrive in ihe end at more sober and 

juiiriur.. rational opinions on political subjects than any other of whom 
history has preserved a record ; hut they are prone, in the lirst instance, in a 
most extraordinary degree, to common delusions or frenzies, which almost 
amount to national insanity. The cruel injustice with which they persecuted 
Sir Robert Caldcr for having gained a victory, perhaps the most momentous 
in its ultimate consequences, and most vital to the safety of the country of 
any recorded in the British annals (1), is an instance of the first— the universal 
and senseless clamour raised about the Convention of Cintra, an example of 
the second. There cannot be a doubt, not only of its expedience at the 
juncture when it was concluded, but of its having been the means of acquir- 
ing the basis on which the whole future successes of the British arms were 
rested. Having missed, perhaps through an excess of caution, the oppor- 
tunity of following up, according to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s advice, the brilliant 
success of Vimicro on the evening of the battle, nothing remained but to 
close with the highly advantageous offer, which at once liberated Portugal 
from its oppressors and established the best possible base for future opera- 
tions. The sea, sterile and unproductive if in the rear of the forces of any 
other power, is the source of strength and vigour to the British armies; to 
them every tide is fraught with plenty, every wind wafts the sinews of war 
on its gales. Thenceforward Lisbon became the great place d’armee to the 
.Englisli army, the stronghold of defence in periods of disaster, the reservoir 
from whence all the muniments of war were drawn in prosperous times. To 
have missed the opportunity of at once, and in the outside of the rainpaign, 
acquiring such a base for future operations, for the vain glory of possibly 
compelling a French corps and marshal, after a bloody siege of several months’ 
duration, to lay down their arms in Lisbon, Elvas, and Almeida, would have 
been sacrificing the solid advantages of war for its empty honours. The resto- 
ration of twenty thousand defeated and dispirited soldiers to the standards 
of the enemy, was a matter of no ^rt of consequence to a sovereign who had 
seven hundred thousand disciplined men at his command; the loss of a whole 
kingdom, of a chain of strong fortresses, of an admirable harbour, of ten sail 
of the line to his ally, of lUepreslige of victory to himself, was a calamity of 
a very different description. Napoleon showed clearly in what light he viewed 
the acquisition of such advantages to the French arms, when, in the outset of 
his career, he stipulated only, in return for his glorious successes in the 
Maritime Alps, the cession of the Piedmontese fortresses from the cabinet of 
Turin (2); and when, after the triumph of Marengo, he at once allowed the 
Austrian army, cut off' from the hereditary states and thrown Iwck on Genoa, 
to retire unmolested to the Mincio, provided only they ceded Alexandria, 
Tortona, and the other strongholds in the west of Lombardy, as the reward 
of victory (5). Uu the present occasion he felt quite as strongly the vast im- 
portance of the fortified bases for future operations, so advantageously 
situated on the edge of the sea, and on the flank of the peninsular plains, 
which had thus, in the very outset of their career, been wrested from him 
by the British arms; had the advantage been gained by himself, he would 
have made Europe ring from side to side with the triumph which had lieeii 
achieved. As it was, he manifested the utmost displeasure at the generals 
who were engaged in the Convention of Cintra; and Jiiiiot, in particular, 
never afterwards regained his conlidcuce or esteem. “ 1 was about,” said 

to V. 159. 

(2) it. l9. 


(3) AntCt IT. 170- 
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he, “ to send Junot lo a council of war; but happily the English got the start 
of me by sending their generals to one, and thus saved me from the pain of 
punishing an old friend (1).” 

Many causes conspired to make the execution of the Convention 
wbich are of Ciiitra 8 matter of great difficulty to all the contracting parties. 
EmoMha The French troops, from the tin>c it was concluded, were con- 
Jn ^nk.Vn sUntly kept together in masses, encamped on the heights and forts, 
cannon directed down the principal streets which led to their 
sapi. s. bivouacks. Notwithstanding these formidable preparations, and 
the proximity of the British forces, who, early in September, approached 
close to Lisbon, it was found to be impossible to prevent the indignation of 
the populace from finding vent in detached acts of aggression ; crowds of 
infuriated peasants incessantly thronged into the city, decorated with rib- 
bons, vociferating shouts of triumph, and bearing on their hats the favourite 
motto, “ Death to the French,” and at night the discharge of fire-arms or 
explosion of petards were heard on all sides, occasioned by skirmishes be- 
tween the enraged populace and the French advanced posts. Ixiison, whose 
unnecessary cruelty had rendered him in an especial manner the object of 
universal hatred, was menaced by a serious attack; while other generals, 
especially Travot, who had executed their orders with humanity, were not 
only unmolested, but traversed the streets alone in perfect safety ; a fact, as 
Colonel Napier justly observes (2), extremely honourable to the Portuguese, 
and conclusive as to the misconduct of the obnoxious officers. But these dif- 
ficulties, great as they were, soon sunk into insignificance when compared 
with those which arose from the discoveries made, in the course of the pre- 
parations for the embarkation, of the extent to which public and private 
plunder had been carried by the French army. Sir John Hope, who had 
been appointed governor of Lisbon, took possession of the castle of Belem 
on the lOth September, and by his firm and vigorous conduct soon reduced 
the unruly multitude to some degree of order; but the complaints which 
daily arose as to the enormous quantity of plunder which the French were 
about to carry off under pretence of its being their private property, con- 
tinually increased, and became the occasion of much more serious embar- 
rassment. The museum, the treasury, the public libraries, the church plate, 
the arsenals of the slate, equally with the houses of individuals, had been 
indiscriminately ransacked ; most of the valuable articles left in the royal 
palace by the flying regent were packed up and ready for embarkation ; all 

(1) Thib. vi. 473. D'Abr. xii. 64* 102. could not have bccu eCTrcluai to cut off tlie retreat 

lie,” uys the Ducbesti of Abrautes, ** to whom of the French across the Tagits into AlenteMf I was 
the whole lifeof Junot wasderoted, alone viewed in clcarlj of opinion. Me/ the htti thing to do was to 
a false light the Convention of Cintra. Every thing canseM to a eoneention, and mUow them to evmeaate 
which was not a triumph he regarded as a defeat ; Portugal. The details of the convention, and the 
and, like Augustus, be never ceased to derotind his agreement to suspend hostilities is a different inat» 
legions from all those w bo bad not succeeded in con* ler ; to both of them J have very serious objections* 
ducting his young conscripts, hardly emerged from 1 do mit know what Sir Hew Dalryinpie proposes to 
boyho<^, to vi£tor)'.~D’AaaAVTas, xii. 04. 103. do, or is instructed to do ; but if I were in bis silua. 

The Duke of ^Aellington's opinion on the expe> tion, 1 would be in Madrid with 30,000 men in lets 
dicnce of the Convention of Cintra was equally * than a month from this lime —Sir A. WaLLULav 
clearly expressed. " If we had not negotiated,’' said to Cnsatu Stvakt, Esq., |«/ Aep/esMer, 1808; 
he, ** we could not have advanced before the 30tb, Unawoou, iv. l3l. Here is the dearest evidence of 
as Sir John Moore’s corps was not ready till that the advantageous results of ohiaining so early jn 
day. The French wonlU by that time have furtifirtl the campaign the great fortified base of Portugal for 
their pwiiioos near Lishun, which, it is probable, the Jiritisli operations. Sir Arthur in a inunlFi pro* 
we could not luve bt.'cn in a silualino to attnek till posed lo have hud twenty thousand men in Madrid ! 
Ihe end of the first week in September. Then, taking lie is a bold man, who, nn ^nrh a suhject, dissents 
the chance of the bad weather depriving us of the from the concurring opinion of Mopdeuii and the 
coinmunication with the fleet of transports •niid vie* Duke of Wcliiiiglou. 
tuaUers, and delaying and rendering nmrv difncult (3) Map. i. 2J1. 
and precariotu our land oi>eralioDs, which after all 
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the money in the public ofliccs was laid hold of ; even the suras lying in the 
DeposUo Publico, a bank where they were placed to await the decision of 
the courts of law on matters of litigation, were appropriated by these insa- 
tiable hands. Junot even demanded live vessels to take away his personal 
elfects. Matters at length rose to such a height that the Dritish commanders 
felt themselves called upon to interfere; and the commissioners, to whom 
the execution of the convention had been intrusted, with much difSculty, 
and after the most violent altercation, succeeded in putting a stop to the dis- 
graceful s]>oliation. These high functionaries, General Beresford and Ix>rd 
Proby, acted with such tirmness, that not only was the progress of the 
plunder arrested, and much which had been seized from the public offices 
Scpi. n. restored, but a general order was extorted from the French com- 
mander, enjoining the immediate restitution of all the property which had 
been taken from public or private establishments within twenty-four hours. 
Yet so inveterate was the habit of plunder in all ranks of tbe French army, 
from the highest to the lowest, that within a few hours after this order was 
issued. Colonel Delambis, Juiiot’s chief aide-de-camp, carried off the Prince 
Regent’s horses — a valuable collection of private pictures was seized on by 
Junot himself — and two carriages belonging to the Duke of Sussex were 
appropriated, which were only gut back by the threat of detaining the gene- 
ral himself os a hostage. At length, however, after vehement discussion 
and a complete revelation of that extraordinary system of public and private 
plunder wliich had been so long and disgracefully the characteristic of the 
French army, the greater part of this ill-gotten spoil was wrested from the 
s«p>. IS. invaders. On the 15th the first division of the fleet sailed from the 

icpi. So. Tagus; by the 50lh the whole were embarked; shortly after Elvas 

and Almeida were given up in terms of the capitulation; and before the 
middle of October not a French soldier remained on tbe soil of Portugal. 
Twenty-two thousand men were disembarked on the coasts of France; tliirty 
thousand had been placed, from Grst to last, by Napoleon under the orders 
of Junot; the remainder had perished of fatigue, disease, falleu in the Geld, 
or voluntarily enlisted in the British army. The convention, though loudly 
disapproved of by the British people, was, on the admission of the French 
themselves, carried into execution with scrupulous good faith by the British 
government ( I ). 

prui.ii The subordinate arrangements consequent ou the decisive events 
hfu which had in this manner liberated Portugal, were soon concluded, 
sh^ To Such was the violence of the groundless clamour which arose in 
England, on the subject of the convention, that all the Generals en- 
gaged in it. Sir Hew Dalrymple, Sir Harry Burrard, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
were obliged to return to Great Britain; where, as already mentioned, their 
conduct in relation to it became the subject of deliberation to a court of en- 
quiry, which, after a long and impartial investigation, returned a report, dis- 
tinguished by little ability, and which in substance found that no blame could 
be attached to any of these officers. Meanwhile, the army, deprived in this 
way for a time of the assistance of the brave leader who had, in so glorious a 
manner, led it to victory, was placed under the command of Sir John Muohjs, 
an officer whose gallant conduct in E^ypt, as well as admirable skill in the 
training and disciplining of his troops, had dready rendered him distinguished 

(t) 1 . 231« 934. Sooth, i. 240> 249. Nevis, vention of Cintra, enjotoed to its govennDCDt its 

ii. 930. 949. Foy, iv. 3S6. 364. Thicb. 239. falthrul execalion. in so far as depended on the 

** That same public opinion, under the influence English ^vernment, tbe convention was executed 
of % free coostituUoo, which condemned the Goo« honourehle fidelitj.^For, it. 396* 
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among all his brethren in arms. His division had landed and joined the other 
troops at Lisbon; while another corps, fifteen thousand strong, under the 
orders of Sir David Baird, whose gallantry and firmness had been conspicuous 
at the storming of Seringapatam, was assembled iiv the British islands, and 
was destined to land at Corunna, descend through Galicia, and co-operate 
with those which had advanced from Portugal, in the plains of Leon. Tlie 
two together, it was hoped, would amount to nearly forty thousand men, 
even after providing in an adequate manner for the security of Portugal, and 
the magazines and depots in the rear; a force which appeared, and doubtless 
was, if tolerably supported by its Peninsular allies, capable of achieving great 
things for the deliverance of Europe. Meanwhile, the Spanish troops, nearly 
five thousand strong, which had been liberated at Lisbon, were equipped 
anew at the expense of the British government, and despatched by sea to Ca- 
talonia, from whence the most pressing representations had been sent of the 
necessity of regular troops to aid the elTorts and improve the discipline of the 
s«i>i- »!• numerous peasants in arms in the province ; the Hussian fleet, in 
conformity with the treaty, was conducted to the British harbours; a central 
junta was formed at I.isbon, to administer the affairs of the kingdom in the 
absence of the Prince Begent; and the preparations for the canqiaign being 
'»• at length completed, the British troops began their march from the 
Portuguese capital, for the seat of war at the foot of the Pyrenees (1). 

decisive influence of the recent successes and central position 
English army, in possession of the capital and principal 
strongholds of the country, rendered the appointment of a Central 
Junta, and the defeat of the local intrigues every where set on foot in order 
to obtain a preponderating voice for particular men in its councils, a com- 
paratively easy task in Portugal. But the case was very different in Spain, 
where jealousy of foreign interference had already risen to a most extrava- 
gant height; where the people entertained a most exaggerated idea of their 
own strength and resources; and many different provincial governments, 
elected under the pressure of necessity in different parts of the country, had 
opposite and jarring pretensions to advance for the supreme direction of 
affairs. Much division, and many dangerous jealousies, were rapidly rising 
upon this subject, when the junta of Seville, whose prudence and success, as 
well as the consideration due to the great cities and opulent province which 
they represented, had already invested with a sort of lead in tlic affairs of the 
Peninsula, had the good fortune to bring forward a project, which, from its 
equity and expedience, soon commanded universal assent. This was, that the 
different supreme juntas, each on the same day, should elect two 
deputies, who should, when united together, form the central government, 
to which all the local authorities were to be subject; — that the local juntas 
should nevertheless continue their functions, in obedience to the commands 
of the supreme junta ; and that the seat of government should he some town 
in La Mancha, equally convenient for all the deputies. This proposal having 
met with general concurrence, the different provincial juntas elected their 
respective representatives for the central government, which was installed 
s«i«- »i. with extraordinary pomp at Aranjuez in the end of .September, and 
immediately commenced its sittings. At first it consisted of twenty-four 
members, but their ranks were soon augmented, by the number of provinces 
which claimed the right of sending representatives, to thirty-five : an un- 
happy medium, too small for a legislative assembly, too large for an executive 

(1) Load. i. I7», ISt. H»p. I. SIT, 2tJ. Se«th. i, 5«T. Mcris, ii. Ml, 887. 
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cabinet. Though it numbered several eminent men and incorruptible patriots 
among its members, particularly Count Florida Blanca, who, though in the 
eightieth year of his age, preserved undecayed the vigour of intellect and 
cautious policy which had distinguished his long administration, and Jovel- 
lanos, in whom the severities of a tedious captivity had still left unextin- 
guished the light of an elevated understanding and the warmth of an un- 
suspecting heart ; yet it was easy to foresee, what subsequent events too 
mournfully veriGed, that it was not composed of the elements calculated 
either to communicate vigour and decision to the national councils, or im- 
press foreign nations with a favourable idea of its probable stability. Formed 
for the most part of persons who were totally unknown, at least to public 
life, before the commencement of the revolution, and many of whom had 
been elevated to greatness solely by its convulsions, it was early distinguished 
by that ovcrwecningjcalousy of their own importance, which in all men is the 
accompaniment of newly, and still more of undeservedly acquired, power, and 
lorn with intestine intrigues, when the utmost possible unanimity and vigour 
were required to enable them to make head against the formidable tempest 
which was arising against them, under the guidance of the Emperor Napo- 
leon (1). 

JiSdui^'oi The Central Junta displayed a becoming vigour in asserting the 
tiK rentni inviolability of their privileges against Cucsta, who had arrested 
one of its members ; but they were far from evincing equal energy 
in the more important duty of providing for the wants of the mi- 
litary force which was to maintain the conflict. So completely had the idea 
of their own invincibility taken possession of the Spaniards, that they never 
once contemplated the possibility of defeat ; and all their arrangements were 
based on the assumption that they were speedily to drive the French over the 
Pyrenees, and intended to meet the contingencies which might then occur. 
Nothing was foreseen or provided for in case of disaster ; there were no ma- 
gazines or reserve stores accumulated in the rear, no positions fortified, no 
fortresses armed ; there was no money in the treasury, no funds in the mi- 
litary chests of the generals ; the soldiers were naked, destitute of shoes, and 
rarely supplied with provisions; the cavalry dismounted ; the artillery in the 
most wretched condition; even the magnificent supplies which the generosity 
of England had thrown with such profuse bounty into the Peninsula, were 
squandered or dilapidated by private cupidity, and seldom reached the pro- 
per objects of their destination. Corruption in its worst form pervaded every 
department of the state; the inferior oGicers sold or plundered the stores, the 
superior, in many instances, made free with the military chest; in the midst 
of the general misrule, the Central Junta, amongst eloquent and pompous de- 
clamations, could find no more worthy object of their practical deliterations 
than discussing the honorary titles which they were to bear, the ample sa- 
laries which they assigtied to themselves, llie dress they were to wear, and 
the form of the medals which were to be suspended round their necks. In 
the midst of this general scene of cujiidity, imliecility, and vanity, nothing 
eOicient was done, either for the service of the armies, or the defence of the 
stale. This deplorable result is not to be ascribed exclusively, or even chiefly, 
to the character of the members of the Coutral Junta, or the leaders at the 
head of the troops ; it arose from the nature of things, the overthrow of all 
regular government in Spain, and the jarring and conflicting interests of the 
popular assemblages by which its place had beeusupplicd. Democratic energy 

(1) Tor< li. lOr 9O»0Ts Mapi i. 293* 308. South, ii. 377i 3l3t JoveUanoa Hamoria, ii. 13, 84* 
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is a powerful auxiliary, and when directed or made use of, in the first in- 
stance, by aristocratic foresight, it often produces the most important results ; 
but its vigour speedily exhausts itself if not sustained by the lasting compul- 
sion of terror or force; and the despotic tyranny of a Committee of Public 
Safety, is not less necessary to give success to its external operations than res- 
tore credit or usefulness to its internal administration (1). 

^‘ilur^au *'* north of Europe, however, decisive steps were adopted by the 

*^*’'*‘®*' government, which had the happiest results, and succeeded 
juiuod. nnd ill restoHug tcu tliousaiid of the veteran soldiers, whom the pru- 
iof u> spoil). dent foresight and anticipating perfidy of Napoleon had so early 
removed from the Peninsula, to the Spanish standards. It has been already 
mentioned, that so early as spring 1807, the French Emperor had made 
it the price of his reconciliation with Spain, after the premature pro- 
clamation of the Prince of Peace in the Octolier preceding, that they should 
furnish sixteen thousand men to aid in the contest in the north of Europe, 
and that the corps of the Marquis of Romana was in consequence forwarded 
to the shores of the Kaltic (2). Soon after the commencement of hostilities 
in the Peninsula, Castanos, who had entered into very cordial and confiden- 
tial communications with .Sir Hew Dalrymple, then chief in command at Gi- 
braltar, strongly represented to that ofiicer the great importance of conveying 
to the Spanish corps, then in Jutland, secret information as to the real state 
of affairs, which was likely to lead at once to their declaring for the cause of 
their country. In consequence of this advice, the English government made 
various attempts to communicate with the Spanish forces, but they were at 
first frustrated by the vigilant eye which the French kept on their doubtful 
allies. At length, however, by the address of a Catholic priest named Ro- 
bertson, the dangerous communication was effected, and Romana was in- 
formed, in a secret conference held in Lahn, of the extraordinary events 
which had occurred in the Peninsula — the victory in Andalusia, the repulse 
from Saragossa, the capitulation of Junot, the flight from Madrid (3). Vio- 
lently agitated at this heart-stirring intelligence, the noble Spaniard did not 
for a moment hesitate as to the course which he should adopt. Robertson 
was immediately sent back with a request that a British naval force might be 
forwarded to convey away his troops, and that, if possible, the assistance of 
Sir John Moore and the English troops at Cottcnbiirg might be granted in aid 
of the undertaking. The latter part of the ret)ucst could not be complied 
with, as Sir John Moore, with the British troops, had already sailed for Eng- 
land; but Admiral Keats, with the fleet stationed in those seas, drew near 
to the coast of Jutland, and suddenly appeared oil' Nyborg in the island of 
t Funen. Romana having seized all the Danish craft he could col- 
lect, pushed across the arm of tiie sea which separated the mainland from 

(I) Tor. ii. S5, lOS. I-onJ. i. 300, J03. Nnp. i- inana. who wai on occoi»i>li'heil scholar, had hern 
310. 31 1 . South, ii. 491. 307, 315. f.irmrrly inliinoto with Mr. Frcre when amhauador 

5 4) .Ta/r. vi. 211. “ ill Spain ; and our day, liarinR rnlhKi when he waj 

3) — — RobrrtMin was dmpatchnl in a boat from rrsfling the Gests of the Cid, tUr Riiftlisb ambassn* 
igoland, nf which tlM RngliUi had recently taken dor suggested a conjectural etnendatino of one of 
possession, to the' coast of Jutland ; but the princi- the lines ( * ). Itomana iiutanlly perceived the pro* 
puldifficnity was to furnish him with a secret sign priety of the pro[Miscd emendation ; and this line sc 
of intelligence which, beyond the reach of any amended was made the nass|iorl which Robertson 
other's observation, might at once convince Romana was to nuke use of. which at once proved success* 
of the reality and importance of his mission. 1'his ful.— .fee SooTaat. Ii. 337. 
was at lost fallen upon In a very siognlar way. Ro. 
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that island, and with the assistance of Keats, made himself master of the Port 
and Castle of Nyhorg. From thence he traversed another strait to Langland, 
where all the troops he could collect were assembled together, and publicly 
informed of the extraordinary events which had occurred in the Peninsula, 
and which went to sever them from the connexion they had so long main- 
tained with their brethren in arms. Kneeling around their standards, 
wrought to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the intelligence they had re- 
ceived, with hands uplifted to heaven, and tears streaming from their eyes, 
they unanimously swore to remain faithful to their country, and brave all 
the anger of the Emperor Napoleon, in the attempt to aid its fortunes. Such 
was the universal zeal which animated them, that one of the regiments 
which lay at Ebcitoft having received the intelligence at ten in the evening, 
immediately started, and marching all night and the greater part of the next 
day, reached their comrades at the point of embarkation in time to get off, 
Ai«. i3. after having marched fifty miles in twenty-one hours. Nine thou- 
s.ind five hundred were brought away, and after touching at Cottenburg were 
forwarded in transports by the English government to the coasts of Galicia, 
where they were disembarked amidst shouts of joy before the middle of Sep- 
tember, in time to share in the dangers which the efforts of Napoleon were 
preparing for their country. The remainder being stationed in the middle of 
Jutland, could not bo rescued, and were made prisoners by the French troops; 
and as the horses of two of the regiments of cavalry which embarked could 
not be provided for in the English ships, they were abandoned on the beach 
by the horsemen whom they had transported so far from their native plains. 
These noble animals, eleven hundred in number, of the true Andalusian 
breed, ail of which were unmutilated, seemed to share in the passions which 
agitated their masters, and no sooner were they liberated on the sands from 
control, than forming into squadrons, they charged violently with loud cries 
against each other, and when the British fleet hove out of sight, they could 
still be discerned by telescopes, lighting with each other on the beach, sur- 
rounded by the dead and the dying, with all the fury of human passions (1). 

n«rpim. This long and unprecedented train of disasters made the deepest 
impression on the foreseeing and prophetic mind of Napoldon. It 

""JJJ not the mere loss of soldiers, fortresses, or territory which af- 

or n.poitaii fected him ; these, to a sovereign possessed of such almost bound- 
less resources, were of little importance and could easily be supplied. It was 
their moral influence which he dreaded ; it was the shake given to the opin- 
ions of men which devoured him with anxiety. No one knew better, or has 
expressed more clearly and emphatically, that his empire was founded en- 
tirely on opinion ; that it was the minds of men whom his owm victories and 
those of the revolution had really subdued - and that great ns their triumphs 
had really been, it was the imaginative idea of their invincibility which con- 
stituted the secret charm which had fascinated and subdued the world. Now, 
however, the spell appeared to be broken ; the veil was drawn aside, the 
charm dissolved. This had been done, too, by hands whose weakness and 
inexperience augmented the severity of the blow. Armies had surrendered, 
kingdoms been evacuated, capitals abandoned; in. Andalusia the French le- 
gions had found the Caudine forks ; in Portugal, experienced the fate of 


(I) Tor. ii. ss, TO. Sooth, ii. J36. SSI. Nap. i. 
337, 338. 

The singular anecdote as to ibe horses, which 
were all of the highest breed, and in Ihe finest 


condition, is related by Soothey on the authority of 
Sir Hichard Keat.i bioMelf, as well as in a conlein- 
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Closlcr Seven. These disasters had been inflicted not by the sternness ofltns- 
sia or the discipline of Austria; not by the skill of civilisation or the perfec- 
tion of art, hut by the simple enthusiasm of an insurgent people; by bands 
at which the French legions had with reason scolfed ; by those island warriors 
whose descent on Uie continent his tutored journals had hailed as the dawn 
of yet brighter glories to the French arms (I). Such misfortunes, coming 
from such quarters, appeared with reason to be doubly calamitous; his pro- 
clamations, instead of the heralds of victory, had become the precursors of 
defeat; and he anticipated in their ultimate efl'cet, not merely the possible 
expulsion of his arms from the Peninsula, but the general resurrection of 
Europe from his authority (2). s 
ir Au“™n" Already this effect had in some degree appeared. — Austria, by a 
and w'coii<- decree of Uth June, had directed the formation of a landwehr, or 
iil‘.'t‘r™^r local militia, in all the provinces of her still vast dominions. The 
iwno a nr Archduke Charles, at the head of the war department, had infused 
D.'.lldf"'*'’ “** uidicard-of activity into all branches of the army ; and three 
•oj. hundred thousand provincial troops, already in the course of 
formation, promised to add an invaluable reserve to thercgularforces. Pressed 
by Napoleon to give some account of such formidable preparations. Count 
Mcttcrnicii, the Imperial ambassador at Paris, alleged the specious excuse 
that the cabinet of Vienna was only imitating the conduct of its powerful 
neighiwurs; and that when Havana had not merely adopted the system of 
the French conscription, but organized nalioual guards, which raised its dis- 
posable force to a hundred thousand men, it became indispensable to take 
A«|. i«.i<oK. corresponding measures of security in the hereditary states. The 
reason assigned was plausible; but it failed to impose upon the French Em- 
peror, who forthwith directed the princes of the Henish confederacy to call 
out and encamp their respective contingents, and shortly after odopted the 
most energetic measures for the augmentation of the military strength of the 
empire (3). 

i'lion/w’*'' **y senatus consultum of the fOth September, the senate of 
jinVm*. d plooed at the disposal of the French Emperor eighty Ihou- 

■•Vy" sand conscripts, taken from those coming to the legal age ( 18 to 
ihrT,"rJrt, fOj, in the years 1800-7-8 and 9, and eighty thousand additional 
mritl." from those of 1810, which last were, in an especial manner, des- 
s.pi. lo. lined to the defence of the coasts and frontiers of the empire. So 
far had the demands of the French Emperor already exceeded the growth of 
the human race, and the boundless consumption of mankind in the revolu- 
tionary wars outstripj)ed even the prolilic powers of uaturc I The adulatory 
expressions with w hich this frightful demand was acquiesced in by the senate, 
was not less characteristic than its anticipating the resources of future years, 
of the iron tyranny as well as fawning servility which distinguished the go- 
vernment of the empire. “ How,” said I.acepede, their president, “ would 
the shades of lA)uis .\1V, of Francis I, of the great Henry, be consoled by the 
generous resolutions taken by Napoleon! The French hasten to respond to 
his sacred voice! He requires a new proof of their aflcction; they hasten 
with generous ardour to furnish it to him. The wish of the French people, 

• (]) iiid the President of UieSimatf, Continent lias in vrery iige heen tlieir tomb.*’ 

in liiA pnblic .«povcb, “can )>e more tigrceable to Fifteen days nrierwonlti the Convention of Cintro 
the French nnd tn the Continent, than to sec the was polili-shed!— bre Monileur, 22U Sept. 1808» 
Knglivit at tenglh throw off the ina^k aild dfsceou (2) Tlaia. vii. 1, l4. Mouth, vi, 3 ^. boulfa. il« 
into the lists to lueri oar warriors WooUlloGod 35il»360> Joni. ii. 79. 81. 
that eighty or a hundred l)ioiuand*1^nglisb woohl (3) Jom. ilr 80 . Pelel» i. 64» 72. 
preMnt tUtntfrlves before m ijaau often field! .'pie' • 
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people, sire ! is the same as that of your Majesty ; the war of Spain i* politic, 
it Ujusl, it is necessary; it will be victorious. May the English send their 
whole armies lo coinhat in the Peninsula; they will furnish only feehle glo- 
ries to our arms, and fresh disgrace to themselves.” Such was the roseate hue 
under which the titled and richly endowed senators of France represented 
the hideous spectacle of a hundred and fifty thousand human beings being 
torn from their homes to meet certain destruction, in the prosecution of the 
most perfidious and unjust aggression recorded in history; and such the 
triumphs which they anticipated for tlieir arms, when Providence was pre- 
paring for them the catastrophes of Salamanca and Yittoria (1). 
suiuMi.rr At the same time, a subsidiary treaty W'as concluded with Prussia, 
if™7i calculated to relieve, in some degree, that unhappy powerfrom the 
srpi. ». chains which had fettered it since the battle of Jena. NapoMon, 
vanquished by nece,ssity, and standing in need of a hundred thousand soldiers 
of the grand army for the Peninsular war, was driven to more moderate sen- 
timents. It was stipulated that, for the space of ten years, the Prussian army 
should not exceed forty thousand men; that Glogau, Stettin, and Custrin 
should he garrisoned by French troops till the entire payment of arrears of 
contributions of every description; that their garrisons, four thousand strong 
each, should he maintained and paid solely at the expense of Prussia; that 
seven military roads, for the use of France and her allies, should traverse the 
Prussian dominions; and that the arrears of the war contributions should be 
reduced to 140,000,000 francs, or L.S, 000,000 sterling; but that, at the ex- 
piration of forty days after these sums were provided for, the French troops 
should, with the exception of these fortresses, evacuate the Prussian domi- 
nions (2). To Prussia this evacuation was a source of unspeakable relief, and 
notwithstanding that the restriction on the army was both humiliating and 
hurtful, yet the cabinet of Frederick William had no alternative but submis- 
sion : although, by the skilful change of the soldiers called out into actual 
service, they eluded the most galling part of the obligation, and prepared 
the means of political resurrection in future times (3j. 
intrrfirw Napolcoii, liowevcr, was well aware that, even after these treaties 
IVIIIl AlFl- and precautions, he was still exposed to great danger from the rc- 
newed hostility of the German States in his rear, while engaged 
with the armies of England and Spain in front in the Peninsula, if he was not 
well secured in the alliance with Uussia, and that it was in the breast of 
Alexander that the true security for the peace of the Continent beyond the 
Uhinc was to be found. This was more especially the case, .is the losses and 
serious aspect of the Spanish war had already rendered it necessary to with- 
draw a large part of the grand army from the north of Germany; and before 
winter, not more than a hundred thousand French soldiers would remain to 
assert the French supremacy in the centre of Europe. Impressed with these 
ideas, the French Emperor used his utmost efforts to prevail on the Czar to 
meet him at a town in the north of Germany, where the destinies of the world 
might be arranged ; and such was the ascendant which he had gained over 
his n>ind during the negotiations at Tilsit, and such the attractions of the 
new objects of ambition in Finland and on the Danube, which he had had the 
address to present to his ambition, that Alexander completely fell into his 
views. Erfurth was the town selected for this purpose, and there a confer- 
ence was held between the two potentates, almost rivalling that of Tilsit in 

(I j Monlj. »i. 3S0. Jom. ii. 82, 8J. (3) Mont*, vi. 3i0. ilarlcas, Sap. v. 113, 121. 

(2) ^nit, Yt. ai6. 
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interest and importance. On his route for Germany, the Emperor met large 
bodies of the grand army on their road from the Rhine to the Pyrenean fron- 
tier ; he addressed them in one of those nervous proclamations which ever 
bear so strong an impress of bis genius, but which, long the heralds of his 
victories, began now to aflbrd a curious contrast to the disasters he was des- 
tined to undergo (1). The troops traversed Prance in the highest spirits, 
animated by the Emperor’s address, inagniliceiitly feasted by the munici- 
palities, beneath triumphal arches, and amidst songs of congratulation from 
their fellow-citizens. Vain illusion ! They were marching only to the scene 
ofprotracted agony ; to whiten by their bones the fields of Spain; to a length- 
ened conflict, which, ushered in at lirst by brilliant victories, was destined 
in the end to thin their ranks by its carnage, and overwhelm their honour 
by its disasters (2). 

Alexander set out before Napoleon, and on his way 
® melancholy visit to the King and Queen of Prussia at Konigs- 
Md ii.,rr. burg. Proceeding on his route, he rapidly traversed the Prussian 
States, received with marked gratilication the honours paid to him by the 
French troops; took Marshal l.annes with him in his own carriage, and ex- 
pressed publicly to the French oflicers the satisfaction which he felt “ at 
linding himself among such brave men, such renowned warriors.” Proceed- 
ing in this manner, and received every where with the utmost distinction by 
the French authorities, he arrived at Weimar late on the evening of the 26th, 
srpt. >4. and found every thing prepared for his reception by his brother the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and the French ambassador Caiilincourt, who had 
arrived two days before. Meanwhile Napoli‘on, in more than regal state, was 
leisurely advancing from Paris, surrounded by the sovereigns, princes, and 
ministers of Germany, enjoying the lirst satisfaction of exhibiting the Russian 
Autocrat awaiting his arrival in an inconsiderable town of Germany, above 
five hundred miles distant from the nearest point of his dominions. At ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th, he made his public entry into Erfurih, 
and after reviewing the troops, proceeded on horseback to meet Alexander, 
who had left Weimar at the same hour to approach his august ally. The two 
sovereigns met on the highway, between the village of Ottsted and Nora, near 
a remarkable pear-tree which is still to be seen on the road-side. Ale.\ander 
immediately descended from his carriage ; Napoli’on alighted from his horse, 
and the two monarchs embraced with the strongest marks of mutual esteem. 
The French Emperor was decorated with the order of St.-Andrew of Russia, 
the Russian bore the grand badge of the legion of honour on his bosom. 
Magnificent presents were interchanged on both parts; side by side the two 
Emperors rode into Weimar, amidst the roar of artillery, the cheers of multi- 
tudes, and the thundering acclamations of ten thousand soldiers. When they 
arrived at the hotel of the Czar the monarchs again embraced, and ascended 
the stairs arm in arm. Napoleon requested Alexander to give him the watch- 
word of the day; he complied, and it was “ Erfurih and confidence.” The 


(l) Soldtrra ! after kaviug tniimplied on ike 
baiikv uf the Daimbe and Ike Vitiuki, yon Uare 
traversed Germany by forv«‘d marckes. I now mtiLe 
ycu iraverse France without giving you a moment’s 
re|w>M}. Soldiers! I have need of you. The Iitdenus 
presence of the leo|ianl (the arms of England)dofilet 
the continent of S|uin and Portugal, l.el it fly 
dismayed at your aspect! lyCt us carry otir arms to 
the Columns of Hercules; there also we have out* 
rages to avenge. ^Soldiers t you have surpassed tlio 
renown of all modern armios, but have you yet 
equalled the glory of the Roman legions, which in 


the same campaign frequently triumphed on the 
nhino and the Euphrates, in lllyrtu and on the 
Tagus ? A long peace, a durable tract of pn»s|>erily, 
tbell lie the reward of your bbours. A true Frcnrb* 
man should never tislc of repose till ibo seas are 
eiifrancbised from ibeir opprrssors.^Soldiers! all 
ibat you have already done, all that you w ill yet do 
for tbe happiness of the French people, will be 
eternally eugraved on iny heart. ‘*~T hissodksu, 
vii. 50- 

(2) Tbib. vU. 49* 51 • Montg. vi. 3S2. Jou. il. 
84*85. 
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two monarch* dined together, and in the evening a general illumination 
evinced the intoxicating joy of the inhabitants (1). 

adequate idea can be formed of tite greatness of Napoleon’s 
•t Erfurib. power, Or the almost irresistible sway which he had acqtiired, in 
northern and central Europe, but by those wbo had witnessed tlie pomp and 
deference with which be was surrounded at Tilsit and Erfurth, and, four years 
afterwards, at Dresden. Environed by a iriHlliant cortege of marshals, gen- 
erals, diplomatists, and staff-olTicers, he was at the same time the object of 
obsequious attention to a crowd of princes and inferior potentates, who de- 
pended on his breath for their political existence or nominal independence. 
All the beauty, rank, and distinction of Germany were assembled ; seventy 
princes or independent sovereigns were in attendance; and literally it might 
be said, that the monarchs of Europe watched for a favourable sign from the 
mighty conqueror’s chamberlains. The two Emperors spent the forenoons to- 
gether, conversing on the public affairs of Europe, and the separate plans of 
administration for their vast dominions; they then rodeoiit in company to a re- 
view or inspection of their respective troops, dined alternately with each 
other, and in Iheevening went to the same box at the theatre. A brilliant band 
of the most distinguished French performers had come from Paris to grace 
the conference, and during a fortnight, the theatre of Erfurth, resplendent 
with illustrious men and beautiful women, beheld the masterpieces of Undue 
and Corneille performed by the talents of Talma, Saint-Prix, Mesdemoiselles 
Duchesnois and Uourgoin, besides a host of inferior performers (2). On the 
Gth October the whole court proceeded to Weimar, where they were magni- 
ficently entertained by the Grand Duke of that place, and Napoldon enjoyed 
the satisfaction of conversing with Goethe, Wieland, and the other illustrious 
men who have thrown an imperishable lustre over German literature. On 
the 7th, the wiiole party visited the field of Jena. An elegant temple had 
been constructed by , the Grand Duke on the highest summit of the Ijind- 
grafenberg, the scene of Napoleon’s frigid bivouac two years before, on the 
night before the battle (5) ; and a little lower down were a number of tents, 


Tbib. Tii.Ol. Mont. ir. 33S. 

2) The aitcntiotis u( Alrximilur aud NapolroO to 
each otiirr at RFfurlh, thongli delicate, were got up 
witU so iDucb aiixifly as to iiDpress the spoclalnrs 
with the impression that the intiiiucj of TiUil bad 
somewhat dedined, and that a reding, of which 
they were on every occasinn so cerj aoiict'ous to 
give public demon»lrationt could not in reality have 
• very d^wp foundutiun. t>n nneoceasimi Alexander 
cxnrc-'sed great admiration for a singularly beauti- 
ful dressing-case, and breakfast .<ujt of ponujuin and 
gold, in Nifp(«li<on*s slcc]>lng apartment : they were 
sent to him as n present un the saiuu evening. At 
tbc rvpresciiLation of Olidipe on October 3i Hbcn 
the line was repeated, ~ 

L'amkted^ gnmd-homaieest an blenfiilt drsDirux.** 

Alexander turned to Napoleon, and presentetl to 
him bis band. A few days after, the Czar, when 
preparing to go into tbe sallc-^-iiianger to dinner, 
porcrirefi that be bad forgotten bis sword. Napor 
Iran immediately unbuckled hts own. and presented 
it to him. — •• 1 accept it as a mark of your friend- 
ship,” replied Alexander. ” Your Majesty may be 
well iMured 1 shall never draw it against you.” 
la tbe midst of all his grandeur, Napoleon bad 
safficient greatness of soul aiul true discernment to 
attempt no concealment of his origin. At dinner 
one day the convcrsatiim turued on the Golden Bull, 
and tbc primate of Germany insisted that it bad 
l*een pahlished In I beg yoar panlon,” 

observed Naisolraa; ” H'ken I tvai a second ftHstr' 


nanl ofmrtiUerr, I was three years at Valence, and 
tbore 1 bad lb« good fortune to lodge with a 
learned person, in whose library 1 IcOrn^ thst and 
many other valuable details. Nature has gives me 
a memory singularly Iciiaoioua of figures.'’ Made- 
moiselle nonrgoin, «ho«c jwrsonal charms were 
equal to her talents ns au artresf, auracted the t»ar> 
licubr notice of tbe Emperor Alexander ; and lie 
etupiiivd of Najml^n if there would hr any incon- 
venience in IkU forming tier personal acfjuaintaatu* 
“ None whatever,” replied Napoleon, “ except that 
it would be a certain mosleof making yfm thorough- 
ly known to all Paris, i'be day after to-morrow, at 
tiie post hour, tbe most minute pailiculars of your 
visits to her will be dispatched; and boon there 
will not bea etatoary in l^isvrhe-wiUi^oi 
situation to miKlel your person from bead to font.” 
This bint thn effect of cooling the rising 
|iawiioti of the Hussian Ein]»cror, who, with all his 
admiration for the fair sex, had an extreme appre- 
hension of such a spevie.s of notoriety. It was at 
Hrfurlb that Napoleon mndotbe mrmorable obser- 
vation to Talma on his erroneous view of the 
rhnnicter of Nero, in the BriUnoicus of Raciiic : 
that tbe poet bad uol represented him as such in 
the coinmencciuent of his career; and that U waa 
not till love, Ills ruling passion at tbe inoinenl, was 
thwarted, that he became violent, cruel, and tyran- 
nical.— See L*s CaSAS, iv. 232; aud TmzAunaAU, 
vii. 61, C5, 71. , . 

(l) Mtde, v. 8C(). 
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of gumptuons congtruclion, where the Emperor and lug eortSge of kings were 
entertained, and from whence he pointed out to Alexander the line of the 
diflerent movements, which, on that memorable spot, had led to the over- 
throw of his most cherished projects. At length, after seventeen days spent 
together in the closest intimacy, the two Emperors, on the lAih October, the 
anniversary of the battle of Jena, rode out together to the spot where they 
had met on the 27th September; they there alighted from their horses, and 
walked side by side for a few minutes in close conversation, and then em- 
bracing, l)ade each other a linal adieu. Alexander returned rapidly towards 
Poland; Napoldoii remeasured his steps slowly and pensively towards Er- 
furth. They never metagain in this world (f ). 

Though Austria was not admitted as a party to the conference at Erfurth, 
Karon'Vincent, envoy of the cabinet of Vienna, came with a letter from the 
Emperor Francis on the subject of the armaments on either side in southern 
Germany; and a joint memorial was presented by the Emperors of France 
and Russia, proposing a termination of hostilities to the government of Great 
Britain. But these important state papers will more fitly come under consi- 
deration in the succeeding chapters, which treat specifically of the affairs of 
Austria and England at this momentous crisis of their history (2). 

SFPfft Tlnfi But it was neither to amuse themselves with reviews and theatri- 
representations, nor to make proposals to Austria and England, 

nutnimce. ^'hich they were well aware could not be listened to, that the two 
Emperors had come so far and remained together so long. It was with no 
view to peace, but, on the contrary-, with a clear prophetic anticipation of 
an approaching multiplication of hostilities, that the conference at Erfurth 
took place. Napoleon clearly perceived that Austria was about to take ad- 
vantage of his immersion in the Peninsular war, and of the extraordinary 
preparations which England was making for a continental campaign, to 
renew the contest in Germany, and it was to Russia alone that he could 
look for a sure guarantee of tlie peace of the North of Europe during the 
arduous crisis which was approaching. Albeit internally convinced of the 
necessity of a fearful contest in the end with the power of France, Alexander 
was not less sensible of the importance of gaining time for the preparations 
for it; and, strongly impressed with the conviction that the peculiar and 
national interests of Russia, were in the mean time chiefly to be promoted by 
remaining firm in the French alliance, and that when the evil day did come, 
the best preparation for it would be found in the augmentation of the strength 
of the empire in Finland and on the Danube, which was likely to follow an 
adherence to his present engagements. Thus, while both these great po- 
tentates were lavishing professions of friendship and regard on each other, 
they were in reality nursing the feelings destined to lead to inextinguishable 
hostility in their hearts ; Napoleon returned, almost blinded by Russian 
flattery, to Paris, to prepare, in the subjugation of the Peninsula, the means 
of arranging the countless host which he was afterwards to lead to the Krem- 
lin; and Alexander, loaded with French presents, remeasured his steps to 
Muscovy to organize the force, destined, after adding Finland and the Prin- 
cipalities on the Danube to his dominions, to hurl back to the Seine the tide 
of Gallic invasion (3). 

(t) Tbib. vU. 6l< 70- Montg, vi. 353. 35i< Las throne maybe, it will always be found too imall 
Cat. IT. 233. Hard. i. 239* for two masters.'*— Mdstoaii.i.am». vt. 354- 

In one of ibeir conversations Alexander strongly ^2) Sru below, Cbaps. fi«. and liii. 

Mresriitcd to the French Etn(}cror the resistancu (3) Tbib. vU. 79. 7B. Boutmirlin, i. 33, 39i 45. 
I^ich be experienced in his senate from the uristo> Jom. Hi. 36. 

cratic chiefs, in bis projects for the public good. ** The Em{>eror Alexander.*' say* noulourlln. 
** Believe me." said Nupol^u, ** bow large soever a felt that the alliaoee concluded at Tilsit and 
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Ttiwr of iho 7 j,(j conferences of Erfurth were not reduced, like those of Tilsit, 

eoniPrtncn *1 • 1 • r » ' t t t ' 

belli ibrre. to formol Or socrct treaties ; at least, if such were signed, they have 
not yet transpired from any of the European archives. But they were not, 
on that account, the less important, or the less calculated to determine, for 
a course of years, the fate of the continental monarchies. In the verbal con- 
versations which took place, the great object of the two potentates was to 
obtain the consent of each other to their respective projects of aggrandize- 
ment, at the expense of the lesser slates in their vicinity; and their mutual 
interests or necessities rendered this an easy task. Alexander gave his sanc- 
tion to the invasion of Spain and Portugal, and the placing of Princes of the 
Bonaparte Dynasty on the thrones of the Peninsula, as well as to the esta- 
blishment of Mural in the kingdom of .Naples, and the aunexation of Tuscany 
to the French empire. The cITects of this consent soon appeared, in the ac- 
crediting of Russian ambassadors to the courts of these infant sovereigns. 
On the other hand, Napoleon consented to the uniting of Finland, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia to the already vast dominions of the Czar, admitted his rela- 
tion and future brother-in-law, the Grand Duke of Oldcnberg, into the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, gave satisfactory explanations in regard to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and held out to the Emperor of the East the prospects of 
obtaining aid from France in the attempt to stretch his mighty arms over 
the .\siastic continent, and give a deadly wound to the power of England on 
the plains of ilindostan. In return for so many concessions, he procured 
from Alexander a promise to aid France with a considerable force in the 
event of a war with Austria; and conceded to his earnest entreaties a con- 
siderable relaxation of the oppressive burdens under which Prussia had so 
long groaned. The arrear of coulribulions, fixed at 140,000,000 francs, by 
the treaty of 8th September (1), was reduced to 121>,fl00,000; and a more 
important relaxation took place in the form of payment, by which, in con- 
sideration of 50,000,000 of francs received by Daru on the 5th November 
and 70,000,000 more, for which promissory-notes were granted, the royal 
revenues were to be restored to the Prussian authorities; and the French 
troops, which were urgently required in the Peninsula, were, with the ex- 
ception of the garrisons of Stettin, Custrin, and Giogau, entirely to evacuate 
the Ih'iissiau dominions. Thus had Napoleon the address to make his disas- 
ters in Spain, which imperatively required the removal of the French troops 
from the North of Germany, the means of gratifying Alexander by an appa- 
rent concession to his wishes, and diminishing the irritation of Prussia, 
which, in the event of hostilities with Austria, might prove, even after all 
its disasters, a formidable enemy in bis rear. Two otlier more delicate sub- 
jects of discussion were, after being touched on, averted rather than settled, 
by the diplomatic skill of the two Emperors, and left the seed of inextinguish- 
able future jealousy in their minds. The first was a proposal by Napoleon, 
who already had resolved to divorce Josephine, for the iiaud of the Grand 
Duchess Catharine Paulowna, the favourite sister of the Emperor; a proposal 
which the astute Russian evaded by referring the matter not to the reigning 

cemeiitrd at Erfurth, at soon as it ceased to t>e yarded the rupture as near and lUMvoidable, and 
confiinoable to the interests of Napolt^ii, would thenceforward applied himself silently to urgauixe 
cuuieto an eiidt aud that the grand crisis was ap* the immeuse resources of bis stales, to resist the 
pruachiiig which was destttted either to consolidate danger which was approaching; a danger which 
the universal empire which the French Km|veror promised to he the more terrible, that Russia would 
was endeavouriiig to establish on the Continent, or have to sustain it, to all appearance alone, against 
to break the chains which retained so many Conti- the accnniulaied forces of the greater part of Eu< 
Denial states under his rule. l>ctcrinlned never to ropc.’'^BoDroeau?(, t. 45* 

. snbmit to any conditiou iuconsblent with the (t) t 1. p. }7C. 

honour of tiis crowo, the Brnperor of Ituuia re« 
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Empress, whose ambition its brilliancy miglit have dazzled, but the Empress- 
Dowager, whose firmness of character was proof against tlic seduction, and 
who hastened to terminate tlie dangerous negotiation by alleging religions 
scruples, and shortly after marrying her daughter to Prince Oldenbcrg. The 
second was, the amicable but resolute contest for the possession of Constan- 
tinople. Napoldon, as he himself has told us (1), could not bring his mind to 
cede to his rival the Queen of the East : Alexander, with justice, regarded it 
as the outlet to his southern dominions — the back-door of bis empire, and 
was earnest that its key should be placed in his hand. FcaKul of interrupt- 
ing their present harmony by any sucli irreconcilable theme of discord, the 
subject was, by common consent, laid aside : the city of Constantine was 
suffered to remain in the hands of the Turks, who, in every other respect, 
were abandoned to Muscovite ambition; but the tender point had been 
touched — the chord which jarred in the hearts of eacli struck ; and the in- 
estimable prize formed the secret subject of hostility, which, as much as 
jealousy of English power, afterwards led the French legions to Borodino and 
the Kremlin(2). 

Ro* », iiot. Immediately after the conference at Erfurth, a formal treaty was 
concluded with Prussia, by whicli the alleviations to her miseries provided 
for by tiie arbiters of Europe were reduced to writing : and in a short time 
the evacuation of the Prussian States, with the exception of the three re- 
tained fortresses, look place. Restored by this removal, and llie recovery of 
the right of collecting his revenue, in a certain degree to bis rank of an inde- 
Dcc. j. pendent sovereign, Frederick William, in company with bis beau- 
tiful Queen, returned to the capital, and made bis public entry into Berlin 
amidst the transports and tears of bis subjects (3). 

JuIJd Kioi’ secret objects of the conference at Erfurth soon developed 
themselves. Murat was declared by Kapolcon King of Maples and 
pottMAinn of Sicily ; and leaving the theatre of his sanguinary measures and rash 
tu^doiniii. j,gg(i|i(y jg Peninsulo, hastened to take possession of his newly 
acquired dominions. He was received witli universal joy by the inconstant 
people, who seemed equally delighted with any sovereign sent to them by 
the great northern conqueror. Ills entry into Maples was as great a scene of 
triumph, felicitations, and enthusiasm, as that of Joseph bad been. Shortly 
afterwards, however, lie gave proof of llie vigour which was at least to attend 
his military operations, by a successful expedition against the island of Capri, 
which the English had held for three years, but now yielded, with a small 
garrison under .Sir Hudson l.owc, which capitulated and was sent back lo 
England, to a vigorous and well-conceived attack from the French forces (T). 
R.poKoo Secured by the conferences at Erfurth from all danger in his rear, 
i'.ru. Napoleon speedily returned to Paris; and after presiding over the 
opening of the Legislative Assembly, then resolved, witli his wonted vigour, 
to set out for the Pyrenees, determined by a sudden attack to disperse the 
Spanish armaments and capture .Madrid, before cither the Eiiglisli auxiliaries 
could acquire a solid foundation in the Peninsula, or Austria could gain 
time to put in motion the extensive armaments slic was preparing on the 
oci 79 . Danube. Leaving Paris in llie end of October, lie arrived at Bayonne 

(l) ** We lalkM!/' Mys NA|wU^it. of tW arr«irs worth « kinploiu.">-LiA Casis» iv. ’i3l* and 
of I’urkcy at IvrfurUi. Alexander was xvry drstruu-i O'MsAas, i. 

that 1 should consent to his ohi uiiiiig pussMsioii uf (2’ Tliib. vii. 76» 78* Hard. x. 239. Bout. 

ConstBiiliiiopIc, hut I could ii<n*rr liring iny mind 1. 34» 3a. Jniu. iii. 3d. ha* 232f 2i3. 

to consent to it. It is tbo finest Uarhuur in llio O'Mrara. !. 382. 

world, is placed io the finest sitoatiou, aud is itself (8) .Monlg. «i. 363. Martens, .Sup. r. lod. 

(4) ThiU. vii. i Itf. Dot. iv. 237. 23U. 
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M». t- Oil the 3d November, and immediately disposed his forces for active 
operations (1). 

The effect of the vigorous exertions which he had made to strengthen his 
armies in that quarter, was now beginning to display itself. The fifty thou- 
sand soldiers who, in the middle of Augnst, were concentrated on the Ebro, 
dejected by disaster, dispirited by defeat, bad now swelled by the 
ik< Ebro, end of September, as if by enchantment, to ninety thousand men, 
present under arms on the Ebro, brides twenty thousand under St.-Cyr, in 
Catalonia. This body, already so formidable, subsequently received vast ac- 
cessions of force from the troops arriving from Germany, especially the Im- 
perial Guard, and the corps of Sonlt, Ney, and Mortier, all of which were 
veterans from the Grand Army, confident in themselves, and inured to vic- 
tory. Daring the whole of October, the road from Bayonne to Vittoria was 
crowded with horsemen and carriages ; through every opening in the Pyre- 
nees, foot-soldiers were ponring in endless multitudes to reinforce the grand 
master in Navarre. Conformably to his general custom, Napoldon divided the 
whole army into eight corps, commanded by so many marshals, whose 
names, already rendered immortal in the rolls of fame, seemed a sure presage 
to victory (2). Their united force, when the Emperor took the field in the 
beginning of November, was not less than three hundred thousand men, of 
whom at least forty thousand were cavalry ; and, after deducting the troops 
in Catalonia, and those which required to be maintained in garrison in the 
northern fortresses, and the sick and absent, at least a hundred and eighty 
thousand could be relied on for offensive operations on the Ebro. But the 
magnitude of this force, great as it was, constituted the least formidable part 
of its character. It was its incomparable discipline, spirit, and equipment, 
the skill and vigour of its officers, the docility and experience of its soldiers, 
the central and impregnable position which it occupied among the mountains 
of Navarre, and the unity of design which it was well known would soon be 
communicated to its operations by the consummate talents of Napoldon , 
which constituted its real strength and rendered the friends of freedom ini 
Europe justly fearful of the collision of such a host with the divided and in- 
experienced armies of the Spanish provinces ( 5 ). 

Poilttom' These armies, though very numerous on paper, and in consider- 
SflbTspm ®We strength in the field, were far from being in a situation, either 
from discipline, equipment, or position, to make head against so 
formidable an enemy. The Spanish troops were divided into three armies ; 
that of the ngbt, under Palafox, consisting of eighteen thousand infantry, and 
five hundred horse, occupied the country between Saragossa and Sanguessa, 

O) Tbib. tH. ISO, I5». 11 .< -'f SM 

(3) First corfM, Victor* Puke of Bellauo, 

Second do., BeMirreA, Puke of Istria, afterwards SouJt* Poke of Pabnalia* « .... 33i0$4 

'rhirddo.* klMcey, Duke of Comegliano* S7.690 

Fourth do.» I.efcbTre, Duke of UaoUic, )6vM4 

Fifth do., Mortier, Duke of Trevi.Ao, 24i7l3 

Sixth do., Ner, Duke of £lehmg«o» 

Seventh dn., Ueneral SU-Cyr in CataJoaia, 42,107 

Eighth do., Junot, Puke of Abrantes, 25,730 

Eeserre, Mapoimn in pccaoffi^ 42*382 

On march from France, 14,060 

310,690 

(3) Tor. ii. 119> Nap. i. 361, 362, 377« South, with the aid of God, crown ot ktadrid the King of 
ii. 386, 387> Tbib. rii. f 52. Spain, and piant mj eagles on the towers of Lisbon /’* 

^fore assnming the comonDi] of the army, Na* ^Discourse, 2S/A Ortober, 1808> Jtfomteur, 26fA 
pol^n had said, in his opening address to tho October, 1808; and Tnia. vit. 86; and Imperiai 
LegiklatiTe Body at Faria, In a few days 1 ahall aet Hustei^roils, Narisa, i. 88, Appendt*. 
out to placo Biya^ ^ baud of my amy, amd 
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ami \\ as composed almost entirely of Arragonese : the centre, under Castanos, 
which boasted of the victors of Bayien in its ranks, was twenty-eight thou- 
sand stroug, iucludcd thirteen hundred horse, and had thirty-six pieces of 
cannon; it lay at Tarazonaand Agreda, right opposite to the French position; 
tlie left, under RIake, thirty thousand in number, almost entirely Galicians, 
but witli hardly any cavalry, and only twenty-six guns, was stationed on the 
rocky mountains near Reynosa, from whence the Ebro takes its rise. Thus, 
seventy-four thousand infantry, and two thousand horse, with eighty-six 
guns, were all that the Spaniards could rely upon for immediate operations 
on the Ebro; for although considerable reserves were collecting in the rcar(f ), 
yet they were too far from the scene of action, and their discipline and equip- 
ment not in a sulhcient state of forwardness to permit of their cither arriv- 
ing in time at the theatre of conflict, or taking any useful part in it, if they 
were tlierc. Seventy thousand Spanish infantry and two thousand Sfianish 
cavalry, could never be considered a match for a hundred and fifty thousand 
French foot, and thirty thousand horse, even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances : least of all could they be relied on, when the French occupied 
a central position, defended by almost inaceessible mountains, and were guid- 
ed by one commander of consummate abilities; while their undisciplined an- 
tagonists, scattered over a circumference two hundred miles in length, and 
separated from each other hy deep ravines, rapid rivers, and impassable 
ridges, were under the command of diOerent and independent generals, 
jealous of each other, and gifted with comparatively moderate military ta- 
lents (2). 

March, po- Tlic British forces, it is true, under Sir John Moore and Sir David 
Iu™,'ih"if Baird, were rapidly approaching the scene of action ; but their dis- 
t^Brittoh tance, notwithstanding all their cflbrts, was still such as to pre- 
Oct. ii. elude the hope of their being in a situation to render any effectual 
assistance. Sir John .Moore’s forces, which set out on their march from Lis- 
bon, as already mentioned, in the middle of October, had broken, for the sake 
of procuring better roads for the artillery and waggon-train, into two co- 
lumns; and while the main body, under Sir John in person, followed the di- 
rect road by Abrantes, .\hneida, and Ciudad Rodrigo, a lesser division, but 
with the reserve and most of the guns, took the more circuitous route by 
8. Ellvas, Radajoz, Talavera, and Madrid. It was not, however, till the 
8th November, that this heavily encumbered corps reached the Spanish ca- 
pitai, and on the 27th of the same month that it crossed the Gua- 
darrama mountains, before which time the fate of all the Spanish armies on 
the Ebro was scaled. Meanwhile, Sir John Moore was farther advanced ; for, 
Kwr. II. on the ffth, he crossed the Spanish frontier, and, on the 18th, had 
collected the bulk of his forces at Salamanca; but Sir David Baird, who had 
'»• landed at Corunna on the 13th October, had only, by great exer- 
tion, succeeded in reaching Astorga in Leon, four days’ march from Sala- 
manca, on the 20th November. Thus, the British army, not in all more than 
thirty thousand strong, was split into three divisions severally stationed at 

(1) Th««e Tt*ent* m re to W u faBowt t bat tWj were from (be scene of ocUoiH 

And bad, fer the moat port, hardlj eeqaired the rudimenU of the mUitery ort. 


Cestiliona at SegoTio, about ISO mllei ia the rear» 12,000 

Estreiaadurans at Talavera, 13,000 

Aodaluaianit in La Maucha, 14,000 

Aatorians io reserreat Llanea, 1$,000 


ToUl, 57,000 


(3) n«p, i. M2, 363, Tor. u, 103, IM. Tbib, tU. 133, 133. Th. it. IM. 
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the Escurial, Salamanca, and Astorga, distant eighty or a hundred miles from 
each other, and without any common base or line of operations ; and the Spa- 
niards, a hundred miles forther in advance, were also divided into three ar- 
mies, separated by still greater distances from each other, while Napoldon lay 
with a hundred and eighty thousand veteran troops clustered round the basin 
of Vittoria. It was easy to see that the Allies, exhibiting in this respect a me- 
lancholy contrast to their antagonists, were but novices in the art of war, wad 
signally ignorant of the importance of time in its combinations; and that the 
English in particular, inheriting too much of the character of their Saxon an- 
cestors, were, like Athelstane the Unready, still unprepared to strike till the 
moment for decisive operations bad passed (1). 
uimniient, Napol^on, who was well aware of the importance of striking a de- 
)>fi cisive blov^n the outset, and dispersing the Spanish armies in hit 
Kdwi“” before the warlike and disciplined reserve of the English 

Napoitoo. troops could arrive at the scene of action, lost no time, after his 
arrival on the Bidassoa, in pressing forward die most active operations. Some 
inconsiderable actions had, before his arrival, taken place on the left, where 
Blake had, since the 18th September, been engaged in an offensive move- 
ment, from which no material results had ensued. Prior to this the French 
had evacuated Burgos and Tudela, and extended themselves towards Bilboa, 
which they still held, much against the will of Napoldon, who strongly cen- 
sured such a proceeding, as gaining nothing in strength of position, and los- 
ing much in moral influence (2). Blake broke up from Reynosa on the 18lh 

(l) ii* 470* Nip, I. 42S, 4Sl. Load. I. period WM {mpradicable for tLe 

J8lt 199. nave been I go^reasoo forseuding the wboleanaj 

These observations apply to those having the go* round by Elves, but it could be none for se{»arating 
acral directiou of the Allied campaign, and espe* it into two parts, severed by two huodred mim 
cially the English govemmeut, who^ at this period, from each other, and exposing either to the chance 
were far from being adequately impressed with the of deslrnctinn, wbeu the other was not at band to 
vital importance of time in war. Their instructions lend it any support. Colonel Napier, much to bii 
for the campaigu were dated so late as October 6. credit, admits that this separation violated a greet 
Both the gallant generals intrusted with the direc- military principle, though he endeavours to defend 
tiou of the English army, pressed forward with all it in that particular case as unatiended with danger, 
imaginable expedition lAer they received them; It wilt appear in the sequel, that the greatest com* 
and Sir John Moore in particular, as it will appear manders sometimes unnecessarily fall into a simitar 
in the sequel, with moorurul resolntion, commenced forgcifalness; and that the cantoning the Rngliah 
an important advance, under circumstanceB, to ull infantry apart from the cavalry and artillery on the 
but a soldier of honour, ullerly desperate. It was Flemish frontier, and withiu the reach of the ene* 
impossible for him to cominence operations before my's attack, in 18J5, bad wellnigh induced • 
the junction with Sir David Baird, which did not serious disasterat Quatre>Bras.-^«e NArixa,i. 834* 
take place till the end of November. But still, in all and Infra, vol. viii., voce Il'oterloo, 
concerned, there was at this period an evident want (2) The line of the Ebro," says Napoleon,** Wit 
of the vigour and expedition requisite for success in actually taken ; it must he kept. To advance froa 
war. Napoidon would never have permitted the that river without an object, would cre.'tte indeci* 
main English army to Itave lingered inactive at Lis • sinii ; but why evacuate Burgos— why abandon Tw 
bon from the end of August, when the ConvenUon dels? Both wereof importance, both politically and 
at Cintra was concluded, till the middle of October, monlly; the latter as commanding a stone bridge 
when the march for Spain commenced, uor delayed and the canal of Saragossa | the former as the c.iptlal 
the British expedition under .Sir Osvid Baird till it of a province, the ceutre of many communications, 
resched the Spsnish shores for the first time on the a town of great fame, and of retalive value to the 
18th of that month. But these were the faults Frenchanny. IfoccQpiedinforee,itwouhlthreatefi 

of government The greatest error, in a Pulcncia, Valladolid, even Madrid itself. If the 

Military point of view, of Sir John Moore, vras se* enemy occupies Burgos, Logrono, and Tudela, the 
panting the artillery from the infantry and cavalry Krvoch army will be in a pitifnl aitnatioB.” It is re* 
in the advance into Spain. For this oblivion of the oiarkable Imw early the experienced eye of the 
first rule of milHary movements, vis. to station each French Emperor, at the distance of three hundred 
nortiou of the army so that its different arms nmy, leagues from the scene of action, dUeemed the mi« 
Incase ef need, support and aid each other, it is litary iioj>ortance of Buaeos— a town then unknown 
hardly possible to find any excuse. It is diflirult to to military feme : but the value of which was nfior- 
cooceivehowthedirectroadbyAlmeidaoouldaUhat wards sostrongly felt by the Duke of Wetlington, 
period have been impassable for artillery and wag> that he strain^ every nerve, and exposed himself 
MRS, when it had so recently before been trsvers^ to Imminent risk in the cloee of the brilliant csns> 
by Junot, with all bis army, and vras ever after the paign of 1812, in the unsuceessfal alteropl to effect 
greatlineofmllitarycoammiikiitionwhich the Duke Ils reduction.— Nott, Sur Us ,4/fairts d^Espa- 
of Wellington made use of from the eapital to the gne, August 1888i <«Aen of Nsrua, sdpft 

fcoolaert and, at any rate, if the passage at that No. iv. p. ||. 
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■' T September with tliirty tliousand (.alicians, and advanced to Santander. The 
:. stpi. j». effect of this niovcmcnt was to make the French concentrate their 
, s.ni. 13. forces in the basin of Vittoria; and Blake attacked Bilhoa with 
“ lifteen thou.sand men, which fell the day after it was invested; while the 
French withdrew up the valley of Durango, and all the lateral valleys in its 
vicinity, to the higher parts of the mountains of Navarre. But though these 
. '*■ operations were at first successful, yet the natural effects of the presumption 

, and want of foresight of the Spanish government and generals, soon deve- 
loped itself. Blake had engaged in this laborious and dangerous mountain 
/' warfare without magazine stores, or any liase of operations, and with only 

‘ V , ‘ sevenlv rounds of ammunition for each gun. His men, when the winter was 

■ ^ . approaching and the snow beginning to fall, were without great-coats, and 
V, . ' many without shoes. The bulkofhisforces, grouped around Burgos, exposed 
his right flank to successful attack ( 1 ). 

'■ Era'll ^ combined attack had been arranged between the Spanish gene- 
; Lqjrono. rals along the whole circumference which they occupied upon the 
■ central mountain position of the French army. But such a complicated 
Oct. 13 . movement, diflicult and hazardous even with the best disciplined 
: troops, when acting along such an extensive and rugged line of country, was 

altogether hopeless with the disorderly and ill-appointed bunds of the I’en- 
insular patriots. An attack by Castanos, with the Andalusian army, upon the 
French posts on the Ebro around l>ogrono, though at the lirst attended with 
some success, at length terminated in disaster; and the Spanish division of 
, I’ignatclli was driven back with the loss of all its artillery, and innnediately 

.. .. ^.dispersed. Discouraged by tliis check, Castanos fell back to Calahorra; and 
. dissensions, threatening very serious consequences, broke out between that 

■ ^.general and Palafox, who retired with the Arragoncse levies towards Sara- 
* . 'gossa. Meanwhile Blake, whose forces, from the junction of the troops under 
llomana, which had come up from Corunna, and the Asturians, with whom 
was in communication near Santander, were increased to nearly lifty 
• :. . ’k ' thousand men, commenced a forward movement on the French left in the 
-V , Biscayan provinces, and stretching himself out by the sea-coast, and up the 
.valley of Durango, threatened to interpose between the advanced divisions 
<■; ' ^ of Lefebvre and Ney’s corps, which lay most exposed, and their commuiiica- 
tion with the French frontier on the Bidassoa (2). 

/ Dcfnior This offensive movement was well conceived, and if conducted 

' ; ■ T 0 .V 0 .I! and followed up with the requisite vigour, might have led to great 

oci. 3 i. results. Asitw'as,however, his forces weresoscaltered, that though 
thirty-six thousand were under his immediate orders, only seventeen thou- 
< • sand were collected by Blake in front of the enemy, without any artillery, in 
. . 1 - the valley of Durango; the remainder being stretched inactive along the 
sea-cost, or separated from the main body by impassable mountain ridges. ^ 
Alarmed, however, by the probable consequence of an interposition of such a 
force between the bulk of his troops and their communications with Bayonne 
' and St.-Sebastians, Lefebvre resolved to make a general attack upon the 
enemy, and drive them back to the neighbourhood of Bilboa. Desceudingfrom 
- -the heights of Durango undercover of a thick fog, he suddenly attacked the 
V oti. 3 i. Spanish army at daybreak on the 3fst October, with such vigour, 
that the divisions in front were thrown back on those in the rear, and the 
whole driven in utter confusion to Bilboa, from whence they continued their 


(I) Kap. i. 3tS. Swilii. i. 3«1. 38tl- Tor. iJ. 
1(H, 105. 
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(2) Tor. il tltf» 1I9> ^ap. i» 368* 
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rclreal in the night to Balmascda, in the direction of tlie Asturias. Lefchvre 
followed him up next day ; but Blake having assembled his troops, turned 
uDou his pursuers, and after some sharp partial eugagcraenls, the trench, 
retired to Mboa, of which they were allowed to retain undisturbed posses- 

Matters were in Uiis sUte in Navarre and Biscay, when Napoleon 
arrived at Vittoria, and instantly, as if by an electric shock, com- 
Irmirroo jimijicated hisown unequalled energy to the operations of the army. 

Disapproving of Ufcbvre’s unsupported attack upon Blake, which 
promised merely to force him back from the scene of acUou, without effecting 
those decisive resulU which his presence both usually occasioned and at pre- . 
sent required, he immediately gave orders for the most vigorous oiicrations. - 
The position of the allied armies promised the greatest results to immediate ' . 
attack Blake with twenty-five thousand defeated and starving mountaineers, 
was near Espinosa in Biscay ; the Conde de Belvidere, with the Estremaduran 
levies twelve thousand strong, was in Burgos; UsUnos and Palafox, little 
dream’ingof the danger which was approaching, were preparing to advance 
again towards Logrono, and confidently expected to drive the invaders over 
tL Pvrenecs; while the English forces, slowly converging towards the scene 
of acUon were still scattered, from Corunna to Madrid, over the half of Spain. 
Nanolion, on the other hand, had a hundred thousand excellent trooiis ready 
for immediate operations, in a circumference of twenty miles round his 
headquarters at Vittoria, besides nearly an equal force at a greater distance 

in Biscay and Navarre (i). , ^ j 

Dri-.oi The plans of the French Emperor were immediately formed. 

»i Diako, whoso eyes were at length opened to the perilous situation 
.,3 j„ which he was placed, so far in advance, and destitute of all corn- 
s' munication with the oUier Spanish armies, had retired to Espinwa, 

where he had concentrated nearly all his troops, including those which liad 
come with Roinana from the Baluc, in a very strong posiUon ; while his re- 
serves and park of artillery were sUtioned in the rear at Reynosa. lie liad now 
rejoined hiV artillery, and had collected twenty-five thousand men; but his 
troops, half naked and in great part without shoes, were shivwingfrom the 
inclemency of the weaUier, and exhausted by incessant marcliing and coun- 
termarching, often without food, for fourteen days. In this state they were at- 
tacked on the forenoon of the 10th, by Marshal Victor, with twenty-five 
thousand men, while l.efebvre, with fifteen thou^nd, marched upon the 
Spanish line of retreat. Romana’s infantry, posted in a wood on the right, 
made a gallant resistance, and not ouly was the action prolonged UU nigh - 
fall, without any disadvantage, by those gallant veterans, 
centre, who were protected by the lire of a battery well post^, to which ^e 
French had no guns to oppose, liad gained ground upon the 
morning, however, the result was very different. Victor, who had chang^ 
his columns of atuck during the night, renewed the action 

... directed their efforts against the left, where the Asturian lev i« 
were imsted. These gallant mouuUineers, though almost sUrving, and but 
recenUy embodied, stood their ground bravely as long as Uieir chiefs, 

Acevedo, and Valdes, remained to head them ; but the F rench, pereeiv ing the 
influence which they exercised over Uie minds of their followers, s^i lot- 
ward some sharpshooters under cover of the rocks and ‘hickcls tn " 
the position, who speedily Wiled the first and severely wounded the two lat- 



(1) Tot, U, 120, 123, Kip. 1. S7»i 33l. 


(2) N»p. i. 385, 387. Tor. ii- i«, 125. 
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ter. Disheartened by this loss, the Asturians broke and tied. Blake detached a 
column of grenadiers to support them, hut instead of doing so, they were 
themselves overwlielmed by the torrent of fugitives, and swept along ; in a 
short time the whole army disbanded, and rushed in the wildest disorder 
towards the river Trueba, which encircles the rear of the position (1). Great 
: numbers perished in the stream, which was deeply swoln with the rains of 
winter; those who reached the fords dispersed, and made the best of their 
way into their own provinces, carrying dismay into all parts of Galicia, As- 
turias, and I,eon, where Romana afterwards contrived to rally ten thousand 
' men. With difficulty Blake collected seven thousand men, with whom he fell 
back to Reynosa, where he endeavoured to make a stand, with the aid of his 
reserve artillery which was still stationed there: but this ineffectual attempt 
only rendered his defeat in the end more complete. .Soult who, as well as 
Lefebvre, was now upon his traces, dispatched a large body of troops on the 
fOth, to cut him off from his retreat towards Leon ; and upon the f 5th he was 
Mom. i 3. attacked by the advanced guard of the former marshal, who dis- 
played even more than his wonted vigour on the occasion, completely routed, 
• with the loss of his whole artillery and ammunition, and driven, with a few 
thousand miserable and spectre-looking followers, into the heart of the As- 
turian mountains. Meanwhile, Bilboa, Santander, and the whole line of the 
intermediate sea-coast, with great stores landed at the latter port by the Bri- 
tish, fell into the hands of the enemy (2). 
bmii« or While these decisive blows in a manner annihilated the Spanish 
right, an equally important stroke was delivered by Soult, who had 
croiTrll taken the command of the second corps, against the centre. It 
Km. 10 . consisted of the army of Estremadura, under the Count de Belvi- 
dere, with which were united some of the bravest regular troops in Spain; 
in particular, the Spanish and Walloon guards, some of the best appointed 
regiments of the line, and the Royal Carabineers; and the whole were com- 
pletely equipped and clothed by the English government. It made, however, 
even less resistance than the undisciplined levies of Asturias and Galicia. The 
Spanish soldiers, eighteen thousand strong, of whom eleven thousand were 
regulars, were posted at Gamonal, in front of Burgos, with twenty pieces of 
cannon disposed along their front ; the right occupied a wood, the left the 
walled park of Villemer. The action commenced by General l.asalle, with the 
French horse, driving in the Spanish right, and threatening its flank, while 
Mouton, with a division of veterans, charged rapidly through the trees, and 
assailed their front; Bonnet followed closely >vith another division imme- 
diately in his rear; but such was the vigour and effect of Mouton’s attack, that 
the enemy broke and fled in'utter confusion towards Burgos, pursued all the 
way by Bessicres’ heavy dragoons, who did dreadful execution among the 
fugitives, and took all the guns which had been saved from the first attack. 
Don Juan de llenestrosa, who commanded the Spanish cavalry, to cover the 
retreat, charged this dreadful body of horse with more gallantry than suc- 
cess; his dragoons, led by youths of the best families in Spain, were unable to 
withstand the shock of the French cuirassiers, and shared in the general rout. 
Two thousand Spaniards fell on the held, or in the pursuit; all the artillery, 
consisting of twenty guns, with eight hundred prisoners, fell into the hands 
of the victors; ail the ammunition and stores of the army were taken in 

(j) Great |>art of the <li&a»tera of thia dofeat wore U Ko that of tlia Ruaaiana at Friodlaad* of ooo of tbe 
owing to the iojudicioos aeleclion of a ]>osilioR for most fatal errors which a gentral out couunit. 
hatUe, with a river in tbe rear^uolhvr example, (2) Tor. ii. 126. 135* Map. i. 391, 393* Jam* >*• 

97, 98. Sottib. ii. 389, 393. 
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Burgos, Avhich was given up lo pillage, and the dispersion of the defeated 
troops was complete (I). 

Burgos now became the centre of tlic Emperor’s operations ; 
uiull’iila*' headquarters were established there on the fith, and ten thousand , 
ligiit troops were despatched forward to scour the country, levy 
contributions, and dilfuse a general terror of tbc French arms. Such was the 
consternation produced by their advance, that they traversed the open liclds 
in every direction, without experiencing the slightest opposition; they swept 
over the plains of I.eon as far as Benuventc, Toro, and Tordcsillas, spreading 
every where the triumphant procianialions of the Emperor, and boasting 
that, notwithstanding their utmost exertion, the French horsemen coidd not 
overtake the English army, which, abandoning its allies witbout striking a 
blow, was flying in disgrace to its ships. But while, by these incursions, the 
attention of the enemy was drawn lo tlic side of Salamanca, the eyes of Na- 
poleon were, in reality, turned in a diOcrenl quarter; and it was against 
Castanos and Palafox that the weight of his forces was directed. The position 
of the French army seemed to expose them to certain destruction ; for N’ey’s 
corps, which had been destined to act against the array of Estrcmadnra at 
Burgos, being rcndeicd disposable by its sudden destruction, was in a situa- 
tion to make a circuit round their position, and cut them off from the line of 
retreat to New Castile and .Madrid. That brave marshal accordingly, reinforced 
by a division from the reserve, was directed to move from Aranda by Soria 
to Agreda, which was directly in their rear; while J.annes was dcsj>atchcd 
from Burgos, with two divisions of infantry and one of heavy cavalry from 
the reserve, to put himself at the head of Moncey’s corps, and attack them in 
front (2). Meanwhile, Castanos, linding himself separated both from Bclviderc 
and Blake’s armies, with the destruction of which he was unacquainted, had 
adopted the extraordinary plan of forcing a passage through the French forces 
in his front, and marching by Concha-de-iiara and .Soria to Burgos, where 
Kov. > 1 . he was to annihilate the Emperor’s reserves and rearguard, and 
thence pass on to Vittoria to co-operate with Blake in the destruction of the 
two corps in Biscay (3}. 

these extravagant projects, the hand of faie was 
routot'the upon him. Marshal Ney, wTio left Aranda on the 19th, entered .Soria 
ri'^u"!*'' on the 21st, upon which Castanos retreated towards Tcdkla, which 
he reached on the evening of the 22d. There Ids army formed a junclion with 
that of Arragon under l^alafox, and their united forces amounted to thirty- 
nine thousand infantry, and four thousand cavalry, with forty guns. The. 
generals of the armies of Andalusia and Arragon could not concur in any 
plan of common operations : Palafox contending strongly for the defence of 
Arragon, Castanos for the more prudent plan of retiring before the enemy. 
Nothing was as yet decided betneen these conflicting opinions, when it was 
announced from the outposts that the enemy were already upon them. In 
haste, the troops were drawn up nearly on the ground which they occupied 
at the moment, which was along a range of inconsiderable hills, nearly six 
miles long, stretching from Tudela lo Taranzona. The Arragoncse, with 
Palafox, were on the right, leaning on Tudela; the Valencians and Castilians 

(1) Nap. i. 389. 390> Jooi . it. 96. Tor. II. 131* - wrapped in a warm ttkin of a iicvrly slalo slicrp, and 

132. Soulh. ii. 395. 396. W.TS able in two days to reantne tho cominatitl of th* 

(2) In crossing a uiouuUln range near Tolosa, tlto army.^-Lsaaar, Jittmoirtt et C«mp. Iv. 237. 
horhO of Marshal liannea fell with falin. and he sus- (S) Thib. Tii, 180* 161* Tor. ii. 138* I39> Nitp !• 
taioed several severe and dangerous bruises, lie 393* 401* 
was cured in a very singular manner by being 
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loosely scattered in tbe centre; the reterans of Andalusia, proud of the 
laurels of Baylcn, on the left, stretching to Taranzona, which they occupied 
;with three divisions, the flower of the army. I.annes, who commanded the 
French; and had concentrated thirty thousand infantry and five thousand 
cavalry, with sixty pieces of cannon, instantly perceived the weakness of the 
enemy’s line, and prepared to pierce the long and feebly guarded front in the 
centre, where it was weakest, and composed of the most inexperienced 
troops, so as to separate altogether the army of Arragon from that of Anda- 
lusia. This well-conceived plan proved entirely successful. General .Maurice 
Malhieu, with a strong body of infantry, and the whole cavalry under Le- 
febvre Desnouettes, attacked the Yalencians and Castilians in the centre with 
great vigour, and soon compelled them to give ground ;*but they were in 
their turn charged by the Spanish guards, whom Castanos despatched to 
their assistance from the left, who threw the assailants into confusion; and 
the Spanish line in that quarter was gaining ground, when they were taken 
in flank by General Morlot, who had beaten hack the Arragonese on the right, 
and now turned fiercely upon the enemy’s centre. Aided by such powerful 
auxiliaries, Maurice .Mathieu and I.efebvre Desnouettes regained the advan- 
tage, and, in their turn, drove back and threw into confusion the Yalencians 
and Castilians, who had got into disorder by the length of the combat. The 
centre was speedily routed, and I.cfebvre, charging the right with vigour, 
drove them entirely ofl' the Held in confusion towards Saragossa. Meanwhile 
la Pena, with the victors of Baylen on the extreme left, had routed the French 
under la Grange, to whom he was opposed; but wlien following up their 
success in some disorder, and already confident of victory, the victors were 
suddenly met by a solid mass of infantry which diverged from the victorious 
centre of the enemy, and broken; the other divisions of the army of Anda- 
lusia, three in number, and embracing twelve thousand soldiers, took no 
part in the action. They commenced their retreat, however, in good order, 
when it was evident the battle was lost; but some of the advanced troops of 
Key’s corps having appeared in their rear, from the side of Soria, and a 
powder-waggon exploded by accident, the retreat became disorderly, and it 
was with some difficulty the guns were brought olT. As it was, the separa- 
tion of the Spanish armies was complete; fifteen thousand men, Arragonese, 
Yalencians, and Castilians, had taken refuge in Saragossa, without cither 
guns or ammunition-waggons. Twenty thousand, under Castanos, with all 
their artillery, fell back, comparatively in good order, to Catalayud, and were 
immediately ordered up by the Central Junta to Madrid, to defend the 
capital. Five thousand were killed and wounded, or made prisoners on the 
field; the remainder, with twenty guns, dispersed in the pursuit, and were 
never more heard of. But if Napoldon’s directions had been implicitly fol- 
lowed by Ney, who arrived at Soria on the 22d, and if, instead of remaining 
in that town, as he did, inactive for two days, he had advanced in the direc- 
tion of Catalayud, he would have fallen perpendicularly on the retreating 
columns of Castanos, and totally destroyed them. This failure, on the part 
of Ney, excited great displeasure in Napok‘on (who had with reason calculated 
upon much greater results from the battle), and was attended with important 
consequences on the future fortunes of the war (f). 

fl) Jom. ii. 99, 100. Tor. ii. l38. 143> N«p. i. tlio auiboriiy on witicli tbit Mtrtous charg* U made 
401, 406. Soult. it 399, 401. agaiitst Palafox should be given, at no foundation 

Colonel Mapier says, ** Palafox, with the riglil appear* for it in tbe military autborltiet with which 
wing aitd centre, fled to Saragossa with such *pc<*d, 1 am aeqnainted. Jomitii say* merely that after the 

that some of the fugitives are aaid to have arrived battle ** Palafox took the road to Saragossa }*' To* 
there the same evening.'* It would be desirable that reno ihtt, Don Joseph Palafox iu tbe oioming 
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The battles of Espinosa, Burgos, and Tudela, vrere not only to-^' * . 
trie rcimt tally destructive of the Spanish armies in the north, but they ren-, . 
ill) annitM dered, by the dispersion of their forces with which they were * '! 
from iu. attended, the approach to the capital a matter of ease to the French*^!. 
Emperor. Blake’s troops, of which Romans bad now assumed the command, 
had almost all dispersed, some into Asturias, others into Leon; and it was ■ .. ^ 
with the utmost difficulty that that gallant commander had rallied ten thous- * 7 . 
and ofthe starving fugitives, without either artillery, ammunition, or stores, 
in the rugged mountains from which the Ebro takes its rise; the remnant of 
the army of Estremadura, routed at Burgos, had fallen back, in the utmost . 
confusion, towards the Guadarrama mountains; while Castanos with the '" ; 
army of Andalusia, was driven offin a south-easterly direction to Catalayud, , 
in the road to Valencia; and Palafox, with the levies of Arragon and Castile, - ' 
had sought a refuge behind the walls of Saragossa. Thus, the Spanish armies* - 
were not only individually and grievously weakenetl by the losses they' . . 

had sustained, but $0 disjointed and severed, as to be incapable of acting in 
concert, or affording any support to each other : while INapolton, at the . 
head of a hundred thousand men, occupied a central position in the heart of- , ■ 
them all, and was master of the great road leading direct to the capital ( 1 ). ' i-' 
MucD*trai- circumstances that the genius of that great general ' 

OPP®®!"®*! ®f>ost conspicuous, which never shone with such lustre / ' " 
Frwirt as in the vigour and ability with which he followed up a beaten ,*.• 

»udrki.'° enemy. Abandoning the remains of Blake’s army to Cult’s, and ■ , 
the care of watching the English troops to Lefebvre’s corps, and directing Lan- * ?' 
nes to observe Saragossa and the discomfited but warlike multitude which it. ■- 
contained, while Ney was to press incessantly on Castanos, and drive him off, ' 
as far as possible, in an easterly direction, the Emperor himself, with the 
Imperial Guards, Victor’s corps, and the reserve, at least sixty thousand - , 
strong, advanced towards Madrid. So skilfully were these various movements, ’ 
combined, that while each corps had the following up and destroying of its -\ , . 
own peculiar antagonist in an especial manner intrusted to its care, the whole 
combined to protect and support the advance of the main body to the capi-'*‘ ' 
tal ; Lefebvre protecting its right flank, Ney its left, while Cannes and Soult 
secured and protected the rear, at the same time that they disposed of the ' » 
remnants of the Arragonese and Galician armies (2). , - S’ V 

Departingfrom Aranda deDouro on the 28th, the Emperof ^( 1 Mve(^ . 
linn poi. at the foot ofthe Somo-sierra on the morning of the 30th. Some *■- 
field-works, hastily constructed at the summit of the pass, were garrisoned ' , 
by a disorderly crowd, compos^ of the reserve of the divisions of Andalusia,*'* • 
which had been sent Wwaird from Madrid, with which were united the re-- 7 
mMns of the army of Estremadura, in all about twelve thousand men, with . 
sixteen pieces of cannon, under the command of General St. Juan. The guns . ' 
swept the road along the whole ascent, which was long and very steep; and . 
as it was impossible that the toilsome acclivity could be surmounted by the / 
troops except during a considerable time, a very serious loss was anticipated - 
by_the assailants. Preceded, however, by a cloud of sharpsliooters, which 
covered the mountaitas on either side, a column of three regiments ascended 
the causey, while as many assailed the position on its right, and a like num- 
ber on'its left. The fire, however, of the artillery on the summit was very 

' < ' . u* ■ ■ 

resumed t)i* lyrate to Sartgossa.*' ^l) Nap.i.40Sf408«<loni«H»J92. Tor.ii.t4l- 
Ifvitber .say any tiling about aay of tke Arragonese ( 2 ) Nip. i. 407. Joui. i. JOti 102> Tur. ii. 14$^ 
or Palafox liimself having either yfed to SaragosUi 144 . 
or arrived there that night.— See Namxi, i,403t * 

ist Ed.; Torxmo, it. l4l ; Jounn, iii. lOO- 
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violent, to which it was dilTicuIt to reply, as a thick fog, intermingled with 
smoke, liung over their line on the higher part of the ridge, on entering into 
which the French found themselves torn by a descending shower of balls 
from an enemy whom (hey could not discern. Tlie head of the column on 
the causey was already arrested, and hesitation, as always ensues in such an 
event, was beginning to spread in the rear, when Napoleon, having rode to 
the bottom of the jtass, at once ordered the Polish lancers and chasseurs of 
the guard, under t’.eneral Montbrun, to charge. Advancing up the sleep ascent 
at a rapid pace, these brave men opened a way for themselves through the 
columns of infantry with which it was encumbered, and attacked the bat- 
tery ; the first squadrons, shattered by a terrible discharge, reeled and fell 
back, but the next, galloping forward before the guns could be reloaded, 
dashed among the artillerymen, and carried the pass. Meanwhile the Spanish 
infantry, stationed on either Qank, retired, after discharging their muskets at 
the swarms of tirailleurs by whom they were assailed, and the whole 
body failing into confusion, soon fled in disorder to Segovia, w'here a small 
number only could be rallied by the elTorts of their gallant leader, San Juan, 
who cut his way, sword in hand, through a body of Polish lancers, by whom 
he was enveloped (1). 

i:>pi..rcor Great was the dismay in the Spanish capital when the alarming 
plidT-’ intelligence arrived, early on the morning of the 1st December, that 
KVi'"*' Sorao-sierra pass had been forced, and that Napoleon with his 
.jiojrid. terrible legions was advancing with rapid strides against its defence- 
less walls. The central Junta at Aranjuez, at the same time, heard of the 
disaster, and instantly fixing on Badajoz as their point of union, they set out 
with all imaginable haste for Talavera de la Reyna in different parties and by 
different roads, and were fortunate enough to arrive at their place of desti- 
nation without accident. Meanwhile, the general government of Madrid was 
intrusted to a provisional junta, of which the Duke del Infantado was head, 
while the direction of its military defence wa.s in the hands of Don Thomas de 
Morla, who had early taken a lead in the Cadiz insurrection, but whose sub- 
sequent violation of faith to the prisoners taken at Baylen, augured ill for the 
integrity with which he would discharge the arduous duties now intrusted to 
his care. The regular troops in the city consisted only of three hundred regular 
soldiers, with two battalions and a single squadron newly levied. Never- 
theless, vigorous preparations were made for defence; eight thousand mus- 
kets, and a still greater number of pikes, were hastily distributed from the 
arsenal to the people ; heavy cannon were planted on the Retire and prin- 
cipal streets; the pavement was torn up, barricades constructed, and the 
most enthusiastic spirit pervaded the multitude. Ammunition was served 
out in abundance ; but some of the cartridges were discovered to be filled 
with black sand instead of gunpowder — a discovery which, in the excited 
slate of the inhabitants, proved fatal to the Marquis Perales, who was at the 
head of that department. He had formerly been the idol of the people; but 
with their usual inconstancy, upon the first discovery of this fraud, originat- 
ing probably in the cupidity of some inferior agent, a furious mob assailed 
his house, dragged him into the street, and there murdered him. On the 
Doc. a. morning of the 2d, the advanced guards of the French arrived on 
the heights to the north of Madrid ; and the emperor, who was extremely de- 
sirous of gaining possession of the capital on the anniversary of his corona- 
tion, and of the battle of Austerlilz, immediately summoned it to surrender; 


(ij Tor. ii. lis, MS. i09. Jorti. tJ. 103. 
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but the proposal was indignantly rejected. On the same day the Duke del In- • 
fantado was fortunate enough to make his escape, under cover of a thick * 
fog, and directed his steps to Guadalaxara, to join the army of Castanos, which'-’. ,> 
had retreated in that direction. During the night the French infantry arrived 
n,r.3. in great strength around the capital, and on the following morning-'' •’ 
a thick fog overspread both the agitated multitude within, and the host with- ■ ' 
out by which it was menaced. By degrees, however, the mist was dispelled ' r 
by the ascending rays of the sun, and the Emperor directed his columns of ‘ i' 
attack against the Retiro, the heights of which completely commanded the •, 
city. A battery of thirty guns soon made a practicable breach in its weak. ‘ , ■ 
defence, and a French division advancing to the assault, speedily rushed in 
and made themselves masters of that important post (f). . ' ; 

F.iiofiiKii The agitation in Madrid now became excessive; twenty thousand • . 

armed men were within its walls, but almost entirely disorganized ■ * 
agitated by furious passions, burning with individual ardour, but destitute'^ 
of the organization and discipline necessary for success against the formidable^,. * 
enemy by whom they were now .assailed. The city presented the most.._^* 
frightful scene of disorder; exasperated crowds filled the streets; strong^*^*; 
barricades were erected in various quarters, the bells of two hundred churches ' ■ 

rang together ; a confused murmur, like the sound of a mighty cataract, 
heard incessantly, even during the night, which was audible at the distance Jfj . 
of miles from the capital ; while in the French lines all was silent and orderly 
and the step only of the passing sentinel broke the stillness; — a striking imagp •- ' , 
of the diflerence between the disorderly passions which agitate the populace, ^ ' 

without being directed by superior intelligence to any useful end, and the(||f / ^ 
experienced discipline which restrains an ardour not less powerful, till the^p'*-, ‘ ' 
moment for letting it loose with decisive effect has arrived. But the possession - 
of the Retiro, in a military point of view, is possession of Madrid ; bombs from';.f •, ' 
its heights can reach the furthest points of the city. Sensible of the im-.^ 'V^' 
possibility of maintaining tbe defence, tbe Spanish authorities were delibcrat-j,fV’ 
ing on the expedience of proposing terms of capitulation, when a flag of truce . ‘ 
arrived from Berthier, threatening the utmost severity of military cxecution.i"^*.i‘' 
if the white flag was not hoisted within two hours. Morla and Ivriarte were,*^- ' 
upon that, despatched to the head-quarters of the Emperor, to negotiate tlie^^. : 
terms of surrender. Re received the former with unusual sternness, and in, t,; 
just but cutting terms reproached him with his violation of good faith towards ^ '■ 
the unhappy prisoners taken at Baylen [2). “ Injustice and bad faith,” said^^'^ 

(l) Tor. !i H9, 132- N^p. i. 4i 1» 4 15. South, ii. placed in your hauds troops who bad capitulated on 
410.414- Jom. ii. 103- the field of battle, and the c.'ipitulatinn was Tiolnted. ***' 


(^)- 


> >VheuMorUappe«rfd befaTe him, Na> 
pulton addressed Morb in these w<>rdk:— '* You in 
vain seek to shelter yourself under the name of the 
people; if you cauiiot now appease them, it It 
because you have formerly excited and misled Ibeui 
by your faUeboods; return to Madrid, assemble the 
clergy, the magistrates, the principal inbabitauts; 
tril lliein, th.at if by to-morrow iiiorning at si]f 
o’clock tbe town bat not Rorreiidered. it will cease 
to exist. 1 neither will nor ouglit to withdraw my 
troops. You have massacred the unhappy French 
)>rlsoiiers who fell into your hands : within thete 
few days you hove Ruffered two servants of the 
Russian ambassador to be dragged into the streets 
and murdered, because they were born ia France. 
The uiiskiifuluess end cowardice of a general had 


M^liat tort of a letter did you, M. Morla, write to”*'* 
the general who suliscrtbed cspUalatioii ? (*J&* - 
It well became you to speak ot pillage, you who 4u 
BoussiUon bad earri«}d off womeu, and divided* ^ - 
them like booty among your soldiers. What rigbt,lw •* 
besides, bad you to hold sm-h language? The capi«' ^ . 
tubtion expre^Iy forbade it. What have tbe 
English don<^ who are far from piquing tbeinselvesT j" 
on being strict observers of tbe bw of nations?. « r 
they complained of tbe cons'ention of Ciutra, but 
nevertheless carried it into execution. To violatn' .t. 
military conventions is to renounce ririlisation and 
pul ourselves on u level with the Bedouins of the-^^' 
desert. Flow can you now venture to demand a ca- * 
pitubtioD, you who have violated that of Baylen.? ^ 
Sec bow injustice aud bad failb ever recoil upon 


(*) AUudlng to Uorls's letter to Dupont of ip^ August^ i8b8, In which be sc^ht to vindlealt the violaUo|b of 

the ra|iitutatIon by the plunder of tbe French soldiers. _ 4* ■ ’ 
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he, “ever in the end recoil upon those who practise them.” Prophetic 
words! of the truth and universal application of which Napoleon himself, on 
the rock of St. -Helena, afterwards all'ordcd a memorahle example. Filled with 
consternation at the perilous predicament in which he was individually, 
placed, from the well-founded resentment of the F.mpcror, and inspired with 
a sense of the necessity of appeasing the wrath of the conqueror by an im- 
mediate surrender, Morla returned to the city, and easily persuaded the 
majority of the junta that submission had become a matter of necessity. 
Dre.c A few gallant men, with the Marquis Castellas and Viscount do 
Gacte, disdaining to surrender, withdrew from the city during the night, and 
took the road for Estremadura. At daybreak the capitulation was signed, and 
by ten o'clock the principal points of the city were in the possession of the 
French troops (Ij. 






N»poi«>«y Napoleon did not himself enter Madrid, but established his head- . 
thftiiimtiiii. quarters at Cliamartm, in the neighbourhood of the capital, where ' 
he received the submission of the authorities, and fulminated his 






anathemas against the functionaries who had resisted or swerved from his 
government. In a short tiiiie every thing wore the appearance of peace ; the , 
theatres were rc-opened; the shopkeepers displayed their tempting wares, 
secure in the discipline of the conquerors; the Prado and public walks were 
crowded with spectators. Numerous deputations, embracing some of the most 
wealthy and respectable inhabitants of Madrid, waited on the Emperor, and 
renewed their protestations of fidelity to his brother Joseph, who was V ' 
established at the Royal Palace of Pardo : it then appeared how completely / 
and fatally the corruptions and enjoyments of opulence and civilized life 
disqiialKy men from acting an heroic part in defence of their country (2). 
Measures of great severity' were adopted against all the constituted authorities ’ 
who, after having recognised Joseph as King of Spaiii,had joined the popular 




■4 



party. The Marquis des Simon, a Frenchman by birth, who had to the last 
prolonged the condicl after the capitulation had paralysed all general resi- ■ ' 
stance, and was taken lighting bravely, when endeavouring to cut his way . 
through at the gate of Fuenearfal, was ordered to be shot, lie owed his life ' 
to the intercession of his daughter, who threw herself at the Emperor’s feet, ■ 
and obtained from his clemency a commutation of the sentence. All the ^ 

. members of the Council of Castile who had declared that they had sworn , ' - 
allegiance to Joseph, under Jesuitical mental reservations, were dismissed, 

^ ■ and ordered to be detained prisoners in their own houses. Nor were general 
' measures awanting, calculated to reconcile the nation to the sway of the 
D.c.' 4 . ■ ’^intrusive monarch. By a solemn decree, the Inquisition was abo-' 

lished, and all its funds directed to be ajiplied towards the reduction of the ■ 
public debt; feudal rights were suppressed; all personal restrictions and 
privilegesdeclaredat an end; the number of convents throughout the kingdom ■ 




' those who commit them. I had a fleet at Codiz ; U 
had come there as to an .ifly's harbour; and }’ou 
directed against It the mortars of the town wIiTch 
you eoinmamled. I had a .^nauisli anny in my 
rauh.«, hut I preferred allowing it to ckcajir oii 
bonrd the Kn|;ii?ih vessels, and preripll.'iting ll from 
the rocks of Buptnosa to disarming It. I would 
rather have seven lhou.vind additional enemies to 
comhat than be awanting in good faith, nelurn to 
Madrid, I give you tiH to-morrow nt ten; return 
then if you are the bearer of suhmiAsiou; if not, 
you and your troops shall be all put to the sword.*' 
—TstssuoKsa, vii. 165, l66. Tltere can be no 
doubt that conKiousness of bis former breach of 


faith now paralysed Morla, and impelled him into 
a second act of i 


9 

|iusillauimity, if not treachery, to. ' ^ 
hi-s own countrymen : so true it is. in Napoleon’s- 
words, that “ injusiief and bad faith ee#r recoil ia 
the end upon thoie w/io commit them." Morla liogered 
out a few years, ahborrrd and shunned by all; he 
die<l as he hud lived, devoured by remorse and ' 
sunk in misery.— .yneTosBaa, ii. 15&. 

(1) Tor. ii. 152. ISS. Thth. vii. JG3. IGS. Nap,- 
i. 413. 415. South, ii. 414. 4l7- 

(2) Their ouiul>er ainuunled to above t»elre hun- 




dred, roinprrhending the most eminent and wealthy 
individuals of all ebues in the metropolis. '•J ouim, 


iii. 105. 
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was at once reduced a third, and their inmates turned adrift) while all novices 
were permitted to leave their places of seclusion. One-half of the proceeds of 
the estates of the suppressed convents was to be applied to the public debt, 
the other to the relief of the cities and towns whicli had suffered from the 
French invasion; and all the barriers between province and province, which 
had so long impeded the internal commerce of the kingdom, were declared 
0"-7- at an end. A few days after, the Emperor fulminated a bulletin 
against the English government, which deserves to be recorded, from the 
singularcontrast which its predictions exhibited to the future march of events 
with which his own destinies were so deeply implicated (i). . 

Nor was the Emperor less actively employed during the fortnight 

rorp. ill iji. that he remained at iMadrid, in dispersing his armies so as to spread 

cikI of Df- , , .11 I 1 . 11 1 ‘ 

cumiHT, them over the greatest possible space, and complete in all Nie pro- 
vinces that thorough conquest which had already been effected in llie capital.*' 
Key’s corps, which had been brought up from Soria, w*as stationed at Madrid, 
under his own immediate control, with the guards and reserve; Victor was • 
advanced to Toledo, which, notwithstanding its expressed determination to 
hold out to the uttermost, opened its gates on the first summons, while his 
light cavalry scoured the plains of La Mancha, carrying devastation and terror 
to the foot of the Sierra Moreno ; lAjfebvre advanced to Talavera, on the great 
road for Badajoz and Elvas; Soult was reposing on the banks of the Carrion,' 
preparing to follow the broken remains of Romana’s army into the fastnesses 
, of Calicia ; Junot’s corps was broken up, and the divisions composing it in- 
corporated with Soult’s troops; Moncey was'ordered up to Madrid for an 
expedition against Valencia ; while Mortier was directed to advance to sup- 
port his corps, which was occupied with the siege of Saragossa. Thus the 
Emperor, from his central position at Madrid, was preparing expeditions to. 
subdue the insurrection at once in Andalusia, Eslremadura, Galicia, Valencia, 
and Arragon; following out these measures on his favourite maxim, which 
had been acted upon with such fatal effect against the Prussians after the’ 
battle of Jena, that the true secret of war is to concentrate when a decisive 
blow is to be struck, but to disperse when the broken remains of the enemy 
are to be pursued, and the moral ellect of victory is to be magnified by the 
numerous minor successes by which it is followed. 

Vast as such a plan of operations undoubtedly was, it was not dispropor- 
tioned to the resources of the Emperor ; for the Imperial muster-rolls, on 
October f 0th, showed in the Peninsula the enormous number of three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men and sixty thousand horses, of whom no less 
than two hundred and fifty thousand were present with the eagles and with 
their regiments, and the losses since sustained had been more than counter- 
balanced by the reinforcements received ; so that, after making every allow- 


(l)Tliil). vii. 168, 17«. Tor. ii. 156, 158. Soulli. 
ti. 419,420. 

lo thf! armies', / mil chate them 

from the Penin-tulu. S.ir.v"U!>s3, Valencia, Seville, 
shall be? reducptl lo subjection, either hy ]>ersaJt*ioa 
or force of arms; there is no longer uny ohhtacic 
which can long rvtnrtl the execuliou of iny wishes. 
The iiouritans can never again reign in Enropei iho 
divi<*ions ill the Royal fiuaily have heeti fumcntetl by 
the Knglisli. It was not the old King Charles or his 
favourite »hoin the Duke del tiiranlaJo, the instru- 
incfit of Knglauil, wUlu-d to overturn from the 
lliroiie; his ])apers recently taken prove what the 
real ohji'ct was | it was Rrilish pr«*poiulcrait«.o which 
they wished to rslabli?.li in Spain. Insensate pro- 
j<H;tl which could have led to no other result but o 
war without end, and the shedding of oceans of 


blood. No power influenced hy England can cjtUt 
on the Continent ; If llu?rc are any which desire it, 
Uieir wish is insensate, and will, sooner or later, 
cause their ruin. If you swear allegiance to my 
brother with sincerity and truth, without equivoca- 
tion or mental irscrvatton, 1 will relinquish all tha 
rights which conquest have now afforded me, and 
muke it my first uhjevt to conduct myself towards 
you as a faithful friend. The present gencrutioa 
may differ in optiiion; too many passions have been 
brought into action ; hut your grandchildren will 
bless me as their regenerator; they will place among 
their ineiuorable days that in which I appeared among 
them, and from those days will date llic future proa* 
perity ot Spain.**— NAPOLi'oa’s Proclamation to the 
Spaniards, Dee. 7, l$OS} Jomisi, tii, 108, tIO. 
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ance for the troops requisite for garrisons and commiinicalions, at least a 
hundred and sixty thousand were disposable for active ojicrations, or above 
thirty thousand men could be directed against each of the provinces menaced 
with an attack (t). The disorganized condition of tlic Spanish armies, the 
deplorable state of destitution to which they were reduced, the vast distance 
which separated them from each other, and the want of any efficient central 
government to combine their ojierations, rendered it too probable that this 
vigorous and unrelenting system of conquest would be attended with the 
desired effect, and that the national resistance of the Spaniards would, in the 
first moments of consternation consequent on their disasters (2), be speedily 
suppressed in all the provinces; when the career of victory was arrested from 
a quarter whence it was least expected, and by an enemy who had been hi- 
therto almost forgotten, from tlie mistaken view which the Emperor en- 
tertained of his prowess. 

^'hile these disasters were accumulating on the Spanish mo- 
Jotn Moorr. narclvy, the English army, unobserved and nnassailed, had at 
length been concentrating its forces, liaird bad come up from Corunna, Hope 
from the Escurial, and Sir John Moore found himself at the head of nearly 
thirty thousand men, of w hom above tw o thousand were cavalry in admir- 
able condition, and sixty pieces of cannon (o). Tbe English general was for 
long extremely perplexed what to do, in conse(|uence of the imperfect in- 
formation which ho received, and the contradictory nature of the remon- 
strances addressed to him by Mr. Frcre, the British ambassador at Madrid, 
who strongly urged an immediate advance to the capital, and the evidence 
which the progress of events around him was daily affording of the utter in- 
capacity of the Spanish armies to contend with the formidable legions of 
Napoleon. At one time, the intelligence of the successive rout of all the Spa- 
nish armies appeared so alarming, that orders were given to the troops to 
retreat, and Sir David Baird's heavy baggage, which was coming up from 
Kov.«g. Lugo to Astorga commenced a retrograde movement to the latter 
place. This determination excited the utmost dissatisfaction in the troops; 
officers and men loudly and openly murmured against such a resolution, 
and declared it would be better to sacrifice half the army than retire from so 
fair a field without striking a blow for the allies who had staked their all in 
the common cause. The gallant spirit of the general himself secretly recoiled 
from the mournful resolution, which nothing had made him adopt but an^ 
imperious sense of duty to the troops intrusted to his care, the gloomy fore- 
bodings consequent on the overwhelming strength of the enemy, and the 
defeat and dispersion of all the Spanish forces by whom it had been attempted 

(2) N*p. i. -421, 422< Jom. iii. 104. Tor. ii. 166, 
172. 

(3) Tlje Hriti<b army, howcTer, luul its fnli pro- 
purtiun of that usual dranrlMick U{M>ii aU Ju-tuirt, tbr 
((irrorouce bctwccit tl>« sctual immbers appearing on 
the niuster>roUs. and tltn cffirieul force tUat could 
really hv brouglil inlo tUc ftcid. The fullsiwiiig is 
ihe stale of tbo Jiritish anuy from tbe Adjulant- 
Ucucrars staluueiiti lOtb Ucci'mb<*r, 1608 i ' 


Fit for duty. 

Cavalry. . . 2,278 

Infantry, . . 22.222 

Artillery. . . 1,358 

In Hospital. 
182 
3.786 

67 

Delaclird. 

794 

893 

Total 

3,254 't 
26,871 i 

1.455 ■ 

25,858 

4.035 

1.687 

31,580 

•ft. 


2275 were left in T'orlugal, or were on tUc marcli belweca I.ugo and ViUa*Kranca, and must be de- 
ducted from tbia number.— Sec Napiks, i. 83. 


(l) Imperial Mos(cr>Rotls, Nap. i. app. 28« 


Eight corps, as in p. 382. . . . 3l0,6d0 

Of whom were pment under arms, 247.834 

Horse*, 5C.507 

DctjcKod, . 32,536 

In bospilal, 37,4ll) 


—See impfnai Mtitt<r-roUf s Nariaa, I. p. 86, App. 
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to arrest his progress. These feelings, both in the general anti the soldiers,^ 
were wrought up to tlie highest degree, when intelligence was received. - % 
shortly after the advance of the French to Madrid, of the enthusiastic pre-^ 
parations made for. the defence of the capital, and the determination of the ' 
inhabitants to bury themselves under its ruins rather than submit to the. ' 
invader. Giving vent joyfully to the native courage of his disposition, as well ' ’ 

s- as the loudly expressed wishes of the army. Sir John Moore now 
sent orders to Sir David Baird to suspend his retreat, and, to the infinite joy 
of the troops, directions were given, indicating a disposition to advance.' 

Dot.,. ■. These preparations were not relaxed, although Colonel Grahani,^^ 
the future hero of Barrosa, returned on the 9lh with the disheartening in-' \ '* 
telligencc of the capture of the Retiro, and perilous situation of Madrid; the , 
British general knew that his countrymen looked to him for some great y-., 
exploit, and, though fully aware of the danger of such a step, he resolved to • 
throw himself upon the enemy’s communication, and menace Soult, who lay^.'.' .'4 
exposed to his blows, with fifteen thousand men, in unsuspecting security; j.; 

Dtr. It. in the valley of the Carrion. The gallant resolution was no sooner 
taken than it was acted upon ; two days' after, the British army completely ' ' 

concentrated, commenced its advance, and Moore, with twenty-live thousand ■■ ‘ ‘ 
men around bis banners, ventured to essay it against Napoleon, who had • 
two hundred thousand under his command (f). ’ ' ■ . 

Jii“n*on‘'lj,e Tlic forward march of thc English forcc's, howcvcr, was combincd 

prudence, and, indeed, necessity, dictated, with preparations?"-. 

nication. for a retreat ; and as it was uncertain which line would be adopted, . ■ 
magazines were formed both on the great road to Lisbon and at Benavente, v .' 
Astorga, and Lugo in the direction of Galicia. On the loth, headquarters ' 

reached Alaejos, and the advanced posts of cavalry extended to Itucda and.;' '• 

Toro, at the former of which places they surprised a French post, and made 
eighty prisoners. Great was the astonishment of these haughty conquerors'. 
at finding themselves thus assailed by an enemy whom the boastful proclama- 
tions of the Emperor had led them to believe was in full retreat for his ships'.^ ' 

Doc. 14. At first. Sir John’s march was directed towards Valladolid, in order’. _ , » 
to facilitate the junction with Baird’s corps; but an intercepted despatch".,^ 
from Napoldon on the 14th having made him acquainted with the fall of Ma- .'V-* , 
drid, and the unsuspecting security in which Soull’s corps lay in the valley 
of the Carrion, the columns were moved towards Toro and Benavente, and 
Valderas was assigned as the point of junction for the two armies. At Toro, -' . 

D.-C. ic. where headquarters were on the 16th, information was received*-.'’,' ’• 
that Romana, who had been informed of the movement and invited to co- ^ ' 
operate init, instead ofdoingso, was, in consequence of the retrograde move:'; ‘ "t 
ment of Sir David Baird a few days brfore, in full retreat towards the Galician"' 
mountains ; the truth was, his troops, from hunger, fatigue, and misery, had 
dwindled away to eight thousand ragged and disheartened fugitives, totally 
unfit to take the field with regular forces, and whom he was even ashamed 
to array by their side. Notwithstanding this disappointment, the English 
Dec. JO. forces continued to advance ; on the 20th, the junction between 
Sir David Baird and Sir John Moore was fully cITcrted at Moyorga; and on the ’’ 
Dcr.jt. 9-lgt, the united forces were established at Sahagun, near which 
town Lord Paget, afterwards Marquis of Anglesea, at the head of the lOlhand 
the 15th hussars, not above four hundred strong, fell in with, and after a 
short but brilliant action, totally defeated a body of seven hundred French 


( 1 ) Ifap. i, 43 s, 4S1* I.ond. i. 317> 3$3. Moore’i Camp, in S{M)in, 1S7 a 194. Tor. i, |79, 192. 
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cavalry, making two colonels and one hundred and sixty men prisoners in 
twenty minutes. Soult, now seriously alarmed, liastily called in his detach- 
ments from all quarters, and with some dilliculty concentrated eighteen thou- 
sand men on the banks of the Carrion, and between that and Saldana, where 
•Moore was making preparations for attacking him on the !25d (1). 

^cvcr was more completely evinced than on this occasion, the 
oj'o'tooirr prophetic sagacity of the saying of Kapoleon seven months before, 
tlir MWlh. that a victory by the allies on the plains of Leon would give a 
lockcd-jaw to every French army in Spain. No sooner was the advance of Sir 
John .Moore known at Madrid, than it instantly paralysed the movements of 
the whole French armies in the south of Spain. Napoleon immediately dis- 
patched orders in all directions to suspend the expeditions into the dill'ercut 
provinces which were in preparation. Milhaud’s and l.asallc’s cuirassiers 
were arrested at Talavcra; Victor’s advanced guards were recalled from Iai 
Mancha ; the expedition against Valencia was abandoned, the preparations 
Ofc. ji. against Saragossa suspended; and lifty thousand men, under the 
Emperor in iicrson, including the Imperial Guards, the whole of Key’s corps, 
and great part of the reserve, the flower of the army, were, at a few hours’ 
notice, suddenly marched olf in the direction of Somo-Sierra (2). 
lu|j.!m.irci. On the evening of thc2id, they were at the foot of the Guadarrama 
w'liii’ili''"’” 't violent hurricane of wiud and snow enveloped the 

mrrwiirim. higlicr povts of tlic mounlaiiis, where the thermometer was at 10» 
of cold (5); and the general in command of the advanced guard, 
after twelve hours of fruitless toil, reported that the [lassagc was 
impracticable. The conqueror of the St.-I>ernard, however, was not so easily 
Drf. >3. to be arrested. Napoleon in person hastened to the advanced posts, 
and ordered the march to be continued without interruption, himself setting 
the example by pressing forward with the leading files on foot. The example 
animated the men to fresh exertions; amidst storms of snow and sleet, which 
in the higher parts of the passage were truly frightful, the columns pressed 
Dtc.ri. on with ceaseless activity, and after two days of incessant labour, 
the dilDcultics were surmounted, and the whole were collected on the nor- 
thern side of the mountains, in the valley of the Douro. Urging on his troops 
with indefatigable activity , and riding even at that inclement season with the 
advanced posts in |icrson, the Emperor soon arrived at the scene of action; 
Brr. le. on the 20th, headipiarters were at Tordcsillas, the cavalry were at 
Valladolid, and Key’s corps at Rio Seco. Fully anticijiating the immediate 
destruction of the English army, from the immense force now brought to 
bcaragainst them, Napoleon on the same day wrote to Soult: — “Tlicadvanced 
]iosts of the cavalry arc already at Renavente; if the English remain another 
day in their position they arc undone; should they attack you with all their 
forces, retire a day’s march to the rear; the further they advance the better 
for us; if they retreat pursue them closely ( i).” 

^ march of Key by Zamora and Rio Seco towards Renavente was 
so direct, that he early iutcrccptcd the Rritishfrom their communi- 
cation with I’ortugal ; and if he could have reached the latter town before Sir 
John Moore, he would have cut him off from the line of retreat to Galicia also, 
and rendered the situation of the army all but desperate. This catastrophe, 
however, was prevented by the prudent foresight of the English commander, 
who, having received vague but alarming accounts of the march of a large 

(1) Tor. )i. |87> Nup. t. 4 jOi4C1< LuikI. i. (3) Alionl I4* of Kalirciilieit nbo%c xrm. 

212, 243. (4) TItib. vii. ni, 175. Tor. ii. 157, iStf. N^p. 

(2) Join. it. U3. Tor. ii. 187. ^'op> i 4C1. i. 4<>1> 462. Jmd. ii. 113| 114. 
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French army from the south, suspended his advance on the 25d, and on the 
2 ith commenced his retreat towards Galicia, to the infinite mortification of- 
tiic soldiers, who were in the highest state of vigour and spirits, and in whom 
an unbroken series of brilliant successes at the outposts had produced an un- , 
bounded confidence in their own prowess, likely, if not met by overwhelming 
odds, to have led to the most important and glorious results. On the 20th, 
Dec. 26 . Baird’s troops passed the Esla on their retreat, while Moore, who. ' 
was with the rearguard to protect the passage of the stores and baggage over 
the bridge of Gastro-Gonzalo, was threatened by a large body of Key’s hors^ 
men. Lord Paget, however, with two squadrons of the 10th, charged and 
overthrew them, making a hundred prisoners, besides numbers killed and 
wounded. Indeed, the superiority of the English horse had become so ap- 
parent, that they set all odds at defiance, never hesitated to attack the enemy’s 
cavalry, though threefold in number, and had already made five hundred 
prisoners, during the few days they had been engaged in active operations ( 1 ). 
tion o"t‘hsiit timely retreat. Sir John Moore reached Benavente before 

c||**icywuh the enemy; and the hazardous oiieration of crossing the Esla, then 
•nd capiur. 8 rooring torrent swoln by melting snow, and over planks laid 
Dr.noiicitcs. across the broken arches of the bridge of Castro, in the dark, was 
successfully performed by General Craufurd with the rearguard. The army 
remained two days at that place, reposing from its fatigues, under the shelter 
of its magnificent baronial castle, almost unequalled in Europe for extent and 
grandeur (2). Discipline, however, had already become seriously relaxed 
during the retreat, though only of three days’ duration, from Sahagun; the 
spirit of the men had been surprisingly depressed by the thoughts of retiring 
h^ore the enemy; the ollicers had, in a great degree, lost their authority, 
and disorders equally fatal to the army and inhabitants had already com- 
menced. But these evils were accumulating only in the front part of the co- 
lumn, which was sufiering merely under the fatigues of the march and the 
severity of the weather; no decline of spirit or enterprise was perceptible in 
the rearguard, which was in presence of the enemy. Piquets of cavalry had 
Dec. 18 . been left to guard the fords of the Esla; and, on the 28th, a body 


a) Lond. i. M7. 2S3. Nip. i. 463, 464. Tor. i. 
186. 189. 

( 2 } This spenditl trlic of feudal gr.-«nd(‘ur Is thus 
described hy au eUMjaeiit «'yo‘«ilBess. wkose pic- 
tures, equally vivid iti IraveLs as history, have given 
to prtASc oU the colours of poetry. “The (^asllcof 
Iteiiavciite is one of ike finest iDoiiiunviitt. of the age 
of cliivatiy ; nothing tu Hiigbnd appriMchcHio it in 
magnificrncc. Berkeley, Baby, even W.srwick, nre 
poor hibries iu coui|kari*oii. Wiih Gothic grandeur 
it h.is the richness of Moorish dceuraiioti; open al- 
coves where Saraceiiic .srehM arc supiiorled hy pil- 
lars of porphyry and granite ; cloisture trilh loun« 
tjj, IS playing in (heir cuurb; jasprr coluiuiis, anti 
tcsscUtcd floors ; nichrs nil over, uiid seiils in the 
walls, over-archetl iu various forms, and enriched 
with every grotesque aduruiiiciil of gold and silver, 
and vnimirs which are hardly less gorgeous. It lie* 
louged to the Duke of U&suna. und the splendour of 
old limes W. 1 S still contimted there. The extent of 
this magnificfnit structure may be cstimaied from 
this single circmustance, Uiat two rogpiiicnls. be- 
sides nriillery.wercqnartered within its walls ; ihcy 
proved the most destructive enemies that had ever 
entered them ; the oflicers, who felt nml admired 
the beauties of this venemblr pile, attempted iu 
vain to save it from devastation. Every thing com- 
liustible was scieed { fires were lighted against the 
hoe walls, and pictures of uulwown value, the 
works, |>erhaps of the greatest Spttalsh musiere, 


were heaped together as fuel. Fortunately the ar- 
chives of the family escaped."— S outhkit, j. 499. 

In the midst of this disgrarcful suenc of un- 
bridled licence and miliUry derasUtion, there it 
onc'trait of heroic presence of wind, which iu sooxe 
degree rcdrcms the character of the Bnlisli soldier. 
Several thousand infantry slept in the long gAlleries 
of au iimucnse convent hatU round a square i tJio 
liorees of tlie cavalry and artillery, scarcely Jess nu- 
merous, were in the corridor heluw, so closdy jam- 
med together, that no one could pass between them, 
and there was but one entrance. Two onircrs, rc- 
tuniiog at night from the bridge of Caotro, being 
dcsirou-s of lindiug shelter for their meu, entered 
(he g.atc of this cuiiveiit, and perceived with horror 
(bat 0 large window-shnttor was on fire, and the 
Ibimes were spreading to the rafters alMive, fruu 
whence a single spark falling on (ho straw under 
iho horses would ignite the whole, and six thousand 
mi’Ji ami horses would inevitably perish. Without 
saying a word, one of them ( Captain Lloyd of the 
43d) made a sign tu his coinpnnions to keep si- 
lence, .lod springing on thr nearest horse, ran along 
the backs of the others till lurrcarbcd the tlumlng 
shutter, which .by great efforU ho tore from its 
hiiigi’s and flung into the court-yard without giv- 
ing any alarm; which, in such cirtniinslanccs, 
would have been hardly less destructive ihan the 
flames.— See Life of a Sergeant, p. 1{3 \ ind IYa- 
ptsa, i.467. 
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of six liuudred Jiorsemen of ihe Imperial Guard crossed over, and began to 
drive in tlie rearguard, stationed in that quarter to repel their incursions. 
Instantly, these gallant horsemen made ready to oppose them, and though 
only two liundred in number, repeatedly faced about, and by successive 
charges, under Colonel Otway, retarded the advance of the enemy till assist- 
ance was at hand. At length the enemy having been drawn suQiciently far ' 
into the plain, the fOth, who were formed, concealed by some houses, sud- 
denly appeared, and advanced 1^ the assistance of their brave comrades. At 
the joyful sight of the well-known plumes, the retiring horsemen wheeled 
about, a loud cheer was given, and the whole bore down at full speed upon 
the enemy. The Imperial Guard, the flower of the French army wreathed 
with the trophies of Austcrlitr (1), were in an instant broken and driven over 
the Esla, with the loss of a hundred and thirty killed, and seventy prisoners, 
among whom was their commander. General Lefebvre Desnouettes (2). 

1 destruction of the bridge of Castro-Gonzalo was so thoroughly 
m cOected that it delayed for two days the advance of the French, 
who could not cross the stream at other points from its swoln state; but at 
length, the arches having been restored, Bessieres crossed on the 30lh, with 
nine tliousand horsemen, and reached Benavente, which had been evacuated 
by the English on the same day. At the same time, the bridge of Mansilla, 
guarded by Bomana’s troops, was forced by a charge of cavalry, and Soult 
passing over, overspread the plains of Leon with his troo|>s, and ca|)tured 
llie town of the same name, with great stores belonging to the Spanish go- 
vernment. The whole army, consisting of the guards, reserve, Soult and , 
Key’s corps, seventy thousand strong, including ten thousand horse, and a 
hundred pieces of cannon, were, on the 1st January, united by the Emperor 
at Aslorga. The union of so great a force in tliat remote part of the Penin- 
sula, was both the highest compliment that could be paid by that great general , 
to the prowess of the English army, and the important stroke delivered by ' 
its commander, and the strongest proof of the vigour and celerity with which, - 
by long ex|>erieDce and admirable arrangements, the movements of the 
F’rench troops could be cflected. In ten days K'apoleon had not only trans- 
ported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga, a distance of two hundred 
miles, but crossed the Guadarrama range when enveloped in a frightful 
snow-storm, and tlie torrent of the Esla when swoln by wintry rains; in each 
of which operations more than a day's march had been lost, so that the ad- 
vanced posts of his army at least had marched the astonishing number of 
twenty-hve miles a-day when actually in motion, in the depth of winter; an .. , 
instance of exertion almost unparalleled in modem times {,’5}. But they were ' 
there left by K'apoleon. On the road between Benavente and Astorga, when 
riding in pursuit at Ihe gallop with the advanced posts, he was overtaken by 
a courier witli despatches; he instantly dismounted, ordered a bivouac- 
lire to be lighted by the roadside, and seating himself beside it on the 
ground, was soon so lost in thought as to be insensible to Ihe snow which 
fell in thick flakes around him. lie had ample subject for meditation : they ' 


■ i 


(l) Antf, V. 48t. 

12) 253. 256. Kai^. i. 467, 468. Tor. 'i. 

118. 190. i.«rrry, iii. 127. 

X3) It lus bt’Rii grratlj cxcecdrct, bowcv<tr, in 
Uae same ocuiitrjr in later timet, though hj ■ much 
unaller r»rw. In December 1886. the Spatiiah ge- 
neral Gomes matched from the Uncti of 9t.-noque in 
front of GibnlUr to TndeU on the Kbio > he left 
St.-Aoipiu ou ibe 24lb i^ovembcr, and reached the 
Ebro on the 17tb Daeemier, UaYing repeatedly 


foQf>b(, and been driren to circuitous roads to 
avoid the cuciuv on the way. Tbe distance was 
above 500 mi! perfunoed iu tweuly>f>va dajf. 
There ir no rucb insUuce of sostaincd effort in iuq* 
dcru tiiovs. Septiinius Sovenu loarehrd fcoih 
Vienna to Rpine, a dislanoo of 800 in forty 

days, or twouiv miles s*day ; but ho hod tbe glitter- 
ing proBi>evt of ibe empire to anhnale bis csertioqs. 
•—See Ueg. i836> 379, 380, and Gtssov, 
cb. iv. 
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contained authentic intelligence of the accession of Austria to the European 
confederacy, and the rapid preparation which her armies were making for 
taking the field. On the spot, he wrote an order for calling into immediate 
activity the second levy of 80,000 conscripts authorized by the senatus consul- 
turn of fOth October preceding; and proceeding slowly and pensively on to 
Astorga, remained there for two days, writing innumerable de.spatches, and 
regulating at once the pursuit of the English army, the internal affairs of 
Spain, the organization of the forces of the Rhenish confederacy, and the 
devciopement of the gigantic strength of France for the German war. On 
Jan. 3. the 5d he returned to Valladolid, where he remained three days, ^ 
still indefatigably engaged in writing despatches, and then returned, with . v 
extraordinary celerity, by Burgos (1 ) and Bayonne, to Paris, where he arrived 
on the 25d. lie took back his guards, but sent on Soult and Ney with two ' 
divisions of the reserve, in ail about sixty thousand men, to continue the 
pursuit of the English (2), who were falling back by rapid marches, and in 
great disorder, towards the Galician mountains. t it'. 

Sir jotin The withdrawing of the Emperor, however,made nochangein the / 

timio''’ vigour with which the pursuit of the English army was continued.' I 
'•"s"' Soult, who immediately pressed upon their retiring columns, had 
twenty thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry under his command ; 
and though the British army was still nearly twenty thousand strong (3J, yet 
the inclemency of the weather and rapidity of the retreat, had, in a great de- . 
gree, relaxed the bonds of discipline, and diminished the moral strength of 
(he troops. The rearguard, indeed, still with unabated resolution repelled. - 
the attacks of the enemy ; but the other troops, who had not the excitement 
of combat, often sank under the rigour of the season, or yielded to the tempt- 
ations of intemperance, which the extensive stores of wine along their line of 
march too readily afforded. The native and ineradicable vice of northern ' 
climates, drunkenness, here appeared in frightful colours; the great wine- 
vaults of Bembibre proved more fatal than the sword of the enemy ; and 
when the gallant rearguard, which preserved its ranks unbroken, closed up • '■ 
the array, they had to force their way through a motley crowd of English - 
and Spanish soldiers, stragglers and marauders, who reeled out of the houses ' * 
in disgusting crowds, or lay stretched on the roadside an easy prey to the 
enemy’s cavalry, which thundered in close pursuit. The condition of the 
army daily became more deplorable : the frost had been succeeded by a r 
thaw ; rain and sleet fell in torrents; the roads were almost broken up; the 
horses foundered at every step ; the few artillery-waggons which had hither- 
to kept up, fell one by one to the rear, and being immediately blown up to 
prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands, gave melancholy token, by the 
sound of their explosions, of the work of destruction which was going on. ,, 
The mountain-passes through which the retreat was conducted, presented, 
indeed, positions at every step in which a few regiments might have arrested, 
on that single road, an army ; but it was unhappily thought there w'as no use 


(l) On tcaTing Valladolid lie rode to Burgos, a 
distance of thirty-five French leagues, in five hours ! 
TM* rapidity would apiiear incretliWe, were it not 
for the circoDistnnce that the Em|>en>r liere had bis 
taddle>horaes arranged by diTisions of nine each at 
every three or four leagues along the road, so that 
every eight or ten milvs he found fresh rota^ of his 
own horses, which were iu admirable condition. 
This was his usual practice wherever there appeared 
the least chance of his riding, on horseback during 
bis ioomeys. The retnainder cf the road to Pahs 


he travelled in bis carriage.— ^Sce TtiisADAsao, r^l. 
IM. 

(2) Nap. i. 4d9, 473- Tor. il. l89, 195. Lond. u 
256, 259. Thib. vii. 176> 185. Pellet, Guerra de. 
1809, 1.47,48. 

(3) Three thousand men, chit-fly light troops, 
h.*id been dctaclicd from the main IkkIv to Vigo, to 
facilitate the cmbarkaliou on which the Eiiglisli 
col^iuaiider was already dctenniued.^NAriEs, i. 
473. 
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in contesting them, as the vasflj^superior numbers of the enemy, and the 
advancing columns of Ney’s corps, were supposed to enable the pursuers 
speedily tct turn them on either flank; and it is well known to all really 
acquainted with war, that a mountainous region, in appearance the most 
defensiblCjis in reality often the most indefensible of all districts, against a 
superior and enterprising enemy, led by a skilful general. Sir John Moore 
was constaully with the rearguard, doing his utmost to arrest the disorders 
j.n, s. and'protect the_ retiring columns; and at Villa Franca a sharp 
skirmish ensued with the rearguard, in which, though the French cavalry 
were at first s'udtessful, they were ultimately repulsed by a heavy fire from 
tfte British light troops, with the loss of several hundred men, including Gen- 
eral Colbert, who ffell^ while gallantly leading on the vanguard. In other 
quarters, however, the same discipline was not preserved ; disorders went on 
acciimuldting with frightful rapidity along the whole line, and such was the 
*general wreck of presence of mind or foresight, that at Nogales the military- 
chest of the army, containing L.25,000 in dollars, having stuck fast in the 
mud, the treasure was rolled in the casks in which it was contained over a 
precipitous descent, and became the prey of the peasantry, who picked it up 
at the bottom. *A11 order or subordination was now at an end; tbe soldiers, 
*exhansted.by fatigue, or depressed by suffering, sank down by hundreds on 
the wayside, and breathed their last, some with prayers, others with curses 
on their lips ; and the army, in frightful disorder, at length reached Lugo, 
Ityte &n the evening of the 6th January (f ). 
inj oikr) Here, however. Sir John Moore halted, and in a proclamation 
issued next day, severely rebuked the insubordination of the 
dKiipta. (roops, and announced his intention of halting to give battle to 
the enemy. The army, accordingly, was drawn up in a strong position, ex- 
tending along a ridge of low hills, flanked on cither side by precipitous rocks, 
from the mountains to the bed of the Minho ; and it then speedily appeared 
that the precedingdisorders of the march had at least not been owing to want 
7- of courage. Instantly, as if by enchantment, the disorder ceased ; joy- 

fully the men fell into their places, the stragglers came up from the rear 
arms were cleaned, faces brightened, confidence was restored ; and before 
the moftiing of the 8th, nineteen thousand men stood in battle array, impa- 
tiently awaiting the attack of the enemy. Soult, however, declined the com- 
bat^ though on that day he had seventeen thousand infantry, four thousand 
cavalry, and fifty pieces of artillery in line; and Moore, having gained his 
object of recruiting his troops, and having little food remaining in the stores 
of Lugo, broke up in the following night and retired towards Corunna (2). 
lir "JSrc« night was cold and tempestuous ; a severe storm of wind and 

HiSlhi™* mixed with sleet, burst upon the troops; and in the confu- 
nnji'rioiie sion of 3 noctumal retreat, two divisions lost their way, and com- 
plete disorganization ensued, insomuch that a large part of the 
army became little better than a mass of stragglers, who were only prevented 
from becoming the prey of the pursuers by none of his cavalry fortunately 
appearing in sight. Order having, at daylight, been in some degree restored. 
Sir John Moore collected tjie army into a solid mass, and the retreat to Co- 
runna was eflected without furlhelfmolestalion from the enemy, the night- 
march from Lugd having gained to .the British twelve hours’ start of the pur- 
suers, which they were never afterward*able to regain; but notwithstanding 

* * • 

(0 Tor. it. 194, 198. Map. i. 481. Lood. i. (zj Nap. i. 485, 48«. Tv. >»5, 198. Vond. i. 
280, 267. Sottlh. ii. 584, 514. • 270,270. 
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this, it was nearly as disorderly and harassing as tl»e nrecediw patt had been . . 

j»n. II. As the troops successively arrived at the height? front-whence the ^ 
sea was visible, and Corunna, with its wiiite citadel and towers, rosp upQji 
ArriMi M yie view, all eyes were anxiously directed to the bay, in hopeMlnt^ 
the joyful sight of a friendly fleet of transports might h* «^n ; but 
the wide expanse was deserted, and a. few coasters and fishing- 
from VI, o visible on the dreary main. Deeply did every one 

’ then lament that a battle had not been fought long before ; ana as the ofiBcers 
cast their eyes on the low sand-hills in front ofthe ramparts of the town, on 
which they well knew the contest for their embarkation must be susUinea, 
they thought with poignant regret of the innumerable positions, a hj/ndr^l - 
times stronger, which might have been taken up in the course o0»e relrftt 
for the encounter. Now, however, there was no alternative; the sea w^ in . 
their front, the enemy in their rear; fight they must to secure the maansof. 
embarkation; be the positions favourable or unfavourable, the brigades, 4s 
they successively arrived, were passed on into the town, arn^ all the meafb ^ 
which circumstances would admit of taken to strengtlien the land defencea, 
juD II. which, though regular, were very weak ; the inhabitants chperfuMjt 
and honourably joining in the toil, though they well knew, from The prepar-^ 
ations which were going forward, that an embarkation was'intended. t)n the 
j.m 13. day following, two powder magaxines, at a short distance, without 
the walls, containing four thousand barrels of powder, the gift .of Engjaiid, 
were blown up with an explosion so terrific, that nothing in the whrte course 
of the war approached to it. The coast resembled the sudden cxplt^ion of a * 
volcano; the city was shaken to its foundations, the rocks torn from their 
bases, the sea was tossed as in a tempest, the earth shook for leagues around ; * • 
while slowly arose in the air a huge black cloud, shooting forth darling 
sparks, from whence, at a great height, stones burst forth with a prodtgh>ns 
sound, and fell with a sharp rattle in all directions. A stillness yet more aw-, ^ 
ful ensued, broken only by the hoarse and sullen lashing of the Still agitated 
ju. u. waves on the shore (f). On the following day, the transports from'^ “ 
Vigo hove in sight, and soon after stood into the bay ; preparations were im- 
mediately made for the embarkation of the sick and wounded ; the^cavalry 
horses were almost all destroyed, and the greater part of the artillery, con- 
sisting of fifty-two pieces, put on board; eight British and four Spanish bfe- 
ing only reserved for immediate use. Notwithstanding all the sufferings of 
the retreat, not one gun had been taken by the enemy. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the army, still fourteen thousand strong, was drawn up with great care by 
Sir John Moore, on a range of heights, or rather of swelling knolls, which 
form a sort of amphitheatre around the village of Elvina, at the distance of 
rather more than a mile from Cordnxa. Hope’s division was on tlte^left, its 
flank covered by the muddy stream of the Mero, commanding the road to 
Lugo; Baird’s next, directly behind Elvina; then the rifles #nd Fraser’s divi- 
■sion, which watched the coast-road to St,-Jago,and wa^ prepared to support 
any menaced point; General Paget, half a mile in'the rear, with the rwerve, 
at the village of Airis. The French, fully twenty thousand strong, were posted 
on a higher semicircular ridge, sweeping round the' lesser one occupied by 
the British at the distance of about a n1ile< Laborde*k division was on the 


•* * • 

^t) It is from Colonel Napier, an eye-witneas, that 
tbif eloqaept description is takeft. Wboerer bas 
bad the good fortune to see that most sublime of 
spectacles, an eruption of Vesuvius, will have no 
djlliculty in giving implicit credit to the grapbic 


truth. of the picture. The auihor witne^ ouc 
twenty years ago; and the act of transcribing these 
lines\ecaUs, in all, its vividness, thrilling recol- 
lection of the matchless sceue. 
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right, Slerle’s in* the centre, Merniet’s o^l the Ifft; their light liel3-pieces were 
,>Ji8tributed along Hie front of the ifne; the dragoons, under Lahoussaye, 
l.«rge,and Frante»chi,jo which the English had nothing to^oppose, clustered 
to the left ot the infantry, and menaced, the British right flank, while a great 
hatlery^of twelve heavy^uns, advantageously posted on a steep eminence 
between their foot and horse, not twelve hundred yards from Baird’s divi- 
sion, was prepared to carry de^astati5n along the whole line (1). • 

*' *■“"* theinactivity of the French army during the two preceding 

J*».V ^ day|, Sir John Moore had been led to imagine that they had no 
seripus Intention of disquieting his retreat, anS preparations, on the 16th, 
^vere making for withdrawing the tmops into the town as soon as the dark- 
ness would admit of its being done without observation; when, about noon, 
a genferal movement was seen along their whole line, and soon after, at two 
o’clock, their Infantry, in four massy columns, was observed to be descend- 
ing.from the heights which they occupied, and advancing with a swift step 
towards tha English position. Perceiving that the hour he had so long and 
so passionately w ished for was at hand, ,3>r John Moore instantly galloped to 
thc.front; the troops every where stood to their arms, and were deployed 
into line, while the French, according to custom, advanced in long and deep 
cqlumns, preceded by a cloud of light troops. Their onset, as at Vimicro, and 
in all the sub.scquent actions of the war, was extremely impetuous. A cloud 
'of skirmishers led the way, which drove in the English advanced posts with 
great vigour; and, in the confusion of their retreat, made themselves masters 
of Elvina, directly in front of the centre. As they drew near to the British 
position, they deployed into line, and it soon appeared that they extended 
greatly beyond its extreme right; but the 4th regiment, which was there sta- 
tioned, no ways discouraged by this alarming circumstance, threw back its 
right wing, and presenting a front in two directions, in which attitude it ad- 
vanced, was soon warmly engaged with the enemy. Highly delighted with 
this display of presence of mind, and deeming the right secure when in- 
trusted to such intrepid defenders. Sir John Moore rode up to Baird’s division 
in the centre, which was now come to blows with Mermet’s troops, who 
having carried Elvina, were bursting through the enclosures which lay be- 
tween its houses and the British, with loud cries and all the exultation of 
victory. The action now became extremely warm along the whole line; the 
French and English centres advanced to within pistol-shot of each other, and 
after exchanging a few volleys, the 50th and 42d charged bayonets, and drove 
tile enemy opposed to them in the most gallant style back again through El- 
vina, and a considerable way up the slope on the other side. But this furious 
onset being carried too far, and not adequately supported, met with a severe 
check ; the victorious troops, when broken by the enclosures and stone-walls 
on the other side of the village, were assailed in their turn by fresh French 
regiments, and driven back a second time through its streets. Major Napier, 
who commanded the 50th, being wounded and made prisoner. But Moore 
was at hand to repair the disorder; instantly addressing the 42d regiment 
with the animating words, “ Highlanders, remember Egypt I ” and bringing 
up a battalion of the Guards to its support, he again led them forward to the 
charge. The shock was irresistible; borne back at the point of the bayotet, 
the enemy were again driven into Elvina, from whence, after a desperate 
struggle, they were iinally expelled with great slaughter. In this decisive 
contest^ however, Sir John Moore received a mortal wound from a cannon- 

;i) \ap, i. 487, 488, Tur. 1. 199, 200. Loud. i. 278, 280. Soalh. ii. 819, 523, Jom. iii. 110. 
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shot, Ind Sir DrfVid Baird, struck down at tlic head of his bicii, had been 
shortly before qorried from the field hi a s.enseless condition fl). * < • 

Foiled in this aUempt to pierce the centre, Soult renewed nis attacks with 
Delaborde's* division on the left, Vhile a heavy colnfnn endeavoured to steal 
nnperceived round the British right, where they s(rgrcatly<outQank&i tlfcir 
opponents. But the ground.on the left being ip favoitr of the €nglish,‘all bis 
‘efforts were defeated with comparative ease; and General Hope, who conP- 
manded there, pressing forward in pursuit of the repulsed columns, carried 
the village of Palavio Abaxo, elose under the enemy's original positioi\, y^ch 
remained in his hands at nightfall ; while, on the rigfit. General Paget, with 
the reserve, not only at onc^ perceived and advanced to megt the «olujnDi , 
which was endeavouring to turn his flank, but assailed it with such vigour^ 
that it was thrown back upon Lahoussaye’s dragoons, and the whole oriven 
in disorder to the foot of the hill, on which the' great battery was placed. 
When night, arriving in that wintry season at an early hour, separated Ahe 
combatants, the enemy was not only repulsed at all pohits, but the British 
line was considerably advanced, holding, on the left, Palavio Abgxo;^n the 
centre, Ejvina; and on the right, being advanced to the acclivity of 'their 
central battery. Had Fraser’s troops, stationed on the coast road to St.-Jago' 
on the extreme right, been at hand to support this'splendid advance of the 
reserve, and an hour more of daylight remained, the enemy would have been 
routed; had the cavalry been on the field, and tire horses not foundered, he 
would have been thrown back in irretrievable confusion on the swampy 
stream of the Mero, now flooded by the full tide, and traversed only by a 
single arch at El Burgo, and totally annihilated. Night, however, having su- 
pervened when the success was still incomplete, and the means of embarking 
unmolested having been gained by the enemy’s repulse. General Hope, upon 
whom the command had devolved (2), did not conceive himself warrdhted 
in making any change in the preparations for departure, and after dark the 
troopswere withdrawn into the town, where they were all got on board with- ’ 

^ out either confusion or delay (3). 

Moore received his death-wound while animating the 
Moore. 42d to the charge. A cannon-ball struck his left breast, and beat 
him down by its violence to the earth ; but his countenance remained un- 
changed, not a sigh escaped his lips, and sitting on the ground, he watched 
with an anxious and steadfast eye the progress of the line. As it advanced, 
however, and it became manifest that the troops were gaining ground, his 
countenance brightened, and he reluctantly allowed himself to be led to the 
rear. Then the dreadful nature of the wound appeared manifest ; the shoulder 
was shattered to pieces; the arm hanging by a film of skin, the breast and 
lungs almost laid open. As the soldiers placed him on a blanket to carry him 
from the field, the hilt of his sword was driven into the wound; an officer. 


(l) General Hope’s accoant of tlie battle. Ann. 
Ref. 1809. p. 373. Nap. i. 494.496. Loud, i.385. 
380. Tor. ii. 301. 302. 

(3) Hope's Despatch. Ann. Ref. lS09> p. 373. 
Nap. i. 408. 499. Loud. 287. Tor. ii. 201. 202. 

(3) The Briti.di loss at Coniona was from 800 to 
1000 men; that uflhe French was stated by their 
own of&cers to Colonel Napier at 3000; Sir.fohn 
Hope esthnated it at 1600. bat it was at least 2000 ; 
a namber which woold, doubtless, appear surpri- 
aiflglj Urfe. if the murderous effect of the fire of 
the British infantry, from the coolness and disci* 
pline of the men, were not decisively proved by 
aveiy* action throughout the war. The total loss of 
the army duriOf the retreat was 4033. of whom 


1397 were missing before the position atLogo, end 
2636 from that te the final embathaUbn of tho 
army, inclodiog those who fell at Corunna^K>f this 
numlwr 800 stragglers contrived to escape into 
Portugal, and, being united with the sick left in 
that country, formed a corps of 1876 men. which 
aRerwards did good service, both at Oporto and 
Tal.ivrra. Six tlirv«'-[K»urulcrs which never were 
horsed were thrown over the rocks near Villa- 
I raucj ; the guns ns»*d at Corunna, twelve in uum- 
her, were >pii.ed and buried iu the sand, but aAer- 
wards disfovered by the enemy. Not one, 'from first 
to last, was uken in fight.— 5ee Me genera/ rHufns 
ffHoteU in Njvoi.toi?', i. A'e. 36..^ 
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destined to celebrity in future limes, Captai.n Habdi.sce, attempted to take it 
oir, but the dying hero exclaimed, “It is as well as it is; I had rather it 
shoulcT go oil the field with nie.” He was parried by the Soldiers towards the 
town, bfif Ihhiigh the pain. of tlie wound soon became excessive, such was 
the serenity of his countenance, that those' arpuitd him expre sed a hope of 
his fecovery; “"No,” said he, “ I feel that is impossible.’MVhen 'appio.iching 
the ramparts, he several limes desired his alicndilnis to slop, and turn him 
rouAd that he might 4gain »ee the' field of battle; and when the advance of 
the firing indicated that the British were successful,^ he expressed his satis- 
faction, and a smile overspread ihcieaiiires that wercjrelaxing in death. The 
examination of hfs wound aCliis lodgings speedily foreclosed all hopes of re- 
covery; but he never; for an instantj lost’his/erenity of mind, and repeatedly 
expressed his salisfaclipil when he heard that Iho.eneniy were Itealen. “ Ypu 
kiM)w,” said he 'to his old friend, fcoldiicl .\nderson, that I always wished 
to die Uiis way.” He continued to converse in a calm mid even cheerful voice 
on theevents'of th^ day, cnquifcd after tlie safety of liis fricndsaud staff, and 
recommended sev^ratl foe promotion on account, of their services during the 
retreat. Dnce.only his voice faltered, as he spoke of his mother. Uii w'bs 
ebbing fast, and his strength wa_s all but extinct, w hen he exclaimed, in words 
wljiich will fqr ever thrill in evcrylirftisb heart,— “I hope the people of Eng- 
land will lie* satisfied,: I hope my country wiji do me justice.” Keleased a 
few miriutes^after from his-sufferings; he was wrapped by his attendants in 
his military cloak, and laid in a grav^ hastily formed on iheaamparls ofCo- 
rnnnq, whchc a nionumenfwas-soon after constructed over his uncollincd 
remains hj the geperoSltyyof .Marshal Ney. Ndt a word was Spoken as the me- 
lancholy interniciH by toreh-light took placejlj; silently they laid him in 
,his grave, while the distant cannon of the battle tired the funeral honours to 
his memory ^2). 

o!II“r'‘the of Sir John Moore, and the wound of Sir fiavid Baird, 

, theeommand devolved upon Gencralllopo,, who conducted the re- 

to Es&i'id” •''■'■■ting arrangements with thai decision and judgment which 
4"^ ’’ afterwards became so conspicuous in tho'Peninsular war, and 
whose eloquent despatch announcing tlie battle'of Corunna and the death bf 
Sir John .Moortvegitalcd so profoundly the heart of his country. The boats 
l>eiug ajl in readiness, the embarkation coiumeucetl at ten at night; the 
troops were silently filed do.wn tp the beach, put on board with admirable 
order, and the whole,^excepfMh'e rearguard, reached the transports in safety 
before day. liEXEnAL B>:iiESFbnu, at the bead of tlie rearguard, two thousand, 
and Cexeiial Hill,, who was stationed oh the promontory behind the town, 
bpHi dcsiineilto celebrity in futnre timesy'were the laSl to he withdrawn; the 
latter did not embark till three o'clock in the afternoon of the fbllowhig day. 


(l) Moore's Kill) I. <S9, 500. 

" (2) Thii luucKiii^ ^ne<^iU live tor eyer in the 
hea«, em|>aiAc(l lu the exquUitc wordA>r 

“ Not • dnito wu heard, not ^funeral notr. 

At bli corse to the llnipiirt wr hurried t 

eoidicr diarhsifetl hit ftreweli Aot 
O’er the grave wherA-oar hero we burled. ^ 

'• We buried him darkly at dead of uigbt, \ 

The todt jrlth nur buyoneU ttirtting ; 

By the ari^iggliag uiooabetfn't mttlyLlIgbt, , 

And the lanitrn dimly burnUtg. 

" No Qtelest cofTm rncioted hia^rea^ 

Not III thret or tn thrtnid we bOuuA mm 
Hut be lay like n wariioe taking hit iTtt. 

^^ith hit martial cU>ak around him.* 


the prayers we uid, 
* row. 


•' ww and short wer^lhe prayer 
And we t|)Dke oot% word of atn 
But wc tteama&tljL gsaad oo the Ihce tjtat was dead. 

^nd wc bluerly4i^*“S**^ morrow. 

** We thought, at we hoUew‘4,hU lujrow bed, , * 
'Xod smooth’d down hi^lonety pillow, 
that the foe and tlie itlkngruvoulB tread o'er hfali ead. 
And woAir away on th#bill^. 

" But half of oar heavy (ask was doer. 

When the riorh struck the hour for rettrlpg; 

Jkod we heard the distant and rundom^n * 

Tlkt tbWbe was aullenly^ring* 

M Slmvltf and sadly we laid him down. 

Vroni the flrUL.of Ins fame (retii and gory ; • 

SVe rarved not a line, and we laUed not a tloDr, 

Bat we left hint alone with hit jTlory." 


Dkihi. 
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The French gave them no annoyance, sfi strongly had the bloody repulse of (he 
preceding day inspired them with respect for British valour. With a opurage 
and generosity worthy of the highest admiration, the Spaniards manne<T the, 
ramparts when (he last of the English forces were w ithdrawn, and prolonged 
the defence for several day?, so as to allow the whole sick, wounded, artillery, 
stores, and even prisoners, to "he brought away. A few guns. placed by the 
French on the heights Of Ste.-Lucie, without the >yalls, which could not be 
maintained, alone occasioned, by the fire which they opened upon the ve's- 
sels in the bay, great confusion among the transports, but without doing any 
a*- serious damage. At length the last of the long files of ba^ago and * 
stragglers were got on board, and the English fleet, amidst the tears of the 
inhabitant?, stood to the northward, and. were lost to the sight amidst the 
Noi|.jo. cold expanse of the watery main. Then', and not t^l then, (he in- 
so«.>e. habitants of Corunna, feeling it in vain to prolong a defence 
which such a host had resigned in despair, and baviQg honourably dis- 
charged every duty to their discomfited allies-, capitulated to Marshal Soult, < 
who, a few days afterwards, obtained posscssion,*af ter a trifling re^stance, • 
of the important fortress 6f Ferro!, with seven sail of , the line, and very ex- 
tensive naval stores (1). 

Eiirme No words can convey an adequate idea of the gloonuand des[>on- 

51^^"'’ dency which prevailed in the British isles when intelligence of this 
long catalogue of disasters was received. In proportion to the warm 

fhTaruuh enthusiastic hopes which had been formed of a suacessful issue 

t«i™. to the patriotic cause, had been the anxiety and interest which was 
felt when the crisis approached. In particular, when Napol^n, at the head ' 
of three hundred thousand chosen troops, burst through the Pi^enees*, and 
the brave but undiseipliped Spanish levies were brought in cbtitact with his* 
experienced veterans, the public anxie’ty became almost unbearable. The ’ 
rout of Espinosa, the overthrow at Burgos, the defeat of Tudela, succeeding 
each other in rapid succession, were Telt thq .more keenly, that the British^ 
nation had been led by the exaggerations of the public journals to form a 
most erroneous idea, both of the strength of the Spanish and the force of the 
French armies. Most of all, they were misled by the pleasing illusion,' which 
the experience of every age has proved to be fallacious, Amt winch is probably 
destined to the end of the world to mislead the enthusiastic portion-of man- 
kind, that a certain degree of popular excitement can supply the want of dis- 
cipline and experience, and (hat general ardour is more to be relied on than . • 
organization and conduct. Wiien^ therefore, the Spanish levies, flushed with 
the trophies of Baylen and Saragossa, were dissipated with more ease than * 
the regular armies of Austria and Muscovy ; when the^Somo-sfcrra pass was 
stormed by a charj^e of lancer?, and Madrid fell withinithree weeks after the 
capipaign had been opened by Napolfon'j a sort of despair, seized tfie'publtc 
mind, and nothing seemed now capable- qf withstanding a power which beat 
down with equal case the regular force? of northern, and the onlliusiastkr 
levies of southern Eurojie. ^transient gleam shot aerq^s the glfiom when Sir '* 
John Moore advanced to Sahagun, and (he English journals confideutly an- 
nounced that seventy thousand English and Spaniards wereTapidly interpos- 
ing betwMn the Emperor and the Frdhch frontier, and would possibly make 
him prisoner in the capital he had won-Broportionally deeper was the gloom , 
Vivien this hope also proved falfacious, when Romana's forty thousand men 
dwindled into a few thousand starving Wanderers, gnd the British army, iu- 

(l>.Tor. ii. 'i03, 20}. IV«p. i 108. 109. I.oml. i. 289. 501. Soulli* ii. S30. ?3l 
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strad making Napoliion prisoner in the heart of Spain, was expelled, after 
a disastrous retreat, with .the loss’of its general, from the shores of the Pe- 
ninsula.* 

* Horror,,. The Euglikh had hitherto only known war in its holiday dreis : 
their ideas Of it were formed on the pomp of melodramatic repre- 
oL'iu k”' sentatiolt, or the interest of padfic reviews : and though strongly 
turn. impressed with a military spirit, they were, from their ..happy 
insular sitpation, sUraUgers to the hardships and the calamities of actual cam- 
paigns. The inhabitants of the towns along the Channel had seen the sue-* 
ccMive expeditions wliich composed Sir John Moore’s army embark in all the 
prRle of military display, 'with drums beating and colours flying, amidst th? 
cheers and thars of a countless host of spectators. When, therefore, .they 
beheld the same regiments return, now reduced to half their numbers, with 
haggard countenances, ragged accoutrements, and worn-out clothing, they 
were struck' with astonishment and horror ; which was soon greatly increased 
^by a malignant fever which the troops brought back with them, the result 
of fatigue, confinement on ship-board, and mental depression, joined to the* 
dismtfl and ofteil exaggerated accounts which were spread by the'survivore 
of the hardships and miseries they bad undergone. These globmy narratives 
riyeted every mind by a painful but enchaining interest : they speedily 
made their way into’ the public newspapers, and were devoured with un- 
ceasing interest by the whole people ; the fate of these gallant men became 
a^general sphj^^l commiseration; and the old cry, raised for fac^us 
piirposes,4iegan to resound through the land that England 'could.never* 
contend op the Continent with France, and that the only rational policy iipf 
the prosewtion of the war Was, to withdraw entively behind .our. wooden 
walls. ^ ’ ■ ' , . . j 

^ dispassionate observer, it could not but be mani- 
feSt, that though' the cam'paign had to both parties been deeply 
cbimrtcr, cbequered by misfortune, it had in reality been far more calami-* 

« tous to the Frendi than' the allies : and that the power of Napo- 
had received a shock ruder than.any which it had yet reoeived 
u. rrniKjt. since his accession to the supreme authority. The Spanish armies, ' 
it is tru'e, had been dispersed on the Elnti, Rhe Somo-sierra Weed, Madrid 
taken, and the British, after a calamitous retreat, been driven to their ships jx 
buQhe Peninsula was still unsubduem; Saragossa was fortifying its blood- 
stM|ed"ba{tlemriits; Catalonia was in arms ; 'Valencia and Andalusia recruit 
.JW] heir forces : Portugal was untouched, and the British troops, though 
'.in di^^ished strength, stfrlheld'the towers' of Lisbon. No submission or 
submgmlon had'followcd- the irruption of three hundred thousand mon into 
thel^nspla ; drivenffrom their capital, the Spaniards, like their ancestgrs*^ 

. ip'ihe Roman and Moorish wars,.were preparing in the provinces to maintain 
a n^arate warfare ; while the number of their fortresses and chains of moun- 
tains, jhihed po the aid of Englandy^romised tfrem the means of there ^ro-. 
loni jing^ desperate rcsistancr. Ana what Ipid bappriaed in the same cam- 
paim *ta the^ hitheftp invincible arms of France? Olie whole corps haddaid, 
down i&arran with unheafd>of disgrace; another had capitulated, and sur-’ 
rendekefl add^gdomTo pFurchasc itf r^beat ; foiled iS.piorc than'one pof^- 
• efak expedition', the imperia^arms liad been drive^fiom the ca^lgl bth^d 
tita £^, and Only rcg^inedttheic lp|t ^ound fiy denui^^Cl^manf iti 
flefenders, and exposing for ifie.Pepfcsnlar thrones thtf^M^ itsclfto'inva- 
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Sion. The spell which held the world enchained had been brolJcn^ tlTe dan- . 
gerous secret had been disclosed lhat French armies could pass under* th^ '. 
Caudine forks. Already the effects of the discovery had become i^nifest : 
Europe had been shaken from one extremity to the other by the Peninsulaf 
disasters, and Austria, which beheld unmoved the desperate strife o&Pultusk * 
and Eylau, encouraged by the immersion of the best French armies in the 
Peninsula, was preparing to renew the struggle on a scale of unprecedented 
magnitude. * * • ?■’ “ .* 

RcDcctions The movement in advanee by Sir John Moore to Sahagun,* his ' ' 

, rapid subsequent retreat, when surrounded by superior forces, 'to 

‘nic't’of Benavente, the skill with which he re-organized his' shattered 
8™y at Lugo, and the firmness with which,'* disdtiining every 
moycmeni. proposal for a capitulation (1), he boldly fronted the enemy at 
Corunna, and met a glorious death on the Held of victory, are worthy of th6 
highest admiration, and will for ever secure him a place in thh temple of 
British heroes. Nor iA it merely the fond partiality of national gratitude, _ 
‘often mistaken or exaggerated in its opinions, which has secured this distinc- 
tion : a calni consideration of the consequences of his campaign must?' wilfi 
all impartial observers, lead to the same result. In the whole annals of the 
Bevolutionary War, there is not to be found a single movement more ^ly 
'conceived, or attended with more important consequences, levefled against 
the vital line of the enemy’s communications, based on the principles *^ich, 
^unknown to the English general, Napoleon Bad so emphaticallj;'\infoldra.^x 
» mouths before in his secret despatch to Savary (2), it hacTliterifll jb paralysed^ 
every hostile army in Spain; snatched the Spanish monarchy froip the verge 
of destruction, when its own resources were exhausted; and by drawing 
Napolt'on himself, with his terrible legions, into' the nortliern extremity of 
*the Peninsula, it both gave time to the southern provinces to restore their • 
armies and arm their fortresses, and averted the war from Portugal^ till_an 
opportunity of organizing fresh means of resistance Within its f^nffers was 
afforded. But for this hold and well-conceived advance, Andalusia %oul^ 


Erron 

he 

commuted. 


have been overrun, Valencia taken, .Saragossa subdued, witbinia fWf weclft; 
and before the Emjicror was recalled from the theatre of I*eninsular warfare - 
by the Austrian armaments, he would have realized his favourite, threat of 
, planting the French eagles on the towers of Lisbon. These grqat results, 

• however, were attended with proportional dangers; Napoldon, with seventy 
thousand chosen troops, was speedily sweeping round the audacihus- eriJtoy 
who had thus interrupted his designs, and but for the celerity smd skilF qfj 
the retreat to Astorga, the army which achieved them must speedy bave,' 
been consigned to destruction'fo). • • . a> , . 

But, if in these particulars the conducUof Sir John^Moore was 
worthy of unquaiilied admiration, there are others in which ihe . 
impartial voice of history must deal out a different measure of eiilogium. 
Admitting that the celerity oj the retreat to Astoria yas una^foidaU1e,*and^ 
saved the army from destruction; where Was the necessity of^the subset^nt 
forced marches to Lugo, when Napoleon had retired with^is guards ^^^e 
pursuit, in dreadful weather, attended as it was with sutb effcts 

upon the discipline and spirit of the troops? Ilis pblest defcnd?)B awmit tl^ 

. CO ui»h His cunsidvni* (2^ 335i *’ ♦ * ^ n ii^ 

tion by ^cTcral officen» when the abMnct: of (Sj NapolMn subsoquefttly said, at Sr.-HeWba. 

irsDspnrts on the 6rst arrival At ConiDDS rendered thdtiiotbing Imtlhe taWnts and fiemness oTSir*lonn 
^ it evident that a battle' rntis! be fought for the etq- ^fKo^r y\ed hia armj' frojg dcblruction.— 0 Maa«At 
barkatioif, but ha indignantly rejected the propo> i. ^ 

i. 192, 193^ Soutm. li. 520. j • - 
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there were in llicmagaziiies of Villa Franca and Lngo provisions for fourteen 
days’ consuniplioh (1) ; and even if there had been nothing but the resources 
of the country to be had, subsequent events proved that they were sulTicient 
for the maintenance of the army; for the French found wherewithal to Ifve 
on and advance through it, even when following in 'the rear of the British 
soldiers. There was no necessity for hurrying on from the danger of being* 
turned in flank, for ?ley’s corps were several days’ march behind Soiilt’s in . 
the defife, and tlie rugged nature of the country rendered it totally impossible 
for his troops, worn out by a march of unexam|)led hardship and rapidity ' 
from Madrid, to attempt any threatening movement against the British flank : 
Kvery thing, then, counselled deliberation and order in the retreating co- 
lumns, and the nature of the road through which they passed, consisting of 
an ascent several leagues in length, up a hare slope, followed by tremendous 
passes, continuing for several days’ journey, shut in on every side by steep 
or forest-clad mountains, oflered the most favourable opportunities for stop- 
ping, by a vigorous resistance on the part of the rearguard, the active pursuit 
of the enemy (2). The rapid restoration of discipline and order, when battle 
was oflered at Lugo, the issue of the light at Corunna, leave no room for doubt 
as to what would have been the result of such a conflict; and the example of 
Moreau’s retreat Uirough thcillack Forest, in -179(i, was not required to show 
how clTectually suqh a lierce aspect on the part of the retiring force saves the 
blood and secures the safety of the remainder of the army (3). The luminous 
fact, that the losses sustained by the rearguard when they arrived at Corunna, 
ilbt withstanding all the combats they had undergone, were less than those of 
any other division of equal number in the army (i), affords a decisive proof 
liow much would have been gained upon the whole by lighting at an earlier 
period, w hen the strength and discipline of the army was still comparatively 
unbroken. 

But most of all, the step adopted by .Sir David Baird, though a 
wni. most gallant officer, in unison with Sir John Moore, in counselling 
the British government, instead of sending out the strong reinforcements 
which they projected, and had in preparation, to Galicia, to forward empty 
transports to bring away the troops, appears to have been unhappy in its con- 
sequences. These despatches were sent off in the course of December, and 
they were not acted upon by the British government without the most se- 
vere regret, but at their distance from the scene of action they had no alter- 
native but acquiescence (5). But for this fatal step, the English army, upon 
their retreat to the sea-coast, would have found, instead of transports to bring 
them off, thirteen thousand fresh troops, suflicierit to have enabled them to 
hold out these important fortresses against the enemy, and possibly take a 
bloody revenge on their pursuers. Ney and Soult would have been retained 


(0 Nap. i. «7S. 

Load, i, 260', 2#1. 

i3j iii. 8S. 

(4) Nap. i. 48S. 

(5) The troupft which bad been embarked on 
board the transports in En^tbnd to reinforce Sir J. 
Moore's army,” said Mr. (boning, then Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in his plate in Parliament, 

were disembarked in consequence of a distinct 
requisition from Sh* Havid Baird, that be waiitod a 
certain number of transports ; and the transports 
from which these troops had been disciiibarked 
were sent out, punuaul to that requisition. It was 
an afOicting circumstance, that it had faecoioe ue» 
cessary to retard these troops, and send out empty, 
for the purpose of bringing off the British array, 
those transports which bad been fitted for (he pur- 


pose of reinforcement and assanlt. But at this dis- 
tance from the scene of action, miuisters could >)ot 
renlure to refuse to send out these transports. The 
sending (hem out empty cost government a severe 
pang; no resolution ever ^ve him more pain. Every 
dirtateof the head wa^^riured, every fcellog of the 
heart wrung by it; h^Bintsters bad no alternative, 
they were coinpelicd^f submit tn the hard neces- 
sity.” The troops so etAbarked, or iu coarse of em- 
barkation, were 13.006 men. What might not they 
have achieved, joiuod to the 17.000 whom Moore 
led bark to Vigo and CdrunnaJ— See PmH. Deb. Jui. 
1089i 1100. Sir John Moore also concurred in the 
propriety of withholding the reinforcements and 
sending out the transports empty.— See. SorvimT, ii. 
519. * J 
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in Calicia by tlic presence of thirty thoRsaiid mcR, intrenched in fortified 
sea-ports on Its ioast; llie incursion of Soult to Oporto would have been pre- 
vented, tlie battle of Talavera have proved a decisive Wetory, and the march 
oWellington to the Alberche, unnienaced by tlie descent of Soult, Ncy, and 
Morlicr in his rear, Would have Ici] him in triumph to Madrid. If the British 
•could not have maintained their ground behind the strong battlements of 
Ferrol, or the weaker fortifications of Corunna, that might havq alforded a 
goUd reason for bringing the troops round to Lisbon or Cadiz, butjl ^as none 
Tor setting sail to England with the whole c.\pedition, abandoning the con- 
test in the Peninsula as hopeless, when the south was still unsubdued, and 
leaving ten thousand English .soldiers, still in Portugal, to their fatc(l). 

truth, this desponding conduct on the part of such able and 
which wu gallant officers, affords decisive proof that it was a much deeper 
and more general cause which was in operation, and tfuU Englan<| 
was now paying the penalty, not of the incapacity of its generals, but of the 
Jong-established, and, till the Peninsular war opened, discreditable prudence 
in military transactions of its government' Accustomed only 'to land on the 
Continent for transient expeditions, and to look always, not to their guns 
and bayonets, but to their shi|)s, as their ultimate refuge, the whole English 
nation were ignorant of the incalculable effects of invinciblp tenacity of pur- 
pose upon public undertakings, and regarded the strength of the state as 
consisting chiefly in its naval power, when, in reality, it possessed a militagy 
force callable of contending, with fair chances of success, even against the 
conqueror of Continental Europe. Like the bulk of mankind in all ages, they 
; judged of the future by the past, and were unaware of those important modi- 
fications of the lessons of experience, which the rapid whirl of events itf 
which they were placed was every hour bringing into action. In Sif John 
Moore’s case, this universal, and perhaps unavoidable error, was greatly 
enhanced by his connexion with the Opposition party, by whom the mili- 
tary strength of England had been always underrated, the system of Con- 
tinental operations uniformly decried, and the power and capacity of the 
French Emperor, great as they were, unworthily magnified. Almost all his 
.despatches, in the later stages of the campaign, evince in the clearest colours 
the influence of this depressing feeling, to which the false exaggerations and 
real disasters of the Spaniards afforded at the time too much confirmation, 
instead, therefore, of casting a shade on the memory of any of the gallant 
officers intrusted with the direction of the campaign, let us regard its cala- 
mitous issue as the forfeit paid by the nation for the undue circumspection 
of former years, which had become so universal as to have penetrated the 
breast and chilled the hopes even of its most intrepid defenders, and inspired 
them with that disquietude for their country’s safety which they would 
never have felt for their own. Nations, like individuals, never yet with- 
drew from the ways of error, but by the path of suflering; thh sins of the 


(l) y- .*• Tbe road Trom A»torga to Corunna, ” 
cays General Jomini» ** trarefses a long defile of 
thirty leagues, bouoded J^khigh mountaios on 
either side. A deader roaql^d would have sufli- 
ced to defend that chau^see, and it was impracti- 
cable to roanceorre on either flank of it. *rbat ren- 
dered it unposaible for Soult to get at the enemy ; 
and Ney, entangled iKhind him in the defile, could 
dd nothing* This was the more unfortunate as the 
English army, haring pre^red nothing on that 
line, alood in want of ev^ thing, and was in a 
f^ghttul stal«|of disordt^, in consecjnence of the 
fdreed marches which it took for no conceivable 


reasoo. lie cut the traces of their horses, and aban- 
doned three or four thousand stragglers dt dying 
men, wbeu their line of operatiohs was never me- 
naced. It is impossible to conceive why the English 
did not defend Corunna. It is not, indeed, a Gibral* 
tar; hut Against an enemy wlm bad nothing but 
field-pieces, it surely could have been maintained 
for some time, the more especially as they could, 
at any time, throw in succour by sea. 1 could never 
onderstjiid their haste on that occasion, which the 
nation, it is true, has well wiped off to sabseqoent 
times, but was inferior to no other of the same de- 
acriptinn.** 
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fatlicrs are still visited upon llij ^tiildren : llic rctfoal of Sir John Moore was 
thc_ transition from the paralysed timidity wliu!h refused succours to the 
Ru^ians after Eylau, to the invincible tenacity winch gavc'Burable success 
to Wellington's campaigns. Happy the nation vyhichcan parcHase absidiition 
f(fr past errors by so triviara.sacrilice^wlil<'h can span the ^H^rom disaster 
to victory with no gijater Iqs^ than tlu)$ttiustaiiied in the Corunna retreat;' 
and to whom the path of iieeossary sutfering, commenciil^ hy^the ^ift of a 
inomentous benatil, is terminated by a ray of imperishable glory. 

•rtircfti.. The peculiar character of iho British anti Trench troops iiadtil- 
mrurofJTr ready cleajly manifested itself in the course of tins brief but active 
fc'iKi.""* cittnptypn- lifcvery regular cngagepicnt, frdiii lirst to last, the En- 
un.in. a.' g|js|) j)ad prqved siifccessful; they, had triumplicd efiifally over the 
Iha?rnti" ^onsci11)ts of Junot and the Imperial Guards of Bessieres; the 
heroes of Austerlitz and Friedland had sunk and quaiTcd beneath 
caiBpaiao. Rritish' stecl. Considering hqw inexperienced almost all the 
En^islt regiments were, and that most of the troops engaged at Rofica', VI- 
niiero, and Euruuna, there savfa shot Orefl for the first time in anger, these 
sucgegscs were extremely remarkable, achieved as they were/sometimes over 
veteran troops of tlyc enemy, always over those who had the discipline and 
experience gained by fifteen years of victory to direct their organization aftd 
animate their^piriJs. Tfceyyioint evidently to w-hat Slibsequent experience so 
clearly verified, a grAlgr degree of. courage at tlfc decisive moment, arising 
either from some iiUierent'ii^uliarity'of face, or the animating influence of 
a free constitutiw and a loiig train of historic glbry. But in othgr respects 
Uie superiority cWie enemy jas nfanifci^, ancfall'Uie good effects of achieved 
victory Xvere liable to ^e lost on the' English army, by the want of due dfsci- 
plifle and docility, in the troops, or of^remissnes^and inexperience on the part 
of the officers. Place them ifva fair fi^d in front of the epemy, and both 
would nonouf ably discharge their duty; but expose them to ihefiitigues of a 
campaign ; subject thetn to .the froken snow or llie dripping bivouac : reqitire 
them to recede before the enemy, and bear thfc galling reproachesnof a gursuec 
orally in expectation of the time w^ien thepf^per sed’son for action arrived, 
and it was evident that^hey had still much^to learn in the military art. Above 
all, int^icatioh, the inherent national v^ce, too often loosened the bonds of 
discipline, and expose^ thd army to Itie most serious disasters. These dis- 
orders explain the calamities of Sii^Johp Moore’s retreat, and go far to’render 
blameless bis gloomy presentiments as^to the issue of the cain^aign^ In so- 
briety, dui]d)le activity, perseverance under fatigue, care of their horses, ver- 
satility of talent, and cheerfulness in disaster, the French'were evidently and 
painfully the superiors of their undaunted rivals; the British array could 
never, in the. same time and^with the same arfay, have made Napoleon’s 
march from .Madrid to Aslorga. Such were the varied excellences of the two 
armies who were destined, in six succossive campaigns, to emulate each 
other’s virtues and shun each olher"’s defects ; and such the aspect of the war 
Orti^ Great Britain, throwing off tl^p unworthy-tinydity of former years, first 
descended asa principal into the fight^and Wellington, altcrnalely the Fabius 
and Marecllns of the coqti^t, prepared, in the fields illustrated by a former 
Scipio, the triumphs of a second Zama. 

END or VOLUME SIXTH. 
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